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JANUARY,  1885. 
RAINBOW   GOLD. 

A   NOVEL. 

BY  DAVID  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 

PROLOGUE. 

A  HUNCHBACKED  dwarf,  waiting  in  Fleet  Street  for  the  clock  to 
strike,  looked  in  at  a  pawnbroker's  shop  window.  It  was  night- 
time, and  the  street  was  filled  with  flaring  lights  and  dismal 
shadows.  The  rain  plashed  mournfully,  and  oily  tears,  within 
and  without,  smeared  the  glass  of  the  window  panes.  The  hunch- 
back's battered  hat  and  seedy  cloak  were  agleam  with  rain,  and 
he  shivered  as  he  looked  at  the  window.  He  was  a  sorrowful 
figure,  and  had  a  sorrowful  story  if  anybody  had  cared  to  hear  it. 
His  expression  was  one  of  starven  misfortune  and  servitude  to 
fate,  but  he  wore  a  look  of  pathetic  dignity  which  no  creature 
with  a  heart  could  have  insulted. 

He  was  hungry  and  lonely,  and  had  scarce  heart  left  in  him 
for  anything,  when  he  turned  to  while  away  a  minute  in  rainy 
Fleet  Street,  and  looked,  as  if  by  chance,  at  a  pawnbroker's 
window.  And  lo !  he  was  wet  and  hungry,  and  despised  and  poor, 
no  longer,  and  no  longer  aweary  of  the  world.  There  awoke  within 
him  the  most  extravagant  soul  of  hope,  the  tenderest  memories, 
and  the  most  passionate  singleness  of  purpose. 

All  this  chaos  of  emotion  opened  in  his  heart  at  the  mere 
sight  of  a  medal  which  hung  in  the  pawnbroker's  window.  The 
medal  bore  a  ticket,  and  on  the  ticket  was  inscribed:  < Eastern 
Curio.  Guinea  Gold.  With  Inscription.  Only  £2.  5s.9 
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BOOK    I. 

HOW   HERCULE   ASMODEE   BONAVENTURE   ENLISTED    JOB    ROUND. 

CHAPTER   I. 

MR.  Ezekiel  Bound  stood  at  his  door  on  a  summer  day,  seeing 
nothing,  thinking  of  nothing,  and  smoking.  He  was  a  man  with 
a  well-filled  waistcoat  (it  comes  natural  to  mention  his  waistcoat 
first),  a  red  face,  clean  shaven,  fiery  hair,  and  an  expression  of 
habitual  aggravation.  His  shoes  were  big  and  heavy,  and  looked 
self-willed.  So  did  his  legs  and  his  shoulders  ;  and  his  red  fists 
hung  at  his  sides  with  an  air  of  sulky  pugnacity  at  rest. 

Mr.  Round's  long  churchwarden  depended  from  his  lips,  and 
the  bowl  lay  upon  his  red  plush  waistcoat  near  the  flapped  pocket 
on  the  right-hand  side.  From  beneath  his  waistcoat  trailed  a 
big  silver  chain  with  a  handful  of  seals  attached  to  it.  His  small- 
clothes were  of  fine  corduroy,  and  his  stockings  of  grey  worsted ; 
he  wore  no  coat,  and  his  opinionated  shirt-collars  rose  to  his  ears. 
He  was  short,  but  broad,  and  so  rounded  with  good  living  that 
when  you  viewed  him  sideways  the  lower  button  of  his  waistcoat 
showed  a  foot  in  front  of  his  pragmatical  double  chin.  Behind 
Mr.  Round,  on  the  top  of  the  steps  which  led  to  the  doorway,  sat 
a  bulldog  with  pink  eyes,  who  licked  his  jaws  in  the  vain  relish  of 
fancy,  and  winked  covetously  at  his  master's  calves. 

When  Mr.  Round  had  stood  for  half  an  hour  or  so  in  the  after- 
noon sunshine,  bullying  the  opposite  houses  with  his  inflammatory 
waistcoat,  a  slight  grey  man  came  along  the  road  and  passed  him 
with  a  salutation. 

'  Good  afternoon,  Round.' 

'  Afternoon,  Armstrong.' 

*  Fine  weather  for  the  crops.' 

'  Might  be  wuss,'  said  Ezekiel ;  '  might  be  better.'  The  grey 
man  walked  on  a  step  or  two  in  pursuance  of  his  business,  and 
Ezekiel  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe.  'Armstrong.'  The 
grey  man  turned  and  retraced  his  steps.  '  Give  me  a  word, 
Armstrong ! ' 

<  Certainly.     What  is  it  ?  ' 

'  That  lad  of  mine,'  said  Mr.  Round,  touching  the  grey  man 
on  the  shoulder  with  the  tip  of  his  pipe-stem.  The  other  looked 
up  at  him  with  absent-minded  eyes.  « That  gell  o'  yourn.' 
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6  Girl  of  mine  ?  '  asked  Armstrong.  '  What  girl  of  mine  ?  ' 
Ho  was  alert  and  upright  in  a  minute,  and  his  quick  Scottish 
speech  contrasted  sharply  with  Ezekiel's  slow  Black  Country 
drawl. 

6  Now,  don't  you  be  peppery  wi'  me,  Armstrong.  Theer's  no 
cause  nor  rayson  to  be  peppery.  A  civil  answer  to  a  civil  question 
is  what  might  be  looked  for  in  a  man  like  you.' 

The  grey  man  smiled  dryly,  and  yet  with  a  certain  sweetness 
of  humour.  *  Ask  your  civil  question.' 

4  That  lad  o'  mine,  and  that  gell  o'  yourn.  What's  between 
'em?' 

1  You  and  I  are  between  them,'  said  Armstrong. 

'  Eh  ? '  returned  Ezekiel,  staring  at  him.  '  I'm  told  as  Job  is 
continual  to  be  found  a-mouching  round  your  house.' 

<  And  you  don't  like  that  ? ' 

i  No.     I  don't  like  it.     And  what's  more,  I  put  my  foot  on  it.' 

4  Very  good,'  said  the  Scot.  <  It's  a  pleasant  thing  for  neigh- 
bours to  dwell  together  in  unity.  I  put  my  foot  on  it  also.' 

'  Poverty's  no  sin,  so  far  as  ever  I  heerd,'  said  Ezekiel,  chinking 
the  money  in  his  pocket,  '  and  wealth's  no  virtue — maybe.  But 
what  I  say  is,  "  Every  man  to  his  position  in  life  to  which  it 
may  please  God  to  call  him."  If  Job  behaves  himself  theer's  a 
tidy  penny  for  him.  If  he  crosses  his  father,  and  marries,  so  to 
speak,  below  him,  I  shake  the  dust  off  of  my  feet  agen  him,  and 
he  is  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  my  son.' 

'There's  a  forbear  of  yours  alluded  to  in  Shakespeare,  my 
friend,'  returned  the  grey  man,  6  as  being  able  to  quote  Scripture 
for  his  purpose.  I'm  glad  to  see  the  old  family  characteristics 
reviving.  I  make  out  that  you  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  lad's 
visits  at  my  house.' 

'  That's  my  wish,'  said  Ezekiel,  decisively.  '  If  he  marrie? 
apart  from  my  will,  he  won't  get  a  penny  o'  rmy  money.  Mind 
that  now.  Not  a  penny.' 

'  My  good  man,'  said  the  other,  quietly,  c  you  think  just  a  trifle 
too  much  of  your  money.  There's  nobody  wants  your  money. 
There's  just  other  two  or  three  things  in  the  world  worth  thinking 
of.  If  the  lad  calls  again  I'll  tell  him  it's  against  your  will,  and 
that  I  can't  allow  it.  Good  afternoon.' 

6  Hold  on,'  said  Ezekiel.  <  You  can  tell  him  now.  Here  he 
is-^-a-coming  down  the  street  this  very  minute.' 

'  You  can  tell  him  not  to  call,'  answered  Armstrong ;  *  and  if 

1—2 
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he  calls  in  spite  of  that,  I'll  tell  him  that  I  can't  have  him  at  my 
house.  More's  the  pity,  for  I  like  the  lad.' 

Mr.  Round  raised  his  voice  and  bellowed  4  Job.'  The  youngster 
waved  his  hand  in  reply,  and  came  swaggering  down  the  street 
with  a  quickened  step.  He  was  a  trifle  over  six  feet  in  height, 
and  remarkably  broad-shouldered  for  two-and-twenty.  He  was 
clean-shaven,  after  the  manner  of  the  time.  He  wore  straps  to 
his  trousers ;  his  coat-collar  had  a  great  roll  to  it ;  his  hat  was 
bell-topped  and  much  curled  at  the  brim.  Under  one  arm  he 
carried  a  slender  tasselled  cane,  and  in  one  hand  he  flourished  a 
pair  of  gloves.  Altogether  he  looked  like  a  buck  of  the  first 
order — i.e.  for  Castle  Barfield,  where  the  splendours  of  town  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  find  a  perfect  reproduction.  He  was  a 
handsome  fellow  into  the  bargain,  with  fine  grey  eyes,  a  biggish 
nose,  curly  red  hair,  thickset  eyebrows  many  shades  darker,  and 
mouth  and  chin  a  thought  too  hard  for  his  years.  He  carried  his 
head  well  up,  and  swaggered  in  his  gait,  not  offensively,  but  out 
of  strength  and  elasticity  and  high  spirits. 

'  Well,  Mr.  Armstrong,'  cried  this  new  comer,  when  within  a 
dozen  yards.  '  How  are  you  ?  What  about  the  new  gambit  ? ' 

*  Useless,'  said  the  grey  man.     *  Bishop   to    king's   knight's 
fifth,  and  the  game's  over.' 

'  D'ye  think  so  ?  '  asked  the  youngster,  laughing.  '  I'll  come 
down  to-night  and  try  that.' 

*  Will  you  ? '  said  his  father,  in  a  jeering  growl.    The  lad  looked 
at  him  swiftly,  and  then  looked  at  Armstrong. 

6  Hillo ! '  he  cried  ;  '  what's  wrong  here  ? ' 

'  Speak  your  mind,  Armstrong,'  said  Ezekiel. 

'  I  haven't  a  mind  in  the  matter,'  returned  Armstrong,  dryly. 
6  Speak  your  mind  for  yourself,  my  man.' 

4  Very  well,  then,'  said  Ezekiel.  '  Here's  my  mind,  Job.  I 
want  you  to  stop  them  goings  on  of  yours  at  Armstrong's.' 

'  Goings  on  ? '  asked  Job.     '  What  goings  on  ?  ' 

'  I  am  fairly  well  beknown,'  said  his  father,  'to  be  a  man  as 
says  a  thing  and  sticks  to  it.'  Ezekiel  was  not  young  or  handsome 
as  his  son  was,  but  the  two  were  curiously  alike  as  they  stood 
facing  each  other. 

<  That's  a  fine  principle — on  one  condition,'  said  Armstrong, 
placidly.  *  But  ye  need  a  heap  o'  warldly  wisdom  and  heavenly 
guidance  with  it.  What  d'ye  do  when  you  find  you've  said  the 
wrong  thing  ? ' 
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6  What  I  say  I  stick  to,'  repeated  Ezekiel,  without  paying 
much  heed  to  this  inquiry.  'You  stop  them  goings  on  at 
Armstrong's.' 

6  What  goings  on?  '  asked  Job  a  second  time. 

'  I've  nothin'  to  say  agen  Armstrong,'  said  Ezekiel,  with 
a  tolerant  wave  of  his  pipe ;  '  and  nothin'  to  say  agen  his 
gells.  But  endure  them  goings  on  I  will  not.  Nayther  will 
Armstrong.' 

6  Speak  a  little  plainer,  if  you  please,  father,'  said  Job.  For 
so  young  a  man  he  had  a  remarkably  deep  voice,  and  he  was  so 
tall  that  though  his  father  stood  upon  the  bottom  step  of  the  little 
flight  of  three  which  led  to  the  doorway,  he  could  still  look  down 
upon  him. 

'  I  am  a  man,'  returned  his  father,  '  as  will  nayther  give  an 
oflence  nor  tek  one.  Therefore,  I  say  afore  William  Armstrong's 
face  what  I'd  say  behind  his  back — which  is  this — his  gells  is  no 
match  for  a  lad  o'  mine.' 

The  lad's  face  had  that  pallor  which  so  often  accompanies  red 
hair,  and  a  slight  blush  showed  readily.  He  flushed  scarlet  now, 
with  mingled  shame  and  anger,  and  almost  in  the  same  instant 
turned  on  Armstrong  with  a  look  and  gesture  of  apology. 

'  I  could  answer  that,'  he  said,  '  from  any  other  man  in  the 
world,  sir.  But  since  my  father  says  it,  I  can  only  be  ashamed 
of  it.' 

*  From  his  own  p'int  of  view,  my  lad,'  answered  Armstrong, 
'your  father's  right.  And  since  he  takes  that  p'int  of  view,  it's 
the  duty  of  a  good  son  to  obey  him.* 

'  I  didn't  expect  you  to  side  against  me,'  said  the  lad. 

'Ma  dearr  boy,'  returned  the  Scot,  'I'm  not  siding  against 
you.  I'm  an  independent  observer.  Just  that,  and  nothing 
more.  "  Honour  thy  father,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the 
land." ' 

'  Armstrong's  a  man  o'  sense,'  said  Ezekiel,  doggedly.  '  He 
knows  what's  good  for  you,  and  he  knows  his  own  place,  Armstrong 
does.' 

'My  man,'  said  Armstrong,  as  placidly  as  before,  'a  fool's 
praise  is  sorer  to  bear  than  a  wise  man's  blame.  From  your  p'int 
of  view,  I'm  more  ignorant  of  my  place  than  you'd  guess  me  to 
be  if  you  spent  a  month  in  trying.' 

Ezekiel  could  not  understand  this  all  at  once,  and  the  north- 
erner's inoffensive  gaze  and  quiet  speech  disarmed  him.  The  grey 
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man's  eyes  had  a  smile  in  them,  not  of  insolence  or  satire  or 
triumph,  but  of  pure  humour.  Yet  he  was  rather  a  wistful-looking 
grey  man,  too.  His  clothes  were  shrunken  and  his  figure  was 
bowed,  and  his  face  was  familiar  with  the  mingled  expression  of 
pain  and  patience. 

'  That's  as  maybe,'  returned  Ezekiel,  guardedly.  « But  i'  the 
meanwhile,  Job,  you  can  mek  out  my  meaning.  About  that, 
theer  is  no  manner  of  a  doubt.  And  Armstrong  is  of  a  mind  wi' 
me.  Them  goings  on  must  end.' 

Armstrong  put  out  a  hand  towards  Job,  and  that  stalwart 
youngster  took  it  with  an  appealing  glance.  The  grey  man  shook 
hands  and  walked  away.  Job  and  Ezekiel  looked  after  him,  and 
the  bulldog  yawned  luxuriously,  as  though  the  going  of  a  com- 
parative stranger  had  been  a  relief  to  him,  and  he  could  relax 
from  company  manners. 

'  Come  in,  Job,'  said  the  elder  man,  after  a  pause.  '  I've  got  a 
thing  or  two  to  say  to  thee.'  He  led  the  way,  and  Job  followed. 
A  big  fire,  half  obscured  by  ashes,  slumbered  in  the  wide  high- 
shouldered  grate  in  the  kitchen,  and  a  kettle  was  suspended  by 
two  or  three  pot-hooks  from  a  crane  above  it.  Ezekiel  filled  his 
pipe  from  a  leaden  coffin  of  a  tobacco-box,  and  stuck  the  bowl 
amidst  the  coals  to  get  a  light.  The  kitchen  clock  ticked  harshly 
with  a  dictatorial  tone  like  its  owner's.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
room  with  which  Job  had  not  been  familiar  from  childhood,  but 
he  saw  everything  anew,  and  as  if  for  the  first  time.  He  noticed 
then,  and  remembered  afterwards,  a  crack  in  the  ash-preventer 
below  the  fire-grate,  and  the  grain  of  the  woodwork  where  the 
paint  had  been  rubbed  away  from  the  pillars  which  supported  the 
high  mantelshelf.  He  traced  with  the  point  of  his  walking-cane 
the  outline  of  a  greyhound  on  the  cast-iron  door  of  the  oven,  and 
discovered  its  absurd  want  of  proportion. 

'  You  have  something  to  say  to  me,  father  ?  '  he  said,  after  a 
longish  pause. 

'  A  thing  jor  two,'  returned  Ezekiel.  '  One  or  two  things.' 
The  tick  of  the  clock  repeated  '  one  or — two  things '  a  score  of 
times  before  either  of  them  spoke  again. 

4  Say  them,  if  you  please.' 

6  You  are,'  said  Ezekiel,  pulling  at  his  pipe,  and  speaking  with 
great  deliberation,  <  I  reckon,  the  obstmatest  and  pigheadedest 
young  feller  in  Castle  Barfield.' 

Job,  with  the  point  of  his  cane  at  the  greyhound's  nose,  turned 
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to  look  at  his  father.  His  lips  were  tight  set,  and  his  reddish- 
brown  eyebrows  knit  themselves  gloomily. 

4  Tek  your  hat  off,'  said  Ezekiel. 

Job  obeyed,  and,  holding  the  hat  in  his  left  hand,  went  on 
tracing  the  greyhound's  outline. 

6  Obstinate  and  pig-headed  is  your  name  and  nature,'  pursued 
Ezekiel. 

The  lad  laughed,  and  his  gleam  of  mirth,  though  momentary, 
was  real. 

'  Go  on,'  he  said  gloomily  a  second  later. 

'  I  will  go  on,'  returned  Mr.  Eound,  *  or  I  will  not  go  on,  ac- 
cordin'  as  I  please  or  displease,  and  not  accordin'  to  any  jackanapes's 
biddinV  He  kept  silence  for  perhaps  a  minute,  and  so  far  molli- 
fied himself  by  this  act  of  aggravation  that  he  could  speak  again  : 
6 Pig-headed,'  he  observed,  'ain't  the  name  for  you,'  Job  bent 
closer  over  the  blackleaded  greyhound  and  said  nothing.  <  J'ear 
what  I'm  a-sayin'  ? '  Ezekiel  demanded. 

'  Distinctly,'  answered  Job. 

4  Now  you  mind  me,'  cried  his  father,  shaking  the  pipe-stem 
at  him  as  if  it  were  a  stick.  '  I'm  a  man  of  his  word — and  that 
you'll  find.  If  I  ever  ketch  you  a-mouching  round  Armstrong's 
house  again,  I've  done  with  you.' 

*  Very  well,'  said  Job,  with  mischief  in  the  tone. 

*  If  I  ever  ketch  you  with  Armstrong's  gell,'  resumed  Ezekiel, 
'  or  hear  talk  o'  you  and  Armstrong's  gell  a-bein'  together,  I've 
done  with  you.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Job. 

'If  you  like  to  wed  thirst  to  hunger,  goo  an'  do  it,'  cried 
Ezekiel.  '  But  if  you  move  beyand  my  words  I've  done  with  you, 
and  you'll  never  see  a  penny  o'  my  money.' 

*  Very  well,'  said  Job,  a  third  time. 

'  You've  got  my  mind  now,  plain  and  straightforrad,'  said  the 
old  man,  *  and  you're  theer  to  do  what  pleases  you.  I've  got  no 
more  to  say.' 

<  Then,'  returned  Job,  with  unfilial  dryness,  '  I  can  speak  with- 
out fear  of  interrupting  you.  Money  isn't  everything  in  the  world, 
and  I  don't  want  your  money.  I  don't  want  to  quarrel  either.  I 
don't  think  you're  a  very  sensible  man,  father,  or  you'd  know 
bitter  than  threaten  me.  You  never  found  that  pay,  not  even 
when  I  was  a  little  chap  and  you  used  to  thrash  me.  I  don't 
want  to  quarrel.  I  should  like  to  part  friends.  But  I  shall  never 
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change  my  mind  or  let  my  will  break  down  for  all  the  money  in  the 
world.'  Ezekiel  glared  at  him,  too  much  enraged  and  astonished 
to  say  a  word  as  yet.  'I  wish  to  Grod,'  said  the  lad,  '  that  you 
were  poor.  I'd  work  my  ringers  to  the  bone  to  keep  you,  and  to 
let  you  want  for  nothing.  But  now  you  hold  your  money  over  me 
like  a  whip.  What  would  you  think  of  me  if  I  went  down  on  my 
knees  to  you  every  time  you  threaten  me  ?  I  could  never  bear  to 
look  at  my  own  face  in  the  glass  again.  I  could  never  hold  my 
head  up  in  the  street.  Keep  your  money.  Leave  it  where  you 
like.' 

It  was  in  his  mind  and  heart  to  say  friendlier  things  than  this, 
as  the  wet  flash  of  his  eyes  declared.  But  it  was  not  in  his  nature 
to  be  tender  on  the  surface,  and  his  voice  was  more  defiant  and 
less  friendly  than  his  heart.  Ezekiel  answered  him  with  dogged 
passion : 

4  Mek  your  bed — mek  your  bed — and  lie  on  it.  For  so  you 
shall.' 

6  Leave  your  money  where  you  like,  father,'  the  lad  said  more 
gently  ;  *  but  let  you  and  me  be  friends.' 

'  Wheer  my  money  goes,'  said  Ezekiel,  ( my  liking  goes.  Mek 
your  ch'ice,  Job — here  in  this  kitchen,  now,  this  very  minute.  Mek 
your  ch'ice  betwixt  William  Armstrong's  gell  an'  your  own  father.' 

'  I  don't  want  to  part,'  answered  the  lad ;  *  I  don't  want  to 
quarrel.  You  will  be  as  sorry  for  this  as  I  shall.' 

*  Are  you  a- setting-up  to  talk  equal  with  your  father  ?  '  Ezekiel 
asked.     *  Things  is  come  to  a  pass,  to  be  sure,  when  that  happens. 
Mek  your  ch'ice,  Job,  this  minute.     If  ever  you  speak  to  that 
gell  again  I  disown  you.' 

*  G-ood-bye,  dad,'  said  Job,  reaching  out  a  hand  to  him.    <  You 
may  live  my  enemy  if  you  like  ;  but  I'll  part  friendly.' 

6  Mek  your  bed,'  the  old  man  quavered  fiercely ;  c  mek  your 
bed,  and  lie  on  it.' 

6  You've  settled  that  for  me,'  his  son  replied.  4  I'm  not  for 
sale  at  the  price  you  want  to  pay  for  me.  There's  no  use  in  wast- 
ing words  about  it,  father.' 

'  You're  a  defying  me,'  cried  Ezekiel,  '  are  you  ?  What  ! 
you — a  defying  ME  ?  Gret  outside  my  doors.' 

6  Take  time  to  think  over  that,  father.  If  I  leave  the  house 
at  your  bidding  now,  I  shall  never  come  back  into  it.' 

Ezekiel  went  at  him  storming,  with  curses,  and  the  youngster, 
putting  on  his  hat,  walked  out  of  the  house  and  into  the  street. 
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Mr.  Round,  with  the  bulldog  behind  him,  followed  and  raged  from 
the  doorstep.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice  neighbours  came  to  doors 
and  windows,  and  the  few  passengers  in  the  street  paused  in 
amazement.  Job  marched  away  with  his  gloves  in  one  hand  and 
his  walking-cane  in  the  other.  The  jaunty  swagger  of  half 
an  hour  ago  was  gone,  and  he  walked  like  a  man  bent  on  serious 
business. 

How  much  the  bulldog  knew  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the 
case  no  man  may  tell.  He  looked  uncertainly  from  his  master  to 
the,  retreating  figure  of  his  master's  son.  For  a  second  or  two  he 
actually  whimpered  in  his  indecision,  but  all  on  a  sudden  he  made 
up  his  mind,  and  tore  down  the  street  in  pursuit  of  Job.  The 
young  fellow  with  raised  stick  ordered  him  home,  and  Ezekiel 
shouted  at  him  from  the  doorsteps.  But  the  brute,  having  made 
his  mind  up,  was  neither  to  be  cajoled  nor  threatened.  He  waited 
until  Job  had  turned  again,  and  then  he  followed. 

<Gro  wheer  you  like,'  shouted  Ezekiel,  advancing  into  the 
middle  of  the  roadway  to  be  heard  the  better.  6  Live  wheer  you 
like.  Starve  wheer  you  like.  Niver  darken  my  doors  again  ! ' 

The  upper  end  of  Castle  Barfield  High  Street  heard  this  and 
wondered.  It  had  been  pretty  well  known  that  a  growing  cold- 
ness existed  between  father  and  son,  but  nobody  had  expected 
the  family  frost  to  flash  into  such  flame  as  this,  though  the  family 
volcano  is  popularly  known  to  brood  below  an  icy  surface.  Job 
heard  his  father's  voice,  and  walked  on  steadily  a  little  straighter 
than  before.  The  bulldog  paddled  silently  behind  him,  looking 
from  side  to  side  as  if  he  knew  that  this  was  a  leavetaking  with 
familiar  things. 

Ezekiel  re-entered  the  house  and  slammed  the  door  behind 
him.  Job  heard  the  sound,  and  knew  its  meaning.  It  seemed  to 
snnp  his  life  in  two.  The  past  was  all  dead  and  done  with,  and 
the  new  life  began  at  that  second. 

The  bulldog  ran  alongside  and  looked  up  at  him  appealingly. 

6  Do  you  want  to  stick  to  me,  Pincher  ?  '  asked  Job,  looking 
down  at  him.  If  ever  an  attitude  answered  a  question,  Pincher 
said  '  Yes.'  c  Come  along,  then,'  said  the  lad,  stooping  to  pat  him. 
6 1  bred  you  from  a  pup,  and  you  have  a  right  to  stick  to  me. 
Well  face  the  world  together,  Pincher.  There's  a  bit  of  Bite  and 
Held  Fast  in  the  pair  of  us,  and  I  daresay  we  shall  get  along 
together  very  nicely.' 

Pincher  wagged  his  hindquarters — he  was  crop-tailed  and 
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limited  as  to  expression — and  the  two  went  on  together.  The 
lad's  underjaw  projected  a  little  when  he  was  angry  or  resolved, 
and  Pincher,  as  he  ran  alongside  the  newly-made  adventurer, 
looked  like  a  humble  relative. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AT  the  lower  end  of  Castle  Barfield  High  Street,  with  but  one  or 
two  houses  between  it  and  the  Park  wall,  stood  a  house  of  two 
stories.  Above  the  white-curtained  domestic  upper  windows  was 
painted  in  blistered  and  sun-faded  letters  the  legend  '  The  Stan- 
hope Press.'  Below  the  domestic  windows  and  above  the  business 
window  the  name  of  *  William  Armstrong '  went  the  way  of  all  paint 
towards  final  obliteration.  There  were  twenty-one  panes  of  glass 
in  the  business  window,  seven  from  left  to  right,  and  three  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  the  central  pane  was  illuminated  with  a  device 
which  announced  the  sale  of  all  patented  and  family  medicines 
•within.  When  a  customer  entered  at  the  low-browed  shop-door, 
a  cracked  bell,  hung  upon  a  circular  spring,  rankled  behind  him 
until  he  had  made  his  purchase  and  gone  out  again,  when  the 
closing  of  the  door  set  it  going  anew.  Books  no  man  in  Castle 
Barfield  bought,  or  desired  to  buy,  grew  mildewed  on  the  shelves. 
Adam  Smith  was  there,  and  Baxter  kept  him  in  dull  company. 
The  Works  of  Sir  R.  Steele,  Now  First  Collected,  might  have 
claimed  a  more  cheerful  tomb  than  this,  and  The  Dramatists  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  in  thirteen  volumes,  looked  as  neglected 
and  forlorn  as  the  strictest  moralist  could  wish  them.  Various 
sorts  of  printing  papers,  most  of  them  in  sad  confusion,  were  piled 
high  upon  a  back  counter,  and  untidy  packets  of  stationery  ware, 
quill-pens  with  dusty  feathers,  cobwebbed  ink-bottles,  and  what 
not,  filled  up  the  shelves  which  were  unoccupied  with  books. 

The  place  had  an  unprosperous  look,  and  the  grey  man  sitting 
behind  the  counter  was  at  least  in  partial  keeping  with  his  sur- 
roundings. A  casual  onlooker  could  not  be  supposed  to  know  it, 
but  his  head  was  lined  with  the  contents  of  the  books  which  lined 
his  untidy  shelves.  His  grey  hair  and  bits  of  grey  side-whisker, 
and  his  shrunken  clothes  of  undecided  colour,  were  at  one  with 
the  faded  and  unhopeful  place.  On  the  littered  shelf  behind  him 
lay  a  book  of  chess,  and  his  hand  was  stretched  out  backwards  to 
hold  the  page  open.  The  fingers  of  his  disengaged  hand  drummed 
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busily  on  his  knee,  and  he  half  whistled  in  tuneless  time  to  that 
accompaniment . 

The  shop-door,  which  always  stuck  a  little  and  jarred  on  open- 
ing, was  thrust  back  by  a  strong  hand,  and  the  shrill  clatter  of 
the  bell  awoke  him  from  his  study.- 

6  Job,  my  lad,'  he  said  rising.  '  This  is  a  very  unwise  defiance 
of  authority.  Let  me  serve  you  with  something — a  bundle  of 
quills  ? — a  bottle  of  writing-fluid  ?  ' 

Job  laid  his  hand  upon  the  clattering  bell  and  silenced  it. 

'  It's  all  over  between  me  and  my  father,  sir,  and  I  want  to 
say  something  to  you  in  private,  if  you  please.' 

'  We're  as  private  here,'  said  Armstrong,  with  a  droll  glance 
about  the  place,  6  as  we  should  be  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara.' 

6  More's  the  pity,  sir,'  answered  Job.  <  You  ought  to  do  a 
better  trade  if  the  people  about  here  weren't  such  idiots.  But  it 
isn't  that  I  came  to  speak  about.  I  have  left  home,  sir.' 

Armstrong  shook  his  head  mournfully.  '  Eh,  dear,  dear ! '  he 
said  ;  '  the  folly  of  the  world  is  just  incurable.  Ye  haven't  time 
i  o  bury  the  old  fool  before  the  young  one  's  flourishing.' 

*  Well,  sir,'  said  Job,  shifting  one  or  two  odds  and  ends  on  the 
counter  as  he  spoke,  *  I  can't  take  the  responsibility  for  this.  My 
i'ather  put  an  alternative  before  me,  Mr.  Armstrong.  He  told  me 
1hat  I  was  never  to  enter  your  house  again,  or  I  must  leave  his.  I 
haven't  quarrelled  with  him.  I  don't  believe  I've  said  one  bitter 
word  to  him.  I  said  "  Grood-bye,"  that  was  all,  and  he  cursed  me 
;i  little  way  down  the  street — like  a  father.' 

'  Job,  my  lad,'  said  the  grey  shopkeeper,  with  mournful  earnest- 
ness, c  pocket  your  pride,  and  go  home  again.' 

6  It's  of  no  use  to  talk  about  that,  sir,'  returned  Job,  firmly. 
6  I'm  not  a  runaway.  I'm  not  a  wastrel.  I  think  if  I  set  my- 
self to  do  it  that  I  can  make  a  living  somehow.  You  won't  think 
the  worse  of  me,  sir,  because  I  couldn't  make  a  dishonourable 
bargain  ? ' 

6  Listen  to  me,  Job,  my  lad,'  said  Armstrong.  <  I  thought 
until  this  afternoon,  when  your  father  spoke  to  me,  that  I  was 
playing  Gamaliel  to  your  Paul,  and  that  I  was  just  forming  your 
rnind  and  your  manners,  and  fitting  you  to  fight  the  world  and 
the  flesh  and  the  devil.  Now  I  wake  up,  and  I  find  that  you're  no 
?nore  Paul  than  I  am — ardent  for  knowledge — but  just  aStrephon 
sighing  for  a  maid ;  and  I'm  no  Gamaliel  in  a  chair  of  authority, 
but  just  an  old  fool  of  a  father  in  a  chimney-corner.  Now,  listen 
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to  me.  I  never  guessed  the  truth  until  an  hour  ago.  When  I 
came  home  I  spoke  to  Mistress  Armstrong — the  vera  pearl  of 
candour — and  she  tells  me  I'm  an  ass  or  I'd  have  seen  it  a  year 
ago.  Now,  Job,  I  did  not  see  it,  and  the  first  glimpse  I  ever  had  of 
it  came  from  your  father  this  afternoon.  If  I  had  seen  it  I  should 
have  put  an  end  to  it.  Listen  to  me.  It's  not  that  I  don't  like 
you,  and  it's  not  that  I  think  you'd  make  anything  but  a  good 
husband  when  you  grow  up  to  be  old  enough  to  be  thinking  of 
such  gauds  as  marriage.  Listen  to  me.  I'm  not  without  pride 
in  my  own  way,  and  it's  just  clean  outside  my  powers  o'  fancy  that 
I  should  let  a  girl  o'  mine  marry  into  a  household  where  her 
poverty  would  be  despised.  Now  there's  no  man  in  Europe  who 
despises  poverty  as  your  father  does.  He  knows  one  earthly  thing 
of  value,  and  only  one.  That's  money,  or  money's  worth.' 

'  Well,  sir,'  said  Job,  '  all  that  might  have  been  very  true  yes- 
terday or  this  morning ;  but  there's  no  money  in  the  way  now.' 
He  threw  his  hands  abroad  with  a  half-embarrassed  laugh.  *  What 
I  have  to  do  now  is  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  make  a  living. 
I'm  as  poor,  sir,  as  even  you  would  desire  a  son-in-law  to  be.' 

'  What's  the  amount  of  your  father's  fortune  ? '  asked  Arm- 
strong. 

6 1  don't  know,  sir,'  said  Job.  '  He  never  told  me,  and  I  never 
asked  him.' 

(  Well,  it's  said  to  be  ten  thousand  pounds.' 

6 1  dare  say,'  Job  responded.  *  Don't  let  that  trouble  you,  sir. 
I  shall  never  touch  a  penny  of  it,  now.' 

*  That's  a  rare  hatful  of  money,  Job,  my  lad,'  said  Armstrong. 
'  There's  no  woman  in  the  world  that's  worth  it.  If  she  were  the 
loveliest  of  her  sex,  and  the  wisest  and  worthiest,  there  would 
be  a  thousand  so  near  her  perfections,  d'ye  see,  that  you  might 
spend  a  lifetime  and  find  no  difference  in  their  value.  Man, 
there's  not  a  street  in  England  that  hasn't  a  good  woman  in  it. 
They're  just  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  and  nearly  as  like  one 
another.  No  man  need  be  lonely  for  want  of  a  good  woman  to 
marry  him — not  if  he  were  a  fool,  or  a  Gorgon,  or  a  cripple.  A 
good  woman  has  every  virtue  under  the  sun  except  discernment, 
and  she's  ready  to  love  anybody  that  thinks  her  an  inch  or  two 
over  the  ordinar.  But  all  this  is  barren  philosophy  to  you,  lad. 
Here's  the  plain  moral  of  it.  Put  your  pride  in  your  pocket.  Go 
home  and  make  peace  with  your  father.  Fall  in  love  judiciously ; 
marry  in  your  own  station  ;  close  the  old  man's  eyes  when  his 
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time  comes,  and  give  thanks  when  you  do  it  that  you  knew  one 
sensible  man  who  gave  you  the  benefit  of  his  own  wisdom  and 
experience.' 

6  You're  more  cruel  than  you  mean  to  be,  Mr.  Armstrong,'  said 
Job.  '  I  have  parted  with  my  father,  sir,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  which  can  bring  us  together  again.  He  ordered  me 
from  the  house,  and  he  cursed  me  from  the  door.  I  don't  ask  any- 
thing more  than  this,'  he  hurried  on:  '  let  me  find  employment, 
and  when  I  have  found,  it  let  me  see  Grace  now  and  then  until  I 
am  in  a  position  to  offer  her  a  home.' 

8  Job  Bound,'  said  Armstrong,  '  listen  to  me.  I'll  have  neither 
pa3't  nor  lot  in  the  division  of  father  and  son.  I'll  be  no  instrument 
to  hold  father  and  son  asunder.  I  like  you  too  well  to  be  your 
enemy.  There'll  be  a  reconciliation  in  a  day  or  two,  or  a  week  or 
two,  if  the  oreeginal  casus  belli  doesn't  continue  to  stand  between 
you.' 

6  No,  sir,'  cried  the  youngster,  (  there's  no  reconciliation  pos- 
sible.' 

'Hoots,  man! '  said  Armstrong,  calmly.  'Who  are  you  for  a 
judge  o'  possibilities  ?  You're  one  in  the  quarrel,  and  you're  blinded 
with  your  own  ire.' 

Job  gave  an  impatient  groan.  *  Do  try  to  understand  me,  Mr. 
Armstrong.  I  have  thrown  up  everything  to  come  and  ask  you 
this  one  thing.  What  should  take  me  back  to  my  father? 
Eespect  ?  He  deserves  none.  Affection  ?  He  never  gave  me  a 
chance  to  have  any.  His  money  ?  Not  if  he  were  richer  than 
Cnesus!' 

'  Now,  lad,  lad,'  said  the  philosopher,  severely.  '  You're  past 
your  tether.  You're  clean  broken  loose  and  gone  into  the  realms 
o'  madness.  No  respect  for  your  father  ?  No  affection  for  the 
man  that  begot  you  and  bred  you — your  own  lonely  old  flesh  and 
blood  that  hasn't  a  soul  in  the  warld  beside  you  ?  Man,  I'm 
ashamed  of  you.  But  you're  angry,  and  a  man  in  anger  is  a  man 
beside  himself.' 

The  lad  looked  straight  before  him  over.  Armstrong's  head, 
with  that  dogged  chin  of  his  thrust  forward.  One  foot  beat 
tattoo  on  the  floor,  and  one  hand  kept  time  to  it  on  the  counter. 
He  had  surrendered  everything  for  love  and  honour — he  felt 
that  he  would  have  been  base  beyond  his  own  contempt  if  he  had 
acted  otherwise— and  here  it  was  all  set  at  naught  and  treated  as  if 
it  were  a  trifle. 
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'  I  can  wait  a  day  or  two,  sir,'  he  said  at  length.  *  I  suppose  I 
ought  not  to  have  come  here  hot  from  my  quarrel.  Can  I  see  you 
again  by-and-by  ?  ' 

'  Better  not,  lad,'  said  Armstrong,  ( better  not.  I  like  you 
well,  Job,  but  I'd  rather  say  good-bye  till  you're  married  and 
settled.  Good-bye,  lad,  and  God  bless  you  !  An  old  man's  bless- 
ing hurts  nobody.  Go  home  and  make  your  peace  with  the  father 
there,  and  I'll  think  more  of  you  than  I  will  of  him  that  taketh  a 
city.' 

The  grey  shopkeeper  was  assured  of  his  own  wisdom,  and  his 
advice  was  no  doubt  admirable.  But  to  the  youngster  it  had  this 
serious  drawback — it  was  impossible  to  follow  it.  Armstrong 
looked  at  his  chess-book.  He  believed  he  had  found  a  flaw  in  a 
problem,  and  his  mind  went  back  to  the  study  from  which  he  had 
been  diverted.  The  noble  game  had  kept  him  poor,  and  now 
that  he  was  old  he  was  almost  friendless.  Castle  Barfield  was  not 
rich  in  fine  chess-players ;  a  Scotchman  in  that  Black  Country 
parish  was  half  a  foreigner  ;  and  an  abstracted  fellow  who  seemed 
to  sleep  with  his  eyes  open  was  not  likely  to  be  popular.  Whilst 
he  stood  there  with  a  living  grievance  before  him,  and  troubles 
enough  of  his  own  within,  his  eyes  began  to  look  far  away,  his 
hand  began  to  paddle  on  the  counter  in  shuffling  accompaniment 
to  his  windy  and  untuneful  whistle,  and  he  was  lost  to  outer 
things.  Job  knew  the  signs  and  sighed  savagely.  In  a  minute 
or  so  he  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  little  shop,  and  Armstrong's 
eyes  seemed  to  follow  him  with  a  mechanical  indifference. 

Suddenly  the  cracked  bell  clanked  and  tinkled  madly,  and  in 
burst  Ezekiel  in  a  tall  unbrushed  beaver-hat  and  a  bottle-green 
coat  with  brass  buttons. 

4  Ha ! '  he  said,  glaring  angrily  at  Job.  '  I  had  a  sort  of  a 
notion  as  I  might  find  thee  here.  Armstrong  ! '  The  shopkeeper 
was  awake  again.  '  My  word  's  as  good  as  my  bond,  and  allays  was 
and  allays  will  be.  This  young  upstart  's  a  pauper.  Mind  that. 
He  can  wed  wheer  he  likes,  and  please  me.  He  can  wed  a  wench 
from  the  brick-hill  if  so  he  wool,  or  out  of  the  gutter  if  he  likes 
it.  I've  done  wi'  him.  From  this  out,  he's  no  son  o'  mine.' 

The  shop-door  was  open,  and  two  or  three  people  were  staring 
in  from  the  street.  Armstrong  passed  round  the  counter  and  shut 
out  these  observers. 

'  I'll  just  beg  ye  to  obsairve,'  he  said,  « that  my  shop  's  no  beear- 
garden.' 
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'  If  your  gell  likes  to  wed  him,  let  her,'  cried  Ezekiel ;  *  I've 
done  wi'  him.' 

'  Hold  your  tongue,  ye  poor  demented  creature,'  said  Arm- 
strong. *  You're  both  with  infuriate  passion  blind.  I've  told 
Job  here  that  I'll  not  allow  myself  to  stand  between  father  and 
son.  I've  told  him,  as  gently  as  I  could,  that  I'll  be  no  party  to 
the  making  of  a  quarrel.  Now  I'll  ask  you  two  people  to  shake 
hands  and  get  away  home  together.  Job  will  come  here  no  more, 
till  he's  comfortably  married  and  settled,  and  then  we  shall  be 
glad  to  see  him.' 

4  Oh  ! '  said  Ezekiel,  with  a  jeer.  '  That's  how  the  land  lies,  is 
it  ?  You  could  have  him  here  and  mek  a  pet  on  him  while  he 
was  good  for  poor  old  'Zekiel's  money.  Now  theer's  no  chance  o' 
that  left,  and  you  can  send  him  packin'.  Eh  ?  that's  your  game, 
iHit?' 

'  You  asked  me  a  minute  or  two  ago,'  said  Job  to  Armstrong, 
6  to  respect  my  father.' 

c  The  man  is  your  father,'  said  the  shopkeeper.  c  It's  not  your 
place  to  emphasise  his  follies.' 

'Nor  to  stand  by  and  swallow  the  disgrace  of  them,'  said  the 
youngster,  bitterly.  <  I'm  going.' 

But  Ezekiel  set  himself  between  his  son  and  the  door. 

4  So  you've  got  the  sack  from  both  placen,'  he  began.  <  Now 
tok  a  father's  blessing.' 

With  that  he  became  unreportable ;  but  Job  stood  still  to  listen, 
and  looked  the  old  man  in  the  face  with  eyes  which  cowed  him 
after  a  time. 

'  Y'  inhuman  blackguard ! '  said  Armstrong,  with  quiet 
scorn. 

6  Grood-bye,  Mr.  Armstrong,'  said  Job,  when  the  torrent  of  his 
father's  speech  was  stayed.  '  Come  along,  Pincher.' 

c  Shassent  tek  my  dog  wi'  thee,'  cried  Ezekiel,  being  free  of 
his  son's  eyes.  He  dashed  at  Pincher  ;  but  that  intelligent  brute 
had  already  made  his  choice,  and  he  recoiled  with  a  look  so 
menacing  that  Ezekiel  thought  better  of  it.  '  You've  p'isoned  the 
•v  ery  dog  agen  me,'  he  said,  as  he  drew  back  again. 

Job,  with  his  head  up  and  his  dogged  chin  stuck  forward, 
walked  round  his  father  and  opened  the  shop-door.  The  observers 
outside  withdrew  their  noses  from  the  window-panes,  and  stared 
at  him  as  he  walked  into  the  street  and  took  his  way  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  lay  his  old  home. 
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<  Do  you  know  what  you've  done  this  bitter  day,  man  ? '  said 
Armstrong.  <  You've  made  yourself  childless.' 

Ezekiel  only  stared  at  him,  and  the  cracked  bell  went  on 
tinkling. 

6  You're  just  a  fool,  you,  with  your  money.' 

4  Betwigst  the  two  on  us,'  said  Mr.  Bound,  with  something  of 
a  discomfited  air,  <  Job's  sot  down  on  his  backend.  That's  what 
he's  done.' 

'  Fetch  him  back,'  cried  Armstrong,  <  whilst  there's  time.  I 
know  the  lad:  if  once  he  gets  away,  there'll  be  no  changing 
him.' 

Ezekiel's  heart  sank  a  little,  but  he  laughed  contemptuously. 
'  Fetch  him  back  ?     With  a  hoss-whip.     I've  told  him  niver  to 
darken  my  doors  again,  and  what  I  say  I  stick  to.' 

He  moved  to  the  door  and  looked  out.  The  cracked  bell  gave 
its  last  tinkle,  and  his  son's  figure  disappeared  at  the  bend  of  the 
road.  The  road  looked  curiously  blank,  and,  though  Ezekiel  was 
not  an  imaginative  man  by  nature,  he  saw  his  house  empty  at 
that  moment,  and  his  heart  felt  chilled.  That,  of  course,  only 
made  it  the  more  necessary  that  he  should  harden  himself,  and 
he  walked  into  the  street,  bulldog  all  over.  It  struck  him  as  he 
went  homeward  that  he  and  Job  had  their  backs  turned  to  each 
other,  and  were  further  apart  at  every  step.  That  also  made  it 
the  more  necessary  that  he  should  harden  himself.  He  had 
triumphed — he  had  turned  Job  out  of  doors,  and  had  been  true 
to  his  word ;  but,  howsoever  comforting  that  reflection  of  itsel 
might  be,  he  felt  that  he  stood  in  need  of  it,  and  his  triumph  was 
after  all  a  bad  bargain.  Since  he  was  a  man  unused  to  combat 
with  himself,  and,  as  a  rule,  could  keep  conscience  in  a  state  of 
admirable  discipline,  this  condition  of  things  annoyed  him,  and 
there  seemed  no  more  natural  outlet  for  this  natural  feeling  of 
displeasure  than  to  swear  at  Job.  He  cursed  Job — tautologically, 
with  fluency,  but  without  variety  .or  heartiness,  and  it  did  him 
less  good  than  might  have  been  expected. 

Job,  meanwhile,  marched  steadily  away  town  wards,  with  Pincher 
paddling  at  his  heels.  Everybody  was  against  him,  and  he  might, 
at  least,  have  expected  Armstrong's  help  and  friendship.  He  had 
thrown  away  everything,  and  Armstrong  seemed  to  think  it  all  a 
trifle.  Very  well,  he  should  find  that  it  was  no  trifle.  He- 
Job — would  suffer,  and  the  people  he  left  behind  should  be 
sorry,  for  themselves.  He  was  not  less  open  than  other  men 
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to  the  influence  of  persuasion — or  so  at  least  he  told  himself. 
A  physiognomist  looking  at  that  resolute  lower  jaw  of  his,  and 
the  grim  meeting  of  his  lips,  might  have  been  excused  for  forming 
another  opinion.  But  any  man — so  he  told  himself  again — who 
tried  to  drive  him  would  find  the  task  a  hard  one.  To  be  bullied 
and  browbeaten,  and,  worse  than  all,  to  be  threatened  with  such  a 
lash  of  cobwebs  as  the  loss  of  money  !  As  if  he  cared  for  all  the 
money  in  the  world  as  a  bribe  against — affection.  Well,  yes, 
affection — and  perhaps  self-will.  He  knew  his  faults,  and  perhaps 
he  was  a  little  inclined  to  be  obstinate.  Perhaps  obstinacy  might 
be  useful  to  him.  The  world  was  obstinate  enough,  and  a  man 
had  generally  to  hold  on  and  worry,  bulldog  fashion,  before  he 
could  get  out  of  it  the  thing  he  wanted. 

He  tramped  along  with  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  and  in  an 
hour's  time  the  great  town  began  to  enfold  him.  Its  environs 
were  dingy,  and  the  fringe  of  houses  which  surrounded  it  was 
scattered  and  broken.  Walking  from  Castle  Barfield  the  itinerant 
was  accustomed  to  look  on  the  Turk's  Head  as  the  first  house  in 
town,  and  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  pause  there. 
Job  pulled  up  for  a  glass  of  home-brewed  ale,  and  found  himself 
side  by  side  with  a  yokel,  in  smock-frock  and  cords,  who,  with 
one  elbow  on  the  pewter  counter,  tried  to  look  degage  and  disin- 
terested, whilst  he  listened  to  the  patter  of  a  recruiting  sergeant. 
The  yokel's  face  was  flushed  with  beer  and  excitement,  and  the 
sergeant  straddled  across  the  little  bar  with  his  riding-whip  at  the 
back  of  his  shoulders  and  an  end  of  it  in  either  hand.  His  spurs, 
his  scarlet  coat,  his  polished  buttons,  the  handful  of  parti-coloured 
ribbons  that  fluttered  from  his  cap,  made  the  sergeant  a  noble 
figure,  and  his  pose  was  easy  and  commanding. 

'  A  lad  like  you  I '  said  the  sergeant,  surveying  the  yokel's 
lumpy  proportions  with  admiring  eye.  '  Why,  God  bless  my  soul, 
you'd  be  a-ordering  me  about  in  six  months'  time.  Join  us,  my 
boy,  and  I  only  hope  you'll  live  to  be  a  general.' 

'  Have  a  drink,  sergeant  ? '  said  Job. 

'  Why,  thankee,  sir,'  said  the  man  of  war,  'I  don't  mind  if  I  do. 
A  little  spot  of  rum,  William,  with  a  squeeze  of  lemon  in  it. 
Neat,  William.'  He  swung  into  a  new  attitude,  and  poked  the 
rustic  in  the  ribs  by  the  way.  'For  a  lad  like  you,  the  army's 
the  only  thing.  Why,  when  I  was  quartered  in  the  city  of  Cork 
— it's  this  day  twelve  months,  as  I'm  a  sinner — there  was  a  lad  on 
Cat's  Hill,  the  very  spit  of  you,  a  handsome  young  fellow,  as  like 
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you  as  two  peas,  a-talking  to  an  Irish  girl ;  and  just  as  I  walked  by, 
says  she,  "  Not  for  me,  Michael.  That's  the  sort  of  man  for  my 
taste.  My  life  on  the  spurs,"  she  says.  "  Why,"  says  he  ;  « I'm 
as  good  a  man  as  that,  any  day."  "  So  you  are,  my  lad,"  says  I. 
"  Show  a  sperit,"  I  says,  "  and  come  and  join  us."  He  took  the 
shillin'  there  and  then,  and  where  d'ye  think  that  lad  is  now  ? 
Why,  when  I  saw  him  last  he  was  the  colonel's  orderly.  What 
d'ye  think  of  that  for  a  rise  in  life,  eh  ?  '  The  rustic  took  a  con- 
templative pull  at  the  pewter,  and  then  grinned  uneasily.  « My 
respects,  sir,'  said  the  sergeant,  nodding  at  Job. 

<I  say,'  said  Job,  suddenly  laying  a  hand  on  the  yokel's 
shoulder,  <  I  think  I  know  you,  young  fellow.' 

{ I  think  you  don't,  young  fellow,'  replied  the  rustic. 

'  I  think  I  do,'  said  Job.  (  Your  name  's  Wigmore,  and  you 
live  at  the  Pear  Tree  Farm.  I  thought  so.  Now  don't  you  'list, 
even  to  be  a  colonel's  orderly,'  with  a  keen  look  at  the  sergeant. 
'  And  don't  you  humbug  the  lad,  sergeant,  even  for  the  sake  of 
earning  three  half-crowns.' 

*  I  warn't  a-going  to  'list,'  said  the  youthful  Wigmore.  There 
is  something  at  once  disgraceful  and  enticing  in  enlistment  to 
the  rustic  mind.  Before  Job's  entry  he  had  been  bent  upon  it, 
and  the  sergeant  had  felt  sure  of  him ;  but  now  he  finished  his 
beer,  and  shuffled  out  with  a  shamefaced  nod,  a  saved  yokel.  The 
sergeant  looked  black,  and  straightened  his  shoulders  with  an 
affronted  air. 

4  Don't  make  backs  at  me,'  said  Job.  '  Have  another  drink  ? 
You  shan't  lose  your  three  half-crowns,  either.' 

'  Why,  are  you  game  to  join  ? '  asked  the  sergeant,  turning, 
and  radiant  again. 

Job  shook  his  head.  '  No,  lad,  I  want  better  pay  than  you 
can  offer.  But  there's  your  money  all  the  same.  You'd  have 
had  that  young  fool  if  I  hadn't  come  in,  and  I  don't  want  to  spoil 
any  man's  game.' 

The  sergeant  stared,  and,  not  being  a  very  lofty  man  below  the 
scarlet  and  the  ribbons,  he  took  the  money.  Job  sipped  his  glass 
of  beer  very  slowly,  and  the  sergeant,  having  commanded  a  further 
supply  of  rum,  sipped  very  slowly  also,  and  the  quiet  was  unbroken. 
The  barman  had  retired,  and  the  place,  except  for  Job  and  the 
sergeant,  was  deserted. 

'  Excuse  me,'  said  the  soldier,  touching  Job's  elbow,  *  but  are 
you  sure  you  don't  want  to  join  us  ? ' 
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Job  looked  at  him  oddly. 

'  Excuse  me,'  said  the  sergeant  again,  *  but  why  I  ask,  you 
chuck  your  money  about  pretty  free,  but  you  don't  look  over- 
jolly  neither.  There's  worse  things  done  every  day,  and  a  good 
deal  greener.  A  man  like  you,  as  is  well  set  up  by  nature,  and 
knows  how  to  do  his  duty,  why  he  rises  in  the  service  like  a 
rocket.' 

Now  the  British  army  at  that  time  did  not  open  the  best  of 
all  possible  avenues  to  an  honourable  ambition.  Bad  as  things 
are  to-day,  they  have  prodigiously  mended  of  late  years,  and  Job 
knew  a  thing  or  two  for  which  the  sergeant  gave  him  no  credit. 
Yet  what  was  not  common  with  the  crowd  might  happen  with 
him,  and  the  fisher  of  men  offered  him  a  taking  bait.  When 
a  man  has  no  more  than  a  pound  in  his  pocket,  and  knows  noway 
of  earning  a  penny,  he  is  fit  to  do  more  desperate  things  than 
enlist  in  the  army,  and  the  adventurer  had  had  that  way  out  of 
his  difficulties  pretty  clearly  before  him  ever  since  he  and  his 
father  had  turned  their  backs  on  each  other. 

6  The  pay  's  a  shilling  a  day,  I  believe,'  said  Job,  sardonically. 

'  Well,  it's  a  trifle  over  that  even  to  begin  with,'  returned  the 
sergeant,  £  and  you  wouldn't  be  on  that  long.  Why,  look  at  me. 
You're  a  man  with  a  better  education  than  ever  I've  had,  and  a 
better  headpiece  I  should  say  by  the  look  of  you.  There's  nothing 
in  the  world  agen  your  chance  of  rising  if  you  care  to  join.  Why, 
a  figure  like  yours  is  a  point  to  begin  with.  Don't  you  believe, 
now,  that  our  colonel  isn't  a  smart  man,  because  he  is,  and  he's 
down  on  a  man  of  merit  in  a  day.' 

'  You  needn't  say  any  more,'  said  Job,  and  the  sergeant's  hopes 
fell  to  zero,  though  they  had  risen  for  a  moment,  fanned  by  the 
warm  breeze  of  his  own  eloquence.  '  I'm  not  to  be  humbugged 
into  it;  but  I'll  take  my  chance  with  the  ruck.  Give  me  the 
shilling,  sergeant.' 

'  Are  you  married  ? '  asked  the  sergeant,  plunging  into  formula. 

<  No,'  said  Job. 

*  Are  you  an  apprentice  ?  ' 

6  No.     Do  I  look  like  one?' 

'  Bound  to  ask.     Are  you  over  six-and-twenty  ? ' 

6  Twenty-two  last  birthday.' 

At  this  moment  in  burst  half  a  dozen  noisy  carters.  The  ser- 
goant  went  silent,  and  winked  at  his  prey  with  a  faint  sideway 
nod.  The  prey  took  the  hint,  finished  his  beer,  and  went  out. 
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The  man  of  war,  with  no  sign  of  collusion,  followed  shortly  after- 
wards, and  crossing  the  street  made  for  an  entry  between  two 
dilapidated  houses,  Job  and  Pincher  at  his  heels.  Then  in  a 
frowsy  backyard,  sheltered  from  observation  by  a  seven-foot  wall, 
he  continued  his  interrogatory. 

'  Ever  been  refused  for  the  service  ? ' 

'No/ 

6  Aware  of  any  malady  which  might  send  you  back  when  you 
come  before  the  surgeon  ?  ' 

<No.' 

'  Then,  what  corps  would  you  like  to  join  ?  You  don't  want 
to  join  a  foot  regiment,  of  course.  A  man  like  you  wants  to  be 
among  a  gentlemanly  set,  that's  natural.' 

A  head  appeared  above  the  seven-foot  wall. 

4  Don't  you  believe  a  word  that  cove 's  a-saying,'  said  the  head's 
owner.  *  That  kind  o'  cove  '11  tell  you  anythink.' 

6  Never  mind  that  fool,'  said  the  sergeant. 

'  I  don't  mind  him,'  returned  Job. 

'  You'll  wish  you  had,'  said  the  intruder,  and  disappeared. 

*  Now,  a  dragoon  regiment  is  the  thing  for  you,'  the  sergeant 
resumed  in  a  lower  and  more  confidential  tone,  '  and  you  can't  do 
better  than  choose  mine.  I  shouldn't  like  to  lose  sight  of  you  for 
one  thing.  I've  took  a  fancy  to  you,  and  I  should  like  to  meet 
again.' 

6  What's  the  regiment  ?  ' 

6  The  — th  Dragoon  Guards,  the  finest  in  the  service.  There's 
His  Majesty's  shilling.  I  enlist  you  in  His  Majesty's  service  for 
the  term  of  eighteen  years.' 

That  sounded  chill  upon  the  listener's  heart,  and  he  heard 
nothing  further  except  the  murmur  of  the  sergeant's  voice.  But 
the  shilling  was  between  his  fingers,  and  the  deed  was  done. 

'  Now  you  don't  want,'  began  the  sergeant  again,  '  to  join  the 
corps  in  a  set-out  like  that.  I'll  take  that  suit  of  yours  at  a 
reasonable  valuation,  and  give  you  another  for  it  as  '11  be  quite 
good  enough  to  travel  in.' 

Job  declined  this  thoughtful  offer.  He  had  no  mind  to  enter 
the  barracks  like  a  scarecrow.  At  least,  the  sergeant  supposed, 
with  an  injured  look,  that  this  was  not  to  be  a  dry  bargain.  He 
had  never,  he  said,  known  a  dry  bargain  to  prosper.  Job  was 
willing  to  moisten  the  bargain,  but  he  tucked  His  Majesty's 
shilling  safely  away.  He  would  keep  that,  and  would  wear  it  on 
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his  watch-chain  when  he  was  Captain  Eound,  and  show  it  for  the 
encouragement  of  young  soldiers. 

£  The  court  isn't  sitting  now,'  said  the  sergeant.  '  It's  too  late 
for  to-day,  but  you'll  have  to  be  sworn  in  to-morrow.  You  can 
sleep  at  the  barracks  if  you  like,  or  you  can  sleep  outside  if  you 
like;  but  if  you're  not  at  the  barracks  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  you'll  be  liable  to  prosecution  as  a  rogue  and  a  vaga- 
bond. Is  that  your  dog,  by  the  way?'  He  eyed  Pincher  like  a 
connoisseur. 

4  Yes,'  said  Job ;  *  that's  my  dog.' 

6  You'll  have  to  get  rid  of  him,'  said  the  sergeant.  4  He  looks 
a  bit  o'  blood,  too,  that  dog  does.' 

'  Oh/  returned  Job,  quietly,  '  I  shan't  part  with  the  dog.' 

6  By  gad,  you  will,  though,'  said  the  sergeant.  '  They'll  see 
about  that  at  the  barracks  cursed  smart.  You  see  if  they  won't.' 

Job  stuck  out  that  obstinate  underjaw  of  his  and  fell  a- thinking. 
He  had  pledged  himself  to  Pincher  from  the  moment  when  that 
intelligent  brute  had  chosen  between  his  old  and  his  present 
master.  He  had  since  then  pledged  himself  to  His  Sacred  Majesty 
King  William  the  Fourth — an  affair,  on  the  face  of  things,  much 
more  important.  The  two  pledges  seemed  likely  to  contradict 
each  other.  By-and-by  the  young  man  smiled.  He  beheld,  in 
vision,  the  attempt  to  remove  the  unwilling  Pincher  from  the 
master  of  his  choice,  and  the  vision  soothed  him. 

The  sergeant  strutted  by  his  side  in  something  of  a  huff,  but 
the  prospective  drink  mollified  him. 

'  What  d'ye  say  to  a  drop  at  the  barrack  canteen  ? '  he  asked  a 
minute  or  two  later.  <  You'll  meet  a  pal  or  two  there,  fellows  as 
has  joined  your  corps.  They  start  for  head-quarters  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  so  you'll  have  no  time  to  wait.' 

6  Where  are  head-quarters  ? '  asked  Job. 

'  Dublin,'  returned  the  sergeant.  '  Ah,  you're  just  beginning 
to  see  the  world  ! '  He  cast  an  occasional  eye  on  Pincher.  4  I'll 
give  you  a  pound  for  that  dog,'  he  said  at  last. 

4  Thank  you,'  said  Job ;  *  he's  worth  twenty.' 

( You'll  have  to  part  with  him,  you  know,'  said  the  sergeant. 
'  You  can't  keep  him.  That's  rot,  you  know,  the  notion  of  keeping 
him  is.' 

6 1  shall  see,'  said  Job.  The  more  he  looked  at  it  the  less  he 
liknd  it,  but  he  was  bound.  He  had  taken  His  Majesty's  money, 
and  he  must  obey  his  rules. 
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He  slept  that  night  in  barracks,  and  Pincher  was  curled  below 
the  bedstead  on  which  he  lay.  He  began  to  think  the  dog  might 
pass  unnoticed.  Next  day  he  was  examined  by  the  surgeon,  sworn 
in  at  the  police-court,  and  put  on  rations.  He  spent  his  free  time 
in  wanderings  about  the  streets,  choosing  quarters  where  he  was 
least  likely  to  be  known.  Pincher  followed  him  everywhere,  and 
the  lad's  sore  heart  fastened  to  him  more  and  more.  He  was  all 
that  was  left  of  old  times,  and  he  had  attached  himself  to  the 
wanderer  of  his  own  free  will.  It  was  not  in  nature  to  part  with 
him. 

Next  day,  in  company  with  a  score  of  recruits  bound  for  Ire- 
land, and  a  contingent  of  infantry  some  fifty  strong,  he  marched 
towards  Bristol.  Some  of  the  men  were  scarecrows,  all  were  stupid 
and  ribald.  Job's  heart  was  less  fierce  against  his  father  than  it 
had  been,  and  he  had  never  felt  so  tender  to  his  friends  or  to  the 
sweetheart  he  was  leaving  behind  him.  Pincher  marched  along- 
side, and  nobody  made  any  remark  about  him.  The  officer  in 
charge  spoke  to  Job  once  or  twice,  questioned  him,  and  advised 
him  kindly ;  but  one  or  two  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  were 
brutes,  and  his  blood  boiled  a  hundred  times  before  his  share  of 
the  march  was  over. 

They  were  in  the  western  country,  and  if  he  could  have  under- 
taken the  tramp  alone  he  would  have  found  it  pleasant.  The 
weather  was  lovely  and  not  too  warm,  the  beautiful  country  seemed 
to  smile  softly  all  around  him.  But  his  companions  poisoned  the 
sweet  air  with  abominable  songs  and  sayings,  and  his  heart  burned 
with  loathing. 

So  on  to  Gloucester,  and  at  Job's  billet  there  a  grizzled  old 
non-com,  came  round  and  observed  Pincher. 

'  Whose  dog  is  that  ?  ' 

*  Mine,'  said  Job. 

'  Send  him  packing,'  said  the  old  fellow,  grimly. 

4  He's  not  in  anybody's  way,'  returned  Job,  quietly,  but  in  a 
sort  of  rage  at  heart.  <  He's  a  valuable  dog,  and  when  I  get  to 
headquarters,  if  I  can't  keep  him  myself,  perhaps  one  of  the  officers 
might  care  to  have  him.' 

'  Young  man,'  said  the  grizzled  sergeant-major,  '  you've  made 
a  mistake.  The  service  isn't  a  hospital  for  female  convalescents, 
and  we  don't  allow  lap-dogs.  Send  the  brute  packing.' 

'  Send  him  packing  yourself,'  said  Job,  with  a  grimness  equal 
to  the  old  fellow's  own. 
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The  sergeant-major  raised  his  stick,  and  Pincher,  with  a  look 
exceeding  sour,  drew  his  lips  a  little  back,  and  growled. 

•  Quiet,  Pincher,'  cried  Job,  and  the  stick  was  lowered  slowly 
and  with  caution. 

The  intending  assailant  withdrew,  and  Job  triumphed  un- 
reasonably and  before  his  time.  In  five  minutes  the  grizzled 
authority  was  back  again. 

'  You've  got  to-night  to  get  rid  of  him  in,'  he  said,  looking 
round  the  edge  of  the  door.  '  If  he  tries  to  follow  to-morrow  he'll 
be  shot.' 

'  Will  he  ?  '  cried  Job,  jumping  to  his  feet. 

'  He  will,'  said  the  old  fellow,  viciously,  and  again  withdrew. 

For  a  moment  this  statement  alarmed  the  youngster,  but  in 
the  next  he  laughed  at  it.  It  seemed  too  absurd  to  fancy  a  line  of 
British  soldiers  called  out  to  shoot  a  dog  because  he  insisted  on 
following  a  recruit  to  barracks.  Nobody  in  authority  would  dream, 
or  do  more  than  dream,  of  such  a  folly.  So  Job  possessed  his 
heart  in  quiet,  and  that  night  slept  in  peace.  Next  morning 
Pincher  came  down  stairs  with  Job,  and  sat,  with  the  majesty  of 
unconscious  courage  upon  him,  at  the  door  of  the  little  inn.  Job 
was  scarcely  so  trim  as  he  had  been  a  few  days  earlier,  for  travel- 
ling afoot  without  baggage  will  have  a  deteriorating  effect  upon 
the  smartest  of  young  men,  but  he  was  able  to  borrow  blacking- 
brushes  and  a  razor  from  the  kit  of  a  friendly  regular,  and  he  was 
smartening  himself  as  best  he  could  when  he  heard  a  voice  at  the 
door. 

'  That's  the  brute,  sir/ 

'Filthy  looking-beast,'  said  another  voice,  «  have  him  drowned.' 

Out  came  Job  immediately,  with  a  brush  in  one  hand  and  his 
hat  in  the  other.  There  was  the  grizzled  old  fellow  of  last  night 
again,  and  with  him  a  young  officer  with  a  pinched  and  super- 
cilious face. 

'  This  is  the  man  that  owns  him,  sir,'  said  the  sergeant-major, 
indicating  Job.  The  officer  looked  at  the  youngster  with  cold 
arrogance  and  turned  away. 

<  Have  the  brute  drowned  at  once,'  he  said. 

The  recruit's  heart  beat  hard,  but  he  stepped  forward 
with  outward  composure,  and  bowed  civilian-fashion  to  his 
officer. 

' 1  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  Will  you  allow  me  a  word  ? '  The 
other  turned  his  insolent  eyes  slowly  on  the  petitioner  and  stared 
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at  him  with  an  unchanging  look.  «  My  dog  is  not  in  anybody's 
way.  He  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  animal,  and  I  hope  that  at 
head- quarters  I  shall  find  some  one  of  the  officers  who  will  be  kind 
enough  to  accept  him.' 

He  extended  his  hands  as  he  spoke  with  the  natural  gesture  of 
a  man  who  asks  a  favour. 

'  Stand  at  attention,'  returned  the  officer.  '  Sergeant-major, 
have  that  brute  drowned  if  he  attempts  to  follow  the  detachment.' 

Job  threw  the  brush  into  the  passage  of  the  little  hostel,  and 
put  on  his  tat.  Then  he  whistled  to  Pincher  and  walked  quietly 
away. 

< Where's  that  fellow  going?  Halt!'  cried  the  officer.  Job 
walked  on  with  Pincher  at  his  heels.  The  officer  ran  forward  and 
caught  him  up.  '  Halt ! '  he  cried  again.  Job  looked  neither  to 
left  nor  right,  but  walked  on  as  if  he  neither  saw  nor  heard.  The 
young  officer  in  his  wrath  lost  his  dignity,  and  seized  the  departing 
recruit  by  the  arm. 

'  You  mean  to  drown  my  dog  ? '  asked  Job,  stopping  short. 

{ Put  this  man  under  arrest,'  said  the  officer,  <  and  drown  that 
beast  at  once.' 

There  was  enough  in  the  situation  to  quicken  thought,  and  in 
less  than  a  second  Job  Eound  saw  his  position  from  two  or  three 
different  standpoints,  so  that  when  he  knocked  the  officer  down  he 
did  it  on  comparatively  mature  reflection.  There  was  but  one 
way  in  which  he  could  keep  faith  with  Pincher,  and  breach  of 
faith  meant  death  to  him.  To  keep  his  engagement  with  a  bull- 
dog he  must  break  a  solemn  promise  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent 
Majesty.  The  value  of  the  two  engagements  looked  hugely  dis- 
proportionate, and  to  Job's  mind  the  weight  was  all  on  Pincher's 
side.  So  he  knocked  the  officer  down  and  bolted,  with  a  shout  to 
the  dog  to  follow.  There  were  wide  grass-fields  a  hundred  yards 
away,  and  the  street  which  led  to  them  was  free  of  passengers. 
Before  the  grizzled  sergeant-major  had  turned  out  the  two  or  three 
regulars  in  pursuit,  Job  had  leaped  the  second  hedge.  The  men 
streamed  along  after  him,  and  a  dozen  volunteers  joined  the  chase 
hotly.  But  the  deserter  ran  like  a  deer,  and  his  start  of  two  hun- 
dred yards  was  lengthened  into  three  and  then  into  four.  They 
stood  to  watch  him  until  he  leaped  a  high  hedge,  and  dropping  on 
lower  land  on  the  other  side  disappeared  from  view,  and  then  they 
trailed  back  to  the  billet  of  last  night,  and  found  exercise  for  all 
the  comminatory  eloquence  of  the  sergeant-major. 
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Job  heard  the  last  sound  of  the  hunt  fade  away  behind  him, 
and  crouching  under  the  tall  hedge  saw  the  pursuer?  returning. 

'  Come  along,  Pincher,'  he  said,  gasping  hard.  '  You  stuck  to 
me,  and  I'll  stick  to  you.  We're  rogues  and  vagabonds  now,  the 
pah  of  us.' 


CHAPTER  III. 

Ix  those  days  three  copies  of  the  Times  used  to  reach  Castle 
Barfield  one  day  after  publication,  and  all  passed  through  the 
hards  of  William  Armstrong,  printer,  stationer,  newsvendor, 
and  bookseller.  The  rector's  copy  was  called  for  with  clockwork 
punctuality  by  the  rector's  serving- man,  the  great  employer's 
copy  was  despatched  by  messenger,  and  the  readers  at  the  Castle 
Barfield  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  Christian  Knowledge 
waited  as  a  general  thing  until  the  newsvendor  had  gone  through 
the  Times  columns  at  his  leisure. 

Job's  disappearance  saddened  Armstrong.     It  was  no  fault  of 

his  that  the  lad  had  turned  his  back  on  the  parish  he  was  born 

"  in  :  yet  wiser  words,  or  a  little  more  kindness,  might  have  kept  him 

back.     The  shopkeeper  felt  as  if  a  son  of  his  own  were  out  in  the 

cold. 

The  cracked  bell  tinkled  on  the  shop-door  one  evening  four- 
teen days  after  Job's  departure,  and  the  vicar's  man  and  Arm- 
strong's errand-boy  came  in  together.  The  boy  intercepted  the 
mail-cart  at  the  post-office  daily,  and  the  vicar's  man  always  met 
him.  Armstrong  woke  from  his  fancies,  opened  the  little  parcel, 
surrendered  one  journal  to  the  boy,  another  to  the  servant,  and 
himself  opened  and  folded  back  the  third.  By  chance  something 
in  the  columns  of  advertisements — scantier  then  than  now — 
caught  his  attention,  and  he  strayed  up  and  down  amongst  them, 
trifling  with  his  appetite  and  using  the  publishers'  announcements 
as  a  sort  of  hors  d'ceuvre.  All  on  a  sudden  he  read  one  little 
paragraph  at  a  glance.  It  began  with  a  '  Whereas  '  in  large  type, 
and  ended  with  '  the  above  reward,'  in  small,  and  between  the  two 
it  told  a  story  which  Armstrong  seemed  to  read  by  a  kind  of 
inspiration.  '  John  Smith,  six  feet  one  inch  in  height,  chest 
measurement  forty-one  inches,  age  two-and-twenty,  hair  red,  eyes 
grey  and  large,  had  enlisted  in  the  town  of  Birmingham  on  the 
fifteenth  instant,  and  had  on  the  twenty-second  deserted  in  the 
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city  of  Gloucester,  after  committing  a  brutal  assault  upon  one 
Captain  Coninghame.  Was  respectably  attired  in  civilian  cos- 
tume, and  accompanied  by  a  bull-cleg  answering  to  the  name  of 
Pincher.  Any  person  giving  such  information  as  would  lead  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  said  John  Smith  should  receive  on  application 
to  Messrs  Begg  &  Bagg,  of  Chancery  Lane,  London,  solicitors  to 
the  aforesaid  Captain  Coninghame,  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds.' 

6  The  lad 's  clean  ruined/  sighed  Armstrong,  dropping  the  paper 
on  his  knees,  <  and  a  fugitive  from  the  face  of  justice.' 

The  bull-dog  answering  to  the  name  of  Pincher  would  have 
banished  doubt  at  once,  if  any  room  had  existed  for  doubt  to  find  a 
foothold  upon.  A  John  Smith  who  stood  Job  Bound's  height,  carried 
his  age,  wore  his  hair,  and  looked  out  of  his  eyes,  and  who,  moreover, 
enlisted  in  His  Majesty's  service  on  the  day  of  Job's  departure, 
wore  a  thin  disguise  indeed  to  Armstrong's  fancy. 

'  A  sore  heart,'  said  Armstrong,  half  aloud,  '  is  oftentimes  an 
angry  heart,  and  the  lad  went  away  wounded  to  the  quick.  I 
might  have  seen  a  way  to  hinder  it.  Any  way,  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  ill-news  should  travel  round  the  parish  if  I  can  help  it. 
It's  a  poor  precaution,  but  I'll  take  it.' 

He  folded  the  paper  firmly,  and  in  such  wise  that  the  adver- 
tisement came  to  the  edge.  Then  with  a  wet  finger  he  rubbed  at 
it  until  John  Smith  and  the  dog  who  answered  to  the  name  of 
*  Pincher '  went  out  of  being  so  far  as  that  copy  was  concerned. 
It  looked  as  if  the  journal  had  been  frayed  in  travelling. 

'  There'll  be  no  gossip  at  the  reading-room  at  least,'  he  said 
as  he  surveyed  his  work.  It  was  growing  dusk,  and  he  began  to 
light  the  dull  shop  lamps.  As  he  fixed  the  last,  and  laid  a  hand 
upon  the  paper,  the  street-door  opened,  and  a  buxom  woman 
entered,  with  a  quaint  figure  in  her  rear. 

<  Shut  the  door,  Clem,'  said  the  buxom  woman.   <  How  be  you, 
Mr.  Armstrong,  and  how's  the  missis  ? ' 

<  Pretty  well,'  he  answered.     '  And  how's  Mistress  Bache  ?     Is 
that  Clement  ?     The  lad's  growing  finely.' 

(  Come  and  shake  hands  wi'  Mr.  Armstrong,  Clem.' 
The  odd  figure  came  into  the  light,  and  reached  a  hand  like 
a  blanched  claw  across  the  counter.     Armstrong  bent  over  and 
took  it  gently,  looking  downwards  at  a  mere  child  of  seven  or 
eight,  with  an  aged  face,  and  a  form  so  twisted  and  distorted  that 
it  excited  almost  as  much  surprise  as  pity. 
'  Well,  Clement !     How's  all  with  you  ?  ' 
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£  I've  been  pretty  well  for  a  day  or  two,  thank  you,  sir,'  said 
Clement,  smiling. 

4  That's  hearty,  lad,  that's  hearty,'  said  the  bookseller.  <  You'll 
be  for  more  books  now,  I'll  be  bound.  You'll  have  done  with  the 
«  Animated  Nature,"  eh  ?  ' 

(  Not  yet,  sir,'  the  child  answered ;  '  I  should  like  to  keep  it 
longer,  if  you'll  let  me.' 

4  Ay,  ay,  lad,  keep  it  as  long  as  you  need  it.  Come  in,  Mistress 
Bi  che.  Come  in,  Clement.  Mistress  Armstrong  will  be  glad  to 
see  you.' 

A  door  at  the  back  of  the  shop  opened  into  a  sterile  apart- 
ment, which  had  no  air  of  habitual  occupation.  The  furniture 
was  wrapped  in  clinging  cerements,  and  the  air  of  the  room  was 
clill.  Beyond  this  family  sarcophagus  lay  the  kitchen,  a  room 
all  warmth  and  brightness.  Here  the  young  male  Armstrongs 
sat  at  a  big  table,  each  with  his  hands  buried  in  his  hair,  and  a 
book  at  his  nose.  The  young  female  Armstrongs  sat  at  the  side 
of  the  hearth,  on  which  a  small  but  clear  fire  was  burning.  They 
burn  fires  all  the  year  round  in  the  coal  countries.  All  rose  to 
greet  the  new  comers,  and  Mrs.  Armstrong,  at  the  sound  of  voices, 
emerged  from  a  pantry,  which  was  built  out  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  and  shook  hands  warmly. 

In  the  brighter  light  the  child's  face,  though  prematurely  aged, 
showed  a  beauty  of  its  own.  His  eyes  were  large  and  of  a  lovely 
brown,  and  his  whole  expression  was  intelligent  and  docile.  Mouth 
and  chin  were  especially  sweet  in  expression,  and  his  thick  brown 
curls  clustered  close  about  a  head  of  perfect  form,  and  framed  a 
forehead  both  broad  and  lofty.  Armstrong  patted  his  brown  curls 
gently,  and  the  three  girls  knelt  about  him  and  kissed  him.  By- 
and-by  he  escaped  them,  and  made  for  a  big-nosed  lad  at  the 
table. 

'  What  are  you  reading,  David  ?  ' 

<  Oh ! '  said  David,  with  the  prolonged  drawl  of  the  district, 
'  It's  about  a  fellow  as  bolted  away  from  home,  like  Job  Eound.' 

The  eldest  Miss  Armstrong  dissolved  in  tears,  and  the  boy's 
mother  made  a  dash  at  him.  The  offender  dived  with  great 
dexterity,  and  evaded  chastisement. 

6  G-o  and  mind  the  shop,  David,'  said  his  father. 

David  withdrew,  with  a  beckoning  finger  extended  to  the 
child,  who  followed  him. 

'  Should  you  like  to  hear  a  tale,  Clem  ? ' 

2—2 
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<  Yes.     Tell  me  that  one   about  Friar  Tack  and  the  Black 
Knight/ 

<  Oh,  blow  them.     D'ye  know  the  Keffel  of  Gabdad  ? ' 

6  No,'  said  Clem,  settling  himself  nestlingly  at  the  other's 
knees ;  <  tell  it.' 

David  thereupon  began  to  relate  one  of  the  better-known 
adventures  of  the  great  Haroun  Alraschid,  and  in  a  while  Clem 
broke  in : 

6 1  know  that.  They  lit  all  the  lights  in  the  grand  pavilion 
where  the  fair  Persian  lived.  Job  told  me.  Only  he  called  it 
the  Caliph  of  Bagdad.' 

6  Oh,  bother  the  naam,'  said  David.  '  When  I'm  readin'  a  tale 
I  niver  stop  for  the  naams.' 

<  I  shouldn't  like  not  to  know  Job's  name  now  he's  gone  away,' 
said  Clem,  wistfully. 

<  What's  he  got  to  do  with  it  ?  '  asked  David. 

*  Why,  it's  like  that,'  Clem  answered,  too  vaguely  for  David's 
apprehension.     '  Do  you  think  Job'll  come  back  again  ? ' 

*  I  dunno,'  said  David.     <  Our  Grace  is  allays  bustin'  out  a- 
cryin'  if  you  talk  about  him.' 

'  Perhaps  she  liked  him,'  said  Clem,  doubtfully. 

'  You're  a  rum  un,  Clem,'  remarked  David,  rubbing  his  own 
big  nose  in  a  thoughtful  way.  'You  ain't  like  a  young  un. 
You're  like  a  old  un.' 

4  Tell  me  about  Friar  Tuck  and  the  Black  Knight,'  said  Clem. 
'  I  know  the  other  one,  and  you  never  finished  that.' 

David  began  on  the  Friar's  singing  and  the  Black  Knight 
thundering  at  the  door.  He  reduced  Sir  Walter  to  the  Castle 
Barfield  idiom,  but  the  translation  was  spirited  and  veracious.  It 
held  them  both  spell-bound  for  half  an  hour,  and  in  the  mean- 
time their  elders  in  the  kitchen  talked  of  things  in  general,  and 
avoided  mention  of  Job  Round.  Things  had  gone  so  prosperously 
with  the  boys  that  the  Black  Knight  was  doing- nothing  in 
the  lists  in  a  new  series  of  his  adventures,  when  the  cracked 
bell  tinkled  for  the  first  time  on  their  ears,  and  Mr.  Ezekiel  Eound 
entered. 

6  Gi'  me  a  shillin'  bottle  o'  writin'-flewid,'  said  Ezekiel. 

The  boy  shrieked  '  Father,'  through  the  open  door  at  the  back 
of  the  shop,  and  Armstrong  came  in  placidly  from  his  perusal  of 
yesterday's  news,  with  his  spectacles  pushed  up  on  his  forehead. 
He  did  not  at  first  notice  Ezekiel,  but  stood  vacantly  pushing 
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things  about  the  counter,  and  waiting  for  a  statement  of  the 
customer's  desires. 

*  Gi'  me  a  shillin'  bottle  o'  writin'-flewid,'  said  Ezekiel  again. 
Armstrong  peered  at  him  doubtfully,  and,  being  sure  of  him, 
began  to  rummage  on  the  shelves.  '  Send  them  childern  into 
the  house,'  Ezekiel  said  a  moment  later,  and  Armstrong  de- 
spatched them  by  a  wave  of  the  hand. 

'  What's  your  will  ?  '  he  asked. 

'.Have  you  heard  anything  from  my  son  Job  ? '  inquired 
Ezekiel,  hoarsely. 

'  Not  a  word,'  answered  the  stationer.  Ezekiel  fidgeted  with 
h  is  watch  seals  and  the  loose  coin  in  his  pocket.  '  You're  learning 
wisdom  like  the  rest  of  us  ?  '  said  Armstrong. 

'  I  thought  you  might  ha'  done,'  said  Ezekiel ;  '  an'  I  called  to 
toll  you,  once  for  all,  mind  you,  as,  if  you  did,  you  could  tell  him 
as  he  needn't  expect  nothing  out  o'  me.' 

'  You're  just  hungering  for  a  word  from  the  lad ! '  cried 
Armstrong. 

'  Not  me,'  replied  Ezekiel.  '  If  he  writes  to  you,  you  can  tell 
him  as  I'm  done  wi'  him.  Done  wi'  him,  for  good  and  all.' 

'  Man,'  said  the  Scotchman,  *  but  I'm  sorry  for  you.  Ye  may 
hear  of  him  again,  but  I'm  sore  afraid  ye'll  meet  no  more.  You've 
driven  the  puir  lad  to  desperation.'  He  moved  away  to  close  the 
door,  and  returning  leaned  across  the  counter,  and  spoke  in  a 
solemn  murmur  :  '  He's  proclaimed.  There's  a  price  of  fifty 
pound  upon  his  head.  Man,  man,'  he  broke  out  suddenly,  '  it's 
hard  upo'  ye,  though  ye  desairved  it.  He'll  never  write  to  ye  to 
beg  your  help,  for  I  know  his  dour  heart  o'er  well.  Ye'll  see 
your  flesh  and  blood  no  more,  Ezekiel  Round,  and  ye  cut  it  away 
and  passed  it  through  the  fire  unto  Moloch  with  your  own  hand.' 

'  What's  he  done  ? '  demanded  Ezekiel,  in  dismay. 

' He  enlisted,'  Armstrong  whispered,  'the  day  he  left  this,  under 
the  name  of  John  Smith,  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  this  present 
month.  On  the  twenty-second  he  assaulted  an  officer  and  deserted, 
and  there's  a  price  of  fifty  pound  upon  his  head.' 

Ezekiel  sat  down  upon  a  pile  of  printing  paper. 

'  That's  a  sore  shame, '  he  said,  '  to  befall  a  daycent  family.' 

'  If  ever  he  writes  to  me,  and  he  may  well  do  that,'  said  Arm- 
strong, 'I'll  let  ye  see  the  letter.  He'll  be  sad  and  sore  and  sorry 
many'll  be  the  time  or  ever  he  wins  back  to  Castle  Barfield.' 

'  He  mon't  look  for  nothin'  from  me,'  cried  Ezekiel,  rising, 
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'Then  look  you,'  returned  Armstrong,  'for  nothing  from 
Heaven  in  your  distresses.' 

Ezekiel  breathed  hard  at  him,  and  lifting  the  unbrushed  beaver, 
mopped  his  forehead  with  a  red  cotton  handkerchief. 

4  You're  a  hard  feller,  Armstrong,'  he  said  at  last.  The  sta- 
tioner had  slipped  down  his  spectacles  to  look  at  him,  and  shook 
his  head  at  this,  mournfully. 

« I'm  hard  ?  he  said.  <  Well,  maybe  I'm  harder  on  you  than 
one  poor  mortal  has  a  right  to  be  upon  another.  But  you'd  anger 
a  wise  man,  let  alone  a  fool  like  me.  Why,  man,  I  see  through 
you  like  a  pane  o'  glass.  You're  just  wretched  at  home,  and  ye 
think,  "  I'll  get  down  to  Armstrong  and  see  if  he  knows  aught 
about  my  lad  that  I  drove  out  o'  the  house  like  a  dog,  a  fortnight 
back  "  ;  and  ye  come  here,  if  it  weren't  for  your  own  pig-headed 
pride,  ready  to  take  him  back  to  your  heart,  and  then  ye've  the 
impudence  to  tell  me  that  ye're  in  as  silly  a  pet  as  ye  were  when 
I  last  saw  ye.  Hoots,  man !  when  I  know  all  the  while  that  ye 
long  to  see  him,  and  would  give  a  thousand  pounds  never  to  have 
quarrelled  with  him.' 

'  I  wouldn't  gi'  twopence,'  growled  Ezekiel. 
'  There,  there,'  said  Armstrong,  almost  snappishly.      '  Take 
away  your  writing-fluid,  if  that's  what  ye  cam'  for.     And  when  I 
hear  from  Job,  if  ever  I  do,  I'll  refrain  from  troubling  you  about 
him.' 

6  If  my  son  's  that  onfilial,'  said  Ezekiel,  '  as  he  can't  write  to 
his  own  father,  I  bain't  a-going  to  trouble  no  more  about  him.' 

*  Take  your  purchased  goods,'  returned  Armstrong,  '  and  leave 
my  shop.' 

'  It  ain't  no  wonder,'  said  Ezekiel,  c  as  you  ain't  got  a  better 
trade,  if  that's  how  you  talk  to  your  customers.' 

Armstrong's  anger  vanished  at  this,  and  he  smiled  outright. 
'  I  am  like  the  melancholy  Jaques,  Mr.  Eound,'  he  said  ;  <  it 

is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a man  of  your  mental  build.' 

'  There's  no  meanin'  in  half  the  things  as  you  say,'  returned 
Mr.  Round.  <  I'll  tek  the  writin'-flewid  wi'  me,  and  theer's  your 
shilling.  If  Job  writes  to  you,  you  can  tell  him  as  I've  a-done  wi' 
him  for  good  an'  all.  He's  got  naught  to  look  for  from  me.  He 
took  me  at  a  word,  and  he  left  my  house,  an'  now  he'll  ha'  to  stop 
away.' 

The  buxom  woman  appeared,  with  Clem's  pitiful  figure  behind 
her.  She  bade  Armstrong  good-night  in  a  hurried  and  frightened 
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way,  and  bobbed  a  reluctant  curtsey  at  Ezekiel,  who  knew  himself 
the  cause  of  her  tremor.  He  was  not  so  dull  but  he  could  see 
hew  people  looked  askance  at  him. 

'  Hillo ! '  he  said  clumsily;  'is  that  thee,  Clem?  I've  got  a 
sixpince  somewhere.  Ah,  here  it  is  !  Here's  a  sixpince  for  thee, 
Clem.' 

But  Clem  drew  back  from  him  in  undisguised  fear  and  aversion, 
ard  Ezekiel,  with  an  indistinct  murmur  about  pride  and  upstarts, 
snatched  up  his  purchase  and  left  the  shop. 

'  They'm  all  agen  me,  cuss  'em,'  he  said  bitterly.  'An'  all 
bocos  I  wouldn't  let  my  lad  ride  roughshod  over  me,  when  he 
wanted  to  talk  equal  to  his  own  father.' 

(2b  be  continued.) 
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WITH   ESPECIAL   REFERENCE   TO   HIS    RELATIONS   WITH   CHILDREN. 

BY  HIS  ELDEST  DAUGHTER. 

CHARLES  DICKENS  was  a  very  little  and  a  very  sickly  boy,  but  he 
had  always  the  belief  that  this  circumstance  had  brought  to  him 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  having  greatly  inclined  him  to 
reading. 

When  money  troubles  came  upon  his  parents,  the  poor  little 
fellow  was  taken  away  from  school  and  kept  for  some  time  at  an 
occupation  most  distasteful  to  him,  with  every  surrounding  that 
could  jar  on  sensitive  and  refined  feelings.  But  the  great  hard- 
ship, and  the  one  which  he  felt  most  acutely,  was  the  want  of  the 
companionship  of  boys  of  his  own  age.  A  few  years  later  on  we 
read  in  '  Mr.  Forster's  Life '  a  schoolfellow's  description  of  Charles 
Dickens :  '  A  healthy-looking  boy,  small  but  well-built,  with  a  more 
than  usual  flow  of  spirits,  inclining  to  harmless  fun,  seldom  or 
never,  I  think,  to  mischief.  He  usually  held  his  head  more 
erect  than  lads  ordinarily  do,  and  there  was  a  general  smartness 
about  him.'  This  is  also  a  very  goocj  personal  description  of 
the  man. 

I  have  never  heard  him  refer  in  any  way  to  his  own  childish 
days,  excepting  in  one  instance,  when  he  would  tell  the  story  of 
how,  when  he  lived  at  Chatham,  he  and  his  father  often  passed 
Gad's  Hill  in  their  walks,  and  what  an  admiration  he  had  for  the 
red-brick  house  with  its  beautiful  old  cedar  trees,  and  how  it 
seemed  to  him  to  be  larger  and  finer  than  any  other  house ;  and 
how  his  father  would  tell  him  that  if  he  were  to  be  very  persevering 
and  were  to  work  hard  he  might  perhaps  some  day  come  to  live  in 
it.  I  have  heard  him  tell  this  story  over  and  over  again,  when 
he  had  become  the  possessor  of  the  very  place  which  had  taken 
such  a  hold  upon  his  childish  affections.  Beyond  this  I  cannot 
recall  a  single  instance  of  any  allusion  being  made  by  him  to  his 
own  early  childhood. 

He  believed  the  power  of  observation  in  very  young  children 
to  be  close  and  accurate,  and  he  thought  that  the  recollection  of 
most  of  us  could  go  further  back  than  we  suppose.  I  do  not  know 
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far  my  own  memory  may  carry  me  back,  but  I  have  no 
remembrance  of  my  childhood  which  is  not  immediately  associated 
vith  him. 

He  had  a  wonderful  attraction  for  children  and  a  quick  per- 
ception of  their  character  and  disposition  ;  a  most  winning  and 
easy  way  with  them,  full  of  fun,  but  also  of  a  graver  sympathy 
with  their  many  small  troubles  and  perplexities,  which  made  them 
recognise  a  friend  in  him  at  once. 

I  have  often  seen  mere  babies,  who  would  look  at  no  other 
stranger  present,  put  out  their  tiny  arms  to  him  with  unbounded 
confidence,  or  place  a  small  hand  in  his  and  trot  away  with  him, 
quite  proud  and  contented  at  having  found  such  a  companion; 
and  although  with  his  own  children  he  had  sometimes  a  sterner 
manner  than  he  had  with  others,  there  was  not  one  of  them  who 
feared  to  go  to  him  for  help  and  advice,  knowing  well  that  there 
was  no  trouble  too  trivial  to  claim  his  attention,  and  that  in  him 
T,hey  would  always  find  unvarying  justice  and  love.  When  any 
treat  had  to  be  asked  for,  the  second  little  daughter,  always  a  pet 
of  her  father's,  was  pushed  into  his  study  by  the  other  children, 
and  always  returned  triumphant.  He  wrote  special  prayers  for 
us  as  soon  as  we  could  speak,  interested  himself  in  our  lessons, 
would  give  prizes  for  industry,  for  punctuality,  for  neat  and 
unblotted  copy-books.  A  word  of  commendation  from  him  was 
indeed  most  highly  cherished,  and  would  set  our  hearts  glowing 
with  pride  and  pleasure. 

His  study,  to  us  children,  was  rather  a  mysterious  and  awe- 
inspiring  chamber,  and  while  he  was  at  work  no  one  was  allowed 
to  enter  it.  We  little  ones  had  to  pass  the  door  as  quietly  as 
possible,  and  our  little  tongues  left  off  chattering.  But  at  no 
time  through  his  busy  life  was  he  too  busy  to  think  of  us,  to 
amuse  us,  or  to  interest  himself  in  all  that  concerned  us.  Ever 
since  I  can  remember  anything  I  remember  him  as  the  good 
genius  of  the  house,  and  as  its  happy,  bright,  and  funny  genius. 
He  had  a  peculiar  tone  of  voice  and  way  of  speaking  for  each  of 
his  children,  who  could  tell,  without  being  called  by  name,  which 
was  the  one  addressed.  He  had  funny  songs  which  he  used  to 
sing  to  them  before  they  went  to  bed.  One  in  particular,  about 
an  old  man  who  caught  cold  and  rheumatism  while  sitting  in  an 
omnibus,  was  a  great  favourite,  and  as  it  was  accompanied  by 
sneezes,  coughs,  and  gesticulations,  it  had  to  be  sung  over  and 
over  again  before  the  small  audience  was  satisfied. 

2—5 
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I  can  see  him  now,  through  the  rnist  of  years,  with  a  child 
nearly  always  on  his  knee  at  this  time  of  the  evening,  his  bright 
and  beautiful  eyes  full  of  life  and  fun.  I  can  hear  his  clear,  sweet 
voice  as  he  sang  to  those  children  as  if  he  had  no  other  occupation 
in  the  world  but  to  amuse  them  ;  and  when  they  grew  older,  and 
were  able  to  act  little  plays,  it  was  their  father  himself  who  was 
teacher,  manager,  and  prompter  to  the  infant  amateurs.  These 
theatricals  were  undertaken  as  earnestly  and  seriously  as  were 
those  of  the  grown-up  people.  He  would  teach  the  children  their 
parts  separately ;  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  acting  himself  for 
their  edification.  At  one  moment  he  would  be  the  dragon  in 
'  Fortunio,'  at  the  next  one  of  the  seven  servants,  then  a  jockey — 
played  by  the  youngest  child,  whose  little  legs  had  much  diffi- 
culty to  get  into  the  tiny  top-boots — until  he  had  taken  every 
part  in  the  play. 

As  with  his  grown-up  company  of  actors,  so  with  his  juvenile 
company,  did  his  own  earnestness  and  activity  work  upon  them  and 
affect  each  personally.  The  shyest  and  most  awkward  child  would 
come  out  quite  brilliantly  under  his  patient  and  always  encouraging 
training. 

At  the  juvenile  parties  he  was  always  the  ruling  spirit.  He 
had  acquired  by  degrees  an  excellent  collection  of  conjuring 
tricks,  and  on  Twelfth  Night — his  eldest  son's  birthday — he 
would  very  often,  dressed  as  a  magician,  give  a  conjuring  enter- 
tainment, when  a  little  figure  which  appeared  from  a  wonder- 
ful and  mysterious  bag,  and  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  personal 
friend  of  the  conjuror,  would  greatly  delight  the  audience  by  his 
funny  stories,  his  eccentric  voice  and  way  of  speaking,  and  by  his 
miraculous  appearances  and  disappearances.  Of  course  a  plum 
pudding  was  made  in  a  hat,  and  was  always  one  of  the  great 
successes  of  the  evening.  I  have  seen  many  such  puddings,  but 
no  other  conjuror  has  been  able  to  put  into  a  pudding  all  the  love, 
sympathy,  fun,  and  thorough  enjoyment  which  seemed  to  come 
from  the  hands  of  this  great  magician.  Then,  when  supper  time 
came,  he  would  be  everywhere  at  once,  serving,  cutting  up  the 
great  twelfth  cake,  dispensing  the  bonbons,  proposing  toasts,  and 
calling  upon  first  one  child  and  then  another  for  a  song  or  recita- 
tion. How  eager  the  little  faces  looked  for  each  turn  to  come 
round,  and  how  they  would  blush  and  brighten  up  when  the 
magician's  eyes  looked  their  way ! 

One  year,  before  a  Twelfth  Night  dance,  when  his  two  daughters 
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were  quite  liny  girls,  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  they  must 
t -ach  him  and  his  friend  John  Leech  the  polka.  The  lessons 
v  ere  begun  as  soon  as  thought  of,  and  continued  for  some  time. 
It  must  have  been  rather  a  funny  sight  to  see  the  two  small 
children  teaching  those  two  men — Mr.  Leech  was  over  six  feet — 
to  dance,  all  four  as  solemn  and  staid  as  possible. 

As  in  everything  he  undertook  so  in  this  instance  did  Charles 
Dickens  throw  his  whole  heart  into  the  dance.  No  one  could  have 
taken  more  pains  than  he  did,  or  have  been  more  eager  and  anxious, 
or  more  conscientious  about  steps  and  time  than  he  was.  And 
often,  after  the  lesson  was  over,  he  would  jump  up  and  have  a 
practice  by  himself.  When  the  night  of  the  party  came  both  the 
*  mall  dancing  mistresses  felt  anxious  and  nervous.  I  know  that 
1  he  heart  of  one  beat  very  fast  when  the  moment  for  starting  off 
arrived.  But  both  pupils  acquitted  themselves  perfectly,  and  were 
i  he  admiration  of  all  beholders. 

Sir  Koger  de  Coverley  was  always  the  finale  to  those  dances, 
and  was  a  special  favourite  of  Charles  Dickens,  who  kept  it  up  as 
long  as  possible,  and  was  as  unflagging  in  his  dancing  enthusiasm 
as  was  his  own  '  Fizziwig '  in  his. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  children  who  came  to 
those  parties,  and  who  have  lived  to  grow  up  to  be  men  and 
women,  remember  them  as  something  bright  and  sunny  in  their 
young  lives,  and  must  always  retain  a  loving  feeling  for  their 
kind  and  genial  host. 

In  those  early  days  when  he  was  living  in  Devonshire  Terrace, 
his  children  were  quite  babies.  And  when  he  paid  his  first  visit 
to  America — accompanied  by  Mrs.  Dickens — they  were  left  under 
the  care  of  some  relations  and  friends.  Anyone  reading  'The 
Letters  of  Charles  Dickens  }  must  be  touched  by  his  frequent 
allusions  to  these  children,  and  by  the  love  and  tenderness  ex- 
pressed in  his  longings  to  see  them  again. 

I  can  recall  but  very  little  of  those  days.  I  can  remember 
our  being  obliged  to  spend  much  of  the  time  at  the  house  of  a 
dear  and  good  friend,  but  where  the  children  of  the  house  were 
very  severely  and  sternly  brought  up.  And  I  can  remember  how 
my  little  sister  used  to  cry  whenever  she  had  to  go  there.  I  have 
also  a  vague  remembrance  of  the  return  of  the  travellers,  and  of 
being  lifted  up  to  a  gate  and  kissing  my  father  through  the  bars. 
I  do  not  know  how  the  gate  came  to  be  shut,  but  imagine  that 
he,  in  his  impatience  and  eagerness  to  see  us  again,  must  have 
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jumped  out  of  the  carriage  before  there  was  time  for  the  gate  to 
be  opened. 

I  cannot  at  all  recall  his  appearance  at  this  time,  but  know 
from  old  portraits  that  his  face  was  beautiful.  I  think  he  was 
fond  of  dress,  and  must  have  been  rather  a  dandy  in  his  way. 
Carrying  my  memory  further  on,  I  can  remember  him  as  very 
handsome.  He  had  a  most  beautiful  mouth,  sensitive,  strong, 
and  full  of  character.  This  was,  unfortunately,  hidden  when  he 
took  to  wearing — some  years  afterwards — a  beard  and  moustache. 
But  this  is  the  only  alteration  I  can  remember  in  him,  as  to  me 
his  face  never  seemed  to  change  at  all.  He  had  always  an  active, 
young,  and  boyish-looking  figure,  and  a  way  of  holding  his  head 
a  little  thrown  back,  which  was  very  characteristic.  This  carriage 
of  the  head,  and  his  manner  altogether,  are  exactly  inherited  by 
one  of  his  sons. 

Charles  Dickens  was  always  a  great  walker,  but  in  these  days 
he  rode  and  drove  more  than  he  did  in  later  years.  He  was  fond 
of  the  game  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock,  and  used  constantly  to 
play  with  friends  on  summer  evenings.  There  is  a  little  drawing 
by  the  late  Daniel  Maclise,  where  a  shuttlecock  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  air.  This  is  suggestive  of  many  and  many  a  pleasant  evening 
in  the  garden,  which  was  shut  in  all  round  by  a  high  wall,  and 
where,  in  summer  time,  a  tent  was  always  put  up,  and  where  after 
dinner  the  family  would  adjourn  for  '  dessert.'  This  was  always 
considered  by  us  a  special  treat. 

As  the  children  grew  older,  there  were  evenings  when-  they 
would  be  allowed  to  drive  out  into  the  country,  and  then  get  out 
of  the  carriage  and  walk  with  (  Papa.'  It  seems  now  as  if  the 
wild  flowers  which  used  to  be  gathered  on  those  evenings  in  the 
country  lanes  were  sweeter  and  more  beautiful  than  any  which 
grow  nowadays  !  The  very  lanes  have  all  disappeared  and  grown 
into  houses.  But  the  memory  of  the  one  who  originated  those 
treats,  and  who  was  the  good  spirit  of  the  time,  can  never  be 
blotted  out. 

Charles  Dickens  brought  a  little  white  Havannah  spaniel  with 
him  from  America,  and  from  that  time  there  were  always  various 
pets  about  the  house.  In  particular  there  was  an  eagle  and  a 
raven.  The  eagle  had  a  sort  of  grotto  made  for  him  in  the 
garden,  to  which  he  was-  chained,  and  being  chained  he  was  not 
quite  such  an  object  of  terror  to  the  children  as  the  raven  was. 
This  raven,  with  his  mischievous  nature,  delighted  in  frightening 
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thorn.  One  of  the  little  daughters  had  very  chubby,  rosy  legs,  and 
tho  raven  used  to  run  after  and  peck  at  them,  until  poor  '  Tatie's 
leds'  became  a  constant  subject  for  commiseration.  Yet  the 
raven  was  a  great  source  of  amusement  to  the  family,  and  there 
were  countless  funny  stories  about  him.  He  was  especially  wicked 
to  the  eagle  ;  as  soon  as  his  food  was  brought  to  him,  the  raven 
would  swoop  down  upon  it,  take  it  just  beyond  the  eagle's  reach, 
mount  guard  over  it,  dancing  round  it,  and  chuckling.  When 
he  considered  he  had  tantalised  the  poor  bird  enough,  he  would 
eat;  the  food  as  deliberately  and  slowly  as  possible,  and  then  hop 
away  perfectly  contented  with  himself.  He  was  not  the  cele- 
brated Grip  of  <  Barnaby  Eudge,'  but  was  given  after  the  death 
of  that  bird. 

In  bringing  up  his  children,  Charles  Dickens  was  always  most 
anxious  to  impress  upon  them  that  as  long  as  they  were  honest 
and  truthful,  so  would  they  always  be  sure  of  having  justice  done 
to  them.  To  show  how  strongly  he  felt  about  this,  and  what  a 
horror  he  had  of  their  being  frightened,  or  in  any  way  unneces- 
sarily intimidated,  his  own  words  shall  be  quoted  : — 

6  In  the  little  world  in  which  children  have  their  existence, 
whosoever  brings  them  up,  there  is  nothing  so  finely  perceived 
and  so  finely  felt  as  injustice.  It  may  be  only  small  injustice 
that  the  child  can  be  exposed  to ;  but  the  child  is  small,  and  its 
rocking-horse  stands  as  many  hands  high,  according  to  scale,  as  a 
big-boned  Irish  hunter.'  And  again  : — c  It  would  be  difficult  to 
overstate  the  intensity  and  accuracy  of  an  intelligent  child's  ob- 
servation. At  that  impressible  time  of  life,  it  must  sometimes 
produce  a  fixed  impression.  If  the  fixed  impression  be  of  an 
object  terrible  to  the  child,  it  will  be  (for  want  of  reasoning  upon) 
inseparable  from  great  fear.  Force  the  child  at  such  a  time,  be 
Spartan  with  it,  send  it  into  the  dark  against  its  will,  and  you 
had  better  murder  it.' 

He  was  always  tender  with  us,  as  I  have  said,  in  our  small 
troubles  and  trials.  When  the  time  came  for  the  eldest  son  to  be 
sent  to  a  boarding-school,  there  was  great  grief  in  the  nursery  at 
Devonshire  Terrace,  and  he  came  unexpectedly  upon  one  of  his 
daughters  who  was  putting  away  some  school-books,  and  crying 
bitterly  at  the  time.  To  him  the  separation  could  not  have 
seemed  such  a  terrible  one,  as  the  boy  was  certainly  to  come 
home  once  a  month,  if  not  once  a  week.  But  he  soothed  the 
weeping  child,  and  reasoned  with  her,  using  much  the  same 
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arguments  as  he  did  years  afterwards,  when  the  well-beloved  Plorn 
went  to  Australia— namely,  that  these  partings  were  '  Hard,  hard 
things,  but  must  be  borne,'  until  at  last  the  sobs  ceased,  and  the 
poor  aching  little  heart  had  found  consolation  in  his  loving 
sympathy. 

There  are  so  many  people,  good,  kind,  and  affectionate,  but 
who  can  not  remember  that  they  once  were  children  themselves, 
and  looked  out  upon  the  world  with  a  child's  eyes  only  ! 

A  third  daughter  was  born  in  Devonshire  Terrace,  but  only 
lived  to  be  nine  months  old.  Her  death  was  very  sudden,  and 
happened  while  Charles  Dickens  was  presiding  at  a  public  dinner. 
He  had  been  playing  with  the  baby  before  starting  for  the  dinner, 
and  the  little  thing  was  then  as  well  and  as  bright  as  possible. 

An  evening  or  two  after  her  death,  some  beautiful  flowers 
were  sent  and  were  brought  into  the  study,  and  the  father  was 
about  to  take  them  upstairs  and  place  them  on  the  little  dead 
baby,  when  he  suddenly  gave  way  completely.  It  is  always  very 
terrible  to  see  a  man  weep ;  but  to  see  your  own  father  weep, 
and  to  see  this  for  the  first  time  as  a  child,  fills  you  with  a 
curious  awe. 

When  the  grave  where  the  little  Dora  was  buried  was  opened, 
a  few  years  ago,  and  the  tiny  coffin  was  seen  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  the  remembrance  of  that  evening  in  the  study  at  Devonshire 
Terrace  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  some  of  those  who  were  stand- 
ing at  the  grave. 

It  was  always  a  great  honour  and  delight  to 'any  of  the 
children  to  have  any  special  present  from  'Papa,'  and  on  the 
occasion  of  a  daughter's  birthday  a  watch  had  been  promised, 
and  the  day  was  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  the  whole  of  the 
family.  When  the  morning  arrived,  Charles  Dickens  was  not 
well,  and  was  unable  to  get  up  to  breakfast,  but  the  little  girl 
was  sent  for,  and  went  up  to  his  bedside  in  a  state  of  trembling 
and  anxious  expectation.  He  put  his  arms  round  her  and  kissed 
her,  wishing  her  c  Many  happy  returns  of  the  day,'  and  took  a  case 
from  under  his  pillow  and  opened  it.  But  when  she  saw  first  a 
gold  watch,  and  then  when  he  turned  it  and  showed  an  enamelled 
back,  with  her  initials  also  in  enamel,  it  was  many  seconds  before 
the  joyful  Oh !  could  be  gasped  out ;  but  when  it  did  come,  and 
she  met  her  father's  eyes,  I  don't  think  they  were  freer  from  a 
certain  sort  of  moisture  than  were  those  of  the  happy  and 
delighted  child. 
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When  the  move  was  made  from  Devonshire  Terrace  to  Tavi- 
sto  jk  House — a  far  larger  and  handsomer  house  than  the  old 
home — Charles  Dickens  promised  ^his  daughters  a  better  bedroom 
than  they  had  ever  had  before,  and  told  them  that  he  should 
choose  £  the  brightest  of  papers '  for  it,  but  that  they  were  not  to 
see  '  the  gorgeous  apartment '  until  it  was  ready  for  their  use. 
Bub  when  the  time  came  for  the  move,  and  the  two  girls  were 
shewn  their  room,  it  surpassed  even  their  expectations.  They 
found  it  full  of  love  and  thoughtful  care,  and  as  pretty  and  as 
freiih.  as  their  hearts  could  desire,  and  with  not  a  single  thing  in 
it  which  had  not  been  expressly  chosen  for  them,  or  planned  by 
their  father.  The  wall-paper  was  covered  with  wild  flowers,  the 
two  little  iron  bedsteads  were  hung  with  a  flowery  chintz.  There 
were  two  toilet  tables,  two  writing  tables,  two  easy  chairs,  &c., 
&c.,  all  so  pretty  and  elegant,  and  this  in  the  days  when  bed- 
rooms were  not,  as  a  rule,  so  luxurious  as  they  are  now. 

Notwithstanding  his  constant  and  arduous  work,  he  was 
never  too  busy  to  be  unmindful  of  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
those  about  him,  and  there  was  not  a  corner  in  any  of  his  homes, 
from  kitchen  to  garret,  which  was  not  constantly  inspected  by 
him,  and  which  did  not  boast  of  some  of  his  neat  and  orderly 
contrivances.  We  used  to  laugh  at  him  sometimes  and  say  we 
believed  that  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  every  nail  in  the 
house. 

It  was  in  this  home,  some  few  years  later,  that  the  first  grown- 
up theatricals  were  given.  And  these  theatricals  were  very  re- 
markable, in  that  nearly  every  part  was  filled  by  some  celebrated 
man  in  either  literature  or  art. 

Besides  being  a  really  great  actor,  Charles  Dickens  as  a  manager 
was  quite  incomparable.  His  'company' was  as  well  trained  as 
an}'  first-class  professional  company,  and  although  always  kind  and 
pleasant,  he  was  feared  and  looked  up  to  by  every  member  of  his 
company.  The  rehearsals  meant  business  and  hard  work,  and 
sometimes  even  tears  to  a  few,  when  all  did  not  go  quite  satis- 
fact  orily .  Each  one  knew  that  there  could  be  no  trifling,  no  play- 
ing at  work.  As  in  the  children's  performances  so  in  these  later 
ones  did  he  know  every  part,  and  enter  heart  and  soul  into  each 
character.  If  any  new  idea  came  into  his  head,  he  would  at 
once  propound  it  to  the  actor  or  actress,  who,  looking  upon  that 
earnest  face  and  active  figure,  would  do  his  or  her  very  best  to 
gain  a  managerial  smile  of  approval. 
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He  had  a  temporary  theatre  built  out  into  the  garden,  and 
the  scenes  were  painted  by  some  of  the  greatest  scene-painters 
of  the  day.  A  drop-scene,  representing  Eddystone  lighthouse, 
by  the  late  Clarkson  Stanfield,  K.A,,  was  afterwards  framed 
and  covered  with  glass,  and  hung  in  the  entrance  hall  of  Gad's 
Hill. 

In  the  play  called  '  The  Lighthouse,'  written  by  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins,  the  great  effect  at  the  end  of  an  act  was  to  come  from  a 
storm,  and  the  rehearsing  of  this  storm  was  a  very  serious  matter 
indeed.  There  was  a  long  wooden  box  with  peas  in  it,  to  be  moved 
slowly  up  and  down  to  represent  rain — a  wheel  to  be  turned  for 
wind — a  piece  of  oilcloth  to  be  dashed  upon  oilcloth  and  slowly 
dragged  away,  for  the  waves  coming  up  and  then  receding,  carrying 
the  pebbles  along  with  them — a  heavy  weight  rolled  about  upon 
the  floor  above  the  stage,  for  thunder,  &c.,  &c. 

At  the  time  of  the  storm  the  manager's  part  kept  him  on  the 
stage,  but  during  rehearsal  he  somehow  or  other  managed  to  be  in 
the  hall  where  the  storm  was  worked,  as  well  as  on  the  stage,  for 
he  sometimes  appeared  with  the  rain,  sometimes  with  the  wind, 
sometimes  with  the  thunder,  until  he  had  seen  each  separate 
part  made  perfect.  This  storm  was  pronounced  by  the  audience 
a  most  wonderful  success.  I  know  there  was  such  a  noise  <  behind 
the  scenes  '  that  we  could  not  hear  ourselves  speak,  and  it  was 
most  amusing  to  watch  all  the  actors  in  their  sailor  dresses  and 
their  various  '  make-ups,'  gravely  and  solemnly  pounding  away 
at  these  raw  materials. 

Then  the  suppers  after  these  evenings  were  so  delightful ! 
Many  and  many  of  the  company,  besides  the  dear  manager,  have 
passed  away,  but  many  still  remain  to  remember  them. 

Until  he  came  into  possession  of  Grad's  Hill,  Charles  Dickens 
was  in  the  habit  of  removing  his  whole  household  to  some  sea- 
side place  every  summer.  For  many  years  Broadstairs  was  the 
favourite  spot,  and  for  some  seasons  he  rented  a  house  there, 
called  Fort  House.  It  stood  on  a  hill  surrounded  by  a  nice 
garden,  a  little  out  of  the  town,  and  close  to  the  cliff,  and  was 
a  home  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  Since  those  days  the  name 
of  it  has  been  changed  to  Bleak  House.  During  these  seaside 
visits  he  would  take  long  walks,  in  all  weathers — and  always 
accompanied  by  one  faithful  friend  and  companion— and  would 
get  as  brown  and  as  weather-beaten  as  any  of  the  sailors  about, 
of  whom  he  was  the  special  favourite.  I  think  he  had  some  of 
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the  sailor  element  in  himself.  One  always  hears  of  sailors  being 
so  neat,  handy,  and  tidy,  and  he  possessed  all  these  qualities 
to  a  wonderful  extent.  When  a  sea  captain  retires,  his  garden 
is  always  the  trimmest  about,  the  gates  are  painted  a  bright 
green,  and  of  course  he  puts  up  a  flag-staff.  The  garden  at 
Gad's  Hill  was  the  trimmest  and  the  neatest,  green  paint  was 
on  every  place  where  it  could  possibly  be  put,  and  the  flag-staff 
had  an  endless  supply  of  flags. 

There  was  one  year  spent  in  Italy,  when  the  children  were 
still  very  young,  and  another  year  in  Switzerland,  at  Lausanne ; 
but  after  Broadstairs,  Boulogne  became  the  favourite  watering- 
place.  It  was  here,  in  a  charming  villa,  quite  out  of  the  town, 
that  he  and  his  youngest  son,  '  The  Plorn,'  would  wander  about 
the  garden  together  admiring  the  flowers,  the  little  fellow  being 
taught  to  show  his  admiration  by  holding  up  his  tiny  arms. 
It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  watch  them  down  the  long  avenue, 
the  baby  looking  so  sweet  in  its  white  frock  and  blue  ribbons, 
either  carried  in  his  father's  arms,  or  toddling  by  his  side 
with  his  little  hand  in  his,  and  a  most  perfect  understanding 
between  them !  There  were  always  anecdotes  to  be  told  of  the 
Plorn  after  these  walks,  when  his  father  invariably  wound  up 
with  the  assertion  that  he  was  '  a  noble  boy.'  Being  the  young- 
est of  the  family,  he  was  made  a  great  pet  of,  especially  by  his 
fat  her,  and  was  kept  longer  at  home  than  any  of  his  brothers 
had  been. 

Charles  Dickens  writes  to  his  sister-in-law  in  the  year  1856  : — 
'  Kiss  the  Plorn  for  me,  and  expound  to  him  that  I  am  always 
looking  forward  to  meeting  him  again,  among  the  birds  and  flowers 
in  the  garden  on  the  side  of  the  hill  at  Boulogne.'  And  when  he 
had  to  part  with  this  son  in  1868,  he  says  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
'Poor  Plorn  is  gone  to  Australia.  It  was  a  hard  parting  at  the 
last.  He  seemed  to  me  to  become  once  more  my  youngest  and 
favourite  little  child  as  the  day  drew  near,  and  I  did  not  think  I 
could  have  been  so  shaken.'  The  housekeeper  at  his  office,  who 
saw  him  after  he  had  taken  leave  of  the  boy,  told  'how  she  had 
never  seen  the  master  so  upset,  and  that  when  she  asked  him 
hew  Mr.  Edward  went  off  he  burst  into  tears,  and  couldn't 
answer  her  a  word.' 

During  the  years  spent  at  Tavistock  House  one  of  his  daughters 
was,  for  a  time,  a  great  invalid,  and  after  a  worse  attack  of  illness 
than  usual  her  father  suggested  that  she  should  be  carried  as  far 
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as  the  study,  and  lie  on  the  sofa  there,  while  he  was  at  work. 
This  was  of  course  considered  an  immense  privilege,  and  even  if 
she  had  not  felt  as  weak  and  ill  as  she  did,  she  would  have  been 
bound  to  remain  as  still  and  quiet  as  possible.  For  some  time 
there  was  no  sound  to  be  heard  in  the  room  but  the  rapid  work- 
ing of  the  pen,  when  suddenly  he  jumped  up,  went  to  the 
looking-glass,  rushed  back  to  his  writing-table  and  jotted  down  a 
few  words ;  back  to  the  glass  again,  this  time  talking  to  his  own 
reflection,  or  rather  to  the  simulated  expression  he  saw  there,  and 
was  trying  to  catch  before  drawing  it  in  words,  then  back  again  to 
his  writing.  After  a  little  he  got  up  again,  and  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  glass,  talking  softly  and  rapidly  for  a  long  time,  then 
looking  at  his  daughter,  but  certainly  never  seeing  her,  then  once 
more  back  to  his  table,  and  to  steady  writing  until  luncheon  time. 
It  was  a  curious  experience,  and  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  him 
throwing  himself  so  entirely  out  of  himself  and  into  the  character 
he  was  writing  about.  His  daughter  has  very  seldom  mentioned 
this  incident,  feeling  as  if  it  would  be  almost  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence to  do  so.  But  in  these  reminiscences  of  her  father,  she 
considers  it  only  right  that  this  experience  should  be  mentioned, 
showing  as  it  does  his  characteristic  earnestness  and  method  of 
work. 

Often,  after  a  hard  morning's  writing,  when  he  has  been  alone 
with  his  family,  and  no  visitors  in  the  house,  he  has  come  in  to 
luncheon  and  gone  through  the  meal  without  uttering  a  word, 
and  then  has  gone  back  again  to  the  work  in  which  he  was  so 
completely  absorbed.  Then  again,  there  have  been  times  when 
his  nerves  have  been  strung  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  any  sudden 
noise,  such  as  the  dropping  of  a  spoon,  or  the  clatter  of  a  plate, 
seemed  to  cause  him  real  agony.  He  never  could  bear  the  least 
noise  when  he  was  writing,  and  waged  a  fierce  war  against  all 
organ-grinders,  bands,  &c. 

In  1856  the  purchase  of  Gad's  Hill  was  made.  Charles 
Dickens  had  never  been  inside  the  house  until  it  was  his  own. 
For  once  we  may  hope  and  believe  that  a  childish  dream  was 
realised,  for  certainly  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  his  home- 
life  were  spent  in  the  house  he  had  so  coveted  and  admired  when 
he  was  quite  a  small  boy.  *  It  has  never  been  to  me  like  any 
other  house,'  were  his  own  words. 

For  the  first  three  years,  Gad's  Hill  was  only  used  by  him  as 
a  summer  residence,  but  after  the  sale  of  Tavistock  House,  in 
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18(>0,  it  became  his  home;  and  from  this  time,  until  the  year 
of  his  death,  his  great  delight  was  to  make  '  the  little  freehold ' 
as  comfortable,  complete,  and  pretty  as  possible.  Every  year 
he  had  some  '  bright  idea,'  or  some  contemplated  '  wonderful 
improvement '  to  propound  to  us.  And  it  became  quite  a  joke 
between  him  and  his  youngest  daughter — who  was  constantly  at 
Gal's  Hill — as  to  what  the  next  improvement  was  to  be.  These 
additions  and  alterations  gave  him  endless  amusement  and  de- 
lig  it,  and  he  would  watch  the  growing  of  each  one  with  the 
utmost  eagerness  and  impatience.  The  most  important  out-door 
'  improvement '  he  made,  was  a  tunnel  to  connect  the  garden  with 
the  shrubbery,  which  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  high  road, 
and  could  only  be  approached  by  leaving  the  garden,  crossing 
the;  road,  and  unlocking  a  gate.  The  work  of  excavation  began, 
of  course  from  each  side,  and  on  the  day  when  it  was  supposed 
that  the  picks  would  meet  and  the  light  appear,  Charles  Dickens 
was  so  excited  that  he  had  to  '  knock  off  work,'  and  stood  for  hours 
waiting  for  this  consummation,  and  when  at  last  it  did  come  to 
pass,  the  workmen  were  all  '  treated,'  and  there  was  a  general 
jubilee.  This  '  improvement '  was  a  great  success,  for  the  shrub- 
bery was  a  nice  addition  to  the  garden,  and  moreover  in  it,  facing 
the  road,  grew  two  very  large  and  beautiful  cedar-trees.  Some 
little  time  after  Monsieur  Fechter  sent  his  friend  a  two-roomed 
chalet,  which  was  placed  in  the  shrubbery.  The  upper  room  was 
prettily  furnished,  and  fitted  all  round  with  looking-glasses  to 
reflect  the  view,  and  was  used  by  Charles  Dickens  as  a  study 
throughout  the  summer.  He  had  a  passion  for  light,  bright 
colours,  and  looking-glass.  When  he  built  a  new  drawing-room 
he  had  two  mirrors  sunk  into  the  wall  opposite  each  other,  which, 
being  so  placed,  gave  the  effect  of  an  endless  corridor.  I  do  not 
remember  how  many  rooms  could  thus  be  counted,  but  he  would 
often  call  some  of  us,  and  ask  if  we  could  make  out  another  room, 
as  he  certainly  could. 

For  one  '  improvement '  he  had  looking-glass  put  into  each 
panel  of  the  dining-room  door,  and  showing  it  to  his  youngest 
daughter  said,  with  great  pride,  '  Now,  what  do  you  say  to  this, 
Katie  ? '  She  laughed  and  said,  <  Well,  really,  papa,  I  think  when 
you're  an  angel  your  wings  will  be  made  of  looking-glass,  and  your 
crown  of  scarlet  geraniums  ! ' 

He  loved  all  flowers,  but  especially  bright  flowers,  and  scarlet 
geraniums  were  his  favourite  of  all.  There  were  two  large  beds 
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of  these  on  the  front  lawn,  and  when  they  were  fully  out,  making 
one  scarlet  mass,  there  was  blaze  enough  to  satisfy  even  him. 
Even  in  dress  he  was  fond  of  a  great  deal  of  colour,  and  the  dress 
of  a  friend  who  came  to  his  daughter's  wedding  quite  delighted 
him  because  it  was  trimmed  with  a  profusion  of  cherry-coloured 
ribbon.  He  used  constantly  to  speak  about  it  afterwards  in  terms 
of  the  highest  admiration. 

The  large  dogs  at  Gad's  Hill  were  quite  a  feature  of  the  place, 
and  were  also  rather  a  subject  of  dread  to  outsiders.  But  this 
was  desirable,  as  the  house  really  required  protection,  standing 
as  it  did  on  the  high  road,  which  was  frequented  by  tramps  of  a 
wild  and  low  order,  who,  in  the  hopping  season,  were  sometimes 
even  dangerous  ;  and  the  dogs,  though  as  gentle  as  possible  to 
their  own  people,  knew  that  they  were  the  guardians  of  the  place, 
and  were  terribly  fierce  to  all  intruders.  Linda — a  St.  Bernard, 
and  a  beautiful  specimen  of  that  breed — had  been  as  a  puppy 
living  in  the  garden  at  Tavistock  House  before  she  was  taken  to 
Grad's  Hill.  She  and  Turk,  a  mastiff,  were  constant  companions 
in  all  their  master's  walks.  When  he  was  away  from  home,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  family  were  out  alone  with  the  dogs,  Turk  would 
at  once  feel  the  responsibility  of  his  position,  and  guard  them 
with  unusual  devotion,  giving  up  all  play  in  an  instant  when  he 
happened  to  see  any  suspicious-looking  figure  approaching ;  and 
he  never  made  a  mistake  in  discovering  the  tramp.  He  would 
then  keep  on  the  outside  of  the  road,  close  to  his  mistresses,  with 
an  ominous  turning  up  of  the  lip,  and  with  anything  but  the 
usually  mild  expression  in  his  beautiful  large  brown  eyes,  and  he 
would  give  many  a  look  back  before  he  thought  it  safe  to  be  off 
again  on  his  own  account.  Of  all  the  large  dogs — and  there 
were  many  at  different  times — these  two  were  the  best  loved  by 
their  dear  master. 

Mrs.  Bouncer,  a  little  white  Pomeranian  with  black  eyes  and 
nose,  the  very  sweetest  and  most  bewitching  of  her  sex,  was  a  pre- 
sent to  the  eldest  daughter,  and  was  brought  by  her,  a  puppy  of 
only  six  weeks  old,  to  Tavistock  House.  'The  boys,'  knowing 
that  the  little  dog  was  to  arrive,  were  ready  to  receive  their  sister 
at  the  door,  and  escorted  her,  in  a  tremendous  state  of  excitement, 
up  to  the  study.  But  when  the  little  creature  was  put  down  on 
the  floor  to  be  exhibited  to  Charles  Dickens,  and  showed  her  pretty 
figure  and  little  bushy  tail  curling  tightly  over  her  back,  they 
could  keep  quiet  no  longer,  but  fairly  screamed  and  danced  with 
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delight.  From  that  moment  he  took  to  the  little  dog  and  made 
a  pet  of  her,  and  it  was  he  who  gave  her  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Bouncer.  He  delighted  to  see  her  out  with  the  large  dogs, 
because  she  looked  '  so  preposterously  small  *  by  the  side  of  them. 
He  had  a  peculiar  voice  and  way  of  speaking  for  her,  which  she 
knew  perfectly  well  and  would  respond  to  at  once,  running  to  him 
from  any  part  of  the  house  or  garden  directly  she  heard  the  call. 
To  be  stroked  with  a  foot  had  great  fascinations  for  Mrs.  Bouncer, 
and  my  father  would  often  and  often  take  off  his  boot  of  an 
evening  and  sit  stroking  the  little  creature  while  he  read  or 
smoked  for  an  hour  together.  And  although  there  were  times,  I 
fear,  when  her  sharp  bark  must  have  irritated  him,  there  never 
was  an  angry  word  for  Bouncer. 

Then  there  was  Dick,  the  eldest  daughter's  canary,  another 
important  member  of  the  household,  who  came  out  of  his  cage 
every  morning  at  breakfast  time  and  hopped  about  the  table, 
pecking  away  at  anything  he  had  a  fancy  for,  and  perching  upon 
the  heads  or  shoulders  of  those  present.  Occasionally  he  would 
have  naughty  fits,  when  he  would  actually  dare  to  peck  his 
master's  cheek.  He  took  strong  likes  and  dislikes,  loving  some 
people  and  really  hating  others.  But  a  word  from  his  mistress 
called  him  to  order  at  once,  and  he  would  come  to  her  when  so 
called  from  any  part  of  the  room.  After  she  had  been  away  from 
home  she  always  on  her  return  went  to  the  room  where  Dick 
liv(id  and  put  her  head  just  inside  the  door.  At  the  very  sight  of 
her  the  bird  would  fly  to  the  corner  of  his  cage  and  sing  as  if  his 
little  throat  would  burst.  Charles  Dickens  constantly  followed  his 
daughter  and  peeped  into  the  room  behind  her,  just  to  see  Dick's 
rapturous  reception  of  his  mistress.  When  this  pet  bird  died  he 
had  him  buried  in  the  garden,  and  a  rose-tree  planted  over  his 
grave,  and  wrote  his  epitaph:  — 

This  is  the  grave  of 
DICK, 

The  best  of  birds. 

Horn  at  Sroadstairs,  Midsr.  1851. 

Died  at  Gad's  Hill  Place,  iWi  Oct.,  1866. 


While  Dick  lived  cats  were  of  course  tabooed,  and  were  never 
allowed  about  the  house  ;  but  after  his  death  a  white  kitten  called 
Williamina  was  given  to  one  of  the  family,  and  she  and  her 
numerous  offspring  had  a  happy  home  at  Gad's  Hill. 
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This  cat  ingratiated  herself  into  favour  with  every  one  in  the 
house,  but  she  was  particularly  devoted  to  the  master.  Once, 
after  a  family  of  kittens  had  been  born,  she  had  a  fancy  that 
they  should  live  in  the  study.  So  she  brought  them  up,  one 
by  one,  from  the  kitchen  floor,  where  a  comfortable  bed  had 
been  provided  for  them,  and  deposited  them  in  a  corner  of  the 
study.  They  were  taken  down  stairs  by  order  of  the  master,  who 
said  he  really  could  not  allow  the  kittens  to  be  in  his  room. 
Williamina  tried  again,  but  again  with  the  same  result.  But  when 
the  third  time  she  carried  a  kitten  up  the  stairs  into  the  hall,  and 
from  there  to  the  study  window,  jumping  in  with  it  in  her  mouth, 
and  laying  it  at  her  master's  feet,  until  the  whole  family  were  at 
last  before  him,  and  she  herself  sat  down  beside  them  and  gave 
him  an  imploring  look,  he  could  resist  no  longer,  and  Williamina 
carried  the  day.  As  the  kittens  grew  up  they  became  very  ram- 
pagious,  and  swarmed  up  the  curtains  and  played  on  the  writing- 
table,  and  scampered  among  the  book- shelves,  and  made  such  a 
noise  as  was  never  heard  in  the  study  before.  But  the  same  spirit 
which  influenced  the  whole  house  must  have  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  those  noisy  little  creatures  to  keep  them  still  and  quiet  when 
necessary,  for  they  were  never  complained  of,  and  they  were 
never  turned  out  of  the  study  until  the  time  came  for  giving 
them  away  and  finding  good  homes  for  them.  One  kitten  was 
kept,  and,  being  a  very  exceptional  cat,  deserves  to  be  specially 
mentioned.  Being  deaf,  he  had  no  name  given  him,  but  was  called 
by  the  servants  '  the  master's  cat,'  in  consequence  of  his  devotion 
to  him.  He  was  always  with  his  master,  and  used  to  follow  him 
about  the  garden  and  sit  with  him  while  he  was  writing.  One 
evening  they  were  left  together,  the  ladies  of  the  house  having 
gone  to  a  ball  in  the  neighbourhood.  Charles  Dickens  was  read- 
ing at  a  small  table  on  which  a  lighted  candle  was  placed,  when 
suddenly  the  candle  went  out.  He  was  much  interested  in  his 
book,  relighted  the  candle,  gave  a  pat  to  the  cat,  who  he  noticed 
was  looking  up  at  him  with  a  most  pathetic  expression,  and  went 
on  with  his  reading.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  light  getting 
dim,  he  looked  up  and  was  in  time  to  see  Puss  deliberately  put 
out  the  candle  with  his  paw,  and  then  gaze  again  appealingly  at 
his  master.  This  second  appeal  was  understood,  and  had  the 
desired  effect.  The  book  was  shut,  and  Puss  was  made  a  fuss  with 
and  amused  till  bed-time.  His  master  was  full  of  this  anecdote 
when  we  all  met  in  the  morning. 
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During  the  summer  months  there  was  a  constant  succession  of 
visitors  at  Grad's  Hill,  with  picnics,  long  drives,  and  much  happy 
holiday-making.  At  these  picnics  there  was  a  frequent  request 
to  this  lover  of  light  and  colour  of  *  Please  let  us  have  the  luncheon 
in  the  shade  at  any  rate.'  He  came  to  his  daughter  one  day  and 
said,  he  had  *  a  capital  idea'  about  picnic  luncheons.  He  wished 
each  person  to  have  his  or  her  own  ration  neatly  done  up  in 
one  parcel,  to  consist  of  a  mutton  pie,  a  hard-boiled  egg,  a  roll, 
a  piece  of  butter,  and  a  packet  of  salt.  Of  course  this  idea 
wae  faithfully  carried  out,  but  was  not  always  the  rule,  as  when 
the  choice  of  food  was  put  to  the  vote,  it  was  found  that  many 
people  cared  neither  for  mutton-pie  nor  hard-boiled  egg.  But 
'the  capital  idea'  of  separate  rations  was  always  followed  as 
clonely  as  possible. 

Charles  Dickens  was  a  most  delightful  and  genial  host,  had 
the  power  of  putting  the  shyest  people  at  ease  with  him  at  once, 
and  had  a  charm  in  his  manner  peculiarly  his  own  and  quite  in- 
describable. The  charm  was  always  there  whether  he  was  grave 
or  .gay,  whether  in  his  very  funniest  or  in  his  most  serious  and 
earnest  mood. 

He  was  a  strict  master  in  the  way  of  insisting  upon  everything 
being  done  perfectly  and  exactly  as  he  desired,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  most  kind,  just,  and  considerate. 

His  punctuality  was  a  remarkable  characteristic,  and  visitors 
used  to  wonder  how  it  was  that  everything  was  done  to  the  very 
minute,  '  almost  by  clock-work,'  as  some  of  them  would  remark. 

It  is  a  common  saying  now  in  the  family  of  some  dear  friends, 
where  punctuality  is  not  quite  so  well  observed,  'What  would 
Mi .  Dickens  have  said  to  this  ?  '  or,  <  Ah  !  my  dear  child,  I  wish 
you  could  have  been  at  Gad's  Hill  to  learn  what  punctuality 
means  ! ' 

Charles  Dickens  was  very  fond  of  music,  and  not  only  of 
classical  music.  He  loved  national  airs,  old  tunes,  songs,  and 
ballads,  and  was  easily  moved  by  anything  pathetic  in  a  song  or 
tune,  and  was  never  tired  of  hearing  his  special  favourites  sung  or 
played.  He  used  to  like  to  have  music  of  an  evening,  and  duets 
us<;d  to  be  played  for  hours  together,  while  he  would  read  or  walk 
up  and  down  the  room.  A  member  of  his  family  was  singing  a 
ballad  one  evening-  while  he  was  apparently  deep  in  his  book,  when 
he  suddenly  got  up,  saying, c  You  don't  make  enough  of  that  word,' 
and  he  sat  down  by  the  piano,  showed  her  the  way  in  which  he 
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wished  it  to  be  emphasized,  and  did  not  leave  the  instrument 
until  it  had  been  sung  to  his  satisfaction.  Whenever  this  song 
was  sung,  which  it  often  was,  as  it  became  a  favourite  with  him, 
he  would  always  listen  for  that  word,  with  his  head  a  little  on  one 
side,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  I  wonder  if  she  will  remember.' 

There  was  a  large  meadow  at  the  back  of  the  garden  in  which, 
during  the  summer-time,  many  cricket  matches  were  held. 
Although  never  playing  himself,  he  delighted  in  the  game, 
and  would  sit  in  his  tent,  keeping  score  for  one  side,  the  whole 
day  long.  He  never  took  to  croquet ;  but  had  lawn-tennis  been 
played  in  the  Gad's  Hill  days,  he  would  certainly  have  en- 
joyed it.  He  liked  American  bowls,  at  which  he  used  constantly 
to  play  with  his  male  guests.  For  one  of  his  c  improvements  ' 
he  had  turned  a  waste  piece  of  land  into  a  croquet-ground  and 
bowling-green. 

In  the  meadow  he  used  to  practise  many  of  his  <  readings ; ' 
and  any  stranger  passing  down  the  lane  and  seeing  him  gesticu- 
lating and  hearing  him  talking,  laughing,  and  sometimes  it  may 
be  weeping,  must  surely  have  thought  him  out  of  his  mind  !  The 
getting  up  of  these  '  readings  '  gave  him  an  immense  amount  of 
labour  and  fatigue,  and  the  sorrowful  parts  tried  him  greatly. 
For  instance,  in  the  reading  of  '  Little  Dombey,'  it  was  hard 
work  for  him  so  to  steel  his  heart  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  death 
without  breaking  down  or  displaying  too  much  emotion.  He  often 
told  how  much  he  suffered  over  this  story,  and  how  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  have  gone  through  with  it  had  he  not 
kept  constantly  before  his  eyes  the  picture  of  his  own  Plorn  alive 
and  strong  and  well. 

His  great  neatness  and  tidiness  have  already  been  alluded  to, 
as  also  his  wonderful  sense  of  order.  The  first  thing  he  did  every 
morning,  before  going  to  work,  was  to  make  a  complete  circuit  of 
the  garden,  and  then  to  go  over  the  whole  house,  to  see  that 
everything  was  in  its  place.  And  this  was  also  the  first  thing  he 
did  upon  his  return  home,  after  long  absence.  A  more  thoroughly 
orderly  nature  never  existed.  And  it  must  have  been  through 
this  gift  of  order  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  time — notwithstand- 
ing any  amount  of  work — to  give  to  the  minutest  household 
details.  Before  a  dinner-party  the  menu  was  always  submitted 
to  him  for  approval,  and  he  always  made  a  neat  little  plan  of  the 
table,  with  the  names  of  the  guests  marked  in  their  respective 
places,  and  a  list  of  <  who  was  to  take  in  who  '  to  dinner,  and  had 
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constantly  some  <  bright  idea '  or  other  as  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  table  or  the  rooms. 

Among  his  many  attributes,  that  of  a  doctor  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. He  was  invaluable  in  a  sick  room,  or  in  any  sudden  em- 
ergency ;  always  quiet,  always  cheerful,  always  useful  and  skilful, 
always  doing  the  right  thing,  so  that  his  very  presence  seemed  to 
br  ng  comfort  and  help.  From  his  children's  earliest  days  his  visits, 
dt.ring  any  time  of  sickness,  were  eagerly  longed  for  and  believed 
in,  as  doing  more  good  than  those  even  of  the  doctor  himself. 
H^  had  a  curiously  magnetic  and  sympathetic  hand,  and  his 
to  iich  was  wonderfully  soothing  and  quieting.  As  a  mesmerist  he 
possessed  great  power,  which  he  used,  most  successfully,  in  many 
cases  of  great  pain  and  distress.  He  had  a  strong  aversion  to 
saying  good-bye,  and  would  do  anything  he  possibly  could  to 
a\oid  going  through  the  ordeal.  This  feeling  must  have  been 
natural  to  him,  for  as  early  as  the  (  Old  Curiosity  Shop '  he  writes : 
6  Why  is  it  we  can  better  bear  to  part  in  spirit  than  in  body,  and 
w-iile  we  have  the  fortitude  to  bid  farewell  have  not  the  nerve  to 
say  it  ?  On  the  eve  of  long  voyages,  or  an  absence  of  many 
y*  ars,  friends  who  are  tenderly  attached  will  separate  with  the 
usual  look,  the  usual  pressure  of  the  hand,  planning  one  final 
interview  for  the  morrow,  while  each  well  knows  that  it  is  but  a 
feint  to  save  the  pain  of  uttering  that  one  word,  and  that  the 
meeting  will  never  be!  Should  possibilities  be  worse  to  bear 
than  certainties  ?  '  So  all  who  love  him,  and  who  know  the  painful 
d:slike  he  had  to  that  word,  are  thankful  that  he  was  spared  the 
a^ohy  of  that  last,  long  Farewell. 

Almost  the  pleasantest  times  at  Gad's  Hill  were  the  winter 
gatherings  for  Christmas  and  the  New  Year,  when  the  house  was 
n  ore  than  full,  and  the  bachelors  of  the  party  had  to  be  '  put  up ' 
iii  the  village.  At  these  times  Charles  Dickens  was  at  his  gayest 
and  brightest,  .and  the  days  passed  cheerily  and  merrily  away. 
He  was  great  at  games,  and  many  of  the  evenings  were  spent  in 
p  aying  at  Yes  and  No,  Proverbs,  Kussian  Scandal,  Crambo,  Dumb 
C  rambo — in  this  he  was  most  exquisitely  funny—  and  a  game  of 
IN  [emory,  which  he  particularly  liked. 

The  New  Year  was  always  welcomed  with  all  honours.  Just 
before  twelve  o'clock  everybody  would  assemble  in  the  hall,  and 
he  would  open  the  door  and  stand  in  the  entrance,  watch  in 
hand — how  many  of  his  friends  must  remember  him  thus,  and 
think  lovingly  of  the  picture  ! — as  he  waited,  with  a  half-smile 
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on  his  attentive  face,  for  the  bells  to  chime  out  the  New  Year. 
Then  his  voice  would  break  the  silence  with  <A  Happy  New 
Year  to  us  all.'  For  many  minutes  there  would  be  much 
embracing,  hand-shaking,  and  good- wishing ;  and  the  servants 
would  all  come  up  and  get  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  from  the 
beloved  '  master.'  Then  hot  spiced  wine  would  be  distributed, 
and  good-health  drunk  all  round.  Sometimes  there  would  be 
a  country  dance,  in  which  the  host  delighted,  and  in  which  he 
insisted  upon  every  one  joining,  and  he  never  allowed  the  danc- 
ing  and  real  dancing  it  was  too — to  flag  for  an  instant,  but  kept 

it  up  until  even  he  was  tired  and  out  of  breath,  and  had  at  last  to 
clap  his  hands,  and  bring  it  to  an  end.  His  thorough  enjoyment 
was  most  charming  to  witness,  and  seemed  to  infect  every  one 
present. 

One  New  Year's  Day  at  breakfast,  he  proposed  that  we  should 
act  some  charades,  in  dumb  show,  that  evening.  This  proposal 
being  met  with  enthusiasm,  the  idea  was  put  into  train  at  once. 
The  different  parts  were  assigned,  dresses  were  discussed,  '  pro- 
perties'were  collected,  and  rehearsing  went  on  the  whole  day 
long.  As  the  home  visitors  were  all  to  take  part  in  the  charades, 
invitations  had  to  be  sent  to  the  more  intimate  neighbours  to 
make  an  audience,  an  impromptu  supper  had  to  be  arranged  for, 
and  the  day  was  one  of  continual  bustle  and  excitement,  and  the 
rehearsals  were  the  greatest  fun  imaginable.  A  dear  old  friend 
volunteered  to  undertake  the  music,  and  he  played  delightfully 
all  through  the  acting.  These  charades  made  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  and  most  successful  of  New  Year's  evenings  spent  at 
Gad's  Hill. 

But  there  were  not  only  grown-up  guests  invited  to  the  pretty 
cheerful  home.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  Charles  Dickens  writes : 
6  Another  generation  begins  to  peep  above  the  table.  I  once  used 
to  think  what  a  horrible  thing  it  was  to  be  a  grandfather.  Finding 
that  the  calamity  falls  upon  me  without  my  perceiving  any  other 
change  in  myself,  I  bear  it  like  a  man.'  But  as  he  so  disliked 
the  name  of  grandfather  as  applied  to  himself,  those  grandchildren 
were  taught  by  him  to  call  him  '  Venerables.'  And  to  this  day 
some  of  them  still  speak  of  him  by  this  self-invented  name. 

Now  there  is  another  and  younger  family  who  never  knew 
'  Venerables,'  but  have  been  all  taught  to  know  his  likeness,  and 
taught  to  know  his  books  by  the  pictures  in  them,  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  taught  anything,  and  whose  baby  hands  lay  bright  flowers 
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upon  the  stone  in  Westminster  Abbey,  every  June  9  and  every 
Christmas  Eve.  For  in  remembrance  of  his  love  for  all  that  is  gay 
in  colour,  none  but  the  brightest  flowers,  and  also  some  of  the 
gorgeous  American  leaves,  sent  by  a  friend  for  the  purpose,  are 
]  aid  upon  the  grave,  making  that  one  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  vast 
jind  solemn  building  bright  and  beautiful. 

In  a  letter  to  Plorn  before  his  departure  for  Australia,  Charles 
[Dickens  writes :  '  I  hope  you  will  always  be  able  to  say  in  after 
[ife,  that  you  had  a  kind  father.'  And  to  this  hope,  each  one 
of  his  children  can  answer  with  a  loving,  grateful  heart,  that 
so  it  was. 
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DURING  a  recent  visit  to  Foo-chow  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
repeatedly  invited  to  the  houses  of  some  of  its  wealthy  citizens, 
and  thus  obtained  interesting  glimpses  of  Chinese  home  life  ;  such 
glimpses  at  least  as  a  traveller  visiting  Britain  might  gain  in  the 
course  of  a  few  morning  calls  and  carefully  arranged  dinner- 
parties. 

Our  first  visit  was  by  appointment  to  luncheon  with  the  wife 
of  an  exceedingly  wealthy  mandarin,  who,  being  also  a  merchant, 
has  mixed  a  good  deal  w^ith  the  foreign  community,  and  so  has  got 
over  the  national  prejudice  against  outer  barbarians.  Having  been 
warned  that  gay  garments  were  much  appreciated,  we  donned  our 
best  evening  dresses  and  such  jewels  as  we  had  with  us,  and,  thus 
adorned,  took  our  places  in  wicker  arm-chairs  slung  on  bamboos, 
and  each  borne  by  four  strong  Chinamen  clothed  in  the  invariable 
purplish  blue  cotton,  and  wearing  large  straw  hats. 

Thus  we  were  carried  from  the  foreign  settlement  on  the  green 
hills  of  the  Isle  of  Nantai  (formed  by  the  divided  streams  of  the 
river  Min)  and  through  the  poor  streets  which  lie  along  the  river 
banks — very  wretched  slums,  inhabited  by  the  poorest  of  the  work- 
ing population,  where  rows  of  small  shops  are  crowded  together, 
and  painfully  dirty.  Suddenly  we  found  ourselves  halting  at  a 
great  door,  passing  through  which  we  entered  a  large  courtyard 
leading  into  a  succession  of  open  courts  and  airy  halls  lavishly 
decorated  with  fine  carved  wood  and  much  gilding,  and  furnished 
with  handsome  black  wood  carving  from  Canton,  beautifully  em- 
broidered scarlet  draperies,  and  lamps  of  fine  coloured  glass  adorned 
with  silken  hangings.  In  the  great  hall  a  conspicuous  place  was 
occupied  by  the  domestic  altar,  at  which  the  ladies  of  the  family 
daily  offered  the  accustomed  ancestral  worship.  The  master  of 
the  house  was  himself  a  most  devout  and  practical  Christian,  but 
he  wisely  deemed  it  best  to  allow  his  womenfolk  perfect  liberty  of 
conscience — a  wisdom  which  ere  long  resulted  in  their  following 
in  his  footsteps. 

The  ladies  had  already  got  over  the  national  prejudice  in  favour 
of  the  total  seclusion  of  women,  and  although  we  were  accom- 
panied by  gentlemen,  our  pretty  hostess  came  forward  to  receive 
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ts  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  heartiness,  accompanied  by  her 
little  adopted  son  (adopted  according  to  common  Chinese  custom, 
v'hen  there  seems  no  probability  of  a  woman  having  sons  of  her 
own  to  perform  ancestral  rites  on  the  death  of  the  parents).  We 
were  then  introduced  to  various  sons  of  our  host  by  a  previous 
marriage,  and  to  their  young  wives.  All  were  exquisitely  dressed 
in  the  finest  raiment  of  needlework,  with  elaborately  embroidered 
skirts  arranged  in  deep  kilt  plaits,  and  all  were  distinguished  by 
the  smallness  of  their  poor  compressed  feet  and  tiny  shoes  barely 
three  inches  in  length. 

They  took  us  through  many  pretty  rooms,  all  carpeted.  We 
were  struck  with  some  of  the  bedroom  arrangements,  very  beautiful 
four-post  bedsteads  of  finely  carved  wood  being  enclosed  within 
handsome  wooden  screens,  furnished  with  all  conveniences  for 
washing  and  hair-dressing.  Notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  the 
carving,  the  beds  were  draped  with  richly  embroidered  hangings, 
and  piles  of  soft,  handsome  quilts  lay  folded  up  ready  for  use. 

Passing  through  various  reception-rooms  for  Chinese  guests, 
we  were  conducted  to  one  prepared  for  foreigners,  all  very  hand- 
some and  in  good  taste,  but  so  very  British  that  we  were  glad 
when  'tiffin'  was  announced  and  we  were  conducted  to  a  luxurious 
dining-room,  and  sat  down  to  what  proved  an  excellent  but  very 
lengthy  dinner  in  twenty-five  courses  !  This,  however,  was  nothing 
remarkable,  as  a  really  elaborate  dinner  sometimes  consists  of  forty 
courses  and  a  hundred  dishes,  and  lasts  for  about  four  hours,  the 
guests  being  expected  to  taste  every  dish  as  it  is  handed  round, 
washing  it  down  with  innumerable  cups  of  hot  rice  wine,  and 
< concluding  with  a  large  bowl  of  plain  boiled  rice,  just  to  correct 
;iny  previous  indiscretion  in  the  way  of  rich  soups  or  incongruous 
mixtures ! 

On  the  present  occasion  everything  was  exquisitely  refined,  and 
of  such  unquestionable  cleanliness  that  the  curiosity  of  tasting 
new  dishes  might  be  indulged  without  alloy.  My  host,  who  had 
placed  me  on  his  left  hand,  which  he  carefully  explained  to  be  the 
Chinese  post  of  honour,  had  desired  that,  as  each  dish  was  brought 
m,  an  attendant  should  provide  me  with  a  neat  little  red  ticket 
whereon  was  inscribed  its  name  both  in  English  and  Chinese ;  so  I 
was  able  duly  to  study  the  respective  merits  of  bird's-nest  soup 
with  doves'  eggs,  sharks'  fins,  mushroom  soup,  and  duck  soup  in 
which  floated  delicate  small  pieces  of  bamboo  somewhat  resembling 
asparagus.  Portions  of  all  these  were  brought  to  each  guest  in 
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dainty  little  porcelain  bowls.  Then  came  beche-de-mer  soup,  alias 
sea-slugs,  which  does  not  sound  nice,  but  which  really  is  like  calf  s 
head.  Then  there  were  sweet  soups  and  small  stews  and  ragouts 
of  every  conceivable  meat  except  beef,  which  is  never  seen  at  a 
Chinese  table,  oxen  being  accounted  too  valuable  to  the  farmer 
to  be  consigned  to  the  butcher.  As  to  cat,  rat,  and  dog,  those 
curious  in  such  matters  may  procure  them  at  restaurants  in  the 
city;  but  I  understand  that  they  do  not  grace  the  festivals  of 
Chinese  gentry.  What  with  turtle  soup,  soup  of  ducks'  tongues, 
maccaroni,  fairy  rice,  skins  of  pig's  mouth,  dragon  whisker, 
vegetables,  &c.,  we  found  an  ample  succession  of  gastronomical 
interests.  No  bread  is  eaten,  but  all  manner  of  delicate  little 
preserved  fruits  and  pickles  are  brought  to  each  guest  on  tiny 
silver  plates  to  play  with  between  the  courses. 

One  of  the  greatest  delicacies  provided  for  us  were  ducks'  eggs, 
hard  boiled,  quite  black,  and  of  incalculable  age— antediluvian 
perhaps,  as  nothing  is  considered  respectably  old  in  China  unless 
it  dates  back  some  thousand  years.  But,  joking  apart,  it  appears 
that  the  value  of  these  black  eggs  really  increases  with  their  age. 
The  Chinese  epicure  discriminates  between  the  eggs  of  successive 
decades,  treating  his  most  honoured  guests  to  the  oldest  and  most 
costly,  just  as  the  owner  of  a  good  cellar  in  Britain  brings  forth 
his  choicest  old  wines.  The 'charm  of  a  lightly-boiled  fresh  egg 
is  quite  unknown  to  the  Celestial  palate,  which  only  recognises 
eggs  when  hard  boiled,  and  much  prefers  them  in  advanced  age. 
For  ordinary  use,  and  especially  as  a  light  diet  for  invalids,  eggs 
are  simply  preserved  by  being  steeped  in  salt  water  mixed  with 
either  soot  or  red  clay,  in  which  they  are  baked  when  required. 
But  the  truly  refined  process  is  to  prepare  a  solution  of  wood 
ashes,  lime,  and  salt,  mixed  with  water  in  which  some  aromatic 
plant  has  been  boiled.  This  paste  is  run  into  a  tub,  and  the  newly- 
laid  eggs  are  therein  embedded  in  layers.  The  tub  is  hermetically 
sealed,  and  at  the  end  of  forty  days  the  eggs  are  considered  fit  for 
use,  but  at  the  end  of  forty  years  they  will  be  still  better.  They 
become  black  throughout,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  action  of  the 
lime ;  but  the  white  becomes  gelatinous,  and  the  whole  tastes 
rather  like  a  plover's  egg. 

In  deference  to  our  possible  difficulties  with  chop-sticks  we 
were  each  supplied  with  lovely  silver  spoons  of  the  regular  Chinese 
form,  very  short,  with  thick  handles.  Hot  rice-wine  (or  sam-shu) 
was  freely  served  in  beautiful  little  silver  cups  engraven  with 
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characters  signifying  good-luck.  Hot  almond  tea,  peach  tea,  and 
various  other  decoctions  were  also  passed  round  at  intervals,  so 
that  ere  the  close  of  the  entertainment  we  had  tasted  a  most 
vonderful  variety  of  things  new  and  old. 

But  what  was  really  delightful  was  the  kindly  way  in  which 
each  member  of  this  patriarchal  family  did  his  or  her  share  to 
make  our  visit  agreeable  and  interesting,  and  all  my  recollections 
of  our  meetings  on  this  and  several  subsequent  occasions  are  of 
ihe  pleasantest  character. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  house  of  another  very  wealthy  man- 
darin, whose  womenkind  had  as  yet  had  little  or  no  intercourse 
^ith  foreigners.  This  home  is  in  the  heart  of  the  great  city  itself; 
f;o,  leaving  the  island  of  Nantai,  we  crossed  the  river  Min  by  a  very 
:ine  bridge,  eight  hundred  years  old,  built  of  enormous  slabs  of 
granite,  and  thereby  entered  the  densely-crowded  town  which  forms 
the  suburbs  of  the  great  walled  city  of  Foo-chow.  There  seemed 
:ao  end  to  the  twists  and  turns  of  the  long  and  foully  dirty  streets 
through  which  we  were  carried,  and  where  the  extraordinary 
variety  of  bad  smells  makes  the  possession  of  a  nose  a  serious 
drawback.  At  last  we  reached  a  high  blank  wall  forming  one  side 
jf  a  dingy  street,  and  on  being  admitted  within  its  ponderous 
wooden  gates,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  courtyard  of  a  purely 
Chinese  house. 

The  sudden  change  from  the  dirt  and  squalor  and  dense  popu- 
lation of  the  streets  to  the  large  enclosure  with  luxurious  houses 
and  pleasure-grounds  which  form  a  sort  of  patriarchal  encampment 
for  the  family  of  a  wealthy  great  man,  is  most  startling.  Our 
host  came  to  receive  us  in  the  outer  court,  where  we  left  our  chairs 
and  coolies,  and  then  passed  the  kitchen  and  crossed  another  court, 
when  we  reached  the  great  reception-hall,  decorated  with  much 
beautifully  carved,  very  open  woodwork,  and  furnished  with  the 
usual  handsome  small  tables  and  ponderous  chairs  of  polished 
black  wood,  with  slabs  of  marble  forming  the  seat  and  back.  In 
honour  of  our  expected  visit,  seats,  divans,  tables,  and  walls  were 
decorated  with  the  richly  embroidered  scarlet  cloth  covers  which 
are  always  produced  on  ceremonious  occasions. 

The  weather  being  hot,  we  fully  appreciated  the  cool  shade  of 
a  small  dark  room  in  which  we  were  invited  to  sit  awhile  ere  being 
conducted  to  the  presence  of  the  ladies.  Tea  was,  of  course, 
brought  in  in  the  usual  small  covered  cups  without  saucers  ;  the 
use  of  the  cover  is  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  entering  the  mouth 
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in  drinking,  as  the  correct  way  to  make  tea  is  to  put  a  pinch  of 
leaves  in  each  cup  and  pour  on  boiling  water,  thus  making  every 
cupful  separately.  Of  course  sugar  or  milk  is  never  used.  On 
the  little  tables  were  set  the  invariable  plates  of  sweetmeats  and 
small  cakes. 

But  the  quaintest  addition  to  these  are  the  little  plates  of 
melon-seeds,  which  all  the  Chinese  delight  in  picking  open  and 
nibbling,  in  accordance  with  a  Chinese  proverb  which  expresses  the 
satisfaction  of  always  having  something  in  the  mouth.  In  this 
respect  the  race  are  like  squirrels,  except  that  rich  men's  long- 
pointed  nails  do  the  work  even  more  effectually  than  teeth.  In 
every  idle  moment  the  whole  population  devotes  itself  to  cracking 
melon- seeds.  As  they  walk  in  the  streets  or  at  the  social  chat, 
to  beguile  the  tedium  of  a  journey  or  to  lighten  the  cares  of  busi- 
ness, the  infallible  remedy  is  melon-seeds.  Even  at  the  theatres 
the  spectators  are  provided  with  little  plates  of  water-melon  seeds, 
and  an  attendant  walks  about  with  a  large  basket  to  replenish 
them  again  and  again,  so  that  the  sound  of  the  cracking  seeds  is 
heard  incessantly,  and  the  floor  is  invariably  strewn  with  them. 
They  are  offered  for  sale  everywhere.  In  the  districts  where 
melons  grow  abundantly  the  refreshing  fruits  are  freely  offered  to 
all  comers  on  condition  of  their  saving  and-  restoring  the  seeds. 
These  are  collected  in  great  bales  as  articles  of  commerce,  and 
form  the  chief  cargo  of  many  junks  on  the  rivers.  Small  children, 
busy  merchants,  great  mandarins  delight  in  them.  The  poorest 
coolie,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of  his  short  nails,  con- 
trives to  spare  a  few  cash  for  the  purchase  of  this  luxury.  I  am 
told  that  this  curious  passion  for  melon-seeds  prevails  throughout 
the  Empire,  and  that  the  four  hundred  millions  of  Chinamen  are 
all  insatiable  for  these  dainties. 

One  entertainment  here  provided  for  us  was  a  musical-box, 
made  in  Hong-kong,  which  played  all  the  favourite  purely  Chinese 
airs,  and  we  were  astonished  to  find  that  several  struck  us  as  really 
pretty.  As  a  general  rule  Chinese  music  is  so  terribly  loud,  and 
is  played  by  so  many  utterly  discordant  instruments  of  various 
sorts,  that  the  name  only  suggests  ear-torture,  castanets  and  drums 
utterly  drowning  whatever  melody  may  be  produced  by  guitars, 
flutes,  and  violins,  which  are  supposed  to  play  in  unison  with  shrill 
human  voices ;  but  as  neither  voices  nor  instruments  are  ever 
strictly  in  tune,  the  combination  is  never  harmonious,  whether 
heard  in  theatres,  or  temples,  or  shrieked  by  street  musicians. 
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Therefore  to  hear  a  real  Chinese  air  rendered  on  a  musical-box 
wkh  no  such  additions  was  a  most  unusual  treat. 

When  we  had  sat  the  orthodox  time  in  the  cool  recess  of  the 
great  hall,  we  were  taken  into  another  room,  where  we  found  our 
host's  two  sons  studying  with  their  Chinese  tutor.  They  were 
nice,  well-mannered  lads,  with  some  knowledge  of  English.  The 
eldest,  who  looked  about  sixteen,  was  married,  and  we  found  his 
young  bride  with  her  mother-in-law,  when  at  length  our  host  con- 
ducted us  to  the  ladies'  quarters.  Both  were  painfully  shy,  and 
shrank  back  awkwardly  into  a  dark  corner,  not  attempting  to  greet 
us  with  the  ordinary  elaborate  forms  required  by  Chinese  courtesy. 
They  just  knew  enough  of  foreign  customs  to  know  that  foreigners 
dispense  with  forms,  and  so  they  did  not  know  how  to  act.  At 
the  bidding  of  the  husband  we  had  to  do  the  correct  thing,  and 
examined  their  wonderfully  dressed  and  jewelled  hair,  their  ex- 
quisitely embroidered  clothes,  and  their  dainty  shoes  two  inches 
long,  which  covered  the  poor  little  deformities  which  are  forced  to 
do  duty  as  feet.  Unfortunately  we  were  not  accompanied  by  a 
female  interpreter,  and  our  host  positively  declined  to  assume  that 
duty,  and  retired,  leaving  us  alone  with  the  ladies,  when  we  con- 
trived to  induce  them  to  sit  beside  us,  which  they  did  like  irre- 
sponsive mutes.  Both  ladies,  being  Canton  women,  were  highly 
rouged,  the  paint  carried  right  above  the  eyes.  The  younger  lady 
was  very  brightly  coloured,  but  the  elder  had  subdued  the  paint 
with  powder.  Attendants,  whose  larger  feet  enable  them  not  only 
to  walk  themselves,  but  also  to  carry  their  helpless,  tottering  mis- 
tresses, brought  for  our  inspection  a  tray  full  of  jewels,  consisting 
chiefly  of  fine  bright  green  jade  and  very  good  pearls,  also  dainty 
ornaments  and  gorgeous  headgear  of  brilliant  kingfishers' feathers, 
so  set  in  gold  as  to  resemble  the  brightest  and  most  costly  enamel. 

Of  course  we  admired  everything,  but  the  position  was  oppres- 
sively  dull,  and  we  took  leave  as  soon  as  we  could  venture  to 
do  so  with  courtesy,  and  rejoined  the  gentlemen.  Our  host  then 
exhibited  piles  of  the  ladies'  dresses,  all  plaited  in  kilt  folds — 
dresses  of  silk  or  of  satin  of  every  shade  of  texture,  for  hot  weather 
o  •  cold,  but  all  most  elaborately  embroidered.  He  told  us  the 
price  he  had  paid  for  each  article,  and  also  how  vast  a  sum  he  had 
expended  on  his  son's  marriage-feast,  and  what  an  immense 
n  umber  of  tables  had  then  been  spread.  With  special  delight  he 
related  how,  when  he  had  left  China  on  a  visit  to  some  foreign 
country,  the  custom-house  officers  would  not  believe  that  his 
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multitudinous  changes  of  raiment  could  all  be  his  own  wardrobe, 
and  were  not  intended  for  sale. 

Somewhat  overpowered  by  all  this  gorgeous  apparel,  we  made 
our  ceremonious  farewells,  our  host  escorting  us  to  our  chairs  at 
the  outer  court,  and  then  the  great  doors  closed  behind  us  and 
we  were  once  more  in  the  filthy  streets,  and  surrounded  by 
wretchedly  poor  people  and  clamorous  beggars.  Yet  as  we  were 
carried  along  we  caught  glimpses  of  strangely  picturesque  scenes, 
and  ere  we  neared  the  river  the  shades  of  evening  were  closing 
in,  and  the  shops  had  hung  up  quaint  silk  and  horn  or  paper  lamps 
of  many  colours.  These,  octagonal,  globular,  or  oval,  white  or 
crimson,  are  suspended  from  the  overhanging  balconies,  and 
shine  on  tall  scarlet  or  green  signboards,  covered  with  strange 
gilt  characters.  Then  were  revealed  scenes  of  religious  or  domestic 
life  in  dimly-lighted  interiors — here  a  supper-party  busy  with 
their  chop-sticks,  devouring  bowls  of  rice  with  savoury  accompani- 
ments, there  the  house-master  renewing  the  offerings  of  food 
and  flowers  on  the  family  altar,  and  lighting  the  tapers  and  the 
incense-sticks  for  the  evening  sacrifice.  Then  a  group  of  poorer 
shops,  where  the  industrious  toilers  were  still  busy  at  their  trade, 
making  curious  garments  or  strange  shoes,  wonderful  theatrical 
properties  for  the  actors,  glittering  crowns  and  weapons,  feather 
head-dresses  for  ladies,  and  things,  to  us  incomprehensible,  for 
the  use  of  the  temples. 

Here  and  there  a  faint  sickly  smell  of  opium  floated  out  from 
some  dim  den,  where  we  knew  that  the  wretched,  bloodless-looking 
victims  of  the  evil  drug  were  enjoying  their  dearly-bought  intoxi- 
cation. A  pleasanter  sight  and  smell  is  that  of  the  locomotive 
oven  of  the  street  cook,  who,  with  a  whole  array  of  pots  and  pans, 
prepares  savoury  stews  of  undefined  pieces  of  flesh,  bowls  of  soup 
and  savoury  pies,  all  of  which  are  highly  appreciated  by  the  passers- 
by,  who,  on  payment  of  some  infinitesimal  coin,  receive  a  bowl  of 
something  that  really  smells  quite  appetising,  which  they  devour 
then  and  there  with  infinite  relish.  All  this,  and  a  multitude 
of  kindred  scenes,  are  in  the  open  street,  lighted  only  by  the 
aforesaid  dim  lamps,  and  by  the  smaller,  globular  paper  lanterns 
which  are  carried  by  almost  every  wayfarer  slung  from  a  wooden 
handle. 

Various  expeditions  had  already  familiarised  us  with  these 
streets,  but  more  especially  with  those  within  the  walled  city,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  the  great  temples,  where  we  had 
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established  friendly  relations  with  priests  of  divers  creeds,  who 
did  the  honours  of  their  very  curious,  though  by  no  means  cleanly, 
shriues.  We  attended  elaborate  ritualistic  services  in  Buddhist 
temples,  and  became  connoisseurs  in  vestments  and  images,  and 
especially  admired  one  great  block  of  polished  black  limestone, 
twelve  feet  in  height  by  five  in  width  and  one  and  a  half  in 
thickness,  which  is  covered  all  over  with  beautifully-carved  dragons. 
It  occupies  a  place  of  honour  in  an  inner  shrine,  where  it  rests  on 
a  great  pedestal.  Another  point  of  interest  is  a  very  fine  Tauist 
temple,  with  about  thirty  huge  monolithic  pillars  of  granite, 
where,  in  singular  contrast  to  the  smooth-faced,  shaven  gilt 
images  in  Buddha's  temples,  or  to  his  own,  with  the  invariable 
curiously  curly  hair,  there  are  huge  gilt  images  with  very  long 
bla^k  moustaches,  and  in  the  side  court  a  series  of  gilt  images 
like  Tartar  mandarins,  mounted  on  gilt  horses  and  escorted  by 
gilt  servants.  This  is  one  of  the  great  military  temples  for  the 
Tartar  soldiery ;  the  chief  priests  were  arrayed  in  robes  of  green 
satin,  and  their  long  hair  was  plaited  and  rolled  up.  The  Buddhist 
priests  are,  of  course,  all  shaven,  and  their  yellow  robes  are  only 
varied  by  occasional  grey  robes  of  the  inferior  orders,  or  enlivened 
by  a  rose-coloured  stole. 

In  one  of  the  side  chapels  of  the  great  Tauist  temple  we 
noticed  a  goddess  who  apparently  is  the  guardian  of  sight,  and  a 
very  careless  one  she  must  be,  judging  from  the  amount  of  blindness 
we  see  due  to  neglected  ophthalmia.  But  none  the  less  do  her 
votaries  bring  to  her  shrine  votive  offerings  of  spectacles — small 
paper  spectacles  from  the  very  poor,  and  enormous  ones  of  calico 
fro  n  richer  sufferers  ;  Chinese  spectacles  are  at  all  times  very 
lar  *e  and  cumbersome  objects. 

Another  of  these  side  chapels  is  occupied  by  the  goddess 
Kum-Fa,  the  patroness  of  mothers,  devoutly  worshipped  by  all 
women  and  girls.  She  is  surrounded  by  a  great  array  of  celestial 
nurses,  each  tending  a  young  baby,  and  to  each  is  assigned  some 
special  function  in  the  care  of  every  infant,  either  before  or  after 
its  birth.  All  these  must  be  propitiated  by  women  who  hope  to 
become  mothers,  while  those  whose  little  ones  are  sick  may  buy 
packets  of  tea  in  the  temple  and  offer  them  to  the  goddess,  who 
graciously  permits  the  mother  to  take  back  the  said  tea,  which, 
having  been  passed  through  the  fumes  of  the  sacred  incense,  is 
administered  to  the  sick  child  as  a  consecrated  and  healing  drink. 

Passing  on  through  the  city,  we  visited  various  temples  to  the 
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honour  of  Mencius  and  other  sages,  and  did  homage  to  the  memory 
of  Confucius  in  the  grand  temple  dedicated  to  his  memory,  wherein 
gilded  tablets  inscribed  with  his  name,  and  those  of  the  most 
noted  of  his  three  thousand  disciples,  are  the  objects  of  devout 
reverence.  The  Confucian  temples  are,  in  fact,  ancestral  halls 
consecrated  to  the  dead,  and  they  are  invariably  chillingly  bare 
and  cold  and  solemn.  Here  even  the  great  brazier,  candlesticks, 
and  vases  are  of  solid  granite  on  a  granite  altar,  and  granite  pillars 
support  the  heavy  roof.  The  worshippers  who  daily  enter  the 
great  temple  prostrate  themselves  in  mute  homage,  no  words  of 
prayer  or  definite  expression  of  thought  being  required  save  on 
special  occasions.  A  gentleman  who  escorted  us  described  a  very 
solemn  service  which  is  held  in  presence  of  the  Confucian  tablet 
twice  a  year,  at  dead  of  night,  when  all  the  officials  of  the  city  are 
expected  to  be  present,  kneeling  in  the  great  court,  each  on  his 
appointed  square  of  the  stone  pavement,  to  adore  Confucius — that 
wearisome  sage  whose  fossilised  wisdom  has  petrified  all  original 
thought  throughout  the  vast  empire,  from  his  time,  six  centuries 
before  Christ,  even  to  this  present  hour.  At  these  great  festivals 
an  offering  must  be  laid  before  the  altar,  which  includes  every 
available  animal — pig,  goat,  sheep,  fowl,  duck,  &c. — but  its  prin- 
cipal feature  is  a  whole  cow,  which  has  been  carefully  shaved  and 
scraped  till  it  is  as  hairless  as  a  Chinaman's  face.1  On  the  strength 
of  this  propitiatory  offering  to  the  learned  dead,  the  living  pray 
for  prosperity  in  the  coming  season. 

On  this  occasion  all  the  mandarins  and  literati  are  present, 
for  even  the  most  '  advanced '  thinkers  who  despise  all  the  foolish 
ceremonial  and  idolatries  of  the  Buddhist  and  Tauist  religions, 
profess  the  deepest  veneration  for  the  wisdom  of  Confucius,  or,  as 
they  would  say,  '  the  most  holy,  ancient  sage  Koong-foo-tsze,'  and 
for  the  seventy-two  sages  whose  tablets  are  ranged  to  the  right 
hand  and  the  left  of  that  of  their  great  master.  So  the  literati 
condescend  to  eat  their  share  of  the  offerings  as  at  a  funeral  feast ; 
for  in  very  truth  the  reverence  accorded  to  Confucius  is  simply  a 
development  of  the  ancestral  worship  which  was  the  aboriginal  re- 
ligion of  the  land,  and  is  the  one  real  religion  of  China  at  the  present 

1  No  Chinaman  presumes  to  allow  his  beard,  whiskers,  or  moustaches  to  grow 
till  he  is  well  advanced  in  years.  To  do  so  is  a  privilege  of  age,  and  therefore 
marks  a  man  who  is  entitled  to  some  consideration.  I  have  seen  a  troublesome 
crowd  successfully  dispersed  by  the  intervention  of  a  venerable  bystander,  whose 
sympathy  was  enlisted  by  an  appeal  founded  on  the  length  of  his  beard  and 
moustaches  I 
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day — the  one  all-pervading  influence  acknowledged  by  all,  to  what- 
ever other  religious  body  they  may  nominally  belong.  In  some 
mysterious  way  the  service  of  the  dead  blends  itself  with  that  incom- 
prehensible Fungshui  which  permeates  every  action  and  condition 
of  Chinese  life,  and  to  which  everything  good  or  bad  is  attributed. 

Of  our  many  interesting  expeditions,  one  was  right  across  the 
Tartar  city  or  military  quarter,  which  is  enclosed  by  venerable  and 
mighty  walls  of  grey  stone,  with  strong  gateways  at  certain  points, 
w  nidi,  of  course,  have  been  decided  with  special  relation  to  all 
lucky  influences.  We  made  for  the  Great  North  Gate,  a  two- 
storied  building  commanding  a  splendid  widespread  view  of  the 
city,  the  plain,  the  windings  of  the  river,  and  the  great  range  of 
encircling  mountains.  Close  by  the  gate  stand  seven  large  water- 
jars  of  stone,  each  enclosed  by  a  stone  railing.  It  is  believed 
that  so  long  as  there  is  water  in  these  jars,  there  will  be  no  fires  in 
tl  ie  city  of  Foo-chow ;  therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  a  special  official  to 
see  that  in  the  driest  summer  the  water  is  never  suffered  to  dry  up. 

The  Dragon  who  regulates  all  matters  relating  to  fire  and 
water  is  certainly  very  strangely  influenced.  In  Canton  some 
y  ?ars  ago  there  was  a  terrible  drought,  which  defied  all  efforts  of 
priests  and  soothsayers.  Prayers  and  fasting,  public  humiliation, 
and  prolonged  religious  services  were  all  in  vain,  till  at  length  a 
magician  revealed  to  the  officials  that  the  one  action  which  would 
ensure  the  favour  of  the  Dragon  King  was  that  the  Great  South 
Crate  of  the  city  should  be  closed,  and  water-tubs  filled  to  the 
brim  deposited  in  the  gateway.  In  these  tubs  frogs  were  to  be 
placed,  and  the  geomancer  promised  that  rain  should  be  granted 
in  answer  to  their  croaking.  The  croaking  was  considerably  in- 
creased by  the  amount  of  annoyance  to  which  the  luckless  frogs 
vere  subjected  by  the  small  boys  of  the  city,  and,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  the  much-desired  rain  soon  followed ! 

Amongst  the  many  minor  points  of  curious  interest  which 
arrested  my  notice  while  slowly  wandering  on  foot  through  many 
of  the  intricate  streets  of  the  city,  there  was  one  of  which  I  could 
obtain  no  solution,  though  my  companion  was  well  versed  in 
many  details  of  Chinese  custom — namely,  that  on  March  26  (which 
happened  to  be  a  fortnight  before  Easter)  a  small  bunch  of  a 
weed,  which  appeared  to  me  identical  with  what  we  call  shepherd's 
]  >urse,  was  bound  with  a  bit  of  red  rag,  and  nailed  on  to  the 
upright  posts  of  every  window  and  doorway.  When  in  Ningpo  a 
few  days  later,  I  was  told  that  always,  at  the  same  time  as  Easter, 
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all  the  people  nail  a  branch  of  willow  on  their  doors,  because  once, 
when  the  city  was  besieged,  the  general,  having  a  brother  living 
there,  gave  him  this  sign,  which  the  soldiers  were  commanded  to 
respect.  The  brother,  not  caring  to  be  saved  alone,  instructed  all 
his  friends  and  kinsmen  to  adopt  this  badge,  and  many  other 
citizens  followed  their  example  without  understanding  why,  and 
thus  many  escaped  massacre,  Whatever  may  have  really  been 
the  origin  of  this  custom,  the  season  at  which  it  is  observed  irre- 
sistibly suggests  that  bunch  of  hyssop  (or  small  herb)  dipped  in 
blood,  wherewith  the  lintel  and  side-posts  of  every  Israelitish  door 
were  to  be  stricken,  that 

The  Angel  of  Death  beholding  the  sign,  might  pass  over. 

Another  custom  which  (albeit  a  universal  feature  of  the  spring 
festival  in  all  lands)  is  naturally  associated  in  our  minds  with 
Eastertide  is  that  of  giving  and  eating  hard-boiled  dyed  eggs.  I 
believe  that  throughout  China  this  is  done  as  a  matter  of  family 
rejoicing  when  a  child  is  born  or  on  the  recurrence  of  its  birth- 
day ;  but  only  at  this  special  season  did  I  observe  the  quantities 
of  red  eggs  offered  for  sale  in  the  streets,  and  of  others  most 
elaborately  painted  with  mythological  subjects.  I  saw  some 
specially  artistic  ones  which  had  been  purchased  at  Ningpo,  and  I 
endeavoured  when  there  to  procure  some  more,  but,  though  my 
visit  was  very  soon  after  Easter,  not  one  was  to  be  obtained,  and 
the  egg  merchants  were  nowise  disposed  to  procure  such  objects 
out  of  the  proper  season,  which  appeared  to  be  about  Easter 
Monday,  on  which  day  there  was  great  t  Joss  Pigeon '  (i.e.  Grod's 
business)  going  on  at  Foo-chow,  and  all  the  junks  were  adorned 
with  huge  flags  and  streamers,  especially  flags  displaying  the 
Green  Dragon.  But  not  three  weeks  later,  on  May  5,  the  whole 
population  of  Ningpo  seemed  to  be  feasting  on  hard-boiled  eggs, 
with  a  view  to  averting  headache  in  the  ensuing  twelvemonth — 
an  appeal  to  luck  akin  to  our  custom  of  eating  Christmas  pies 
before  the  orthodox  day. 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  hard-boiled  eggs  which  have  been 
preserved  in  salt  are  greatly  esteemed  as  a  light  diet  for  sick  folk  ; 
but  these,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  not  generally  tended  with 
much  care  or  wisdom — at  least  not  according  to  European  ideas. 

Among  the  various  means  whereby  the  Eed  Barbarians  strive 
to  bridge  over  the  chasm  which  separates  them  from  the  Chinese 
population,  none  have  been  so  effective  or  are  so  full  of  promise 
of  ever-increasing  usefulness  as  the  work  of  the  Medical  Mission, 
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which  so  unmistakably  proves  to  the  people  the  kindly  intentions 
of  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  this  labour  of  love.1  The  branch 
of  this  great  work  which  to  me  was  especially  interesting  was 
that  directed  to  the  women  of  Foo-ehow,  which  has  already  proved 
the  passport  to  many  a  home.  I  confess  to  having  been  slightly 
startled  when,  a  few  days  after  my  arrival,  my  hostess  having 
mentioned  that  Dr.  Trask  and  Dr.  Sparr  were  coming  to  breakfast, 
I  found  that  these  professional  titles  described  two  pleasant  kindly 
Aiaerican  ladies,  one  being  a  bright,  clever  young  woman  barely 
twenty-five  years  of  age  !  With  true  kindness  to  the  stranger, 
thay  had  brought  me  a  lovely  and  most  fragrant  branch  of  the 
richest  pumelo,  which  is  a  kind  of  large  orange-blossom,  as  a 
spscimen  of  Foo-chow  cultivation.  The  elder  lady  was  already  a 
proficient  in  Chinese,  and  was  able  to  visit  her  patients  in  their 
own  homes.  Her  companion  was  doing  brave  battle  with  the 
agonies  of  this  excruciating  language,  and  until  it  was  mastered 
had  to  confine  her  care  to  the  charge  of  the  dispensary  and 
niLTsing  in  the  hospital. 

But  it  so  happened  that  just  at  this  time  there  were  in  the 
foreign  settlement  several  serious  cases  of  small-pox,  which,  for 
some  reason,  the  regular  doctors  were  unable  to  attend,  so  the 
friends  of  the  patients  sent  to  entreat  the  medical  aid  of  this 
lady  (rather  a  delicate  matter,  as  the  members  of  the  mission 
are  not  allowed  to  take  a  fee  from  any  patient  except  the 
wealthier  Chinese).  The  brave  lady  consented  to  attend  the  suf- 
ferers, who  happily  rewarded  her  care  by  making  excellent  re- 
coveries. Her  safeguards  were  simple.  Every  morning  she  clothed 
horself  in  an  india-rubber  suit,  to  wear  while  in  the  infected 
houses,  returning  home  to  bathe,  apply  sundry  disinfectants,  and 
di  ess  in  clean  calico  ere  going  to  her  regular  work  in  the  dis- 
pensary. At  nights  she  took  turns  with  her  medical  companion 
to  sit  up  all  night  when  necessary,  watching  any  anxious  case  in 

1  The  advantages  of  sending  out  carefully  trained  medical  women  in  con- 
nection  with  Christian  missions  have  been  fully  proved.  For  women  endowed 
with  the  talents  and  capacities  for  such  work  (and  it  is  one  which  calls  for  very 
varied  talents  of  a  really  high  order)  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more 
m  ble  career.  A  society  has  recently  been  formed  which  provides  a  House  of 
K'  :sidence  for  Missionary  Students  at  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women, 
di  Ting  a  course  of  four  years'  training,  after  which  it  is  purposed  to  draft  them 
to  mission  stations  in  all  parts  of  the  world  in  connection  with  the  churches  to 
wiiich  they  respectively  belong.  Women  who  are  inclined  to  take  part  in  such 
work  can  obtain  full  particulars  as  to  terms  of  admission  and  fees  from  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith, Women's  Medical  Mission  House,  2,  Mecklenburgh  Street,  London,  S.W. 
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their  hospital  for  Chinese  women.  In  the  few  months  previous  to 
my  visit,  the  senior  doctor  had  to  perform  about  sixty  surgical 
operations,  some  of  which  were  very  difficult  cases.  She  invited 
us  to  come  and  see  the  said  hospital — a  large,  clean,  airy  room- 
where  every  possible  care  was  taken  for  the  comfort  of  the  in- 
mates, some  of  whom  had  very  bright,  intelligent  faces,  though 
worn  with  suffering,  and  all  seemed  truly  grateful  for  the  loving 
care  bestowed  on  them.  One  case  was  peculiarly  distressing.  It 
was  that  of  a  poor  girl,  so  wasted  with  disease  that  it  had  been 
necessary  to  amputate  both  her  feet.  But  the  good  doctors  looked 
on  her  with  especial  satisfaction.  They  hoped  soon  to  supply  her 
with  American  feet,  which  should  be  far  more  serviceable  than 
the  tottering  '  lily  feet '  of  the  noblest  lady  in  the  city ;  and  they 
had  also  good  hope  that  she  would  join  the  mission  and  become  a 
teacher.  By  the  latest  accounts  I  hear  that  these  hopes  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  realised,  and  that  she  has  recently  made 
a  very  happy  marriage. 

I  was  subsequently  taken  to  visit  some  of  the  native  charities 
which  are  to  be  found  in  most  large  Chinese  cities,  and  which  are 
intended  to  alleviate  all  manner  of  woes,  but,  unfortunately, 
though  perhaps  well  designed  in  the  first  instance,  all  fall  very  far 
short  in  practical  usefulness,  and  the  most  casual  observer  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  dirt  and  mismanagement  of  all  such 
institutions.  There  are  homes  for  old  women  and  homes  for  old 
men,  which  are  the  dreariest  of  almshouses  ;  rows  of  dismal  cells 
being  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle  divided  into  streets, 
and  enclosed  by  a  high  wall.  Here  persons  who  have  attained 
extreme  old  age  are  provided  with  food  and  a  roof,  an  altar  before 
which  to  offer  worship  to  the  guardian  idol,  and  some  sort  of 
medical  care.  Of  the  medicines  administered,  we  formed  some 
notion  on  being  informed  that  one  of  the  industries  of  the  Foo- 
chow  beggars  is  the  rearing  of  snakes,  which  are  purchased  by  the 
druggists  and  boiled  down  for  medical  use  (just  as  in  the  old 
Gaelic  legends ! 1). 

In  a  list  of  442  Chinese  medicines  given  in  one  of  the 
standard  medical  works  translated  by  Dr.  Hobson,  of  the  London 
Medical  Mission,  I  find  such  curious  items  as  '  dried  red  spotted 
lizard,  silkworm  moth,  parasite  of  mulberry  trees,  asses'  glue,  tops 
of  hartshorn  and  birds'  nests,  black  and  white  lead,  stalactite, 
asbestos,  tortoiseshell,  human  milk,  glue  from  stag's  horn  and 

1  See  In  the  Hebrides.   By  C.  F.  Gordon  Gumming.     Chatto  &  Windus. 
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bones,  ferns,'  all  recommended  as  tonics ;  burnt  straw,  oyster-shell, 
gold  and  silver  leaf,  iron  filings,  and  the  bones  and  tusks  of 
dragons  are  stated  to  be  astringent. 

The  so-called  dragon's  bones,  by  the  way,  are  the  fossil  remains 
of  "ohe  Megatherium  and  other  extinct  animals  which  are  found 
in  various  places,  and  which  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors 
esteemed  so  highly  for  medicinal  purposes ;  indeed,  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  leechdoms  of  our  own  forefathers  might  sup- 
pose, in  glancing  over  these  Chinese  prescriptions,  that  he  was 
reading  the  medical  lore  of  Britain  until  the  eighteenth  century  ! 
There  is  the  identical  use  of  ingredients  selected,  apparently,  solely 
on  account  of  their  loathsomeness. 

Nor  are  these  the  worst.  There  are  certain  diseases  which  the 
physicians  declare  to  be  incurable  save  by  a  decoction  of  which 
the  principal  ingredient  is  warm  human  flesh  cut  from  the  arm 
or  thigh  of  a  living  son  or  daughter  of  the  patient !  To  supply 
this  piece  of  flesh  is  (naturally)  esteemed  one  of  the  noblest  acts 
of  filial  devotion,  and  there  are  numerous  instances  on  record  in 
quite  recent  years  in  which  this  generous  offering  has  been 
made  to  save  the  life  of  a  parent,  and  even  of  a  mother-in-law ! 
A  case  which  was  held  up  for  special  commendation  in  the  Official 
Gazette  of  Pekin  in  1870,  was  that  of  a  young  girl  who  had 
actually  tried  herself  to  cut  the  flesh  from  her  thigh  to  save  the 
life  of  her  mother,  but,  finding  her  courage  fail,  she  had  cut  off 
two  joints  of  her  finger,  and  dropped  the  flesh  into  the  medicine, 
which  happily  proved  equally  efficacious,  'for,'  says  the  Official 
Gazette,  '  this  act  of  filial  piety  of  course  had  its  reward  in  the 
immediate  recovery  of  the  mother.'  This  case  called  forth  '  bound- 
less laudations'  from  the  Governor- General  of  the  province  of 
Kiang-si,  who  begged  that  the  Emperor  would  bestow  '  some 
exemplary  reward  on  the  child,  such  as  the  erection  of  a  great 
triumphal  arch  of  carved  stone,  to  commemorate  the  act.' 

This  being  the  class  of  medicine  which  is  administered  to 
patients,  it  is  evident  that,  although  a  sort  of  hospital  is  provided 
for  the  sick,  the  occasional  cures  must  be  attributed  rather  to 
accident  than  to  scientific  skill. 

But,  in  truth,  the  Chinese  have  little  sympathy  with  bodily 
anguish,  and  are  by  no  means  sure  how  far  the  care  of  such 
sufferers,  or  making  provision  for  their  wants  and  endeavouring 
lo  alleviate  their  pain,  may  be  pleasing  to  the  gods,  or  accounted 
tin  act  of  merit.  For,  like  the  Jews,  who  asked,  6  Did  this  man 
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sin,  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  ? '  they  look  upon 
all  grievous  bodily  or  mental  affliction  as  the  just  punishment  for 
some  heinous  offence  committed  in  a  previous  state  of  existence. 

Blindness,  therefore,  which  is  fearfully  common,  receives  the 
smallest  meed  of  pity.  There  is,  indeed,  an  asylum  provided  for 
a  certain  number  of  sufferers,  but  the  dole  of  food  which  ac- 
companies the  right  to  a  wretched  roof  is  so  very  small  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  supplement  it  by  begging ;  consequently 
the  inmates  go  about  in  companies  of  about  half  a  dozen,  walking 
single  file,  each  man  guided  by  the  man  in  front  of  him,  while 
the  leader  feels  his  way  along  the  street  with  his  stick.  It  is  a 
most  literal  case  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind.  Occasionally 
they  stop  and  yell  frightful  songs  in  chorus,  beating  small  gongs 
as  an  accompaniment.  Of  course  the  deafened  bystanders  soon 
contribute  infinitesimal  coins  to  induce  them  to  pass  on ;  but  the 
shopkeepers  wait  awhile,  knowing  that  the  sooner  one  lot  depart, 
the  sooner  will  their  successors  arrive. 

Amongst  other  native  charities  we  visited  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, where  girl  infants  who  have  been  abandoned  by  their  un- 
natural mothers  are  carriejd,  should  they  be  found  alive.  Such 
infanticide  is  not  deemed  a  crime,  and  is  not  blamed  by  public 
opinion ;  nevertheless  foreign  influence  has  so  far  modified  the 
views  of  the  upper  classes  that  various  semi-official  proclamations 
have  been  issued  strongly  condemning  the  practice,  and  pointing 
out  that,  as  it  must  be  displeasing  to  the  gods,  it  must  tend  to 
defeat  the  object  in  view — namely,  obtaining  the  Heaven-granted 
gift  of  sons  to  perform  the  rites  of  ancestral  sacrifice  and  worship. 
This  hospital  is  built  on  the  same  plan  as  the  others — rows  of 
mean,  dirty,  damp  cells,  where  wretchedly  poor  women  are  esta- 
blished as  wet  nurses,  each  receiving  charge  of  a  couple  of  the 
poor  starved  babies ;  some,  indeed,  are  expected  to  take  care  of 
three,  and  although  such  are  allowed  a  dole  of  flour  and  water  to 
supplement  the  deficient  supply  of  nourishment,  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  miserable  children  are  horribly  neglected,  and  their 
ceaseless  pitiful  wailing  proclaims  their  infant  miseries.  Of  course 
the  death-rate  is  enormous,  and  about  a  coolie-load  per  diem  of 
dead  babies  is  carried  forth  from  the  hospital  to  receive  uncoffined 
and  unrecognised  burial.  Never  was  there  a  more  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  survival  of  the  fittest !  Such  babies  as  survive  ten 
months  of  this  treatment  are  considered  well  worth  rearing,  and 
are  purchased  by  childless  couples  who  want  to  rear  a  servant  to 
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tend  their  old  age,  or  else  by  provident  parents  who  thus  cheaply 
provide  wives  for  their  sons — at  least  such  are  the  ostensible 
reasons  assigned  to  render  the  purchase  legitimate.  Even  super- 
numerary sons  are  occasionally  consigned  to  this  hospital,  whence 
they  are  probably  removed  by  sonless  couples  who  want  to  adopt 
an  heir  to  offer  sacrifice  at  their  ancestral  altar. 

As  regards  other  forms  of  native  charity,  we  heard  of  clothing- 
clubn,  soup-kitchens,  distributions  of  rice,  and  especially  of  the 
presentation  of  coffins  to  the  temples,  to  be  awarded  by  the  priests 
to  tl  e  most  deserving  poor.  This  last  is  a  very  favourite  way  of 
accumulating  merit,  and  one  which  is  immensely  appreciated,  as 
the  most  precious  gift  which  filial  piety  can  bestow  on  aged 
pareats  are  the  four  stout  '  longevity  boards,'  which  may  lie  by 
and  season  until  the  hour  when  they  shall  be  fashioned  into  the 
heavy  coffin  which  is  so  truly  respectable ! 

As  to  the  various  charities  on  behalf  of  the  destitute  dead 
(beggars  and  others  whose  relations,  if  they  have  any,  are  too 
poor  to  offer  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  their  comfort  in  the  other 
world),  these  are  numberless,  and  involve  heavy  expenditure  at 
stated  periods.  The  sum  expended  in  self-defence  on  the  pro- 
pitiation of  the  dead  throughout  the  whole  Chinese  Empire  is 
literally  scarcely  credible  until  its  statistics  are  carefully  ex- 
ami  aed.  It  is  estimated  that  a  sum  equal  to  no  less  than 
32,000,000^.  (thirty-two  millions  sterling !)  is  thus  annually  spent, 
chiefly  on  priestly  services  and  burnt-offerings.  This,  of  course, 
includes  the  ancestral  expenditure  of  all  the  450,000,000  in- 
habitants of  the  Great  Empire. 

But  our  interest  on  the  present  occasion  lay  rather  with  the 
living  than  the  dead ;  so,  after  visiting  some  of  these  very  sadden- 
ing native  institutes,  we  were  gladdened  by  some  glimpses  of  the 
work  in  the  great  city  of  the  English  and  American  Missions — 
the  clean  airy  schools  and  eager  intelligent  faces  of  large  classes 
of  bright-looking  boys  and  girls,  whose  interest  in  their  work 
and  personal  affection  to  their  teachers  compensate  the  latter  for 
many  vexatious  worries  thrown  in  their  way  by  some  of  the 
jealous  'small  gentry.'  We  had  glimpses,  too,  of  other  in- 
numerable subjects  of  interest ;  but  on  all  our  visits  to  the  city 
we  had  to  hurry  away  so  as  to  pass  the  great  gates  of  the  city 
ere  sundown,  when  the  gates  are  locked  and  the  keys  are  carried 
to  some  high  official,  so  that  ingress  and  egress  are  alike  im- 
possible between  sunset  and  sunrise. 
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IN  the  market-place  at  Santa  Fe,  in  Mexico,  peasant  women  from 
the  neighbouring  villages  bring  in  for  sale  trayfuls  of  living 
ants,  each  about  as  big  and  round  as  a  large  white  currant,  and 
each  entirely  filled  with  honey  or  grape-sugar,  much  appreciated 
by  the  ingenuous  Mexican  youth  as  an  excellent  substitute  for 
Everton  toffee.  The  method  of  eating  them  would  hardly  com- 
mand the  approbation  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals.  It  is  simple  and  primitive,  but  decidedly  not  humane. 
Ingenuous  youth  holds  the  ant  by  its  head  and  shoulders,  sucks 
out  the  honey  with  which  the  back  part  is  absurdly  distended, 
and  throws  away  the  empty  body  as  a  thing  with  which  it  has  now 
no  further  sympathy.  Maturer  age  buys  the  ants  by  the  quart, 
presses  out  the  honey  through  a  muslin  strainer,  and  manufactures 
it  into  a  very  sweet  intoxicating  drink,  something  like  shandygaff, 
as  I  am  credibly  informed  by  bold  persons  who  have  ventured  to 
experiment  upon  it,  taken  internally. 

The  curious  insect  which  thus  serves  as  an  animated  sweet- 
meat for  the  Mexican  children  is  the  honey-ant  of  the  Garden  of 
the  Grods ;  and  it  affords  a  beautiful  example  of  Mandeville's 
charming  paradox  that  personal  vices  are  public  benefits — vitia 
privata  humana  commoda.  The  honey-ant  is  a  greedy  individual 
who  has  nevertheless  nobly  devoted  himself  for  the  good  of  the 
community  by  converting  himself  into  a  living  honey-jar,  from 
which  all  the  other  ants  in  his  own  nest  may  help  themselves  freely 
from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  demands.  The  tribe  to  which  he 
belongs  lives  underground,  in  a  dome-roofed  vault,  and  only  one 
particular  caste  among  the  workers,  known  as  rotunds  from  their 
expansive  girth,  is  told  off  for  this  special  duty  of  storing  honey 
within  their  own  bodies.  Clinging  to  the  top  of  their  nest,  with 
their  round,  transparent  abdomens  hanging  down  loosely,  mere 
globules  of  skin  enclosing  the  pale  amber-coloured  honey,  these 
Daniel  Lamberts  of  the  insect  race  look  for  all  the  world  like 
clusters  of  the  little  American  Delaware  grapes,  with  an  ant's 
legs  and  head  stuck  awkwardly  on  to  the  end  instead  of  a  stalk. 
They  have,  in  fact,  realised  in  everyday  life  the  awful  fate  of  Mr. 
Gilbert's  discontented  sugar-broker,  who  laid  on  flesh  and  c  adipose 
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deposit '  until  he  became  converted  at  last  into  a  perfect  rolling 
ball  of  globular  humanity. 

The  manners  of  the  honey-ant  race  are  very  simple.  Most  of 
the  members  of  each  community  are  active  and  roving  in  their 
dispositions,  and  show  no  tendency  to  undue  distension  of  the 
nether  extremities.  They  go  out  at  night  and  collect  nectar  or 
honey-dew  from  the  gall-insects  on  oak-trees  ;  for  the  gall-insect, 
like  love  in  the  old  Latin  saw,  is  fruitful  both  in  sweets  and  bitters, 
mdlc-  etfelle.  This  nectar  they  then  carry  home,  and  give  it  to 
the  rotunds  or  honey-bearers,  who  swallow  it  and  store  it  in  their 
round  abdomen  until  they  can  hold  no  more,  having  stretched 
their  skins  literally  to  the  very  point  of  bursting.  They  pass 
their  time,  like  the  Fat  Boy  in  '  Pickwick,'  chiefly  in  sleeping, 
but  they  cling  upside  down  meanwhile  to  the  roof  of  their 
residence.  When  the  workers  in  turn  require  a  meal,  they  go  up 
to  tiie  nearest  honey-bearer  and  stroke  her  gently  with  their 
antennae.  The  honey-bearer  thereupon  throws  up  her  head  and 
regurgitates  a  large  drop  of  the  amber  liquid.  ('  Eegurgitates  ' 
is  a  good  word,  which  I  borrow  from  Dr.  McCook,  of  Philadelphia, 
the  great  authority  upon  honey-ants ;  and  it  saves  an  immense 
deal  of  trouble  in  looking  about  for  a  respectable  periphrasis.) 
The  workers  feed  upon  the  drops  thus  exuded,  two  or  three  at 
onco  often  standing  around  the  living  honey-jar,  and  lapping 
neci  ar  together  from  the  lips  of  their  devoted  comrade.  This  may 
seem  at  first  sight  rather  an  unpleasant  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
antF ;  but,  after  all,  how  does  it  really  differ  from  our  own  habit 
of  eating  honey  which  has  been  treated  in  very  much  the  same 
unsophisticated  manner  by  the  domestic  bee  ? 

Worse  things  than  these,  however,  Dr.  McCook  records  to  the 
discredit  of  the  Colorado  honey-ant.  When  he  was  opening  some 
nes1,:s  in  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  he  happened  accidentally  to 
knock  down  some  of  the  rotunds,  which  straightway  burst  asunder 
in  1  he  middle,  and  scattered  their  store  of  honey  on  the  floor  of 
the  nest.  At  once  the  other  ants,  tempted  away  from  their  in- 
stii  ctive  task  of  carrying  off  the  cocoons  and  young  grubs, 
clustered  around  their  unfortunate  companion,  like  street  boys 
around  a  broken  molasses  barrel,  and  instead  of  forming  them- 
selves forthwith  into  a  volunteer  ambulance  company,  proceeded 
immediately  to  lap  up  the  honey  from  their  dying  brother.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  the  race,  that 
(unlike  the  members  of  Arctic  expeditions)  they  never  desecrate 
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the  remains  of  the  dead.  When  a  honey-bearer  dies  at  his  post, 
a  victim  to  his  zeal  for  the  common  good,  the  workers  carefully 
remove  his  cold  corpse  from  the  roof  where  it  still  clings,  clip  off 
the  head  and  shoulders  from  the  distended  abdomen,  and  convey 
their  deceased  brother  piecemeal,  in  two  detachments,  to  the 
formican  cemetery,  undisturbed.  If  they  chose,  they  might  only 
bury  the  front  half  of  their  late  relation,  while  they  retained  his 
remaining  moiety  as  an  available  honey-bag:  but  from  this 
cannibal  proceeding  ant-etiquette  recoils  in  decent  horror;  and 
the  amber  globes  are  '  pulled  up  galleries,  rolled  along  rooms,  and 
bowled  into  the  graveyard,  along  with  the  juiceless  heads,  legs, 
and  other  members.'  Such  fraternal  conduct  would  be  very 
creditable  to  the  worker  honey-ants,  were  it  not  for  a  horrid  doubt 
insinuated  by  Dr.  McCook  that  perhaps  the  insects  don't  know 
they  could  get  at  the  honey  by  breaking  up  the  body  of  their 
lamented  relative.  If  so,  their  apparent  disregard  of  utilitarian 
considerations  may  really  be  due  not  to  their  sentimentality  but  to 
their  hopeless  stupidity. 

The  reason  why  the  ants  have  taken  thus  to  storing  honey  in 
the  living  bodies  of  their  own  fellows  is  easy  enough  to  under- 
stand. They  want  to  lay  up  for  the  future,  like  prudent  insects 
that  they  are ;  but  they  can't  make  wax,  as  the  bees  do,  and  they 
have  not  yet  evolved  the  purely  human  art  of  pottery.  Con- 
sequently— happy  thought — why  not  tell  off  some  of  our  number 
to  act  as  jars  on  behalf  of  the  others  ?  Some  of  the  community 
work  by  going  out  and  gathering  honey ;  they  also  serve  who 
only  stand  and  wait — who  receive  it  from  the  workers,  and  keep 
it  stored  up  in  their  own  capacious  indiarubber  maws  till  further 
notice.  So  obvious  is  this  plan  for  converting  ants  into  animated 
honey-jars,  that  several  different  kinds  of  ants  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  belonging  to  the  most  widely  distinct  families,  have 
independently  hit  upon  the  very  self-same  device.  Besides  the 
Mexican  species,  there  is  a  totally  different  Australian  honey-ant, 
and  another  equally  separate  in  Borneo  and  Singapore.  This  last 
kind  does  not  store  the  honey  in  the  hind  part  of  the  body,  techni- 
cally known  as  the  abdomen,  but  in  the  middle  division  which 
naturalists  call  the  thorax,  where  it  forms  a  transparent  bladder- 
like  swelling,  and  makes  the  creature  look  as  though  it  were 
suffering  with  an  acute  attack  of  dropsy.  In  any  case,  the  life  of 
a  honey-bearer  must  be  singularly  uneventful,  not  to  say  dull  and 
monotonous ;  but  no  doubt  any  small  inconvenience  in  this  respect 
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must  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  glorious  consciousness 
that  one  is  sacrificing  one's  own  personal  comfort  for  the  common 
good  of  universal  anthood.  Perhaps,  however,  the  ants  have  not 
yet  reached  the  Positivist  stage,  and  may  be  totally  ignorant  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  formicity. 

Squally  curious  are  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  harvesting 
ants,  the  species  which  Solomon  seems  to  have  had  specially  in 
view  when  he  advised  his  hearers  to  go  to  the  ant — a  piece  of 
advice  which  I  have  also  adopted  as  the  title  of  the  present 
article,  though  I  by  no  means  intend  thereby  to  insinuate  that  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  ought  properly  to  be  classed  as  sluggards. 
These  industrious  little  creatures  abound  in  India:  they  are  so 
small  that  it  takes  eight  or  ten  of  them  to  carry  a  single  grain  of 
whe  at  or  barley  ;  and  yet  they  will  patiently  drag  along  their  big 
bur  len  for  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  yards  to  the  door  of  their 
formicary.  To  prevent  the  grain  from  germinating,  they  bite  off 
the  embryo  root — a  piece  of  animal  intelligence  outdone  by 
another  species  of  ant,  which  actually  allows  the  process  of  budding 
to  begin,  so  as  to  produce  sugar,  as  in  malting.  After  the  last 
thunderstorms  of  the  monsoon  the  little  proprietors  bring  up  all 
the  grain  from  their  granaries  to  dry  in  the  tropical  sunshine. 
The  quantity  of  grain  stored  up  by  the  harvesting  ants  is  often  so 
lar^e  that  the  hair-splitting  Jewish  casuists  cf  the  Mishna  have 
ser:  ously  discussed  the  question  whether  it  belongs  to  the  land- 
owner or  may  lawfully  be  appropriated  by  the  gleaners.  '  They 
do  not  appear,'  says  Sir  John  Lubbock,  (  to  have  considered  the 
rights  of  the  ants.'  Indeed  our  duty  towards  insects  is  a  ques- 
tion which  seems  hitherto  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  moraj 
philosophers.  Even  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  the  prophet  of  in- 
dh  idualism,  has  never  taken  exception  to  our  gross  disregard  of 
the  proprietary  rights  of  bees  in  their  honey,  or  of  silkworms  in 
their  cocoons.  There  are  signs,  however,  that  the  obtuse  human 
conscience  is  awakening  in  this  respect;  for  when  Dr.  Loew 
suggested  to  bee-keepers  the  desirability  of  testing  the  commercial 
va^ue  of  honey-ants,  as  rivals  to  the  bee,  Dr.  McCook  replied  that 
4  tl.e  sentiment  against  the  use  of  honey  thus  taken  from  living  in- 
sects, which  is  worthy  of  all  respect,  would  not  be  easily  overcome.' 

There  are  no  harvesting  ants  in  Northern  Europe,  though  they 
extend  as  far  as  Syria,  Italy,  and  the  Kiviera,  in  which  latter 
station  I  have  often  observed  them  busily  working.  What  most 
careless  observers  take  for  grain  in  the  nests  of  English  ants  are 
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of  course  really  the  cocoons  of  the  pupae.  For  many  years,  there- 
fore, entomologists  were  under  the  impression  that  Solomon  had 
fallen  into  this  popular  error,  and  that  when  he  described  the  ant 
as  '  gathering  her  food  in  the  harvest '  and  '  preparing  her  meat 
in  the  summer,'  he  was  speaking  rather  as  a  poet  than  as  a  strict 
naturalist.  Later  observations,  however,  have  vindicated  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  much-married  king  by  showing  that  true 
harvesting  ants  do  actually  occur  in  Syria,  and  that  they  lay  by 
stores  for  the  winter  in  the  very  way  stated  by  that  early 
entomologist,  whose  knowledge  of  '  creeping  things '  is  specially 
enumerated  in  the  long  list  of  his  universal  accomplishments. 

Dr.  Lincecum  of  Texan  fame  has  even  improved  upon  Solomon 
by  his  discovery  of  those  still  more  interesting  and  curious 
creatures,  the  agricultural  ants  of  Texas.  America  is  essentially 
a  farming  country,  and  the  agricultural  ants  are  born  farmers. 
They  make  regular  clearings  around  their  nests,  and  on  these  clear- 
ings they  allow  nothing  to  grow  except  a  particular  kind  of  grain, 
known  as  ant-rice.  Dr.  Lincecum  maintains  that  the  tiny  farmers 
actually  sow  and  cultivate  the  ant-rice.  Dr.  McCook,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  of  opinion  that  the  rice  sows  itself,  and  that  the  insects'  part 
is  limited  to  preventing  any  other  plants  or  weeds  from  encroaching 
on  the  appropriated  area.  In  any  case,  be  they  squatters  or 
planters,  it  is  certain  that  the  rice,  when  ripe,  is  duly  harvested, 
and  that  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  encouraged  by  the  ants,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  competitors.  '  After  the  maturing  and 
harvesting  of  the  seed,'  says  Dr.  Lincecum,  'the  dry  stubble  is 
cut  away  and  removed  from  the  pavement,  which  is  thus  left 
fallow  until  the  ensuing  autumn,  when  the  same  species  of  grass, 
and  in  the.  same  circle,  appears  again,  and  receives  the  same  agri- 
cultural care  as  did  the  previous  crop.'  Sir  John  Lubbock,  indeed, 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  three  stages  of  human  progress — the 
hunter,  the  herdsman,  and  the  agriculturist — are  all  to  be  found 
among  various  species  of  existing  ants. 

The  Saiiba  ants  of  tropical  America  carry  their  agricultural 
operations  a  step  further.  Dwelling  in  underground  nests,  they 
sally  forth  upon  the  trees,  and  cut  out  of  the  leaves  large  round 
pieces,  about  as  big  as  a  shilling.  These  pieces  they  drop  upon 
the  ground,  where  another  detachment  is  in  waiting  to  convey 
them  to  the  galleries  of  the  nest.  There  they  store  enormous 
quantities  of  these  round  pieces,  which  they  allow  to  decay  in  the 
dark,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  miniature  mushroom  bed.  On  the 
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mouldering  vegetable  heap  they  have  thus  piled  up,  they  induce 
a  fungus  to  grow,  and  with  this  fungus  they  feed  their  young 
grubs  during  their  helpless  infancy.  Mr.  Belt,  the  '  Naturalist  in 
Nicaragua,'  found  that  native  trees  suffered  far  less  from  their 
depredations  than  imported  ones.  The  ants  hardly  touched  the 
local  forests,  but  they  stripped  young  plantations  of  orange,  coffee, 
and  mango  trees  stark  naked.  He  ingeniously  accounts  for  this 
curious  fact  by  supposing  that  an  internecine  struggle  has  long 
been  going  on  in  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Saiibas  between 
the  ants  and  the  forest  trees.  Those  trees  that  best  resisted  the 
ruts,  owing  either  to  some  unpleasant  taste  or  to  hardness  of 
ioliage,  have  in  the  long  run  survived  destruction ;  but  those 
which  were  suited  for  the  purpose  of  the  ants  have  been  reduced 
1  o  nonentity,  while  the  ants  in  turn  were  getting  slowly  adapted 
1  o  attack  other  trees.  In  this  way  almost  all  the  native  trees  have 
jit  last  acquired  some  special  means  of  protection  against  the  ravages 
of  the  leaf-cutters ;  so  that  they  immediately  fall  upon  all  imported 
jind  unprotected  kinds  as  their  natural  prey.  This  ingenious  and 
wholly  satisfactory  explanation  must  of  course  go  far  to  console  the 
Brazilian  planters  for  the  frequent  loss  of  their  orange  and  coffee 
crops. 

Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  the  co-discoverer  of  the  Darwinian 
theory  (whose  honours  he  waived  with  rare  generosity  in  favour  of 
;he  older  and  more  distinguished  naturalist),  tells  a  curious  story 
ibout  the  predatory  habits  of  these  same  Saiibas.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  was  wandering  about  in  search  of  specimens  on  the 
Rio  Negro,  he  bought  a  peck  of  rice,  which  was  tied  up,  Indian 
fashion,  in  the  local  bandanna  of  the  happy  plantation  slave.  At 
night  he  left  his  rice  incautiously  on  the  bench  of  the  hut  where 
he  was  sleeping ;  and  next  morning  the  Saiibas  had  riddled  the 
handkerchief  like  a  sieve,  and  carried  away  a  gallon  of  the  grain 
for  their  own  felonious  purposes.  The  underground  galleries 
which  they  dig  can  often  be  traced  for  hundreds  of  yards ;  and 
Mr.  Hamlet  Clark  even  asserts  that  in  one  case  they  have  tun- 
nelled under  the  bed  of  a  river  where  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide.  This  beats  Brunei  on  his  own  ground  into  the  proverbial 
3ocked  hat,  both  for  depth  and  distance. 

Within  doors,  in  the  tropics,  ants  are  apt  to  put  themselves 
obtrusively  forward  in  a  manner  little  gratifying  to  any  except  the 
enthusiastically  entomological  mind.  The  winged  females,  after 
their  marriage  flight,  have  a  disagreeable  habit  of  flying  in  at  the 
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open  doors  and  windows  at  lunch  time,  settling  upon  the  table 
like  the  Harpies  in  the  ^Eneid,  and  then  quietly  shuffling  off  their 
wings  one  at  a  time,  by  holding  them  down  against  the  table-cloth 
with  one  leg,  and  running  away  vigorously  with  the  five  others. 
As  soon  as  they  have  thus  disembarrassed  themselves  of  their 
superfluous  members,  they  proceed  to  run  about  over  the  lunch 
as  if  the  house  belonged  to  them,  and  to  make  a  series  of 
experiments  upon  the  edible  qualities  of  the  different  dishes. 
One  doesn't  so  much  mind  their  philosophical  inquiries  into  the 
nature  of  the  bread  or  even  the  meat ;  but  when  they  come  to 
drowning  themselves  by  dozens,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  in 
the  soup  and  the  sherry,  one  feels  bound  to  protest  energetically 
against  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  by  which  they  are  too  profoundly 
animated.  That  is  one  of  the  slight  drawbacks  of  the  realms  of 
perpetual  summer:  in  the  poets  you  see  only  one  side  of  the 
picture — the  palms,  the  orchids,  the  humming-birds,  the  great 
trailing  lianas ;  in  practical  life  you  see  the  reverse  side — the 
thermometer  at  98°,  the  tepid  drinking-water,  the  prickly  heat, 
the  perpetual  languor,  the  endless  shoals  of  aggressive  insects. 
A  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  indeed,  made  a  valuable  entomological 
collection  in  her  own  dining-room,  by  the  simple  process  of  con- 
signing to  pill-boxes  all  the  moths  and  flies  and  beetles  that 
settled  upon  the  mangoes  and  star-apples  in  the  course  of  dessert. 
Another  objectionable  habit  of  the  tropical  ants,  viewed  prac- 
tically, is  their  total  disregard  of  vested  interests  in  the  case  of 
house-property.  Like  Mr.  Greorge  and  his  communistic  friends, 
they  disbelieve  entirely  in  the  principle  of  private  rights  in  real 
estate.  They  will  eat  their  way  through  the  beams  of  your  house 
till  there  is  only  a  slender  core  of  solid  wood  left  to  support  the 
entire  burden.  I  have  taken  down  a  rafter  in  my  own  house  in 
Jamaica,  originally  18  inches  thick  each  way,  with  a  sound  circular 
centre  of  no  more  than  6  inches  in  diameter,  upon  which  all  the 
weight  necessarily  fell.  With  the  material  extracted  from  the 
wooden  beams  they  proceed  to  add  insult  to  injury  by  building 
long  covered  galleries  right  across  the  ceiling  of  your  drawing- 
room.  As  may  be  easily  imagined,  these  galleries  do  not  tend  to 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  ceiling ;  and  it  becomes  necessary 
to  form  a  Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League  for  the  protection 
of  one's  personal  interests  against  the  insect  enemy.  I  have  no 
objection  to  ants  building  galleries  on  their  own  freehold,  or  even 
to  their  nationalising  the  land  in  their  native  forests ;  but  I  do 
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object  strongly  to  their  unwarrantable  intrusion  upon  the  domain 
of  private  life.  Expostulation  and  active  warfare,  however,  are 
equally  useless.  The  carpenter-ant  has  no  moral;  sense,  and  is  not 
amenable  either  to  kindness  or  blows.  On  one  'occasion,  when  a 
body  of  these  intrusive  creatures  had  constructed  an  absurdly 
conspicuous  brown  gallery  straight  across  the  ceiling  of  my 
drawing-room,  I  determined  to  declare  open  war  against  them, 
and  getting  my  black  servant  to  bring  in  the  steps  and  a  mop,  I 
proceeded  to  demolish  the  entire  gallery  just  after  breakfast.  It 
was  about  20  feet  long,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  and  per- 
haps an  inch  in  diameter.  At  one  o'clock  I  returned  to  lunch. 
My  black  servant  pointed,  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  intelligent 
features,  to  the  wooden  ceiling.  I  looked  up :  in  those  three  hours 
the  carpenter-ants  had  reconstructed  the  entire  gallery,  and  were 
doubtless  mocking  me  at  their  ease,  with  their  uplifted  antennae, 
under  that  safe  shelter.  I  retired  at  once  from  the  unequal  con- 
test. It  was  clearly  impossible  to  go  on  knocking  down  a  fresh 
gallery  every  three  hours  of  the  day  or  night  throughout  a  whole 
lifetime. 

Ants,  says  Mr.  Wallace,  without  one  touch  of  satire,  'force 
themselves  upon  the  attention  of  everyone  who  visits  the  tropics.' 
They  do,  indeed,  and  that  most  pungently ;  if  by  no  other  method^ 
at  least  by  the  simple  and  effectual  one  of  stinging.  The  majority 
of  ants  in  every  nest  are  of  course  neuters,  or  workers,  that  is  to 
say,  strictly  speaking,  undeveloped  females,  incapable  of  laying 
eggs.  But  they  still  retain  the  ovipositor,  which  is  converted 
into  a  sting,  and  supplied  with  a  poisonous  liquid  to  eject  after- 
wards into  the  wound.  So  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose  is 
this  beautiful  provision  of  nature,  that  some  tropical  ants  can  sting 
with  such  violence  as  to  make  your  leg  swell  and  confine  you  for 
some  days  to  your  room ;  while  cases  have  even  been  known  in  which 
the  person  attacked  has  fainted  with  pain,  or  had  a  serious  attack 
of  fever  in  consequence.  It  is  not  every  kind  of  ant,  however,  that 
can  sting  ;  a  great  many  can  only  bite  with  their  little  hard  horny 
jaws,  and  then  eject  a  drop  of  formic  poison  afterwards  into  the 
'aole  caused  by  the  bite.  The  distinction  is  a  delicate  physiological 
one,  not  much  appreciated  by  the  victims  of  either  mode  of  attack. 
The  perfect  females  can  also  sting,  but  not,  of  course,  the  males, 
who  are  poor,  wretched,  useless  creatures,  only  good  as  husbands 
for  the  community,  and  dying  off  as  soon  as  they  have  performed 
part  in  the  world — another  beautiful  provision,  which  saves 
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the  workers  the  trouble  of  killing  them  off,  as  bees  do  with  drones 
after  the  marriage  flight  of  the  queen  bee. 

The  blind  driver-ants  of  West  Africa  are  among  the  very  few 
species  that  render  any  service  to  man,  and  that,  of  course,  only 
incidentally.  Unlike  most  other  members  of  their  class,  the 
driver-ants  have  no  settled  place  of  residence  ;  they  are  vagabonds 
and  wanderers  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  formican  tramps,  blind 
beggars,  who  lead  a  gipsy  existence,  and  keep  perpetually  upon  the 
move,  smelling  their  way  cautiously  from  one  camping-place  to 
another.  They  march  by  night,  or  on  cloudy  days,  like  wise 
tropical  strategists,  and  never  expose  themselves  to  the  heat  of 
the  day  in  broad  sunshine,  as  though  they  were  no  better  than 
the  mere  numbered  British  Tommy  Atkins  at  Coomassie  or  in  the 
Soudan.  They  move  in  vast  armies  across  country,  driving  every- 
thing before  them  as  they  go ;  for  they  belong  to  the  stinging 
division,  and  are  very  voracious  in  their  personal  habits.  Not  only 
do  they  eat  up  the  insects  in  their  line  of  march,  but  they  fall 
even  upon  larger  creatures  and  upon  big  snakes,  which  they  attack 
first  in  the  eyes,  the  most  vulnerable  portion.  When  they  reach 
a  negro  village  the  inhabitants  turn  out  en  masse,  and  run  away, 
exactly  as  if  the  visitors  were  English  explorers  or  brave  Marines, 
bent  upon  retaliating  for  the  theft  of  a  knife  by  nobly  burning 
down  King  Tom's  town  or  King  Jumbo's  capital.  Then  the 
negroes  wait  in  the  jungle  till  the  little  black  army  has  passed  on, 
after  clearing  out  the  huts  by  the  way  of  everything  eatable. 
When  they  return  they  find  their  calabashes  and  saucepans  licked 
clean,  but  they  also  find  every  rat,  mouse,  lizard,  cockroach,  gecko, 
and  beetle  completely  cleared  out  from  the  whole  village.  Most 
of  them  have  cut  and  run  at  the  first  approach  of  the  drivers  ;  of 
the  remainder,  a  few  blanched  and  neatly-picked  skeletons  alone 
remain  to  tell  the  tale. 

As  I  wish  to  be  considered  a  veracious  historian,  I  will  not 
retail  the  further  strange  stories  that  still  find  their  way  into 
books  of  natural  history  about  the  manners  and  habits  of  these 
blind  marauders.  They  cross  rivers,  the  West  African  gossips 
declare,  by  a  number  of  devoted  individuals  flinging  themselves 
first  into  the  water  as  a  living  bridge,  like  so  many  six-legged 
Marcus  Curtiuses,  while  over  their  drowning  bodies  the  heedless 
remainder  march  in  safety  to  the  other  side.  If  the  story  is  not 
true,  it  is  at  least  well  invented ;  for  the  ant-commonwealth  every- 
where carries  to  the  extremest  pitch  the  old  Roman  doctrine  of 
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the  absolute  subjection  of  the  individual  to  the  State.  So  exactly 
is  this  the  case  that  in  some  species  there  are  a  few  large,  over- 
grown, lazy  ants  in  each  nest,  which  do  no  work  themselves,  but 
accompany  the  workers  on  their  expeditions  ;  and  the  sole  use  of 
these  idle  mouths  seems  to  be  to  attract  the  attention  of  birds 
and  other  enemies,  and  so  distract  it  from  the  useful  workers,  the 
mainstay  of  the  entire  community.  It  is  almost  as  though  an 
army,  marching  against  a  tribe  of  cannibals,  were  to  place  itself  in 
the  centre  of  a  hollow  square  formed  of  all  the  fattest  people  in 
the  country,  whose  fine  condition  and  fitness  for  killing  might 
immediately  engross  the  attention  of  the  hungry  enemy.  Ants, 
in  fact,  have,  for  the  most  part,  already  reached  the  goal  set  before 
us  as  a  delightful  one  by  most  current  schools  of  socialist  philoso- 
phers, in  which  the  individual  is  absolutely  sacrificed  in  every  way 
to  the  needs  of  the  community. 

The  most  absurdly  human,  however,  among  all  the  tricks 
and  habits  of  ants  are  their  well-known  cattle-farming  and  slave- 
holding  instincts.  Everybody  has  heard,  of  course,  how  they 
keep  the  common  rose-blight  as  milch  cows,  and  suck  from  them 
the  sweet  honey-dew.  But  everybody,  probably,  does  not  yet 
know  the  large  number  of  insects  which  they  herd  in  one  form  or 
another  as  domesticated  animals.  Man  has,  at  most,  some  twenty 
or  thirty  such,  including  cows,  sheep,  horses,  donkeys,  camels,  llamas, 
alpacas,  reindeer,  dogs,  cats,  canaries,  pigs,  fowl,  ducks,  geese, 
turkeys,  and  silkworms.  But  ants  have  hundreds  and  hundreds, 
some  of  them  kept  obviously  for  purposes  of  food ;  others  appa- 
rently as  pets ;  and  yet  others  again,  as  has  been  plausibly  sug- 
gested, by  reason  of  superstition  or  as  objects  of  worship.  There 
is  a  curious  blind  beetle  which  inhabits  ants'  nests,  and  is  so  ab- 
solutely dependent  upon  its  hosts  for  support  that  it  has  even  lost 
the  power  of  feeding  itself.  It  never  quits  the  nest,  but  the  ants 
bring  it  in  food  and  supply  it  by  putting  the  nourishment  actually 
into  its  mouth.  But  the  beetle,  in  return,  seems  to  secrete  a 
sweet  liquid  (or  it  may  even  be  a  stimulant  like  beer,  or  a  narcotic 
like  tobacco)  in  a  tuft  of  hairs  near  the  bottom  of  the  hard  wing- 
cases,  and  the  ants  often  lick  this  tuft  with  every  appearance  of 
satisfaction  and  enjoyment.  In  this  case,  and  in  many  others, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  insects  are  kept  for  the  sake  of 
food  or  some  other  advantage  yielded  by  them. 

But  there  are  other  instances  of  insects  which  haunt  ants' 
nests,  which  it  is  far  harder  to  account  for  on  any  hypothesis  save 
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that  of  superstitious  veneration.  Tnere  is  a  little  weevil  that 
runs  about  by  hundreds  in  the  galleries  of  English  ants,  in  and 
out  among  the  free  citizens,  making  itself  quite  at.  home  in  their 
streets  and  public  places,  but  as  little  noticed  by.  the  ants  them- 
selves as  dogs  are  in  our  own  cities.  Then,  again,  there  is  a  white 
woodlouse,  something  like  the  common  little  armadillo,  but  blind 
from  having  lived  so  long  underground,  which  walks  up  and  down 
the  lanes  and  alleys  of  antdom,  without  ever  holding  any  com- 
munication of  any  sort  with  its  hosts  and  neighbours.  In  neither 
case  has  Sir  John  Lubbock  ever  seen  an  ant  take  the  slightest 
notice  of  the  presence  of  these  strange  fellow-lodgers.  '  One 
might  almost  imagine,'  he  says,  '  that  they  had  the  cap  of  in- 
visibility.' Yet  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  ants  deliberately  sanction 
the  residence  of  the  weevils  and  woodlice  in  their  nests,  for  any 
unauthorised  intruder  would  immediately  be  set  upon  and  mas- 
sacred outright.  Sir  John  Lubbock  suggests  that  they  may 
perhaps  be  tolerated  as  scavengers ;  or,  again,  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  prey  upon  the  eggs  or  larvae  of  some  of  the  parasites 
to  whose  attacks  the  ants  are  subject.  In  the  first  case,  their 
use  would  be  similar  to  that  of  the  wild  dogs  in  Constantinople  or 
the  common  black  John-crow  vultures  in  tropical  America :  in 
the  second  case,  they  would  be  about  equivalent  to  our  own  cats 
or  to  the  hedgehog  often  put  in  farmhouse  kitchens  to  keep  down 
cockroaches. 

The  crowning  glory  of  owning  slaves,  which  many  philosophic 
Americans  (before  the  war)  showed  to  be  the  highest  and  noblest 
function  of  the  most  advanced  humanity,  has  been  attained  by 
more  than  one  variety  of  anthood.  Our  great  English  horse-ant 
is  a  moderate  slaveholder ;  but  the  big  red  ant  of  Southern 
Europe  carries  the  domestic  institution  many  steps  further.  It 
makes  regular  slave-raids  upon  the  nests  of  the  small  brown  ants, 
and  carries  off  the  young  in  their  pupa  condition.  By-and-by 
the  brown  ants  hatch  out  in  the  strange  nest,  and,  never  having 
known  any  other  life  except  that  of  slavery,  accommodate  them- 
selves to  it  readily  enough.  The  red  ant,  however,  is  still  only 
an  occasional  slaveowner ;  if  necessary,  he  can  get  along  by  him- 
self, without  the  aid  of  his  little  brown  servants.  Indeed,  there 
are  free  states  and  slave  states  of  red  ants  side  by  side  with 
one  another,  as  of  old  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania :  in  the 
first,  the  red  ants  do  their  work  themselves,  like  mere  vulgar  Ohio 
farmers ;  in  the  second,  they  get  their  work  done  for  them  by 
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their  industrious  little  brown  servants,  like  the  aristocratic  first 
families  of  Virginia  before  the  earthquake  of  emancipation. 

But  there  are  other  degraded  ants,  whose  life-history  may  be 
humbly  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
as  speaking  more  eloquently  than  any  other  known  fact  for  the 
demoralising  effect  of  slaveowning  upon  the  slaveholders  them- 
selves. The  Swiss  rufescent  ant  is  a  species  so  long  habituated 
:o  rely  entirely  upon  the  services  of  slaves  that  it  is  no  longer 
able  to  manage  its  own  affairs  when  deprived  by  man  of  its  here- 
ditary bondsmen.  It  has  lost  entirely  the  art  of  constructing  a 
nest ;  it  can  no  longer  tend  its  own  young,  whom  it  leaves  entirely 
to  the  care  of  negro  nurses ;  and  its  bodily  structure  even  has 
changed,  for  the  jaws  have  lost  their  teeth,  and  have  been  con- 
verted into  mere  nippers,  useful  only  as  weapons  of  war.  The 
rufescent  ant,  in  fact,  is  a  purely  military  caste,  which  has  devoted 
itself  entirely  to  the  pursuit  of  arms,  leaving  every  other  form  of 
activity  to  its  slaves  and  dependents.  Officers  of  the  old  school 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  this  military  insect  is  dressed,  if  not  in 
scarlet,  at  any  rate  in  very  decent  red,  and  that  it  refuses  to  be 
bothered  in  any  way  with  questions  of  transport  or  commissariat. 
If  the  community  changes  its  nest,  the  masters  are  carried  on 
the  backs  of  their  slaves  to  the  new  position,  and  the  black  ants 
have  to  undertake  the  entire  duty  of  foraging  and  bringing  in 
stores  of  supply  for  their  gentlemanly  proprietors.  Only  when 
war  is  to  be  made  upon  neighbouring  nests  does  the  thin  red  line 
form  itself  into  long  file  for  active  service.  Nothing  could  be 
more  perfectly  aristocratic  than  the  views  of  life  entertained  and 
acted  upon  by  these  distinguished  slaveholders. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  picture  has  its  reverse  side,  exhibiting 
clearly  the  weak  points  of  the  slaveholding  system.  The  rufescent 
ant  has  lost  even  the  very  power  of  feeding  itself.  So  completely 
dependent  is  each  upon  his  little  black  valet  for  daily  bread,  that 
he  cannot  so  much  as  help  himself  to  the  food  that  is  set  before 
him.  Hiiber  put  a  few  slaveholders  into  a  box  with  some  of  their 
own  larvae  and  pupae,  and  a  supply  of  honey,  in  order  to  see  what 
they  would  do  with  them.  Appalled  at  the  novelty  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  slaveholders  seemed  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
something  must  be  done ;  so  they  began  carrying  the  larvae  about 
aimlessly  in  their  mouths,  and  rushing  up  and  down  in  search  of 
the  servants.  After  a  while,  however,  they  gave  it  up  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  life  under  such  circumstances  was  clearly 
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intolerable.  They  never  touched  the  honey,  but  resigned  them- 
selves to  their  fate  like  officers  and  gentlemen.  In  less  than  two 
days,  half  of  them  had  died  of  hunger,  rather  than  taste  a  dinner 
which  was  not  supplied  to  them  by  a  properly  constituted  footman. 
Admiring  their  heroism  or  pitying  their  incapacity,  Hiiber,  at 
last,  gave  them  just  one  slave  between  them  all.  The  plucky 
little  negro,  nothing  daunted  by  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  set 
to  work  at  once,  dug  a  small  nest,  gathered  together  the  larvae, 
helped  several  pupae  out  of  the  cocoon,  and  saved  the  lives  of  the 
surviving  slaveowners.  Other  naturalists  have  tried  similar  ex- 
periments, and  always  with  the  same  result.  The  slaveowners 
will  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty  rather  than  feed  themselves 
without  attendance.  Either  they  cannot  or  will  not  put  the  food 
into  their  own  mouths  with  their  own  mandibles. 

There  are  yet  other  ants,  such  as  the  workerless  Anergates,  in 
which  the  degradation  of  slaveholding  has  gone  yet  further. 
These  wretched  creatures  are  the  formican  representatives  of  those 
Oriental  despots  who  are  no  longer  even  warlike,  but  are  sunk  in 
sloth  and  luxury,  and  pass  their  lives  in  eating  bang  or  smoking 
opium.  Once  upon  a  time,  Sir  John  Lubbock  thinks,  the  ancestors 
of  Aner gates  were  marauding  slaveowners,  who  attacked  and  made 
serfs  of  other  ants.  But  gradually  they  lost  not  only  their  arts 
but  even  their  military  prowess,  and  were  reduced  to  making  war 
by  stealth  instead  of  openly  carrying  off  their  slaves  in  fair  battle. 
It  seems  probable  that  they  now  creep  into  a  nest  of  the  far  more 
powerful  slave  ants,  poison  or  assassinate  the  queen,  and  establish 
themselves  by  sheer  usurpation  in  the  queenless  nest.  '  Gradually,' 
says  Sir  John  Lubbock,  *  even  their  bodily  force  dwindled  away 
under  the  enervating  influence  to  which  they  had  subjected  them- 
selves, until  they  sank  to  their  present  degraded  condition — weak 
in  body  and  mind,  few  in  numbers,  and  apparently  nearly  extinct, 
the  miserable  representatives  of  far  superior  ancestors,  maintaining 
a  precarious  existence  as  contemptible  parasites  of  their  former 
slaves.5  One  may  observe  in  passing,  that  these  wretched  do- 
nothings  cannot  have  been  the  ants  which  Solomon  commended 
to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  sluggard  ;  though  it  is 
curious  that  the  text  was  never  pressed  into  the  service  of  defence 
for  the  peculiar  institution  by  the  advocates  of  slavery  in  the 
South,  who  were  always  most  anxious  to  prove  the  righteousness 
of  their  cause  by  most  sure  and  certain  warranty  of  Holy  Scripture. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

A   ROYAL  PATRON. 

ILLIAM  HENRY  performed  his 
promise  punctually,  and  presented 
himself  next  morning  at  Drury 
Lane.  He  had  never  been  inside 
a  theatre  by  daylight  before,  and 
the  contrast  of  the  scene  to  that 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
struck  him. very  forcibly.  If  any 
young  gentleman  belonging  to  me 
were  stage-struck,  I  should  ask  the 
permission  of  the  lessee  of  one  of 
our  National  Theatres  to  allow  me 
to  introduce  him  into  its  audi- 
torium some  dullish  morning.  If 
his  enthusiasm  survived,  I  will 
believe  that  the  passion  for  the  sea 
will  still  remain  in  a  boy's  breast 
after  a  visit  to  a  ship's  cockpit. 
The  spectacle  of  those  draped  gal- 
leries, those  empty  seats  and  ill-lit 
space,  where  all  was  wont  to  be 
light  and  laughter,  is  little  short 

of  ghastly.  William  Henry  indeed  only  caught  glimpses  of  it 
here  and  there,  through  the  eye-holes  over  the  doors,  as  he  was 
led  through  the  echoing  passages  to  the  back  of  the  stage  ;  but 
they  were  sufficient.  He  in  vain  attempted  to  picture  to  himself 
the  very  different  appearance  the  place  would  bear  when  probably 
he  should  see  it  next,  at  the  representation  of  <  Vortigern  and 
Rowena.' 

4—5 
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His  imagination  was  chilled.  The  object  of  his  visit,  even 
though  it  might  well  have  done  so,  since  it  was  to  be  interviewed 
by  two  of  the  most  charming  women  on  the  English  stage,  did  not 
fill  him  with  the  pleasurable  anticipation  which  he  had  experienced 
when  he  had  received  their  invitation.  There  was  no  harm  in  it,  of 
course,  but  he  had  come  without  Margaret's  knowledge,  and  his 
conscience  reproached  him  for  so  doing.  It  was  no  doubt  her  own 
fault ;  she  had  shown  such  unmistakable  feelings  of  jealousy  on  the 
previous  day,  and  had  expressed  such  uncharitable  views  on  the 
character  of  actresses  in  general,  that  he  had  shrunk  from  telling 
her  of  the  appointment  he  had  made  for  to-morrow.  It  was  a  pity 
that  the  dear  girl  was  so  unreasonable ;  for  though  she  had  entirely 
agreed  with  him  that  Mrs.  Powell's  conduct,  of  which  he  had  given 
her  an  amusing  version,  had  been  pert,  she  had  failed  to  under- 
stand what  a  contrast  that  of  Mrs.  Jordan  afforded,  or  how  distinctly 
it  bespoke  a  simple  and  ingenuous  nature.  He  had  never  dreamt, 
of  course,  of  repeating  Mrs.  Powell's  parting  remark  about 
4  poor  Margaret ; '  but  if  such  a  notion  had  entered  his  mind,  the 
manner  in  which  the  dear  girl  had  received  other  details  of  the 
little  interview  would  have  forbidden  it.  He  felt  quite  certain 
that  she  was  capable  of  believing  that  Mrs.  Jordan  was  ready  to 
fall  in  love  with  him,  or  even  had  already  done  it.  The  very  idea  of 
such  a  thing,  when  she  knew  he  was  engaged  to  somebody  else,  was 
of  course  ridiculous.  He  thought  that  it  would  have  set  Margaret's 
mind  at  ease  to  tell  her  that  he  had  given  that  piece  of  informa- 
tion to  the  ladies,  whereas  it  had  aroused  her  indignation,  not  indeed 
against  him  but  against  them.  *  What  right  had  they  to  ask 
such  questions  ?  It  was  impertinent,  forward,  and  indelicate  ;  and 
she  did  hope  that  those  young  women  would  never  commit  the 
impropriety  of  calling  in  Norfolk  Street  and  asking  to  see  a  young 
gentleman,  with  whom  they  could  have  no  earthly  business,  again.' 

And  now,  unknown  to  Margaret,  he  was  going  to  see  them. 
The  conscience  at  seventeen  is  tender,  and  it  was  no  wonder 
William  Henry's  smote  him.  At  that  age,  however,  the  memory 
(for  some  things)  is  unfortunately  short,  and  when  a  door  suddenly 
opened  from  a  labyrinthine  passage,  into  a  prettily  furnished  room, 
where  Mrs.  Jordan,  reclining  in  an  arm-chair,  was  reading  with  rapt 
attention  a  certain  manuscript  he  recognised,  he  thought  he  had 
never  seen  anyone  so  beautiful  before. 

She  rose  with  a  pleasant  smile,  and  a  natural  coquettish  air 
which  became  her  charmingly,  and  bade  him  welcome. 
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4  Pray  come  in,'  said  she,  for  he  stood  at  the  door  entranced  ; 
'  it  is  not  everyone  that  is  admitted  into  my  dressing-room,  but  I 
shan't  bite  you.' 

It  was  not  the  least  like  a  dressing-room  except  that  it  had  a 
multiplicity  of  mirrors,  but  her  calling  it  so  discomposed  him  (he 
could  not  help  thinking  to  himself  how  very  much  more,  if  she 
had  but  known  it,  it  would  have  discomposed  Margaret) ;  his  knees 
had  a  tendency  to  knock  together,  and  he  felt  that  he  looked  like 
a  fool. 

'You  need  not  be  afraid,'  continued  the  lady  smiling,  not 
displeased  perhaps  to  see  the  effect  she  had  produced  in  him,  the 
symptoms  of  which  were  not  unfamiliar  to  her ;  <  Mrs.  Powell  will 
be  here  directly — she  is  not  so  punctual  as  you  are.' 

*  She  has  not  so  much  reason  to  be,  madam,'  said  William 
Henry.  The  words  had  occurred  to  him  as  if  by  inspiration,  but 
directly  they  were  uttered  he  repented  of  them.  He  had  intended 
them  to  be  very  gallant,  but  they  now  struck  him  as  exceedingly 
foc-lish. 

6  He  is  certainly  a  very  amusing  young  man,'  said  the  lady,  as 
if  addressing  a  third  person.  6  Pray  sit  down,  sir.  I  saw  your  father 
after  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  yesterday.  You  are  not  in 
the  least  alike.  You  should  have  seen  Kemble  and  him  together  ; 
it  was  as  good  as  any  play.  They  don't  hit  it  off  together  so 
well  as  you  and  I  do.  Perhaps  you  will  say  again  they  have  not 
so  much  reason.' 

'  It  was  a  very  unfortunate  remark  of  mine,'  said  William 
Henry  penitently. 

6  I  don't  know  that ;  you  needn't  be  so  hard  upon  yourself.  I 
ttink  you  had  an  idea  that  you  were  somehow  paying  me  a  com- 
pliment. For  my  part,  however,  I  have  enough  of  compliments, 
and  prefer  a  little  honesty  for  a  change.' 

William  Henry  bethought  him  of  saying  something  about  the 
genuineness  of  some  compliments,  but  by  the  expression  of  her 
face,  which  had  suddenly  become  grave,  he  judged  that  she  had 
had  enough  of  the  subject,  and  remained  silent. 

4  And  how  is  Margaret  ?  ' 

The  young  man  blushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  and  blushed 
tlie  more  because  he  felt  himself  blushing. 

6 1  have  heard  of  the  young  lady  from  your  father,  and  nothing 
bat  good  of  her.  I  hope  ' — this  with  great  severity — '  that  you  are 
not  ashamed  of  her,  sir.' 
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'  No,  madam.' 

<  And  I  hope,  sir ' — this  with  an  angry  flash  of  her  bright  eyes — 
'  that  you  are  not  ashamed  of  me.' 

*  Madam ! ' 

'  Then  why  did  you  not  tell  her  that  you  were  coming  here  ?  ' 

William  Henry  bit  his  lip,  and  was  about  to  stammer  something 
he  knew  not  what,  when  fortunately  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

'  Come  in,'  said  Mrs.  Jordan. 

The  knocking  was  continued  very  loudly,  but  the  permission 
was  not  repeated.  Mrs.  Jordan  began  to  laugh,  and  at  every 
recurrence  of  the  summons  laughed  more  and  more.  Then  the 
door  was  opened  a  very  little  way.  '  Are  you  sure  that  I  may  come 
in,  Dorothy  ?  Are  you  sure  I  don't  intrude  ?  '  inquired  a  musical 
voice  in  accents  of  pretended  anxiety. 

And  then  Mrs.  Powell  entered. 

'  You  are  late,'  observed  Mrs.  Jordan  reprovingly ;  '  that  is  not 
like  your  usual  habits.' 

4 1  thought  you  might  like  to  have  a  little  time  to  yourselves, 
my  dear,'  replied  the  other  with  great  simplicity.  '  I  am  quite 
sorry  to  trouble  you  with  business  matters,  Mr.  Erin,  but  the  fact  is 
it's  pressing.  I  must  have  Edmunda  altered ;  she  is  heavy  in  hand.' 

*  But,  my  dear  madam,  what  has  that  to  do  with  me  ? ' 

'  With  you?  Why,  every  thing;  to  whom  else  can  I  come?  Kemble 
won't  listen  to  me  ;  your  father,  a  most  respectable  man  no  doubt, 
is  quite  impracticable,  and  only  raves  about  the  Immortal  Bard.' 

(  But  I  cannot  alter  Shakespeare's  play,  madam.' 

'  Why  not  ?  He's  dead,  isn't  he  ?  Besides,  his  plays  have  been 
often  enough  altered  before.  Garrick  did  it  for  one.' 

'  Perhaps,  madam  ;  but  then  I  am  not  Garrick.  I  can  no  more 
alter  a  play  than  write  one.' 

*  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,'  interposed  Mrs.  Jordan,  '  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  what  Mr.  Erin  says.     I  want  to  have  things  altered 
in  my  own  part,  but  if,  as  he  tells  us ' 

c  Pooh !  nonsense,'  broke  in  the  other  ;  *  you  have  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  Flavia.  She  is  in  man's  clothes,  which  fit  you  to 
a  nicety,  and  that  is  all  you  need  care  about.' 

6  If  he  takes  my  advice  he  won't  touch  the  play,'  said  Mrs. 
Jordan,  fairly  trembling  with  rage. 

'  There  you  see  the  Country  Girl,'  said  Mrs.  Powell,  pointing  to 
her  friend  with  a  little  hand  that  trembled  too.  '  Her  temper  is 
only  so  long'  (she  indicated  the  twentieth  part  of  an  inch).  «  Nobody 
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can  say  that  she  has  not  a  natural  manner,  or  does  not  know  how 
to  blush.' 

'  Nobody  can  say  of  Mrs.  Powell,'  retorted  the  other,  '  when 
ishe  tries  to  blush,  that  her  beauty  is  only  skin  deep.' 

It  was  certainly  a  most  terrible  scene,  and  most  heartily  did 
William  Henry  wish  himself  back  in  Norfolk  Street.  At  the 
very  moment,  however,  when  he  expected  to  see  them  dig  their 
nails  into  one  another,  both  ladies  burst  out  laughing.  He  began 
to  think  that  either  their  rage  or  their  laughter  must  needs  be 
artificial,  whereas,  in  fact,  while  they  lasted  they  were  both  real 
enough.  Mirth  with  them  was  the  natural  safety-valve  of  all 
their  passions,  and  a  very  excellent  mechanical  contrivance  too. 

6  But  won't  you  just  lighten  my  Edmunda  a  little,  Mr.  Erin,' 
persisted  Mrs.  Powell ;  '  a  touch  here  and  a  touch  there  ?  ' 

'  My  dear  madam,  supposing  even  I  were  capable  of  doing  such 
a  thing  (which  I  am  not),  just  consider  what  people  would  say  if  I 
touched  the  play.  Even  now  our  enemies  attack  its  authenticity, 
and  what  a  handle  must  such  a  proceeding  needs  afford  them.' 

'That  is  surely  reasonable,'  observed  Mrs.  Jordan  for  the 
second  time. 

'  I  don't  know  about  reasonable,'  returned  Mrs.  Powell  with  a 
most  bewitching  pout ;  '  but  I  know  if  you  were  not  here  I  could 
persuade  him.' 

<  Shall  I  leave  you? '  said  Mrs.  Jordan,  making  a  feint  of  retir- 
ing from  the  room. 

'  Oh  no,'  pleaded  William  Henry  involuntarily. 

4  Well,  upon  my  life,'  cried  Mrs.  Powell,  '  you  are  a  most  com- 
plimentary young  man!  However,  I'll  leave  you,  which,  con- 
sidering the  company  you  are  in,  will  be  quite  revenge  enough.' 
She  stood  at  the  door,  drawn  up  to  her  full  height  like  a  tragedy 
queen  ;  then  suddenly  altering  her  tone,  her  air,  her  voice,  and 
becoming  as  if  by  magic  the  very  picture  of  pity,  she  added 
6  Poor  Margaret ! '  and  was  gone. 

4  She  is  a  queer  mad  creature,  but  means  no  harm,'  said  Mrs. 
Jordan  consolingly.  '  She  was  angry  at  your  refusal  to  alter  her 
part  for  her,  and  when  she  is  angry  she  will  say  anything.  You 

must  not  mind  her.     Now,  I've  taken  a  fancy  to  you,  Master 

By  the  bye,  what  is  your  name  ? ' 

<  Erin.' 

'  Chut !  I  mean  your  Christian  name  ?  ' 
.      « William  Henry.' 
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6  And  what  does  Margaret  call  you  ? ' 

'Willie.' 

*  Very  good  ;  then  since  I  have  no  wish  to  poach  on  Margaret's 
preserves,  I  shall  call  you  "  Henry."  I've  taken  a  fancy  to  you, 
Master  Henry,  and  mean  to  do  you  a  service;  a  gentleman  of 
influence,  with  whom  I  have  some  interest,  wants  to  look  at  these 
Shakespeare  manuscripts,  and  has  directed  them  to  be  at  his 
house  this  morning.' 

6 1  am  afraid  they  will  not  be  there,'  said  William  Henry. 
'My  father  has  never  permitted  them  to  leave  Norfolk  Street 
except  once,  at  the  personal  request  of  the  Prince  Regent.' 

'  Nevertheless,  I  think  the  gentleman  I  speak  of  will  have 
his  way,'  said  the  actress,  smiling.  *  Now  I  wish  him,  in  case  he 
sees  the  manuscripts,  to  see  their  discoverer  also.  Perhaps  he 
may  give  him  a  helping  hand.' 

4  You  are  very  kind,'  said  William  Henry  gently ;  it  was  not 
gratitude  for  the  favour  to  come  that  moved  him,  for  he  never 
expected  it  to  be  realised,  but  her  evident  warmth  of  feeling 
towards  him.  Her  manner  had  not  only  an  exquisite  grace,  but 
an  unmistakable  tenderness;  and  then  she  was  so  exceedingly 
handsome.  A  young  man's  heart  is  like  the  tinder,  which  in 
those  days,  with  flint  and  steel,  was  the  substitute  for  our  lucifer 
matches ;  away  from  its  box  it  is  liable  to  danger  from  every 
spark.  '  You  are  very  good  and  kind,'  repeated  William  Henry, 
mechanically ;  he  felt  an  impulse  hard  to  be  withstood,  to  add 
'  and  very  beautiful.' 

'  I  am  not  good,'  said  his  companion,  gravely,  *  but  I  suppose 
I  am  kind  enough.  It  is  much  easier,  my  young  friend,  to  be 
kind  than  good.  Well,  now  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  this 
gentleman.' 

She  put  on  her  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  led  the  way  to  the  stage 
duor  of  the  theatre.  A  closed  carriage,  well  appointed,  was  at  the 
door,  in  waiting  for  her,  and  they  took  their  seats.  In  a  few 
minutes  they  were  whirled  to  their  destination — a  huge  red 
house  set  in  a  courtyard,  with  which  "William  Henry  was  unac- 
quainted, or  which  in  the  perturbation  of  his  mind  he  failed  to 
recognise.  They  passed  through  certain  corridors  into  a  large 
room  looking  on  a  garden.  It  was  handsomely  furnished;  a 
harp  stood  in  one  corner,  a  piano  in  the  other ;  the  walls  were 
hung  with  beautiful  pictures.  But  what  aroused  William  Henry's 
amazement,  and  prevented  him  from  giving  his  attention  else- 
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where,  was  the  circumstance  that  on  a  table  by  the  window  were 
arranged  the  whole  collection  of  the  Shakespeare  papers. 

'You  are  looking  for  your  father's  blood  upon  them,'  said 
Mrs.  Jordan,  smiling  ;  ( you  are  thinking  to  yourself  that  he  must 
surely  have  been  cut  to  pieces  ere  he  would  have  permitted  them 

to  leave  his  hands.  But  the  fact  is Hush,  here  comes  your 

future  patron.' 

William  Henry  was  used  to  a  patron,  and  for  that  matter  to  a 
sufficiently  mysterious  one ;  but  for  the  moment  he  was  devoured 
by  curiosity,  mingled  with  a  certain  awe.  The  appearance  of  the 
now  comer,  if  he  had  expected  to  see  anyone  very  magnificent, 
must  have  been  a  disappointment  to  him,  for  it  certainly  was  not 
of  an  imposing  kind.  There  entered  the  room,  so  rapidly  that  he 
almost  seemed  to  run,  a  young  man  of  thirty,  somewhat  inclined 
to  corpulence,  with  a  cheery  good-natured  face,  but  decidedly 
commonplace  in  its  expression. 

'Well,  well,  Dorothy,  you  see  I'm  here,'  he  said,  without 
taking  the  least  notice  of  the  stranger's  presence.  '  Now  let  us  see 
these  manuscripts — wonderful  manuscripts — and  get  it  over.'  He 
spoke  with  great  volubility,  and  plumped  down  on  a  chair  by  the 
table  as  if  in  a  great  hurry.  'What  funny  writing,  and  what 
queer  ink  and  paper !  and  what  great  seals  !  Shakespeare  was 
never  Lord  Chancellor,  was  he  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  think  he  was,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Jordan,  laughing.  '  It 
was  the  fashion  in  those  days  for  deeds  to  wear  fob  and  watch 
and  chain.' 

'  Fobs,  fobs  ?  I  see  no  fobs.  So  this  is  "  Lear ; "  I've  seen 
"  Lear."  The  play  where  everybody  has  their  eyes  put  out.  So 
h  3  wrote  it  like  this,  did  he  ?  I  wonder  how  anybody  could  read 
it .  Hambllett,  Hambllett ;  I  never  heard  of  him.  Notes  of  hand. 
G  ad  !  I  know  them  pretty  well.' 

'This  is  the  young  gentleman,  sir,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
discovery  of  all  these  manuscripts,'  said  Mrs.  Jordan,  drawing  his 
attention  to  William  Henry. 

'Ay,  ay,'  said  the  new-comer,  wheeling  his  chair  round  to 
get  a  good  view  of  William  Henry's  face.  '  You  found  them, 
d  id  you  ?  them  that  hide  can  find ;  that's  what  people  tell  me, 
you  know.' 

The  speech  was  such  a  rude  one,  that  it  might  have  been 
uttered  by  the  First  Gentleman  in  Europe,  nor  indeed  was 
William  Henry  by  any  means  certain  that  he  was  not  standing 
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in  his  august  presence ;  but  there  was  a  good-natured  twinkle 
in  the  stranger's  eye  which  mitigated  the  harshness  of  his  words. 
Never,  indeed,  before  had  the  doubts  concerning  the  genuineness 
of  the  manuscripts  been  expressed  in  a  manner  so  personally 
offensive  to  the  young  fellow,  and  notwithstanding  his  conviction 
that  the  speaker  was  a  man  of  very  high  rank,  he  might  not  have 
hesitated  to  resent  it,  but  for  a  certain  appealing  look  which 
Mrs.  Jordan  cast  at  him.  He  remembered  that  it  was  for  his 
own  sake  that  she  had  asked  him  to  meet  this  man,  and  that  if 
he  offended  him,  she  herself  might  be  the  sufferer.  He  therefore 
only  answered  with  a  forced  smile,  '  I  should  think  no  one  but 
Mr.  Malone  could  have  told  you  that.' 

4  And  who  the  deuce  is  Mr.  Malone  ?  '  was  the  contemptuous 
rejoinder;  a  question  that  put  the  coping-stone  on  the  young 
fellow's  embarrassment  and,  indeed,  utterly  discomfited  him.  He 
felt  transported  into  strange  regions,  with  a  new  atmosphere ;  a 
world  that  had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Malone  the  commentator  was 
unintelligible  to  him.  It  is  one  of  the  lessons  that  can  only  be 
taught  by  years,  and  of  which  the  '  Montys '  and  '  Algys '  of  high 
life  are  as  ignorant  as  the  '  Jacks '  and  <  Harrys '  of  low,  that  our 
respective  horizons  are  limited. 

As  William  Henry  stood  tongue-tied,  a  sudden  burst  of  melody 
filled  the  room.  Mrs.  Jordan  had  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and 
was  singing  with  exquisite  pathos  a  song  that  was  very  familiar 

to  him. 

Detraction  strove  to  turn  her  heart 

And  sour  her  gentle  mind  ; 
But  Charity  still  kept  her  part, 

And  meekness  to  her  soul  did  bind. 

*  Very  nice,  and  very  true,'  murmured  the  strange  gentleman 
approvingly,  keeping  time  with  head  and  hand  to  the  tune.  His 
irritation  had  departed  like  an  evil-  spirit  exorcised;  into  his 
coarse  countenance  had  stolen  an  expression  of  pure  enjoyment ; 
his  eyes  were  full  of  gentleness  and  even  affection.  Such  power 
has  the  voice  and  the  instrument  (when  accompanied  by  a  pretty 
face)  even  on  the  most  commonplace  natures. 

'  Now  what  is  that,  what  is  that  ? '  he  exclaimed  excitedly, 
when  the  song  was  done.  *  And  why  have  I  never  heard  it  before, 
my  dear  ? ' 

'  Because  it  is  brand-new,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Jordan,  with  a 
bewitching  curtsey.  '  I  sing  it  as  Flavia  in  this  new  play  of 
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"  Vortigern  and  Rowena,"  which  is  to  be  performed  next  month 
at  Drury  Lane,  and  which  I  hope  you  will  come  to  see.' 

*  Certainly,  certainly.     Why  shouldn't  I  ? 

Detraction  strove  to  turn  her  heart 
And  sour  her  gentle  mind. 

But  it  didn't  succeed,  did  it,  Dorothy  ?  ' 

*  I  hope  not,  sir,'  returned  the  lady  modestly.     (  Then  I  may 
take  it  as  a  promise,  sir,  that  you  will  honour  this  performance 
with  your  presence ;  it  will  be  on  the  second  of  April.' 

'  Yes,  yes ;  tell  Sherry  to  keep  a  box — a  box.  And  now  I'm  off 
to  the  Privy  Council.  Sorry  I  can't  take  you  with  me,  Dorothy, 
but  you're  not  sworn  in  yet — not  sworn  in.' 

And  off  he  shambled ;  his  walk  and  talk  were  very  like  one 
another — rapid,  irregular,  and  fitful. 

4  There,'  cried  Mrs.  Jordan  triumphantly,  *  I  have  got  what  I 
wanted  for  you,  Master  Harry ;  the  play  will  now  have  the  Royal 
patronage.' 

<  Then  that  gentleman  is ' 

4  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  my  husband.9 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE   GREEN-EYED   MONSTER. 

A  DROLL  rogue  of  my  acquaintance,  whom  (one  tried  to  think) 
the  force  of  circumstance,  rather  than  any  natural  disposition, 
had  driven  from  the  pavement  of  integrity  into  the  gutter,  used 
to  maintain  that  it  was  better  to  confess  one's  peccadilloes,  with 
suoh  colourable  excuses  as  might  suggest  themselves,  than  to 
conceal  them.  In  the  former  case  you  might,  with  a  struggle, 
get  out  of  the  scrape  and  have  done  with  it;  in  the  latter  case 
you  were  never  safe  from  discovery,  and  when  it  came  there  was 
sure  to  be  a  catastrophe. 

There  was,  it  is  true,  no  peccadillo  in  William  Henry's 
keeping  that  appointment  we  wot  of  with  those  two  charming 
ornaments  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  but  since  he  had  an  im- 
pression that  Margaret  might  not  like  it,  he  ought,  according  to 
my  friend's  philosophy,  to  have  told  her  all  about  it.  After  his 
interview  with  his  Royal  Highness  (which  could  not  be  con- 
cealed) he  felt  that  this  straightforward  course  was  the  right  one, 
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and  as  he  returned  home  in  the  hackney  carriage  with  the 
precious  manuscripts,  amused  himself  with  the  thoughts  of  the 
pleasure  Margaret  would  exhibit  on  hearing  of  the  greatness 
that  had  been  thrust  upon  him.  When  her  mind  had  been 
dazzled  by  visions  of  Koyalty,  he  had  intended  to  slip  out  in  a 
casual  way  that  he  had  been  indebted  for  his  introduction  to  his 
JRoyal  Highness  to  one  of  those  professional  persons  who  had 
called  in  Norfolk  Street  the  previous  day  on  business,  and  whom 
he  had  been  compelled  to  receive  in  place  of  his  father — a  Mrs. 
Jordan.  The  whole  thing  ran  as  smoothly  and  naturally  in  his 
own  mind  as  could  be.  It  was  like  some  well-oiled  mechanical 
machine,  which  the  inventor  (though  of  course  it  was  no  inven- 
tion, only  an  adaptation)  feels  confident  will  do  all  he  expects  of 
it,  only  somehow  in  practice  it  doesn't  act.  He  found  Margaret 
not  in  the  least  interested  about  his  Eoyal  Highness,  and  very 
much  excited  about  the  lady  who  had  been  the  mere  medium  of 
his  introduction,  and  whose  part  in  the  matter  he  had  taken,  it 
must  be  confessed,  some  pains  to  minimise. 

'  You  have  not  been  frank  with  me,  William  Henry,'  she  said 
with  some  severity. 

He  had  it  upon  his  lips  to  say  that  since  he  was  William 
Henry  he  could  hardly  be  Frank,  but  he  felt  she  was  in  no  mood 
for  banter ;  and  moreover,  with  that  name  there  naturally  oc- 
curred to  him  the  thought  of  Frank  Dennis,  which  made  his 
heart  stand  still.  It  was  not  her  anger  that  he  feared,  nor  even 
the  diminution  of  her  love,  though  that  had  been  indicated  very 
significantly  by  the  mention  of  his  double  name  (which  she  had 
not  used  for  months)  instead  of  *  Willie,'  but  the  possible  diversion 
of  her  love  to  another  object.  Perhaps  she  was  already  making 
a  comparison  in  her  mind  between  himself  and  a  certain  other 
person  who,  whatever  his  faults,  would,  she  knew,  never  have 
deceived  her.  . 

It  was  not  impossible  that  love  could  stray,  for  had  it  not 
done  so  but  a  few  hours  ago,  within  his  own  experience,  and  with 
no  such  provocation.  It  was  very  different,  of  course,  in  his  case  ; 
there  is  a  certain  latitude  given  to  men,  and  the  handsomest 
man  on  the  stage,  or  off  it,  would,  he  was  well  aware,  not  have 
caused  Margaret  to  forget  her  Willie  even  for  an  instant.  But 
then  women,  he  knew,  when  they  are  jealous,  are  capable  of  any- 
thing, and  from  pique  will  not  only  'be  off'  with  those  they  love, 
but  sometimes  *  be  on  '  with  another. 
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*  I  am  very  sorry,  Margaret,'  he  stammered, '  but  I  really  don't 
know  what  you  mean.' 

'Then  your  face  belies  your  words,'  was  the  cold  reply. 
'  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  yesterday  that  you  were  going  to  meet 
that  woman  at  Drury  Lane  this  morning  ? ' 

6  There  were  two  of  them,'  said  William  Henry  eagerly,  urged, 
as  he  felt,  by  some  fortunate  inspiration  to  tell  the  whole  truth. 

'  Oh,  there  were  two,  were  there  ?  '  Though  she  strove  to  keep 
her  tone  the  same,  there  was  a  relaxation  in  her  severity  that  did 
not  escape  him ;  the  reflection  that  there  was  safety  in  numbers 
had  no  doubt  occurred  to  her.  '  You  omitted  that  circumstance, 
sir,  in  your  previous  narrative,  with,  no  doubt,  many  others.' 

4  Indeed,  Margaret,  I  have  told  you  all ;  that  is,  all  that  I 
thought  could  have  any  interest  for  you.  I  ought  to  have  said,  of 
course,  that  the  invitation  to  the  theatre  came  from  both  the 
ladies  j  they  wanted  to  have  some  alteration  made  in  the  play  for 
them  (which  of  course  was  out  of  the  question).  Mrs.  Powell 
was  very  angry,  about  it ;  I  should  think  she  had  a  temper  of  her 
own.' 

'  I  don't  want  to  hear  about  Mrs.  Powell.' 

There  was  once  a  young  gentleman  who  was  endeavouring  to 
make  himself  agreeable  as  a  raconteur  in  the  presence  of  Royalty. 
When  he  had  done  his  story,  the  Eoyal  lips  let  fall  these  terrible 
words  :  4  We  are  not  amused.'  Poor  William  Henry  found  him- 
self in  much  the  same  position.  His  reminiscences  of  Mrs.  Powell 
wen ,  as  it  were,  cut  off  at  the  main.  Margaret's  instinct  had 
eliminated  that  factor  from  the  sum  of  the  matter  as  insig- 
nificant ;  there  was  another  person  to  talk  about,  it  was  true, 
but  he  was  averse  to  enter  upon  that  subject.  Unhappily  it  was 
suggested  to  him  as  a  topic. 

Who,  may  I  ask,  is  this  Mrs.  Jordan  ?  ' 

-'  Well,  she  was  the  other  lady,  of  course,  who  called  here,' 
said  William  Henry  (he  felt  that  he  was  turning  a  lively  red,  and 
it  was  so  important  to  him  that  he  should  keep  his  colour).  <  She 
is  to  perform  Flavia  in  the  play.' 

;  The  person  in  man's  clothes  ?  '  observed  Margaret  icily. 

;  Well,  she  plays  the  Page ;  you  can  hardly  expect  her  to  play 
him  in  petticoats.  It  was  not  a  dress  rehearsal,'  stammered  the 
young  man,  *  if  you  mean  that.  They  simply  asked  me,  both  of 
them,  to  step  round  to  the  theatre  this  morning  and  render  them 
some  professional  assistance,  which,  as  it  happened,  I  am  unable 
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to  do.     I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  what  harm  there  was  in 

that.' 

6  Then  why  did  you  not  tell  me  you  were  going  ?  ' 

It  was  the   same  dreadful  question  over   again.     Of   course 

he  ought  to  have  told  her,  and  if  he  had  had  any  idea  that  she 

would  have  come  to  know  of  it  he  certainly  would  have  done  so.  He 

looked  so  sorry  (not  to  say  silly)  that  Margaret's  heart  melted  a 

little. 

6  You  know  how  I  hate  anything  clandestine  and  underhand, 

William  Henry.' 

*  I  know  it,'  he  answered,  with  a  deep  sigh.     His  face  was  one 
of  such  abject  misery,  that  one  would  have  said,  whatever  he  had 
done,  he  was  sufficiently  punished  for  it.     Her  heart  melted  more 
and  more  ;  he  went  on  penitently  : 

'  Of  course  I  ought  to  have  told  you,  Margaret,  but  I  did  not 
conceal  it  because  there  was  anything  to  be  ashamed  of.  Only  I 
knew  you  would  not  like  it,  that  you  would  think  there  was  harm 
in  it — as  you  do,  it  seems,  where  there  is  no  harm.  It  was  surely 
a  great  piece  of  goodnature  on  their  part,  after  I  had  dis- 
appointed them  about  the  play,  to  offer  to  do  their  best  for  it,  and 
to  get  the  Duke ' 

4  Did  they  both  go  with  you  to  St.  James's  Palace  ? '  she  put 
in  dryly. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  saying  that  there  had  been  only  room 
for  two  in  the  coach,  but  fortunately  he  was  a  young  gentleman 
who  thought  before  he  spoke.  It  would  certainly  not  have  been  a 
satisfactory  explanation,  and  the  very  idea  that  he  had  been  about 
to  make  it  turned  him  scarlet. 

'  No  wonder  you  are  ashamed  of  yourself,  sir,'  said  she,  per- 
ceiving his  confusion.  *  Why  do  you  talk  to  me  about  "  they  " 
and  "  them,"  when  you  know  that  only  one  of  these  women  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter  ? ' 

4  Well,  naturally,  my  dear,  Mrs.  Jordan  was  the  person  to  in- 
troduce me  to  his  Royal  Highness,  since  she  has  been  privately 
married  to  him.' 

'  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it.' 

*  I  can  only  say  she  told  me  so,'  said  William  Henry  simply. 
Margaret  did  not  give  much  credit  to  the  assertion  of  this 

lady,  but  she  believed  what  William  Henry  said.  After  all, 
the  poor  young  fellow  had  probably  meant  no  harm,  nor  even 
dreamt  of  the  meshes  into  which  this  designing  female  would 
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have  drawn  him.  He  had  only  been  indiscreet  and  a  little  surrep- 
titious, and  had  been  rated  enough. 

'  You  don't  know  what  these  actresses  are,  Willie,'  she  said 
gravely,  'nor  what  pleasure  they  take  in  making  misery  and 
estrangements  between  honest  people.  Nothing  this  woman 
would  like  better,  I'm  sure  of  it,  than  to  come  between  you  and 
me.' 

6  My  dear  Margaret,  how  can  you  say  such  things  ?  If  you 
had  only  seen  her ! ' 

< 1  don't  want  to  see  her,'  interpolated  Margaret  quickly. 

£  A  person  entirely  devoted  to  her  profession,  in  which  she  is 
justly  held  in  the  highest  esteem.' 

*  I  don't  deny  that  she  is  a  good  actress,'  returned  Margaret 
significantly  ;  c  indeed  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.' 

*  And  she  spoke  of  you  so  kindly.5 

1  Of  me  ?  How  dared  she  speak  of  me  ?  '  cried  Margaret  with 
flashing  eye.  '  What  does  she  know  of  me  ? ' 

1  Well,  she  saw  you  just  for  a  moment  when  you  looked  in 
by  accident  yesterday,  and  she  said  how  beautiful  and  kind  you 
looked,  and  congratulated  me ' 

4  You  should  never  have  told  those  women  of  our  engagement 
sir  r '  she  put  in. 

'Why  not?  What  is  there  to  be  ashamed  of?  Am  I  not 
pro  id  of  it  ?  Why  should  I  not  tell  them  ?  ' 

His  simplicity  was  very  touching.  If  there  had  been  such  a 
thing  as  a  male  ingenue  upon  the  stage,  the  speaker  would  have 
been  the  very  man  to  play  it. 

*  How  they  must  have  laughed  at  you  in  their  sleeves,  my 
poc  r  Willie  ! '  she  answered  pityingly. 

He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  state  that  they  had  laughed 
at  him,  and  by  no  means  in  their  sleeves. 

'  I  will  never  see  them  again  if  you  don't  wish  it,'  said  William 
He  nry,  still  sticking  to  the  plural  number.  *  Only  I  suppose  when 
the  "  Vortigern  "  comes  to  be  acted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  so 
juft  for  a  night  or  two.' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  mind  your  seeing  them  at  the  play,  Willie.  We 
shrill,  of  course,  be  there  together.' 

He  had  meant  that  his  assistance  would  probably  be  required 
behind  the  scenes.  Indeed  Mrs.  Jordan  had  taken  it  for  granted 
that  he  would  be  a  constant  visitor  at  the  theatre  while  the  play 
was  in  preparation,  and  he  had  very  willingly  acquiesced  in  that 
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arrangement,  but  he  had  not  the  courage  to  say  so.  He  was  only 
too  thankful  that  Margaret's  suspicions  were  for  the  moment  set 
at  rest.  He  knew  that  she  was  of  a  jealous  disposition,  and  also 
that  she  abhorred  deceit,  and  he  loved  her  none  the  less  on 
either  account,  but  there  were  reasons  why  her  manifestation  of 
such  excessive  displeasure  on  so  small  a  matter  alarmed  him,  and 
made  his  heart  heavy  within  him.  However,  in  a  month  or  two 
they  would  be  married.  He  would  then  be  her  very  own,  and 
she  would  have  no  misgivings  about  him  ;  and  as  to  deceit,  there 
would  be  no  further  cause  for  it,  and  what  was  past  and  gone 
would  surely  be  forgiven.  But  still  his  heart  was  heavy. 

Considering  Margaret's  youth  and  her  middle-class  position  in 
life,  the  irritation  and  annoyance  she  had  exhibited  may  seem 
unnatural  as  well  as  uncalled  for.  Young  women  of  her  age  and 
rank  are  not  nowadays  supposed  to  know  so  much  about  the 
temptations  of  the  stage,  but  in  her  time  matters  were  different. 
The  charms  of  this  and  that  popular  actress,  and  even  their  mode 
of  life,  were  topics  of  common  talk,  and  there  was  none  of  them 
more  talked  about  than  Mrs.  Jordan.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Margaret  regarded  her  as  a  siren  attracted  by 
the  notoriety  (not  to  mention  the  innocence  and  beauty)  of  her 
Willie,  who  designed  to  wile  him  from  the  quiet  harbour  of 
domestic  love  into  the  stormy  seas  of  passion.  Moreover,  it  must 
be  said  for  Margaret  that  her  jealousy  was  not  like  that  of  some 
people  who,  while  resenting  the  interference  of  others  with  their 
private  property,  do  not  lavish  on  it  any  especial  kindness  of  their 
own.  She  had  always  been  the  friend  and  defender  of  William 
Henry,  even  before  he  became  her  lover,  and  had  long-established 
claims  on  his  fidelity,  and  it  galled  her  that  one  glimpse  of  a 
pretty  face  should  have  so  worked  with  him  as  to  induce  him  to 
renew  acquaintance  with  it,  under  what  seemed  to  her  such  sus- 
picious circumstances,  and  especially  in  so  secret  and  clandestine 
a  fashion.  It  had  always  been  a  complaint  of  hers  in  the  old 
days  that  William  Henry  was  inclined  to  deception.  It  was  in  re- 
lation, however,  to  Mr.  Erin  only  that  she  had  observed  it,  and  in 
that  case  there  had  been,  certainly,  excuses  for  the  young  man  ; 
but  that  he  should  have  deceived  her — if,  at  least,  concealment 
could  be  called  deception — she  justly  considered  to  be  less  pardon- 
able. However,  she  had  now  said  her  say,  and  with  a  vigour  that 
the  circumstances  scarcely  called  for;  indeed  she  felt  that  she 
had  been  somewhat  hard  upon  him.  However  wrong  he  had  been 
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to  try  to  hoodwink  her,  that  had  been  the  extent  of  his  offend- 
ing. He  could  hardly  have  declined  to  go  to  the  theatre ;  and, 
indeed,  she  confessed  to  herself  that  while  the  play  was  in  pro- 
gress it  was  not  reasonable  to  expect  him  to  hold  no  commu- 
nication with  those  who  were  to  perform  in  it.  The  matter 
interested  him  very  much,  nor  did  she  forget  that  it  was  mainly 
on  her  own  account,  for  did  not  her  uncle's  consent  to  their 
union  depend  upon  the  play's  success  ? 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Erin  presently  announced  the  first  re- 
hearsal at  the  theatre,  and  suggested  that  William  Henry  should 
be  present  to  witness  it,  Margaret  made  no  opposition  ;  her  objec- 
tions, in  short,  to  the  young  man's  renewing  his  acquaintance  with 
the  fair  Flavia  were  tacitly  withdrawn.  She  acknowledged  to 
herself  that  things  could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  and  that,  after 
all,  there  could  be  no  possible  harm  in  the  matter  ;  and  from  that 
moment,  whenever  her  Willie  was  out  of  her  sight,  she  was  more 
tormented  with  the  fires  of  jealousy  than  ever. 

She  knew  that  he  saw  Mrs.  Jordan  constantly,  and  was  yet 
compelled  to  ignore  it ;  she  burned  to  know  what  passed  between 
them,  yet  scorned  to  inquire.  The  news  William  Henry  brought 
back  with  him  of  the  prospects  of  the  play  seemed  hardly  of  any 
consequence  to  her  compared  with  matters  on  which  he  never 
spoke  at  all.  What  was  it  to  her  that  Kemble  was  unsympathetic, 
dogged,  and  studiously  apathetic  in  his  rendering  of  Vortigern ; 
thai  Phillimore  as  Horsus  was  more  like  a  buffoon  than  a  hero  ? 
Wh  it  was  it  to  her,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Mrs.  Powell  as  Ed- 
munda  surpassed  Mrs.  Siddons  herself?  What  she  wished  to 
know,  and  could  not  ask,  was  how  that  hussey  Mrs.  Jordan  was 
behaving  herself,  not  as  Flavia  in  tights  (though  that  idea  was 
far  from  consolatory),  but  in  her  own  proper  person.  Of  one 
thing  she  felt  convinced,  that  not  content  with  seeing  her  Willie 
eve  :y  day,  this  woman  corresponded  with  him ;  that  he  received 
letters  from  her  under  that  very  roof.  Else  how  was  it  that  when 
the  post  now  brought  him  missives  in  a  hand  that  was  strange  to 
her,  he  would  slip  them  into  his  pocket  without  a  word  of  corn- 
meat,  and  with  an  air  of  indifference  that  did  not  impose  upon 
her  for  an  instant  ?  William  Henry  had  now  a  little  sitting-room 
of  his  own,  and  she  noticed  that  when  these  letters  arrived  he 
remained  in  it  longer  alone  than  usual;  reading  them,  no  doubt, 
ov*r  and  over,  perhaps  replying  to  them  in  the  same  fervid 
style  in  which  (she  felt  sure)  they  were  written,  and  possibly  (for 
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Margaret,  though  no  poet  like  her  Willie,  had  a  lively  imagination 
of  her  own)  even  kissing  them. 

One  morning  the  Epilogue  to  '  Vortigern  and  Eowena  '  arrived 
from  Mr.  Merry,  and  was  discussed  at  breakfast-time  word  by 
word,  as  befitted  so  important  a  document.  An  hour  afterwards, 


when  William  Henry  had  gone  out,  as  Margaret  was  only  too  well 
convinced,  to  Drury  Lane,  Mr.  Erin  returned  to  the  subject. 

4 1  don't  much  like  those  concluding  lines  in  the  first  part,'  he 

said — 

The  scattered  flowers  he  left,  benignly  save, 
Posthumous  flowers  :  the  garland  of  the  grave. 

6  It  ran  "  benignly  save,"  did  it  not,  Madge  ? ' 
<  I  am  not  sure,  uncle.' 
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*  Then  just  go  and  get  the  thing  out  of  Samuel's  room.' 

Margaret  went  and  looked  about  her  for  the  manuscript  in  ques- 
tion. It  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  But  in  her  researches  she  came 
upon  another  document  spread  out  in  the  half-opened  drawer  of  the 
writing-table ;  it  was  written  in  a  delicate  hand  on  large  letter- 
paper,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  that  she  could  avoid  reading 
the  commencement  of  it. 

4  My  dear  W.  H.,'  it  began,  and  then  followed  a  mass  of  hete- 
rogeneous words  without  sense  or  meaning,  as  if  they  had  been 
taken  at  random  out  of  some  dictionary.  It  is  probable  that 
Margaret  had  never  heard  of  a  cryptogram,  but  she  had  heard  of 
communications  written  in  cypher,  and  it  flashed  upon  her  mind 
a~:  once  that  she  was  looking  at  some  letter  of  that  nature.  It 
was  bad  enough  that  this  abandoned  hussey  of  Drury  Lane,  who 
dwelt  but  a  mile  away  from  them,  and  saw  her  Willie  five  days 
out  of  six,  should  nevertheless  have  the  audacity  to  correspond 
with  him  ;  but  that  she  should  write  such  things  as  could  not  bear 
the  light  and  had  to  be  concealed  in  cypher  was  indeed  intoler- 
able. Granting  her  premisses,  there  was  certainly  ample  cause 
for  the  indignation  that  mantled  to  her  very  forehead,  and  the 
bitterness  that  took  possession  of  her  very  soul. 

As  she  stood  with  one  hand  on  the  table,  for  her  limbs 
trembled  with  the  agitation  that  shook  her  mind,  she  heard  the 
front  door  softly  closed,  and  a  hurried  footstep  in  the  passage.  It 
•was  William  Henry,  who  had  remembered  no  doubt — too  late — 
that  he  had  left  the  letter  exposed  to  view,  and  had  returned  to 
place  it  in  some  safer  receptacle.  The  next  moment  he  was  face 
to  face  with  her. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE   CYPHER. 

•*  I  KNOW  what  you  are  come  for,'  said  Margaret  in  a  broken  voice, 
which  had  yet  no  touch  of  tenderness  in  it.  *  You  are  come  for 
tliis  letter.'  She  snatched  it  from  the  drawer  and  held  it  before 
li  im.  '  It  is  no  use  to  lie  to  me ;  your  face  tells  me  the  truth.' 

William  Henry's  face  was  indeed  white  to  the  lips ;  his  eyes 

returned  her   gaze  with  a  confused  and   frightened   stare.     He 

s1  ammered  out  something,  he  knew  not  what,  and  sank  into  a  chair. 

c  What,3  continued  the  girl,  in  harsh,  pitiless  tones,  '  have  you 
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nothing  to  say  for  yourself?  Has  your  ready  tongue  no  excuse- 
to  offer  for  your  duplicity  and  falsehood  ? ' 

'  Have  you  read  the  letter  ?  '  he  inquired  hoarsely. 

6  No ;  how  could  I  ?  ' 

The  colour  rushed  back  to  his  cheeks,  and  into  his  eyes  there 
came  a  gleam  of  hope. 

6  No,'  she  went  on,  6  it  is  you  who  shall  read  it  to  me.  If  you 
decline  to  do  so,  I  shall  conclude  that  this  vile  creature  has 
written,  you  what  is  not  fit  for  anyone,  save  women  like  herself, 
to  hear,  and  your  refusal  will  be  the  last  words  that  you  will  ever 
address  to  me  with  my  consent,  so  help  me  Heaven.' 

Mrs.  Powell  herself,  when  personating  some  heroine  of  the 
stage,  never  looked  or  spoke  with  greater  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose than  on  this  occasion  did  simple  Margaret  Slade  out  of  the 
simplicity  of  her  nature. 

'  I  will  read  you  the  letter,  Margaret,'  was  William  Henry's 
quiet  reply. 

His  words,  and  still  more  his  tone,  staggered  Margaret  not  a 
little.  The  change  in  his  face  and  manner  within  the  last  few 
minutes  had  indeed  been  most  remarkable.  At  first  he  had 
seemed  so  struck  with  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  so  hopeless 
of  forgiveness,  that  he  had  not  dared  to  throw  himself  upon  her 
mercy.  Then  he  had  appeared  to  recover  himself  a  little ;  and 
now  he  was  quite  calm  and  composed,  as  though  all  apprehension 
had  passed  away  from  him. 

His  voice  as  he  said  '  I  will  read  you  the  letter,  Margaret,'  had' 
even  a  tender  reproach  in  it,  as  though  he,  and  not  she,  were  the 
injured  party. 

6  Read  it,'  she  said ;  but  her  tone  was  no  longer  stubborn  and 
imperious.  It  was  plain  that  this  woman's  letter  was  not  a  love- 
letter,  or  he  would  not  have  consented  to  read  it;  and  if  it  was 
not  a  love-letter,  what  cause  had  she  for  anger  ?  And  yet,  if  it 
was  not  so,  why  had  he  exhibited  such  confusion — nay  despair  ? 

'  I  will  read  it,  since  you  wish  it,'  he  went  on,  '  though  it  is  a 
breach  of  confidence.  It  is  better  to  break  one's  word  than  to  break 
one's  heart.' 

The  morality  of  this  aphorism  was  somewhat  questionable,  but 
Margaret  nodded  assent.  She  took  it,  no  doubt,  in  a  particular 
sense.  It  was  certainly  better  that  she  should  know  the  worst  than 
that  any  proviso  of  a  designing  woman,  made  for  her  own  wicked 
convenience,  should  be  respected. 
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6  It  is  well  to  begin  at  the  beginning,'  continued  William 
Henry.  f  Be  so  good  as  to  look  at  the  address  of  that  letter.' 

She  did  so  with  an  indifferent  air.  She  could  almost  have  said 
that  she  had  seen  it  before,  for  she  recognised  it  at  once  as  one  of 
those  missives  of  which  he  had  received  so  many  of  late. 

'  Let  me  draw  your  attention  to  the  postmark.' 

It  was  '  Mallow  :  Ireland.' 

The  letter  fell  from  her  hand.  Self-humiliation  mastered  for 
the  moment  the  happiness  of  discovering  that  he  had  not  been 
false  to  her  after  all.  It  was  certainly  not  with  Mrs.  Jordan  that 
he  was  secretly  corresponding,  and  probably  with  no  one  of  her  sex. 
If  Margaret  had  been  an  older  woman,  with  a  larger  experience  of 
the  ways  of  men,  she  might  have  regretted  her  misplaced  indigna- 
tion as  '  waste ; '  it  might  have  even  struck  her  that  the  present 
mistake  might  weaken  her  position  if  on  some  future  occasion 
she  should  have  better  reason  for  her  reproaches,  but  she  had  no 
thought  except  for  the  injustice  she  had  done  her  lover.  She 
stood  before  him  with  downcast  head,  stupefied  and  penitent. 

6  Oh,  Willie,  I  am  so  sorry.' 

*  So  am  I,  dear  ;  sorry  that  you  should  have  so  little  confidence 
in  me  ;  sorry  that  you  should  have  thought  me  capable  of  carry- 
ing on,  under  the  roof  that  shelters  you,  an  intrigue  with  another 
woman.     This  letter — and  I  have  received  others  like  it — is  from 
Eeginald  Talbot.' 

'  But,  Willie,  what  could  I  think  ? '  she  pleaded  humbly,  *  and 
why  should  you  write  to  Mr.  Talbot  in  cypher  ?  And  why,  when 
I  charged  you  falsely — with — what — you  have  mentioned — :did 
you  look  so — so  guilty  ?  ' 

4  Say  rather  so  hurt  and  shocked,  Margaret,'  he  answered 
gravely.  '  It  was  surely  only  natural  that  I  should  be  shocked  at 
finding  the  girl  I  loved  so  distrustful  of  me.' 
,  'I  was  wrong,  oh,  very,  very  wrong ;  and  yet,'  she  pleaded, 
6 1  erred  through  love  of  you,  Willie.  If  I  had  not  cared  for 
you  so  much — so  very  much — I  should  not  have  been  so  un- 
reasonable.' 

( You  mean  so  wild  with  jealousy,'  he  replied  smiling.  <  How- 
ever, it's  all  over  now,'  and  he  held  out  his  hand  for  the  letter 
which  she  still  retained. 

6  Please  to  read  it  to  me,'  she  said  ;  '  a  few  words  will  do.' 

His  face  grew  pale  again,  as  she  thought  with  anger. 

*  Why  so  ?  '  he  replied.    i  Are  you  not  satisfied  even  now  ?  ' 
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(  Yes,  yes  ;  it  was  foolish  of  me,  I  know,  but  I  said  "  So  help 
me  Heaven." ' 

6  Oh,  I  see.  For  your  oath's  sake.  That  is  what  Herod 
said  to  the  daughter  of  Herodias.  It  is  not  a  good  example  to 
follow.' 

He  spoke  stiffly,  but  she  shook  her  head. 

6 1  only  ask  for  a  few  words,  Willie.' 

*  But  Talbot  writes  to  me  in  confidence ;  about  matters  that 
only  affect  him  and  me.  There  is  not  a  word  that  concerns  you 
in  it.' 

Still  she  shook  her  head.  The  girl  was  truth  itself,  not  only 
in  the  spirit,  but  in  the  letter.  She  had  sworn  not  to  speak  with 
him  unless  he  did  a  certain  thing,  and  though  the  reason  for  his 
doing  so  no  longer  existed,  her  oath  remained.  Her  stubbornness 
evidently  annoyed  him.  Their  parts  in  the  little  drama  had  as  it 
were  become  reversed.  The  wrongdoer  had  become  the  injured 
person,  and  vice  versa. 

6  The  facts  are  these,'  he  said  slowly.  £  Talbot  and  I,  as  you 
know,  have  a  secret  in  common.  He  is  the  only  person  save  my- 
self, who  has  seen  my  patron.  What  he  writes  of  him  and  our 
concerns — that  is  of  the  manuscripts — we  do  not  wish  others  to  see. 
We  have  therefore  hit  upon  a  device  to  keep  our  communications 
secret.' 

He  took  out  of  the  drawer  a  piece  of  cardboard  exactly  the 
shape  and  size  of  ordinary  letter-paper,  full  of  large  holes  neatly 
cut  at  unequal  distances.  He  placed  it  on  blank  paper,  and 
through  the  interstices  wrote  these  words : 

4  Margaret  has  done  you  the  honour  to  take  your  finnikin  hand- 
writing for  that  of  Mrs.  Jordan.' 

Then  he  took  off  the  cardboard  and  filled  in  the  spaces  with  a 
number  of  inconsequent  words,  so  that  the  whole  communication 
became  meaningless. 

'  Talbot  has  another  piece  of  cardboard  exactly  similar  to  this,' 
he  continued,  '  and  has  only  to  place  it  over  this  rubbish  for  my 
meaning  to  become  apparent.' 

'It  is  very  ingenious,'  said  Margaret.  It  was  the  highest 
praise  she  could  afford.  Such  arts  were  distasteful  to  her.  They 
seemed  to  suggest  a  natural  turn  for  deception,  and  she  secretly 
hoped  that  the  invention  lay  at  Talbot's  door. 

'Yes,  I  think  the  plan  does  me  some  credit,'  said  William 
Henry  complacently.  *  Well,  I  have  only  to  lay  the  cardboard 
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over  this  letter  that  so  excited  your  indignation,  to  get  at  the 
writer's  meaning.' 

Her  eyes  were  turned  towards  him,  but  with  no  fixity  of 
expression,  she  was  bound  to  listen  and  to  look,  but  her  interest 
was  gone. 

« "  Why  do  you  not  send  me  a  copy  of  the  play  ?  "  '  he  rapidly 
read.  "  One  would  think  it  was  you  only  who  had  any  stake  in  it ; " 
and  so  on,  and  so  on.  *  I  suppose  you  have  no  wish  to  pry  further 
into  our  little  secret,'  he  added,  folding  up  the  letter  at  the  same 
ti  ne. 

6 1  did  not  wish  to  pry  into  it  at  all,  Willie,'  she  answered 
sorrowfully  ;  '  I  again  repeat  I  am  sorry  to  have  mistrusted  you.' 

'  Well,  well,  let  us  say  no  more  about  it.  Let  us  forgive  and 
forget,' 

'  It  is  you  who  have  to  forgive,  Willie,  not  I.' 

'  I  don't  say  that,'  he  answered  gravely ;  *  but  if  you  think  so, 
keep  your  forgiveness,  Maggie,  for  next  time.  Be  sure  I  shall 
huve  need  of  it.' 

Here  the  voice  of  Mr.  Erin  was  heard  calling  for  Margaret. 

*  Why  do  you  not  bring  me  the  play  ? ' 

William  Henry  held  up  his  finger  in  sign  that  she  should  not 
reveal  his  presence  in  the  house  to  Mr.  Erin,  and  taking  the 
manuscript  from  a  cupboard  placed  it  in  her  hand. 

6  Take  it  him,'  he  whispered,  with  a  tender  kiss. 

She  kissed  him  again,  without  a  word ;  the  tears  stood  in  her 
eves,  as,  the  very  image  of  penitence  and  self-reproach,  she  made 
her  mute  adieu. 

It  was  certainly  an  occasion  on  which  some  men,  not  uncon- 
s<  ious  of  errors,  might  have  congratulated  themselves. 

The  expression  of  William  Henry's  face,  however,  was  very  far 
from  one  of  triumph  ;  it  was  white  and  worn  and  weary. 

4  Another  such  a  victory,'  he  murmured  with  a  haggard  smile, 
6  and  I  shall  be  undone.' 

He  locked  the  door  and  threw  himself  into  a  chair  with  an  ex- 
hausted air,  like  an  actor  who,  having  played  his  part  successfully, 
is-  conscious  of  having  done  so  with  great  effort,  and  also  that  he 
his  owed  more  to  good  luck  than  to  good  guidance.  'Great 
Heaven  ! '  he  muttered, ( what  an  escape  !  Suppose  she  had  found 
the  key  for  herself  and  read  the  letter,  or  even  if  she  had  com- 
pelled me  to  do  so.  She  must  have  heard  it  all.  I  could  not 
have  invented  a  syllable  to  save  my  life What  a  millstone  is 
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this  fellow  about  my  neck,'  he  presently  continued,  as  he  tore  the 
letter  along  and  across,  and  threw  the  fragments  under  his  feet. 
6  A  copy  of  the  play  !  No,  that  he  shall  never  see  till  the  time  is 
past  for  harm  to  come  of  it.  A  few  days  more,  and  all  will  be 
safe.  I  will  be  pestered  no  longer  with  his  cursed  importunities.' 

Then  he  took  the  perforated  cardboard  and  tore  that  likewise 
into  small  pieces.  '  Now  I  have  burnt  my  boats  with  a  vengeance,' 
he  added  grimly. 

Then  he  rose  and  paced  up  and  down  the  room,  first  rapidly, 
then  slower  and  slower. 

*  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  hasty,  after  all,'  he  murmured ;  '  this 
Talbot  is  ill  to  deal  with,  and  suspicious  as  the  devil.  If  I  tell 
him  in  what  peril  his  communications  have  placed  me,  and  that 
therefore  I  have  destroyed  his  cypher,  he  will  not  believe  me, 
though  it  is  the  truth.  I  must  tell  him  that  it  has  been 
destroyed  by  accident,  and  that  therefore  I  dare  not  write  him 
what  he  wishes,  and  that  he  will  not  believe  either.  If  incredulity 
were  genius,  then  indeed  he  would  be  a  very  clever  fellow,  but 
not  otherwise.  Great  heavens  !  what  rubbish  he  writes  and  calls 
it  poetry.  No,  no,  no,'  he  muttered  with  knitted  brows,  '  not 
that,  Master  Eeginald,  at  any  price.  And  yet  how  mad  it  will 
make  him  to  find  it  is  not  so.  He  will  do  me  a  mischief  if  he  can, 
no  doubt.  However,  he  will  know  nothing  till  it  is  too  late. 
Next  Saturday  will  put  me  out  of  the  reach  of  harm.  Would  it 
were  Saturday,  and  all  were  well.  That's  Shakespeare,  by  the 
bye,  save  that  he  says  supper  time.  A  bad  augury — a  bad  augury. 
The  Ides  of  March  are  come,  but  they  have  not  yet  gone.'  Here 
he  took  another  turn  up  and  down  the  room.  6  I  wonder  whether, 
with  all  his  knowledge  of  humanity,  Shakespeare  ever  knew  a 
man  who  suffered  like  me.  I  wonder  whether  he  sees  me  now, 
and  knows  about  it.  A  strange  thought  indeed,  and  yet  it  may 
be  so.  Perhaps  his  great  soul,  which  understands  it  all,  has 
pity  on  me.  Will  she  pity  me  ?  A  still  more  momentous  ques- 
tion. Pity  is  akin  to  love,  he  says,  when  love  comes  last.  If 
love  comes  first,  will  pity  follow  it  ?  What  thoughts  could  I  set 
down  this  moment  were  I  in  the  mood  for  it ;  and  yet  they  say  I 
am  no  more  a  poet  than  this  Talbot.  He  a  poet !  The  vain 
drivelling  fool ;  curse  his  false  heart  and  prying  eyes.  I  hate 
him.' 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE   PLAY. 

THE  first  night  of  one  new  play  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  another, 
1  suppose,  all  the  world  over.  The  opening  and  shutting  of  doors, 
the  rustling  of  silks  and  satins,  the  murmur  of  expectancy,  cannot 
hush  the  beating  of  the  young  author's  breast,  as  he  sits  at  the 
back  of  his  box  and  longs,  like  the  sick  man,  for  the  morning. 
Everybody  who  is  anybody  (a  charming  phrase  indicating  about 
•one  billionth  of  the  human  race)  is  there.  Men  of  fashion  and 
women  of  wit ;  gossips  and  critics ;  playwriters  who  have  been 
damned  and  hope  for  company  in  their  Inferno ;  playwriters  who 
Jiave  succeeded,  with  no  love  for  a  new  rival ;  the  fast  and  the 
loose.  Lights  everywhere,  but  as  much  difficulty  in  finding 
places  as  though  it  were  dark ;  mute  recognitions,  whispered  in- 
formation ( *  A  dead  failure,  they  tell  me.'  '  The  best  thing  since 
the  "  School  for  Scandal '") ;  fashionable  titters  ;  consumption  with 
lier  ill-bred  cough.  These  are  things  peculiar  to  all  first  nights  ; 
mt  the  first  night  of  'a  newly  discovered  play  by  William 
Shakespeare '  was,  as  one  may  imagine,  something  exceptional. 

Malone,  of  course,  had  been  at  work.  The  public  had  been 
•»varned  against  '  an  impudent  imposture '  in  '  a  Letter  to  Lord 
Charlemont '  (surely  the  longest  ever  written)  of  which  Edmund 
Burke  had  been  so  good  as  to  say  c  that  he  had  got  to  the  seventy- 
:hird  page  before  he  went  to  sleep.'  It  had  been  necessary  to 
ssue  a  counter-handbill  and  to  distribute  it  at  the  doors. 

*  VORTIGERN. 

;  A  malevolent  and  impudent  attack  on  the  Shakespeare  Manuscript 
having  appeared  on  the  eve  of  representation  of  this  play,  evidently 
intended  to  injure  the  proprietor  of  the  Manuscript,  Mr.  Erin  feels 
it  impossible,  within  the  short  space  of  time  between  the  publishing 
ind  the  representation,  to  produce  an  answer  to  Mr.  Malone's 
most  ill-founded  assertions  in  his  "  Inquiry."  He  is  therefore  in- 
duced to  request  that  "  Vortigern  and  Rowena  "  may  be  heard  with 
that  candour  which  has  ever  distinguished  a  British  audience.' 

Opposition  handbills  were  also  in  circulation,  headed  'A 
Forgery.'  The  public  interest  in  the  play  was  unprecedented. 
The  doors  of  Drury  Lane  were  besieged.  Within,  the  excitement 
was  even  more  tremendous.  The  house  was  crammed  to  the  very 
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roof.  Many  paid  box  prices  though  they  knew  no  seats  were  to 
be  attained  there,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  down  into  the  pit. 
'The  air  was  charged  with  the  murmurs  of  the  contending  factions/ 
Nothing  was  ever  heard  or  seen  like  it  within  the  walls  of  a  play- 
house. In  a  centre  box  sat  Samuel  Erin  and  Margaret.  The 
antiquary  had  thought  it  right  that  they  should  occupy  a  con- 
spicuous position  and  show  a  bold  front  to  the  world,  and  she  had 
consented  to  this  arrangement  without  a  murmur,  for  was  it  not 
for  her  Willie's  sake  ?  She  looked  very  pale,  however,  and  when 
addressed  had  hardly  voice  to  answer.  The  vast  assemblage  in 
such  commotion,  the  shouts  and  cries  from  the  gallery,  the  satirical 
cries  of  *  Author !  Author  ! ' — though  the  overture  had  not  com- 
menced— appalled  her. 

In  a  small  box  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  sat  alone 
a  tall  handsome  man,  as  pale  as  she.  He  had  drawn  the  little 
curtain  forward,  so  as. to  conceal  himself  from  the  occupants 
of  the  house,  and  kept  his  face,  which  wore  a  look  of  great 
distress,  turned  towards  the  stage.  Through  the  folds  of  the 
curtain  he  had  stolen  one  glance  at  her  as  she  took  her  seat; 
but  afterwards  he  had  looked  no  more  at  her.  In  the  next 
compartment  was  another  and  younger  man,  who  also  seemed  to 
have  a  personal  interest  in  Margaret  Slade.  His  box  was  full  of 
spectators,  but  he  sat  at  the  back  of  them  and,  unseen  by  her, 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  from  time  to  time  with  a  searching  ex- 
pression. When  the  play  began,  however,  he  listened  to  it  with 
the  most  rapt  attention — not  a  word  escaped  him — and  with 
every  word  his  face  grew  darker  and  more  malevolent. 

Behind  the  curtain  opinion  was  almost  as  much  divided  as- 
before  it.  Kemble  was  in  his  grimmest  humour  ;  disinclined,  as 
many  said,  both  then  and  afterwards,  to  give  his  Vortigern  fair 
play.  Some  of  the  inferior  actors,  taking  their  tune  from  him,, 
certainly  abstained  from  exerting  themselves,  and  even  made 
no  secret  beforehand  of  their  design  to  abstain.  It  was  a  play 
cumbrous  in  construction,  and  even  in  the  very  names  of  the 
dramatis  personse,  such  as  Wrortimerus  and  Catagrinus  ;  but  it  had 
been  accepted  by  the  management,  and  the  company,  as  it  was 
afterwards  urged,  and  with  justice,  should  have  done  their  best  for 
it.  Mrs.  Powell  and  Mrs.  Jordan  vied  with  one  another  in  en- 
couraging William  Henry,  who  remained  all  the  evening  behind 
the  scenes.  The  former  made  a  magnificent  Edmunda ;  the  latter,, 
of  whom  the  greatest  of  our  dramatic  critics  writes,  '  Delightful 
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Mrs.  Jordan,  whose  voice  did  away  with  the  cares  of  the  whole 
house  before  they  saw  her  come  in,'  surpassed  herself.  If  beauty 
and  vivacity  could  have  saved  the  piece,  she  would  have  saved  it, 
single-handed.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  opposition,  but  at  first 
the  play  went  fairly  well.  The  swell  and  roll  of  its  sonorous  lines 
hid  their  lack  of  ideas,  and  in  a  fashion  supported  themselves- 
unaided. 

« We  are  safe  now ;  the  "  Vortigern  "  will  succeed,  Henry,'  said 
Mrs.  Jordan  cheerfully,  as  she  left  the  stage  at  the  close  of  the 
second  act. 

William  Henry  did  not  answer ;  his  face,  pale  and  haggard 
as  it  had  been  throughout  the  evening,  had  suddenly  assumed  a 
look  of  horror. 

6  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  lad  ?  '  exclaimed  Mrs.  PowelL 
'  You  would  make  a  good  actor,  but  a  very  bad  author ;  you 
could  not  look  more  desponding  if  the  play  was  your  own.  It  is 
going  all  right ;  you  must  not  mind  a  hiss  or  two.' 

6 1  fear  him,'  whispered  William  Henry,  hoarsely.  '  That  is  his 
hateful  voice  ;  it  is  all  over.' 

The  two  ladies  looked  at  one  another  significantly  ;  they  had 
seen  young  fathers  of  promising  plays  on  first  nights  before,  but 
here  was  a  mere  godfather  worse  than  any  of  them.  They 
thought  that  the  young  fellow  had  taken  leave  of  his  wits. 

6 1  tell  you  it  is  all  over,'  continued  the  wretched  youth  ;  '  he 
hus  come  here  to  damn  me.' 

'  If  you  mean  the  Devil,  that  is  nothing  new,'  said  Mrs. 
Powell ;  fi  he  is  always,  so  we  are  told,  in  the  playhouse.' 

She  spoke  very  sharply ;  she  thought  it  the  right  remedy  to 
apply  under  the  circumstances,  just  as  she  might  have  recom- 
mended bending  back  the  fingers  in  an  extreme  case  of  hysterics- 

6  Come  here,'  said  Mrs.  Jordan,  leading  the  young  man  to  a 
spot  where,  through  a  chink  in  the  curtain,  they  could  get  a  view 
of  the  box  where  his  father  and  cousin  sat.  '  Look  at  your 
Margaret  yonder;  she  is  not  a  coward  like  you.'  Indeed,  the 
more  the  people  hissed,  the  calmer  and  the  more  indifferent 
Margaret  seemed  to  be,  though  under  that  unmoved  exterior  she 
suffered  agonies.  She  was  thinking  of  her  Willie,  though  she 
could  not  see  him,  and  love  enhanced  her  beauty. 

It  was  a  frightful  scene  of  turmoil,  though  up  till  now  a  good- 
natured  one.  The  actor  who  had  last  left  the  stage  (or  rather  who 
was  left  upon  it,  for  he  had  been  killed  in  combat)  had  had,  by 
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some  mismanagement,  the  curtain  dropped  upon  his  legs,  and 
had  jumped  up  and  rubbed  them  before  the  audience  in  a  manner 
very  unbecoming  a  corpse.  At  this  they  had  screamed  with 
laughter,  to  which  his  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  in  the  royal 
box,  contributed  his  full  share.  Their  good  humour  was,  there- 
fore, for  the  present,  assured,  though  such  mirth  was  hardly  con- 
ducive to  the  success  of  a  tragedy.  But  at  the  commencement 
of  the  next  act  there  were  signs  of  ill-nature.  There  were  cries 
set  agoing  from  a  box  on  the  upper  tier,  of  '  Forgery !  forgery ! ' 
and  even  of  <  Thief  Erin !  Thief  Erin  !  look  at  Thief  Erin ! ' 

Kemble's  magnificent  voice  alone  could  make  itself  heard  above 
these  sounds  of  displeasure.  He  was  apostrophising  the  King  of 
Terrors  : — 

Oh  sovereign  Death, 

Who  hast  for  thy  domain  this  world  immense. 

Churchyards  and  charnel-houses  are  thy  haunts, 

And  hospitals  thy  sumptuous  palaces  ; 

And  when  thou  wouldst  be  merry  thou  dost  choose 

The  gaudy  chamber  of  a  dying  king. 

And  then  thou  dost  ope  wide  thy  monstrous  jaws, 

And  with  rude  laughter  and  fantastic  tricks 

Thou  clapp'st  thy  rattling  fingers  to  thy  side  ; 

And  when  this  solemn  mockery  is  o'er 

Here  he  was  suffered  to  proceed  no  further ;  that  unfortunate 
line,  uttered  in  the  most  sepulchral  tone,  was  the  signal  for  the 
most  discordant  howl  that  was  ever  heard  within  the  walls  of  a 
theatre.  He  repeated  the  line  with  his  own  peculiar  emphasis, 
and  even,  as  a  spectator  tells  us,  '  with  a  solemn  grimace.'  It  was 
the  death-blow  of  the  piece.  A  scene  of  confusion  ensued  which 
beggars  description.  Suddenly,  and  as  the  newspapers  of  the 
day  said,  '  without  any  premonition,'  a  rush  was  made  for  the  box 
occupied  by  the  Erins.  Fortunately,  however,  one  man  at  least 
had  premonition  of  it.  He  was  the  one  who  has  been  mentioned 
as  occupying  a  box  by  himself.  He  had  been  silent  all  the 
evening,  taking  no  part  either  with  the  partisans  or  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  play,  but  with  eyes  ever  attentive  to  what  was 
going  on.  The  voice  of  the  young  fellow  in  the  next  compart- 
ment had  attracted  him  above  all  others  ;  it  had  malevolence  in 
it  which  was  wanting  in  the  other  cases,  and,  though  he  did 
not  recognise  it,  sounded  not  unfamiliar  to  him.  It  had  been 
the  first  to  raise  the  cry  of  '  Forger ! '  and  the  only  one  which  had 
mentioned  the  name  of  Erin.  As  he  repeated  the  words  for  the 
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third  or  fourth,  time,  some  drunken  fellow  hiccuped  <  Where  are 
they  ?  '  To  which  the  malevolent  voice  replied,  '  I'll  show  you. 
The  young  scoundrel  is  hiding  behind  the  curtain,  but  we'll  have 
him  out.' 


The  next  moment  the  cor- 
ridor was  full  of  an  excited 

rabble,  led  by  Eeginald  Tal- 

hot.    They  ran  in  their  stupid 

I'ury  at  full  speed,  but  not  so 

fast  as  Frank  Dennis  would 

"iave  run  could  he  have  got 

:  ree  of  them.  He  had  dashed 
rom  his  box  the  instant  he 
md  heard  Talbot's  vengeful  cry,  but  it  had  already  raised  the 
wilder  spirits  of  the  house,  and  they  had  rushed  out  from  this 
loor  and  that,  and  interposed  themselves  between  him  and  their 
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leader.  He  beheld  already  Margaret  surrounded  by  this  wild  and! 
wanton  crew,  the  old  man  maltreated,  and  William  Henry,  evi- 
dently the  object  of  this  fellow's  hatred,  torn  to  pieces.  He  ran 
with  the  impetuous  crowd,  parting  them  like  water  left  and  right 
with  his  broad  shoulders,  till  he  gained  a  place  among  the  fore- 
most. Talbot,  leading  by  a  few  paces,  had  reached  a  spot  where 
two  staircases  met :  the  one  a  narrow  one,  leading  straight  down 
to  a  few  boxes,  in  one  of  which  Margaret  was  seated,  the  other  a 
broader  flight,  which  led  to  one  of  the  exits  of  the  house.  Talbot, 
wild  with  haste  and  rage,  cast  a  glance  behind  him  to  point  out  to 
his  followers  the  right  direction  to  take,  when  he  met  Dennis' 
eye,  and  strove  to  turn  and  speak.  But  ere  he  could  do  so, 
Frank's  strong  fingers  were  on  his  neck,  and  impelled  him  for- 
ward, like  the  wind,  to  the  top  of  the  broader  stair.  The  others, 
who  knew  not  what  had  happened,  thought  that  they  were  still 
following  their  leader  to  their  destination,  and  ran  on  full  pelt 
behind  them.  Ere  the  third  step  was  reached,  half  a  dozen  had 
fallen  headlong,  and  half  a  score  came  toppling  over  these.  Oaths 
and  groans  mingled  with  the  cries  of  those  who  still  pushed  on 
behind,  but  Keginald  Talbot  neither  spoke  nor  fell.  The  fingers 
that  had  closed  about  his  neck  clutched  his  throat  also,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  kept  him  up,  though  his  legs  used  a  speed 
which  they  had  never  before  attained  to  ;  they  took  their  four  and 
even  five  steps  at  a  time.  Fortunately  for  him,  and  perhaps  for 
his  custodian  also,  the  great  door  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  was 
open  to  the  street,  and  when  they  reached  it  Frank  simply  let  his 
companion  go,  who,  bereft  of  sense,  though  by  no  means  of  motion, 
fell  face  foremost,  with  the  most  frightful  violence,  into  a  mud- 
heap.  A  friendly  pillar  brought  Dennis  himself  to  anchorage, 
who  then  quietly  turned  and  entered  the  theatre  by  another  way* 

Thanks  to  his  presence  of  mind  and  strength  of  body,  the 
house  was  now  freed  of  its  more  dangerous  elements,  and  an 
attempt  was  being  made  to  finish  the  play,  though  almost  in 
dumb  show.  Mrs.  Jordan,  though  greatly  agitated,  had  even  the 
courage  to  speak  the  epilogue,  and  for  the  first  time  found  her 
graces  and  witcheries  of  no  avail.  Margaret  would  have  stayed 
to  say  a  few  words  of  love  and  confidence  to  William  Henry,  but 
Mr.  Erin  hurried  her  away. 

'It  was  a  planned  thing,'  he  kept  murmuring  on  the  way 
home  in  the  hackney-coach.  '  There  was  a  plot  to  damn  the  play  ; 
that  devil  Malone  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.' 
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But  Margaret  was  not  thinking  of  Malone,  nor  even  of  the 
play,  concerning  which,  though  she  heard  them  not,  there  were 
reports,  besides  its  failure,  of  misadventure  and  even  death.  She 
was  thinking  of  Willie,  and  why  he  did  not  come  home  to  be  com- 
forted. The  two  sat  down  alone  to  supper,  of  which  neither  could 
touch  a  mouthful ;  the  antiquary  full  of  woeful  thoughts,  the  girl 
with  only  one  question  in  her  mind,  f  Why  does  he  not  come  ?  ' 

The  maid  thought  she  had  seen  him  at  the  door  when  her  mis- 
tress got  out  of  the  carriage  ;  there  was  certainly  some  young  man 
with  his  hat  pulled  over  his  eyes,  who  had  watched  her  into  the 
house,  and  having,  as  it  seemed,  assured  himself  of  her  safety,  had 
walked  away.  It  was  possible  of  course  that  this  might  have  been 
Willie,  but  whither  had  he  gone  ? 

'It  is  no  use  your  waiting  for  William  Henry,5  said  the  anti- 
quary roughly ;  6  why  don't  you  eat  ? ' 

She  noticed  that  her  uncle  no  longer  spoke  of  '  Samuel,'  and 
the  change  jarred  upon  her  feelings,  already  strained  and  tried. 
It  was  no  fault  of  Willie's  that  the  play  had  not  succeeded,  and  it 
was  cruel  to  visit  such  a  misfortune  upon  his  innocent  head. 

6  It  is  only  natural  that  I  should  be  anxious  about  him,'  she 
returned  with  some  touch  of  resentment. 

'  Pooh,  pooh !  why  should  you  be  anxious  ?  He  is  no  doubt  sup- 
ping with  one  of  the  players.' 

His  indifferent  words  struck  her  like  a  blow  at  random.     Was 

it  conceivable,  after  what  had  happened  that  evening,  that  Willie 

should  prefer  the  society  of  another  to  her  own.     Above  all,  was  it 

possible  that  that  one  should  be  Mrs.  Jordan  ?     She  could  not  but 

notice  how  Flavia  had  fought  for  the  play,  and  had  hardly  known 

•  vhether  to  admire  or  detest  her  for  it.  If  she  had  been  in  her  place, 

;md  could  have  done  it,  she  would  have  fought  for  it  too,  but  then 

rfhe  would  have  had  an  adequate  motive.     Why  should  that  woman 

have  dared  so  much  for  it  when  the  others  had  performed  their 

parts  in  so  sluggish  and  perfunctory  a  manner  ?     It  must  have 

been  because  she  had  her  heart  in  it.     And  who  could  have  their 

leart  in  a  mere  stage-play,  a  thing  at  the  best  full  of  fictitious 

.voes  and  imaginary  heroes  ?     There  must  have  been  human  love 

— or  what  such  creatures  took  for  love — to  have  enlisted  her  in  its 

cause.     Oh,  why  did  not  Willie  come  ? 

As  the  night  wore  on  apprehensions  for  her  lover's  personal 
safety  took  the  place  of  these  jealous  fears.  What  might  not 
despair  and  disappointment  have  induced  him  to  do  ?  In  her 
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wretchedness  and  need  of  sympathy  and  consolation,  she  ventured 
to  hint  at  this  to  Mr.  Erin. 

'  It  is  surely  very  odd,  uncle.  Willie  ought  to  be  home  by 
this  time  at  all  events.  Should  we  not  send  somewhere  ?  ' 

*  What  nonsense  !  Whither  should  we  send,  and  why  ?  The 
lad  is  old  enough  to  take  care  of  himself.' 

4  But  perhaps  in  his  dejection  and — and — misery,  uncle,  he 
might  not  have  any  care  of  himself.' 

'  Tush !  he  is  not  of  that  sort.  He  has  much  too  high  an 
opinion  of  his  own  value  to  throw  himself  away — into  the  river, 
for  instance.  That  such  an  idea  should  have  entered  your  mind, 
however,  shows  what  an  unstable  fellow  you  think  him  ;  and  in  some 
ways — though  not  in  that  way — he  is  unstable.  He  is  but  a  boy, 
after  all,  and  a  spoilt  boy.  I  take  blame  to  myself  that  I  suffered 
him  to  entertain  the  delusion  that  he  was  fit  to  take  to  himself  a 
wife.  It  was  conditional  indeed  upon  certain  contingencies  which 
have  not  taken  place,  so  that  the  whole  affair  is  null  and  void.' 

'  Uncle  ! '  Margaret  rose  from  her  chair,  and  with  white  face 
and  flashing  eyes  confronted  the  old  man. 

6  Of  course  it's  null  and  void,'  he  went  on,  flattening  the 
tobacco  in  his  pipe  with  its  stopper,  and'affecting  an  indifferent 
air.  c  A  bargain's  a  bargain,  though  indeed,  as  I  have  said,  it  is 
one  that  I  should  never  have  entered  into  in  any  case,  but  the 
mere  vulgar  question  of  ways  and  means  now  puts  an  end  to  the 
matter.  Of  course  he  looked  for  material  results  from  the  "  Vorti- 
gern."  It  will  now  not  keep  the  stage  another  night,  while  the 
publication  of  the  play  is  rendered  worthless.  It  is  not  his  fault, 
of  course  ;  I  don't  blame  him.  It  is  not  in  mortals  to  command 
success.  •  There  is  nothing  for  him  now  but  to  return  to  the  con- 
veyancing business ;  and  in  ten  years  or  so  there  is  no  knowing 
but  that  he  may  step  into  old  Bingley's  shoes.' 

<  And  I  ?  '  cried  Margaret  bitterly.     <  What  am  I  to  do  ?     To 
wait  for  him  ?  ' 

'Certainly  not;  that  would  be  hopeless  indeed.  The  best 
thing  you  can  possibly  do  just  at  present  is  to — I  shall  make 
arrangements  for  his  lodging  elsewhere  out  of  harm's  way — is  to 
begin  to  forget  all  about  him.' 

<  Forget  him— forget  Willie  ?     How  can  I  ?  ' 

'  By  thinking  of  somebody  else,'  returned  the  antiquary  coolly ; 
4  that  I  have  heard  is  the  best  way.  At  all  events  it  will  have  to 
be  done.' 
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4  Do  you  think  then  a  woman's  heart  is  like  a  seal,  uncle,  on 
which  an  image  is  impressed,  and  which,  held  to  some  fierce  flame 
— as  mine  seems  to  be,  Heaven  help  me,  this  moment — it  straight- 
way becomes  a  blank  ready  for  the  reception  of  another  image  ? 
Oh,  no,  no,  I  will  wait  ten  years  for  Willie,  if  it  be  necessary,  but 
I  will  never  forget  him.' 

4  He'll  forget  you  in  half  the  time,'  was  the  dry  rejoinder. 

4  You  speak  falsely  as  well  as  cruelly,  uncle,'  said  Margaret 
passionately. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  even  passion  could  not  have  ' 
nerved  her  to  speak  so  boldly  to  the  antiquary ;  and  there  had 
been  a  time  when  if  she  had  dared  to  do  so  the  old  man  would 
have  put  down  his  foot  upon  such  passion  and  crunched  the 
sparks  out.  But  just  now  Margaret  was  too  full  of  her  misery 
and  the  sense  of  wrong  to  care  what  she  said,  while  her  uncle, 
on  his  part,  though  he  was  fully  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his 
niece's  engagement  with  William  Henry,  could  not  at  once  re- 
sume the  relative  position  to  her  he  had  occupied  before  it  was 
mooted. 

6  As  to  my  speaking  falsely  concerning  William  Henry's  fidelity,' 
he  answered  quietly,  '  time  alone  can  prove  that :  and  there  will  be 
certainly  plenty  of  time;  while  as  to  cruelty  I  really  cannot 
accuse  myself  of  having  been  cruel.' 

'  What !  when  you  have  allowed  the  mutual  love  between  your 
son  and  me  for  months  to  ripen  without  censure  ?  When  you 
have  heard  him  call  me  his  own  ten  times  a  day,  and  never 
reproved  him  for  it  ?  When  you  have  thrown  us  together  and  left 
us  together  ?  And  now  because  something  has  not  succeeded,  of 
tho  success  of  which  you  made  sure,  do  you  wish  to  tear  us 
asunder  and  bid  us  forget  one  another  ?  And  then,  oh  shame,  do 
you  dare  to  say  you  are  not  cruel  ? ' 

The  old  man  made  her  no  reply ;  perhaps  his  conscience  pricked 
him  in  the  matter,  or  perhaps  he  perceived  that  it  was  useless  to 
argue  with  her  in  her  present  excited  state. 

*  Have  you  any  fault  to  find  with  Willie  ? '  she  continued 
reproachfully.  '  Has  he  not  done  all  he  could  do  in  this  unfortu- 
nate affair  ?  What  has  happened  to  the  "  Vortigern  "  that  he  could 
help  or  hinder  ?  Do  you  suppose  he  has  deceived  you  because  it 
has  not  succeeded  ? ' 

6  Of  course  not,'  put  in  the  antiquary  testily ;  *  the  boy  is 
honest  enough  no  doubt;  but  one  must  look  at  things  from  a 
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reasonable  point  of  view.  Come,  come,  we  can  talk  of  these 
things  to-morrow.  It  is  getting  late.  Let  us  to  bed.' 

She  answered  not  a  word,  but  sat  with  her  face  bowed  down 
on  the  table  and  hidden  in  her  hands,  while  he  took  up  his  candle 
and  left  her.  She  remained  in  the  same  position  for  many  minutes, 
when  suddenly  there  came  a  gentle  knock,  a  mere  tap,  at  the 
front  door.  She  was  on  her  feet  in  a  moment,  with  her  long  hair 
loose  behind  her  ears,  listening.  It  was  not  Willie's  knock,  she 
knew,  but  it  might  be  news  of  Willie.  The  clock  on  the  mantel- 
piece had  just  struck  two.  Then  came  the  tap  again  ;  this  time  a 
little  more  distinct.  It  was  evident  that  her  uncle  had  not  heard 
it,  and  the  servant  had  long  gone  to  bed.  There  were  many  bad 
characters  abroad  in  the  street  in  those  times,  restrained  by  a 
very  inefficient  constabulary,  but  Margaret  did  not  hesitate  to 
obey  this  second  summons.  She  went  to  the  door  and  undid  the 
fastenings  without  making  the  least  noise. 

A  woman  stood  on  the  step,  to  judge  by  her  figure  a  young 
one,  but  her  face  was  hidden  in  her  hood. 

6  You  are  Margaret  ?  '  she  said,  in  clear  sweet  tones  mingled 
with  an  ineffable  pity. 

*  I  am,'  she  answered,  with  a  dreadful  fear  at  her  heart.  She 
felt  that  some  messenger  of  evil  tidings  stood  before  her. 

4 1  thought  so ;  I  felt  sure  that  you  would  be  sitting  up  for 
him,5  murmured  the  other  softly. 

'  Where  is  he  ?  Is  he  ill  ?  Why  does  he  not  come  home  ? ' 
gasped  Margaret. 

'  He  is  not  ill,  but  he  cannot  come  home.  Let  me  in,  and  I 
will  tell  you  all.' 

With  a  gentle  pressure,  for  Margaret's  instinct  was  to  oppose 
her,  the  visitor  made  her  way  into  the  house.  '  Let  me  see  you 
quite  alone,'  she  said ; '  somewhere  where  we  cannot  be  interrupted. 
I  have  news  for  your  private  ear — I  am  sorry  to  say,  bad  news.' 

4  And  who  are  you  ? '  Margaret's  voice  was  antagonistic, 
almost  defiant.  She  resented  this  woman's  coming  beyond 
all  measure,  but  the  fear  within  her  compelled  her  to  listen 
to  what  she  might  have  to  say. 

4 1  am  Mrs  Jordan,'  was  the  quiet  reply. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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BOOK  I. — continued. 

HOW   HERCULE   ASMODEE   BONAVENTURE   ENLISTED    JOB   ROUND. 

CHAPTER  I V. 

JOB  ROUND,  no  longer  respectably  attired,  as  in  Captain  Coning- 
hame's  advertised  description,  but  dressed  in  tattered  corduroys, 
and  a  dirty  shirt  of  coarse  calico,  sat  at  the  roadside  above  High- 
gate,  and  looked  at  London  whilst  he  munched  a  hard  crust. 
He  had  grown  a  stubbly  red  beard  and  moustache  ;  his  hands  and 
face  were  tanned  with  dirt  and  exposure,  and  his  native  expression 
of  resolute  obstinacy  was  intensified.  Pincher,  who  lay  at  his  feet 
uponvthe  grass,  intent  upon  the  heel  of  a  loaf  which  in  its  ancient 
dryness  was  as  hard  as  a  bone,  wore  also  a  demoralised  aspect,  and 
was  no  longer  the  respectable  dog  of  old  days,  but  obviously  a 
pr<  -claimed  Ishmael  amongst  bulldogs.  A  cat  had  been  so  misguided 
as  to  attack  Pincher,  but  though  he  had  left  her  dead  upon  the 
field,  she  had  scratched  him  in  her  last  struggles  from  nose  to  tail, 
and  one  of  his  pink  eyes  was  closed  for  the  time  being,  so  that  he 
had  a  debased  and  even  brutal  look,  such  as  you  may  see  some- 
times in  one  of  the  costermonger  class  who  has  been  badly  handled 
in  a  fight. 

This  change  for  the  worse  had  been  brought  about  by  the  hand 
of  circumstance  in  so  short  a  time  as  three  weeks,  but  what  with 
the  intensified  look  of  obstinate  resolve,  the  meagre  fare,  and  the 
VOL.  IV.— NO.  20,  N.  S.  6 
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bristly  growth  of  hair  about  his  face,  Job  Bound  looked  a  good 
eight  years  older  than  on  the  day  on  which  he  broke  his  contract 
with  his  sovereign. 

'  No  more,'  he  said,  when  Pincher  had  made  an  end  of  his 
crust,  and  stood  up  expectantly,  with  one  eye  blinking  and  the 
other  watering.  '  Finished  ;  cleaned  out.  You  acted  like  a  fool 
when  you  made  your  mind  up  to  stick  to  me,  Pincher.  You'd 
better  have  stayed  at  home  amongst  the  fleshpots,  eh?  Come 
along.  We'll  make  the  best  of  it,  if  they'll  let  us,  and  the  worst 
of  it  if  they  won't.' 

With  this  declaration  he  arose  laboriously,  and  started  down 
hill  for  London,  going  stiffly  at  first,  with  an  occasional  limp  when 
his  sore  feet  galled  him,  but  by-and-by,  as  his  stiffness  wore  away, 
stepping  out  with  a  bold  stride.  It  was  evening,  and  the  sun  was 
sloping  to  the  wayfarer's  right,  and  cast  dazzling  flecks  and  beams 
through  the  hedge  beside  which  he  walked,  and  splashed  high 
Paul's  with  gold,  and  wrapped  the  great  town  in  a  drowsy  haze  of 
light,  through  which  a  lofty  building  shone  here  and  there,  like 
the  tower  of  a  city  more  than  half  submerged.  Job  looked  at  the 
view  before  him  and  tramped  along  doggedly,  holding  both  hope 
and  despair  at  mental  arm's  length,  and  refusing  to  embrace  either. 

The  moral  sense  is  a  very  chameleon.  Job  Round  had  always 
held  a  sense  of  honesty  which  was  a  little  stern  in  its  fixedness, 
and  yet,  though  the  loaf,  the  hard  remnants  of  which  he  and  his 
travelling  companion  had  just  eaten,  was  stolen,  he  had  no  up- 
braidings  of  conscience.  To  have  taken  a  pin's  worth  for  luxury 
would  have  been  a  crime,  but  to  lay  hands  on  another  man's 
property  in  ministration  to  strict  necessity  was  neither  crime  nor 
virtue,  but  just  the  inevitable  thing,  and  outside  the  range  of  morals 
altogether.  He  was  not  responsible  for  his  present  position,  and 
the  world  at  large  must  take  the  consequences  of  any  act  to  which 
it  drove  him.  He  was  willing  enough  to  be  at  friendship  with  it, 
ready  to  take  any  work  it  offered  him,  to  perform  any  duty  which 
would  result  in  bare  bread  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  ; 
but  if  this  were  refused  him,  he  was  ready  to  take  the  bread 
without  performing  the  duty :  if  not  equally  ready,  still  ready  and 
determined.  He  had  not  formed  any  theories  about  his  duties  to 
society,  or  society's  duty  to  him,  but  he  was  very  resolved  to  live 
(with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  body  politic)  so  long  as  he 
could.  In  fine,  the  young  man,  having  fallen  upon  evil  times, 
was  inclined  to  be  dangerous  to  himself  and  others. 
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There  was  not  a  soul  in  London  whom  he  knew,  and  he  had 
no  guess  as  to  how  he  would  live  or  where  he  would  bestow  himself 
for  the  morrow;  but  something  drew  him  on  towards  the  great 
throng  he  knew  to  be  moving  under  the  hazy  cloud.  It  was  not 
hope,  for  he  put  hope  away  from  him.  Perhaps  it  was  the  great 
gregarious  instinct,  which  is  very  much  a  passion  with  mankind. 

A  mile  or  two  of  country  road,  a  mile  or  so  of  habited  spaces, 
growing  denser  as  he  walked,  and  then  the  lamps  of  London.  The 
noisy  and  bustling  street  offered  him  no  chance  of  a  home,  and  he 
rr  ust  find  some  corner  to  lie  down  in.  He  turned  to  the  right, 
and  came  upon  an  arrangement  of  buildings  which  was  altogether 
new  to  him — a  hollow  square,  with  handsome  stone-fronted  houses 
on  each  side  of  it.  It  was  the  year  in  which  the  Eeformed  Par- 
liament first  met,  and  Fitzroy  Square  was  still  a  fashionable 
neighbourhood,  little  as  anybody  might  be  inclined  to  think  so  after 
this  lapse  of  half  a  century.  There  was  dancing  going  on  at  one  of 
the  houses,  and  the  homeless  wanderer  stood  still  for  a  while  on 
the  pavement  and  watched  across  the  square  whilst  the  figures 
went  gliding  to  and  fro,  casting  their  shadows  on  the  blinds,  and 
the  sound  of  music  floated  into  the  outer  darkness. 

'  Enjoy  yourselves ! '  said  the  wanderer.  *  If  I  could  climb 
over  here  without  being  seen,  now,  I  might  get  a  decent  night's 
rest.  There's  grass  inside  there ;  better  than  paving-stones,  any 
way.  Pincher,  I'm  confoundedly  hungry,  and  so  I  suppose  are 
you.  It's  too  early  yet  for  a  bed  on  the  grass  yonder — too  many 
people  about — we  must  couch  in  privacy,  Pincher.  We'll  come 
buck  in  an  hour's  time  or  so,  old  dog,  and  in  the  meantime  we'll 
h;ive  a  look  at  London,  a  city  of  which,  up  to  now,  Pincher,  we 
are  not  justified  in  forming  the  loftiest  opinions.  Come  along. 
We  mustn't  lose  our  bearings,  though,  for  there  are  not  many 
bits  of  grass  to  lie  on  in  London,  I  suppose.' 

Muttering  thus,  he  set  his  weary  limbs  once  more  in  motion, 
and  striking  upon  Charlotte  Street,  walked  until  he  reached 
Oxford  Street,  where  he  again  paused  to  look  about  him.  The 
traffic  was  not  the  traffic  of  to-day,  for  as  yet  omnibuses  were 
few  and  hansom  cabs  were  not  in  existence;  but  it  was  varied 
and  dense  enough  to  be  a  surprise  to  a  youngster  of  country 
bi  ceding,  and  in  looking  at  it  he  forgot  his  empty  stomach  and 
sore  feet  for  a  little  while.  As  he  gazed  there  came  marching 
down  the  street  behind  him  a  picket  of  infantry,  a  corporal  and 
two  privates,  with  a  drunken  prisoner,  who,  with  unseasonable 
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loyalty,  was  howling .'  Grod  save  the  King.'    The  absentee-without- 
'  leave  was  wandering  all  over  the  pavement,  and  a  fellow-private 
had  a  hand  on  each  arm,  but  each  of  them  looked  unconscious  of 
his  presence,  and  stared  woodenly  over  his  own  high  stock,  and 
the  corporal  marched  in  front  in  state,  unspeakably  wooden.    Now 
Job  Bound,  having  his  back  turned  to  this  little  procession,  was 
unaware  of  it,  and  he  took  no  notice  of  the  loyal  ditty  so  loudly 
chaunted ;  but,  as  his  fortune  would  have  it,  at  that  minute  Pincher, 
attracted  by  the  sight  of  some  bit  of  offal  in  the  road,  dashed 
forward,  and  in  the  act  of  snatching  it  so  narrowly  escaped  being 
decapitated  by  the  wheel  of  a  passing  carriage  that  his  master's 
heart  rose  into  his  throat  with  a  leap,  and  he  shouted  out  his 
name.  ...         . .  ±     .  . 

^  'PincherJ  ,  Come,heEe,  sir.'  v  •,  ,\  .,.,;. 
*_ . . '  Halt !  I' said  'a  voice  at  his  shoulder.  A  hand  took  him  by  the 
tattered  collar  of  his  coat,  and  turning  round  with  a  start  he  saw 
the  corporal's  guard,  the  corporal,  and  the  drunken  loyalist,  who 
with  closed  eyes  and  mouth  wide  open  roared  *•  Send  him  victo- 
rious.' 

*  John  Smith  ?  '  said  the  corporal,  taking  an  extra  twist  at  the 
deserter's  collar.  *  Six  foot  one  ?  Red  hair  ?  Accompanied  by 
bulldog  answering  to  the  name  of  Pincher  ?  You'll  do.  Come 
along.' 

Job  heard,  this  out,  and  then,  by  a  sudden  wrench,  disengaged 
himself  and  ran.  At  the  first  step  he  came  against  a  stout  and 
elderly  gentleman,  and  in  a  second  they  were  on  the  ground  toge- 
ther. The  corporal  dashed  at  his  prey,  and  in  the  act.  emitted  a 
yell,  for  Pinqher;went  at  the  corporal  and  pinned  him  by' the  leg. 
Job  was  on  his  .feet  again,  the'  corporal  kicked  as  he  had  never 
kicked  before,  and  away  sailed  the  Pincher  carrying  a  mouthful  of 
woollen  stuff  and  a  mere  trifle  of  his  master's  enemy.  The  street 
was  suddenly  alive. 

4  Pincher  ! '  shouted  Job,  '  Pincher  ! '  For  one  second  the 
bulldog  stood  irresolute,  in  doubt  whether  to  obey  the  natural 
master  or  the  merely  human  one.  Affection  triumphed,  and  he 
followed  the  retreating  voice  like  a  canine  rocket. 

'  Stop  him ! '  cried  the  corporal  following.  For  more  than  a 
fortnight  he  had  known  of  Captain  Coninghame's  offered  reward, 
and  had  licked  his  lips  to  think  of  the  luck  the  man  would  have 
who  came  upon  a  red-haired  youngster  of  six  foot  one,  accompanied 
by  a  bulldog  who  answered  to  the  name  of  Pincher ;  and  now, 
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here  on  a  sudden  was  this  blissful,  unattainable,  unexpected  thing 
put  in  his  own  way  without  a  word  of  warning,  and  snatched  away 
again  in  a  second.  Spurred  by  these  thoughts  and  by  his  rage  at 
the  wound  he  had  received,  the  corporal  ran  shouting  after  the 
deserter,  fearing  neither  him  nor  Pinch er.  The  chase  had  crossed 
the  street  and  led  wildly  westward,  until  Job,  sighting  a  narrower 
and  a  darker  road,  plunged  down  it  and  found  himself  free  to  run 
his  hardest.  The  corporal  followed,  tugging  at  his  stock,  and 
still  crying  '  Stop  him  !  '  but  in  the  quiet  limits  of  Soho  there  were 
few  to  hear  him.  Job  doubled  at  a  second  corner,  and  as  he 'did 
so  his  foot  tripped,  and  some  shadowy  person  took  him  by  the  arm. 
'  In  there  ! '  said  a "  foreign-sounding  voice.  '  '  That  door  ! 
Q  nick  !  You  are  safe  there.  Parole  d'honneur  !  ' 

The  hand  guided  him  and  pushed  him,  and  three  seconds 
before  the  panting  corporal  turned  the  corner,  Job,  Pincher,  and 
tie  shadowy  stranger  were  in  the  shelter  of  a  darkened  doorway. 
The  stranger  closed  the  door  gently,  and  they  were  altogether  in 
the  dark  when  the  pursuer  panted  by.  They  listened,  and 
heard  his  racing  feet  come  to  a  standstill — they  even  heard  him 
cursing  solemnly  and  softly  to  himself;  and  then,  when  the 
tagrag  and  bobtail  which  had  followed  the  hunt  streamed  noisily 
round  the  corner,  the  unseen  stranger  opened  an  inner  door, 
and  in  a  whisper  bade  Job  enter.  The  youngster  obeyed,  not 
knowing  what  might  happen  next,  but  prepared  to  meet  almost 
anything, 

The  rescuer  knelt  upon  the  boarded  floor  and  blew  at  the  few 
coals  which  lay  gleaming  dimly  in  the  grate,  and  in  a  little  while 
h;id  fire  enough  to  ignite  a  strip  of  paper,  with  which  in  turn  he 
Ik  a  candle.  This  he  held  aloft  surveying  Job,  whilst  Job  returned 
his  gaze  with  interest.  What  the  stranger  saw  we  know  pretty 
well  already.  What  the  surprised  visitor  saw  was  a  powerful- 
looking  man,  a  little  beyond  the  prime  of  life,  with  a  figure  taller 
and  broader  than  his  own,  piercing  dark  eyes,  jet  black  hair  and 
eyebrows,  a  nose  jutting  from  his  face  like  a  crag,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  insolence  and  dare-devilry  beyond  anything  he  had  hitherto 
conceived.  The  man  was  dressed  in  a  well-fitting  surtout  of  dark 
cloth,  his  linen  was  clean  and  well-appointed,  and  the  perfect  can- 
dour of  insolence  with  which  he  looked  at  Job  impressed  the  lad 
w  th  a  sense  of  command. 

When  he  had  looked  his  fill  he  set  the  candle  on  a  table  in 
tli.e  centre  of  the  room,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
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6 1  have  made  no  very  charming  discovery  this  time,'  he  said  in 
French. 

6  Croyez-vous  ? '  said  Job.  There  was  a  large  colony  of  French 
artificers  in  glass  in  Castle  Barfield,  and  the  lad  had  picked  up 
amongst  them  enough  French  to  get  on  with. 

'  You  speak  French  ? '  said  the  other,  with  a  smile.  <  Have  you 
lived  in  France  ?  You  are  English  to  look  at.' 

6  I  am  English,'  said  Job.  '  I  have  never  been  in  France,  but 
I  speak  French  pretty  well.' 

4  Not  so  well,'  answered  the  stranger,  smiling  again,  and  speak- 
ing this  time  in  English,  *  that  I  would  not  as  soon  hear  your 
English.  What  was  the  matter  just  now  ? '  Job  did  not  answer 
for  a  moment.  <  Who  were  you  running  away  from  ?  ' 

< 1  don't  know  who  you  are,'  said  Job,  <  and  I  don't  feel  inclined 
to  take  a  stranger  into  confidence  at  any  time.' 

4  You  took  me  into  confidence  effectually,'  said  the  stranger 
with  his  foreign-sounding  voice,  'when  you  came  in  here.  Do 
you  know  why  you  came  in  here  ? '  He  leaned  forward  with  a 
pair  of  massive  hairy  hands  on  the  table,  and  his  insolent  black 
eyes  were  half  closed  with  a  smile.  '  You  came  because  I  told  you 
to  come.' 

'  That  sounds  very  like  the  truth,'  said  Job,  dryly. 

6  When  I  speak,'  continued  the  other,  smiling,  with  half-closed 
eyes,  (  men  obey  me.  Oblige  me  by  sitting  down.'  A  little  to 
his  own  surprise,  for  he  had  formed  an  unfavourable  opinion  of 
this  singular  personage,  and  had  meant  to  leave  him  at  once,  Job 
sat  down.  'You  see?'  said  the  stranger,  still  smiling  at  him. 
'  Now  tell  me,  if  you  please,  from  whom  you  were  running  away.' 

'  Why  should  I  tell  you  ? '  asked  Job,  looking  half  angrily  and 
half  contemptuously  back  at  him. 

6  Because,'  said  the  other,  *  you  cannot  help  it.  Because  I 
command  you  to  tell  me,  and  when  I  command  men  obey.' 

Perhaps  insufficient  rations  and  much  fatigue  were  answerable 
for  it ;  but  at  this  moment,  to  Job  Eound's  eyes,  the  face  of  the 
stranger  began  to  radiate  curiously  in  the  candle-light,  and  his 
eyes  alternately  to  darken  and  to  dazzle.  His  voice  sounded  far 
away  and  as  if  heard  in  a  dream,  and  Job  found  himself  asking 
drowsily,  Why  not  tell  the  man  ? — what  harm  could  it  do  ?  Just 
then  Pincher  made  a  movement,  and  his  master,  looking  at  him, 
found  these  curious  sensations  vanish.  A  flush  of  anger  and 
contempt  succeeded  them. 
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<  You  can  find  some  other  man  to  play  the  fool  with,  if  you 
like,'  he  said  ;  'I  am  going.' 

4  Is  this  English  gratitude  ? '  asked  the  stranger.  '  Will  you 
say  "  thank  you  "  before  you  go  ? ' 

< 1  am  much  obliged  to  you,  I  am  sure,'  said  Job,  in  a  tone 
which  expressed  no  very  urgent  sense  of  obligation. 

6  That  is  better,'  returned  the  stranger.  <  Au  plaisir,  my 
friend.' 

Job  moved  to  the  door  and  found  it  locked.  He  faced  round 
upon  the  foreigner  quietly  : 

'  Kindly  oblige  me  by  opening  the  door.' 

The  stranger  threw  his  hands  abroad,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  with  a  thoroughly  French  gesture,  but  made  no  verbal 
a:iswer  to  this  request. 

'  Oblige  me,'  said  Job,  '  by  opening  this  door.' 

'  I  am  not  so  inhospitable  as  to  permit  you  yet  to  go,'  said 
the  other,  with  a  tinge  of  mockery  in  his  voice.  '  I  like  you,  my 
young  friend,'  he  said  a  second  later,  whilst  Job  glowered  at  him 
from  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

c 1  don't  like  you,'  said  Job ;  '  and  I  wish  to  go.  If  you  don't 
open  the  door  I  shall  kick  it  down.' 

6 1  like  you,'  returned  the  stranger,  inflating  his  chest  and 
throwing  back  his  shoulders  in  insolent  patronage.  'You  are 
better  than  your  clothes,  and  I  think  you  might  suit  me  if  I 
trusted  you  with  employment.  Sit  down.  Listen  to  reason. 
Listen  to  me.' 

Job  had  never  seen  the  like  of  this  personage  before,  and 
scarcely  knew  what  to  make  of  him.  But  if  he  had  any  sort  of 
employment  to  offer,  the  world  was  not  so  friendly  that  Job  could 
a  ford  to  despise  him  without  hearing  him. 

'If  you  have  anything  to  siy,'  he  answered  gruffly,  <I  am 
willing  enough  to  listen.' 

6  That  is  well,'  said  the  stranger,  with  the  air  of  one  who  has 
achieved  a  triumph.  '  Be  seated.  The  hour  has  arrived  at  which 
I  usually  partake  of  my  last  humble  meal  for  the  day.  Forgive 
me  if,  whilst  I  talk,  I  eat  and  drink.' 

He  bore  the  candle  to  a  cupboard  beside  the  fireplace,  and, 
a?ter  a  little  rummaging  there,  produced  a  long  white  sausage, 
a  loaf,  and  a  bottle.  Having  set  these  upon  the  table,  he  drew 
a  desperate-looking  folding-dagger  from  his  breast-pocket,  and 
opening  the  blade  with  a  click  and  a  braggadocia  unnecessary 
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flourish,  he  squared  his  shoulders  at  the  provisions,  and  fell  to. 
Pincher  arose  and  manifested  an  uneasy  interest  in  the  stranger's 
proceedings,  .looking  from  Job  to  him  and  from  him  to  Job,  with 
an  occasional  wag  of  the  cropped  hind- quarters,  and  a  wistful 
look  in  the  one  open  eye.  Pincher's  master,  though  he  surveyed 
the  food  with  no  less  desire,  contrived  to  look  indifferent — a  con- 
siderable victory  in  its  way.  .  *i 

The  man  took  a  pull  at  the  bottle,  and  set  it  again  upon  the 
table  without  recprking  it.  .  The  perfume  of  an  admirable  claret 
filled  the  apartment.  He  sliced  a  great  crust  from  the  loaf,  and 
threw  it  to  Pincher,  who  made  such  short  work  of  it  that  he  was 
looking  up  for  more  before  a  second  slice  was  taken. 

'Where  the  dog  is  hungry,'  said  the  stranger,  'the  man  is 
hungry,  if  the  man  is  a  good  man.'  The  terrible  blade  carved  its 
way  through  the  loaf,  and  then  severed  the  sausage  at  a  blow. 
Next  the  stranger  arose,  and  having  rummaged  anew  in  the  cup- 
board, returned  with  a  battered  old  table-knife,  which  he  threw 
across  to  Job,  pushing  the  moiety  of  the  loaf  and  the  sausage 
after  it.  '  Eat,'  he  said,  '  and  put  a  soul  inside  you.  Then  we 
will  talk.  There  is  no  need  to  spare.  There  is  plenty.' 

Job  needed  no  second  invitation,  but  fell  to  work  at  once, 
feeding  himself  and  Pincher  alternately. 

4  Young  man,'  said  the  host,  after  a  pause  which  was  fairly 
filled  on  Job's  part,  'it  is  well  that  you  should  know  in  whose 
presence  you  sit.  I  am — do  not  rise — Hercule  Asmodee  Bona- 
venture.  You  are  naturally  surprised  to  encounter  me  in  a  place 
like  this ;  but  I  live  where  I  please  and  as  I  please.  A  man  like 
myself  is  superior  to  the  little  proprieties,  decorums,  etiquettes, 
which  govern  common  people.  In  short,  I  despise  les  conve- 
nances. That  is  inevitable  in  a  man  so  constituted.  I  despise 
most  things  and  most  people — naturally.'  Job  did  not  allow  his 
contempt  for  this  discourse  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  the 
moment,  but  pegged  away  at  the  sausage  and  the  bread  with 
assiduity.  '  Why  did  I  take  you  by  the  arm — you  a  stranger — 
and  guide  you  into  safety?  Why  now  do  I  feed  you  and  sit 
down  upon  'equal  terms  with- you?  I  will  tell  you.  <  I  have  said 
to  Law  and  Authority,  "  You  shall  perish ! "  I  have  said  to 
Monarchi.es,  Kepublics,  Administrations  of  what  sort  soever,  "  You 
have  to  fight  Hercule  Asmodee  Bonaventure."  The  emissaries, 
an  emissary — what  .do  I  know  ?  what  do  I  care  whether  it  were 
one  or  many? — the  emissaries  of  those  hounds  of  Hell  who 
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imagine  themselves  to  rule  in  this  corner  of  the  world  pursued 
you.  Now,  playfully  to  pluck  a  hair  from  the  tail  of  this  ridi- 
culous British  Lion  of  yours,  and  to  scoff  because  I  am  gone 
before  the  clumsy  brute  can  turn  round  to  catch  me,  is  my  sport 
in  a  cheerful  humour.  To  take  him,  nose  and  jaw,  and  pull  him 
to  pieces  is  one  day  my  appointed  mission.' 

He  leaned  back  smiling,  and  Job,  laying  down  the  battered 
knife,  swept  up  the  crumbs  that  remained  from  his  repast  and 
held  them  out  for  Pincher,  looking  at  his  host  meanwhile  with' 
enigmatical  aspect. 

'I  read  your  thoughts,  young  man,'  said  Hercule  Asmodee 
Bonaventure.  '  You  congratulate  yourself  on  your  good  fortune.' 
You  felicitate  yourself  upon  encountering  me.' 

4 1  do,'  returned  the  young  man,  with  great  dryness.  <  The 
sausage  was  capital.' 

4  You  think  of  fme  I '  said  the  other,  smiling  still,  <  not  of  the 
sausage.  Tell  me  what  you  think  of  me.' 

'I'd  rather  not,'  answered  Job.  'You've  done  me  a  good 
turn ;  I  don't  want  to  be  uncivil.' 

M.  Bonaventure  was  not  in  the  least  disconcerted  by  this 
artless  speech.  On  the  contrary,  he  laughed  at  it  with  great  and 
e\  ident  heartiness. 

'I  like  you,  my  young  friend,'  he  said,  closing  the  formidable, 
dagger  and  returning  it  to  his  breast-pocket.  '  Tell  me  of  what 
you  were  thinking.' 

4  Very  well,'  said  Job,  *  I  was  thinking  that  you  didn't  look 
such  a  fool ' 

6  As  I  am  ? ' — with  no  discomfiture,  but  with  eyes  alight  with 
laughter. 

6  As  you  seem  to  be,'  said  Job.     '  You  asked  for  it.' 

6  And  you  gave  it.  Well.  I  give  you  credit  for  your  penetra- 
tion. I  like  you,  my  young  friend,  more  and  more.  You  have 
candour,  you  have  courage,  you  have  discernment.  But  you  do 
not  know,  my  young  friend,  what  fools  there  are  in  the  world. 
You  do  not  know  how  all  that  absurd  big  talk  would  astonish, 
would  bewilder,  would  impress  with  ninety-nine  young  men  in  a 
hundred  from  a  man  who  looks  like  me.' 

4  What's  the  good,'  asked  Job,  *  of  astonishing  and  bewildering 
and  impressing  ninety-nine  fools,  only  to  look  like  a  fool  yourself 
to  the  hundredth  man  you  meet  ? ' 

,  '  c  You  are  an  astute  young  man,'  said  M.  Bonaventure ;  '  but 

6—5 
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permit  me  to  tell  you  that  to  win  ninety-nine  games  in  a  hundred 
is  to  play  on  a  sound  system.' 

Job  sat  in  silence,  and  regarded  this  odd  companion  of  his 
with  a  curious  interest.  M.  Bonaventure  took  a  bit  of  paper 
and  a  trifle  of  tobacco  in  his  great  hairy  fingers,  and  rolled  a 
cigarette  with  a  ladylike  delicacy  and  lightness  of  touch,  looking 
smilingly  at  his  guest  meanwhile. 

6  You  spoke  just  now,5  said  Job,  at  last,  c  of  being  able  to  offer 
me  some  chance  of  employment.  I  shall  be  glad  enough  to  get  it.' 

4  If  I  find  you  tractable,  courageous,  and  discreet,'  returned 
the  other,  setting  his  arms  upon  the  table,  and  leaning  forward 
with  a  theatrical  air  of  secrecy  and  scrutiny,  '  I  can  give  you 
employment  which  will  pay  you  well.  I  will  put  what  I  want 
into  two  words — courage,  devotion.' 

6  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  want  them  for  ? ' 

6  Not  yet,'  said  the  black-browed  Bonaventure,  nodding  at 
him.  '  I  have  great  interests  at  stake,  and  I  cannot  offer  even 
the  simplest  employment  to  a  man  of  whom  I  know  nothing.  I 
will  see  more  of  you.  You  were  hungry  a  little  while  ago,  and 
nobody  goes  hungry  in  London  who  has  money.  You  shall  have 
food  and  lodging  for  a  day  or  two,  and  I  will  make  up  my  mind 
to  trust  or  not  to  trust  you ;  and  if  I  cannot  trust  you,  I  can  give 
you  a  half-guinea  for  your  loss  of  time,  and  you  can  go.' 

6  That's  very  good  of  you,'  returned  the  young  outcast,  lower- 
ing at  him  from  under  his  knitted  brows.  *  No  doubt  that's  very 

good  of  you ;  but .'  He  paused  there,  and  sat  thinking.  If 

this  remarkable  braggart  meant  anything  at  all,  and  he  had 
vapoured  so  already  that  Job  was  by  no  means  certain  that  he 
did,  it  seemed  likely  to  the  young  man's  mind  that  he  meant 
anything  but  good.  The  younger  adventurer  was  ignorant  enough 
of  the  world's  ways,  but  he  knew  that  his  companion's  manners 
and  present  circumstances  were  suspicious.  '  You  can  tell  me 
one  thing,  anyhow.  It  may  save  some  foolish  expectations  on 
my  side  and  some  on  yours.  Is  the  work  you  mean  to  ask  me  to 
do,  if  you  can  trust  me,  work  that  an  honest  man  can  take  without 
soiling  his  fingers  ? ' 

*  Do  you  set  much  store  by  your  honesty  ? '  asked  the  other 
in  reply,  with  a  look  of  humour.  '  You  must  not  speak  too  much 
about  your  honesty,  my  young  friend,  or  I  may  begin  to  mistrust 
you.' 

6  You  can  trust  me  or  mistrust  me  as  you  please,'  said  Job, 
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with  perhaps  more  surliness  of  voice  and  aspect  than  the  declared 
condition  of  affairs  yet  called  for.  ( I'm  poor  enough  to  be  ready 
to  do  almost  anything  for  food  and  lodgings  until  I  can  turn 
rr yself  about  and  see  a  way  to  a  decent  living ;  but  there  are  one 
or  two  things  I  draw  the  line  at.' 

'  Naturally,'  returned  his  host,  who,  for  some  reason  of  his  own, 
was  a  good  deal  amused.  <  A  man  of  sense  would  probably  draw 
the  line  at  rags,  he  would  probably  draw  the  line  at  hunger  ;  on 
a  chilly  or  a  rainy  night  he  would  draw  it  at  a  doorstep-bedstead.' 

Job  gave  a  great  nod  and  almost  lurched  out  of  his  chair.  It 
•K  as  not  that  the  conversation  lacked  interest  for  him,  but  he  was 
almost  deadbeaten  with  fatigue,  and  every  now  and  then  his  brain 
seemed  to  swim  with  sleep.  He  stared  up  now  with  a  wideawake 
look,  but  he  had  not  heard  his  host's  last  speech,  and  somehow  his 
mind  refused  to  tell  him  what  had  been  the  subject-matter  of 
their  talk  a  minute  before. 

'  You  are  tired,'  said  M.  Bonaventure.  '  You  will  not  greatly 
eiire  where  you  sleep.  Follow  me.'  He  took  the  candle  from  the 
table,  and  led  the  way  into  a  little  chamber  opening  off  the  first. 
4  You  can  sleep  here,'  he  went  on,  pointing  to  a  mangy  mattress 
and  bolster  which  lay  unclothed  upon  the  floor.  <  The  night  is 
warm,  but  if  you  need  a  covering  you  can  take  this  cloak.  Grood 
night,  my  friend.  You  will  forgive  me  if  I  take  the  precaution 
to  lock  you  in.  It  is  my  business  to  read  character,  and  I  know 
my  business  pretty  well ;  but  no  man's  reading  is  infallible,  and  I 
do  not  care  to  repose  too  much  trust  even  in  my  own.' 

Job,  with  a  tired  '  Thank  you,'  had  already  thrown  himself  upon 
the  mattress  and  had  drawn  the  old  cloak  about  him.  He  had 
d.'unk  no  more  than  a  single  glass  of  his  chance  host's  excellent 
claret,  but,  in  combination  with  his  great  fatigue  and  the  meal  he 
had  taken,  it  dulled  his  senses  like  a  drug.  As  he  lay  looking 
upward  at  the  gleaming  black  eyes  and  the  waving  coal  black  hair 
of  M.  Bonaventure,  his  eyes  closed  and  sleep  fell  upon  him  like  a 
blow. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

the  baffled  corporal  turned  to  retrace  his  steps  he  became 
aware  that  his  leg  was  bleeding  somewhat  freely,  and  being  for  a 
wonder  provided  with  a  handkerchief,  he  bound  it  tightly  about 
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the  wound,  and  limped  back  into  Oxford  Street,  where  his  white 
bandage  and  his  following  of  tagrag  and  bobtail  made  him  a  con- 
spicuous figure.  -  The  last  command  given  to  the  picket  in  charge 
of  the  absent ee-without-leave  had  been  the  word  to  halt,  and  when 
he  got  back  to  the  corner  at  which  he  had  left  his  subordinates 
the  corporal  found  them  still  there  with  the  drunken  vocalist 
between  them,  each  man  staring  rigidly  over  his  stock  in  fine 
unconsciousness  of  the  little  curious  crowd  about  him. 

6  Eight  wheel — forward — march  ! '  cried  the  corporal,  and  the 
quartette  moved  on,  the  crowd  accompanying  to  the  very  gates  of 
St.  George's  barracks,  where  an  officer  halted  the  party  on  its  way 
to  the  guard-room. 

6  What's  the  matter  here  ?  Attention  !  Do  you  hear  me  ? 
Stand  at  attention,  sir.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,5  returned  the  corporal.  '  I'm  rather 
badly  hurt,  sir,  and  I  can't  stand  upright.  Been  bit  by  a  dog,  if 
you  please,  sir.' 

'Bit  by  a  dog,  confound  you,'  cried  the  officer,  with  ready 
sympathy.  *  What  the do  you  mean  by  bit  by  a  dog,  sir  ? '  - 

'Bulldog,  sir,'  responded  the  corporal,  'answering  to  the  name 
of  Pincher,  sir;  property  of  a  deserter  who  assaulted  Captain 
Coninghame  at  Gloucester,  sir.' 

4  Take  your  prisoner  to  the  guard-room,'  said  the  officer ;  and 
the  corporal,  having  set  his  trio  in  motion,  limped'  on  alongside, 
the  officer  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  gentleman  in  charge  was 
by  this  time  drowsy,  and  being  pushed  on  to  a  sloping  wooden 
settle  went  comfortably  to  sleep  there,  and  the  corporal  was 
starting  off  in  search  of  the  hospital  sergeant  when  the  officer 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  with  his  cane  and  brought  him  to  a 
standstill.  The  corporal,  though  valiant  in  fight  and  fleet  of  foot, 
was  feeble  in  narrative,  and  it  took  a  long  time  to  get  all  the  story 
out  of  him,  brief  as  it  was. 

,     '  You  would  know  the  street  again  ?  '  said  the  officer.     '  You 
could  find  it  ? ' 

4  I'm  a  Londoner  born,  sir,'  replied  the  corporal.  '  I  know  the 
district  well,  sir.' 

'  And  you  are  certain  that  he  must  have  entered  one  of  the 
houses  in  the  street  ?  You  are  sure  that  he  had  no  time  to  leave 
the  street  before  you  got  into  it  ? ' 

'  Dead  certain,  sir,' 
.1    '  Very  well,'  said  the  officer ;  '  go  and  get  your  leg  dressed,' 
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The  corporal  saluted  and  retired,  and  his  superior  stood  musing 
a  while  in  the  middle  of  the  barrack  square.  As  he  mused  he  put 
his  thumb  beneath  his  lip  and  pressed  lightly  on  a  long,  callosed 
scar  there,  feeling  it  daintily  between  thumb  and  forefinger, 
The  reappearance  of  John  Smith  and  the  bull-dog  answering  to 
the  name  of  Pincher  was  singularly  agreeable  to  him.  The 
corporal  had  not  known  him  by  name  (for  the  officer  had  only  been 
appointed  to  depot  duty  a  fortnight  before),  but  he  had  told  his 
story  to  Captain  Coninghame  himself.  It  would  doubtless  have 
served  Job  Eound's  purpose  just  as  well  to  have  had  the  tale  told 
to  any  officer  in  London,  but  it  seemed  like  a  pleasant  omen  to 
Captain  Coninghame  that  it  should  have  come  first  to  him.  There 
are  men  who  find  it  so  pleasant  and  refreshing  a  thing  to  have 
•somebody  to  hate,  that  if  they  could  exercise  an  unbiased  judg- 
ment they  would  rather  be  injured  than  not.  In  a  certain  cold 
and  supercilious  way  Captain  Coninghame  was  a  very  good  hater, 
and  he  never  looked  in  the  glass  without  having  reason  to  remem- 
ber the  recruit  John  Smith.  He  would  have  liked  to  vivisect  the 
bulldog  answering  to  the  name  of  Pincher,  in  the  presence  of 
John  Smith  bound  hand  and  foot. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  depot  gave 
every  aid  to  the  outraged  officer,  and  every  approach  to  the  street 
indicated  by  the  corporal  was  immediately  guarded,  and  watched 
by  vigilant  eyes.  Signals  were  preconcerted,  and  the  local  Charlies 
were  set  upon  the  alert.  In  the  meantime  Job,  undisturbed  by 
the  narrowness  of  his  late  escape,  slept  like  a  tired  baby,  without 
a  dream. 

It  was  bright  day  when  Monsieur  Bonaventure,  combed  and 
potaatum'd  and  perfumed,  unlocked  the  door  of  the  chamber  in 
which  his  ragged  guest  still  lay  asleep,  and  awoke  him  by  stirring 
him  with  his  foot.  '. 

6  Get  up,'  he  said.     *  It  is  beyond  nine  o'clock.' 

Job,  opening  his  eyes,  and  failing  to  recognise  his  host  at  the 
first  glance,  sprang  to  his  feet,  but  the  Frenchman  took  him  by 
the  shoulders  and  gave  him  a  slight  reassuring  shake. 

*'  I  didn't  know  where  I  was  for  a  minute,'  said  Job,  stretching 
his  arms  abroad  with  a  great  yawn.  '  I  remember  now.' 

6  There  is  a  basin,'  said  his  host,  pointing  to  a  metal  bowl  in 
one  corner  of  the  room;  'there  is  a  tap,  and  there  is  a  towel. 
Make  your  toilet,  and  I  shall  have  something  to  say  to  you.' 

With  this  Bonaventure  walked  back  into  the  outer  chamber, 
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and  Job,  having  closed  the  door  and  set  a  broken  chair  against  it, 
threw  off  his  tattered  garments,  and  gave  himself  a  rejoicing 
wash  from  head  to  foot.  After  this  he  pulled  on  his  soiled  clothes 
again  with  an  expression  of  concentrated  disgust,  and  joined  the 
Frenchman.  A  cloth  was  spread  upon  the  table,  and  upon  it  lay 
a  white  sausage  and  half  a  loaf. 

'  Your  breakfast,'  said  Bonaventure,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand. 
Job  set  to  without  further  invitation,  and  the  other  tramped 
heavily  up  and  down  the  uncarpeted  floor.  f  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
question,'  he  said,  when  Job  had  settled  fairly  to  his  meal.  '  Can 
you  tell  me  why  this  street  is  under  surveillance  this  morning, 
and  has  been  since  within  two  hours  of  your  arrival  here  ? ' 

Job  paused,  with  a  round  of  sausage  held  to  his  lips  on  the 
blunt  point  of  the  battered  table-knife,  and  looked  at  his  com- 
panion. 

6 1  can  make  a,  guess,  perhaps,'  he  answered,  '  but  it  might 
not  be  the  right  one/ 

'I  could  make  a  guess,'  said  Bonaventure,  with  his  insolent 
smile,  6  and  it  might  be  the  right  one.  This  is  a  peaceful  district, 
and  his  Majesty's  forces  do  not  invade  it  often.  My  young  friend, 
if  I  might  advise  you,  you  would  strangle  that  ill-looking  brute 
of  yours,  the  bouledogue.  He  affords  a  too-easy  method  of  identi- 
fication. I  knew  you  from  the  moment  when  you  named  his 
ominous  and  threatening  name  last  evening.  You  are  announced 
in  the  "  Hue  and  Cry  " — you  are  advertised  in  the  "  Times."  A 
sensible  young  man  would  have  tied  a  string  about  the  neck  of 
the  bouledogue  so  early  as  the  twenty- second  ultimo,  would  have 
fastened  to  the  string  a  well-sized  stone,  and  would  have  dropped 
him  down  a  well.' 

The  youngster's  face  went  a  little  pale  below  its  tan,  but  he 
pegged  on  solidly  at  the  bread  and  sausage,  and  his  red-brown 
eyebrows  knitted  themselves  into  an  expression  of  gloomy  resolve 
and  obstinacy. 

'  Mille  diables ! '  cried  M.  Bonaventure,  '  but  you  are  cold- 
blooded, my  young  friend.  I  tell  you  that  you  are  in  danger, 
and  you  continue  your  respects  to  your  breakfast,  and  do  not 
blench.' 

4 1  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  be  frightened,'  said  Job,  ( but 
I  don't  know  when  I  shall  see  a  breakfast  again.' 

The  Frenchman  laughed,  and  took  to  marching  up  and  down 
the  room  again. 
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4  Do  you  know,5  he  asked,  '  that  a  reward  is  offered  for  your 
arrest  ? ' 

'  I  daresay  there  is,'  said  the  youngster,  gloomily,  c  but  I  didn't 
know  it.' 

'You  are  John  Smith,'  said  M.  Bonaventure,  standing  over 
him,  and  laughing  in  his  speech.  4  You  are  six  feet  one  inch  in 
height ;  the  measurement  of  your  chest  is  forty-one  inches,  which 
is  very  creditable  to  a  man  of  two-and-twenty ;  your  eyes  are 
grey  and  large,  and  you  have  red  hair.  Now  the  eyes,  my  young 
friend,  the  height,  the  hair,  are  all  nothing,  and  the  name  is  less 
thru  nothing,  but  the  one  abominable  fact  is  that  you  are  followed 
by  a  beast  who  will  answer  to  the  name  of  Pincher.  Pinch  your 
Pincher's  windpipe,  my  young  friend,  and  do  it  speedily.'  Job 
said  nothing,  but  offered  a  piece  of  sausage  to  the  dog,  who  took 
it  like  a  pill  and  awaited  more.  M.  Bonaventure,  stooping  towards 
Job  with  half-closed  insolent  eyes,  laid  a  hairy  forefinger  beside 
his  great  nose,  and  gave  a  backward  nod  as  if  to  bespeak  especial 
attention.  '  I  am  not  wealthy  just  now,  Monsieur  John  Smith, 
and  I  might  have  cleared  fifty  guineas  this  morning.  I  had  no 
clue  but  that,'  withdrawing  his  forefinger  from  his  nose,  and 
stabbing  at  the  dog  with  it ;  '  but  that  is  a  proclamation.' 

6  Fifty  guineas  ?  '  said  Job,  quietly.  <  Why  didn't  you  earn 
them?' 

<  I  will  tell  you,'  said  the  giant,  swelling  himself  magnificently 
all  over,  and  extending  his  hands  for  a  moment  before  he  dropped 
them  heavily  to  his  sides.  '  I  am  Hercule  Bonaventure.' 

Job  threw  both  elbows  on  the  table,  and  stared  at  the  white- 
washed wall,  with  his  bristly  chin  upon  his  hands.  Two  or  three 
hard  crumbs,  remnants  of  last  night's  supper,  lay  below  the  cloth, 
and  pricked  his  ragged  elbows.  He  raised  the  cloth  and  swept 
these  to  the  floor,  and  then  resumed  his  thoughtful  posture  and 
went  on  staring  at  the  wall  for  a  minute  or  two.  There  was  only 
one  thing  clear  to  his  mind  :  he  had  pledged  himself  to  the  dog, 
and,  however  dangerous  the  companionship  might  be,  he  would 
not,  end  it.  There  was  much  more  than  the  sense  of  the  value  of 
hib  plighted  word  in  this  resolve.  He  had  never  guessed  until 
lately  how  bitter  and  how  savage  an  obstinacy  lay  in  his  own  heart, 
and  now  that  all  the  forces  of  law  and  order  seemed  to  be  bent 
on  dividing  him  from  the  one  living  thing  which  clung  to  him 
and  followed  him  in  his  degradation,  every  fibre  of  him  seemed 
to  brace  itself  against  a  thought  of  surrender.  As  he  stared  at 
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the  whitewashed  wall  he  saw  again  the  High  Street  of  Castle 
Barfield,  and  heard  his  father's  voice  storming  behind  him.  He 
was'  aware  of  lifted  windows  and  opening  doors  and  the  observing 
eyes  of  curious  neighbours,  and  he  saw  Pincher  scouring  down  the 
street  -after  his  own  retreating  figure— the  one  living  thing  that 
followed  him  and  clung  to  him !  Whatever  force  of  affection 
was  in  him,  whatever  disdain  and  hatred  of  the  world,  whatever 
dead  weight  of  obstinacy  any  purpose  of  his  might  anchor  to, 
whatever  remembrances  of  his  past  life  he  held — one  and  all  of 
these  were  useful  just  then  for  one  purpose  only.  His  present 
shelter  was  precarious  enough,  and  he  could  not  be  certain  that 
his  companion  would  not  betray  him,  or  had  not  betrayed  him 
already.  He  was  penniless,  and  without  means  of  flight  or  self- 
defence.  His  bristly  jaw  and  under-lip  stuck  out  further  and 
further,  and  his  thick  eyebrows  knitted  themselves  tighter  and 
tighter  as  he  thought. 

4  The  young  man  is  likely  to  be  dangerous  to  anybody  who 
lays  a  hand  .upon  him,'  said  Monsieur  Bonaventure  to  himself  as 
he  marched  up  and  down  the  room,  casting  every  now  and  then  a 
glance  at  the  gloomy  face.  '  Listen  to  me,'  he  said  after  another 
turner  two  along  the  chamber.  4I  told  you  last  night  I  have 
need  of  the  service  of  a  man  wiio  will  bring  courage  and  devotion 
to  the  task  that  I  shall  set  him.  I  should  be  a  fool  to  take  an 
unwilling  servant  to  the  work  I  have  in  hand.  I  have  had  many 
detractors,  and  have  been  called  by  many  names,  but  nobody  ever 
supposed  me  to  be  a  fool — until  last  night,'  he  added  with  a 
laugh.  '  In  a  hundred  societies  "  as  wily  as  Bonaventure  "  is  a 
proverb.'  The  listener  made  an  impatient  movement.  'Well, 
I  will  be  plain  with  you.  I  want  a  man  desperate  of  his  fortunes, 
a  man  of  personal  strength  and  courage,  and  a  man  who  will  obey 
when  the  time  comes  without  question.  Are  you  such  a  man? ' 

4  I'm  desperate,  enough,'  thought  Job  to  himself.  '  What  does 
he  want  with  me  ? ' 

6  To  hesitate,'  cried  M.  Bonaventure,  with  his  most  magnificent 
manner,  '  is  to  lose  my  confidence.  Are  you  such  a  man  as  I  need  ?  ' 

4  Tell  me  in  plain  English,'  said  Job,  c  what  kind  of  work  you 
want  me  for,  and  I'll  give  you  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  at  once.     But  I'll 
tell  you  one  thing,  M.  Bonaventure.     You've  given  me  one  piece ; 
of  advice  I  don't  thank  you  for,  and  shan't  take  the  trouble  to 
follow.  ,  I  don't  part  with  the  dog.     That  may  as  well  be  under-  ,- 
stood  to  begin  with.' 
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4  Eh  bien,9  returned  Monsieur,  with  a  great  shrug.  '  You  may 
keep  the  dog,  but  I  will  keep  my  counsel.  I  will  not  tell  you 
in  plain  English  what  I  want  you  for,  until  the  time  comes,  or 
until  I  know  you  better.  You  are  too  disposed  to  pick  and  choose, 
my  friend,  for  a  young  man  whose  pick  and  choice  is  so  remark- 
ably limited.  You  will  not  be  five  minutes  from  this  door  before 
you  are  in  the  hands  of  the  military  authorities ;  and  when  the 
cat  -of-nine-tails  has  laid  bare  the  bone  of  your  back  you' will 
doubtless  felicitate  yourself  of  your  Pinchare.'  He  was  so  scornful 
for  the  moment  that  he  lost  the  picked  precision  of  his  accent, 
and  when  he  ended 'he  shrugged  his  great  shoulders  to  his  ears 
and  wrinkled' his  nose  with  ineffable  disdain. 

'I've  no  -great  choice,'  said  Job,  'that's  true  enough.  But  I 
won't  sell  myself  blindfold,  and  I  won't  part  with  the  dog.' 

6  You  do  not  know  the  man  with  whom  you  trifle,'  cried 
Monsieur,  majestically,  tapping  himself  upon  the  breast.  *  I  am 
Hercule  Bonaventure.' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  impassable  youngster,  *  you  told  me  so  before. 
It  may  be  a  name  to  conjure  with  in  the  hundred  societies  who 
know  it,  but  I  never  heard  it  till  last  night.  In  the  name  of 
Heaven,  man,  can't  you  speak  ?  You  tell  me  you  want  a  man  who 
is  desperate.  Here  I  am,  if  I  suit  your  purpose.  You  want  a 
man  who's  strong  and  not  over-much  afraid  of  things.  Well, 
here  I  am  again,  if  I  suit  your  purpose.  I  give  you  two  con- 
ditions— I  won't  part  with  the  dog,  and  I  won't  sell  myself  blind- 
fold. Tell  me  as  little  as  you  please,  but  tell  me  anyhow  what 
kind  of  work  you  want  me  for.  I  can  guess  already  that  it  isn't 
work  for  a  lady — or  a  parson.' 

Monsieur  Bonaventure  stood  smiling  at  his  guest,  but  in  an 
evil  way : 

'  I  shall  tell  you  what  I  want  you  for  when  I  want  you,  but 
not  before.  The  work  I  have  in  hand  will  be  done  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  England,  and  I  shall  not  ask  the  assistance  of 
the  gendarmerie  of  the  country  when  I  come  to  do  it.  The  men 
who  help,  me  will  enjoy  a  rich  reward,  and  will  undergo  great 
danger.  ;  If  I  have  help  at  all  I  must  have  it  from  men  who  are 
desperate  and  strong  and  brave.  Now  of  you  I  know  those  three 
things,  though  I  have  not  known  you  for  a  day.' 

'  You  will  tell  me  no  more  than  this  ?  '  said  Job. 

*  Nothing,'  said  the  other. 

'  For  all  I  know,  you  may  mean  robbery  and  murder.'     The 
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Frenchman  was  still  smiling,  and  Job  disliked  his  look.  6  By 
George ! '  cried  the  youngster,  glaring  at  him,  <  I  believe  you 
mean  no  less.' 

'  I  offer,'  said  Monsieur  Bonaventure,  with  no  change  of  aspect, 
'  employment  to  a  man  who  is  desperate  of  his  fortune.  I  offer 
employment  which  will  pay  him  well,  and  may  make  him  rich 
for  life.' 

'  And  I  decline  it,'  answered  Job.  '  I'm  not  a  cut-throat  or  a 
footpad  yet.' 

6  You  put  me  in  the  way  of  making  fifty  guineas,  my  young 
friend,'  said  Bonaventure ;  '  and  if  I  have  no  other  use  for  you,  I 
do  not  see  why  I  should  not  make  that  useful  sum  of  money.  But 
you  have  eaten  my  bread  and  my  sausage,  and  you  have  tasted 
my  wine  and  slept  under  my  roof;  and  though  the  fifty  guineas 
would  be  useful,  I  must  do  without  it,  or  make  it  in  another  way. 
I  am  sorry  that  we  could  not  come  to  terms,  for  you  are  a  man 
who  would  suit  me  well.  A  man  without  fear  is  my  adoration, 
and  I  love  your  English  phlegm,  which  is  different  from  the 
courage  of  other  peoples.' 

Job  sate  silent,  leaning  sideways  towards  the  dog  and  scratch- 
ing gently  at  his  back,  whilst  Pincher  blinked  up  at  him  with 
surly  affection.  In  a  little  while  he  arose. 

'  Well,'  he  said,  '  I  suppose  you  turn  me  out.'  M.  Bonaven- 
ture shrugged  his  shoulders.  'If  I  had  known  the  sort  of  terms 
you  were  likely  to  offer  me  for  the  night's  lodging  I  would  have 
gone  without  it.' 

'  Your  military  friends  are  at  either  end  of  the  street,'  said 
Monsieur,  tranquilly, '  and  I  observed  in  the  course  of  my  morning 
walk,  and  in  conversation  with  one  of  them,  that  they  have  en- 
listed the  assistance  of  the  civil  authorities.  You  can  stay  here 
until  it  is  dark.  You  will  have  a  better  chance  to  elude  them 
then.  If  you  had  seen  fit  to  accept  my  offer,  I  could  have  got 
you  away,  or  you  might  have  lain  here  until  the  chase  was  over. 
It  will  not  last  long  in  any  case,  but  I  cannot  afford  to  maintain  a 
man  who  will  be  of  no  service  to  me.'  Job  sat  down  again,  and 
Pincher  who  had  arisen  with  him  resumed  his  place  upon  the 
floor.  '  My  business,'  resumed  the  Frenchman,  '  will  take  me  out 
until  evening.  You  can  stay  here  in  safety  in  the  meantime.' 

'  Unless  you  think  it  worth  while,'  said  Job,  '  to  earn  the  fifty 
guineas.' 

*  That  is  a  foolish  taunt,'  said  Bonaventure,  <  from  a  man  in 
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your  place  to  a  man  in  mine.  But  I  shall  not  earn  the  fifty 
guineas.  If  you  are  hungry,  there  is  more  sausage  and  more  bread 
in  the  buffet  there,  and  you  are  welcome  to  it.  Au  revoir.  I 
shall  see  you  again  at  nightfall.' 

He  took  a  rusty  key  from  a  nail  in  the  wall,  and  tossed  a 
black  wideawake  hat  carelessly  upon  his  head.  Job  watched  him 
gloomily  as  he  took  a  brush  from  the  cupboard  and  passed  it 
lightly  over  his  already  spotless  garments,  and  responded  with  a 
sole  mn  nod  to  his  repeated  '  Au  revoir '  as  he  passed  from  the 
room.  The  outer  door  jarred  open,  and  the  listener  heard  the 
rusty  key  grate  in  the  unwilling  lock.  He  was  a  prisoner,  but 
at  least  he  was  shut  in  from  pursuit. 

The  weary  day  gave  him  ample  time  for  thought,  and  he  sat 
immersed  in  his  own  memories  for  hours.  When  a  month  had 
seemed  to  have  had  space  enough  to  crawl  along,  the  clock  of  a 
near  church  would  strike  and  tell  him  that  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
had  passed,  and  in  due  time  the  chiming  of  the  hour  would  assure 
him  that  he  had  not  fallen  so  deep  into  thought  as  to  miss  the 
clock's  voice  at  any  of  the  periods  appointed  for  its  sounding. 
The  sun  was  bright  upon  Castle  Barfield  High  Street,  and  there 
were  two  or  three  figures  lounging  about  at  the  corners  of  the 
byways  which  ran  away  from  it.  He  could  see  it  almost  as  if 
with  his  bodily  eyes,  and  nothing  was  changed  there.  It  would 
have  been  more  consonant  with  his  own  state  if  he  could  have 
thought  of  the  place  as  swallowed  by  an  earthquake,  or  uprooted 
by  some  prodigious  and  unnatural  agency.  Not  five  weeks  had 
gone  by  since  he  was  heir  to  what  in  those  parts  was  thought  a 
handsome  fortune,  and  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long.  What  had 
he  done  to  bring  him  to  these  tattered  garments  ?  What  had  he 
done  to  be  thus  homeless  and  proscribed  and  hunted  ?  Not  one 
thing  of  which  his  heart  could  not  approve. 

There  are  many  stories  of  wrongfully  persecuted  people  who 
have  found  great  peace  and  comfort  in  the  possession  of  a  satisfied 
conscience,  who,  knowing  full  well  that  they  have  deserved  none 
of  the  evils  that  have  fallen  upon  them,  are  beautifully  serene 
and  happy.  But  to  the  average  human  heart  the  consciousness 
th:it  misery  is  undeserved  is  an  added  bitterness.  To  have  a 
clean  conscience,  and  yet  to  have  been  cursed  from  the  house 
in  which  he  was  born,  and  so  cursed  by  his  own  father ;  to  have 
a  dean  conscience,  and  yet  to  be  hunted,  and  threatened  with  the 
to  have  done  the  manly,  honourable  thing  from  start  to 
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finish,  and  to  Lave  been  brought  to  rags  and  hunger  by  it,  was 
infinitely  worse  to  Job's  mind  than  to  have  deserved  his  evil  for- 
tune and  then  to  have  to  suffer  it.  The  man  who  would  not  have 
submitted  to  leave  his  father's  house  under  the  conditions  which 
had  been 'offered  to  him  would  have  deserved  to  be  houseless. 
The  man  who  would  not  have  knocked  down,  at  any  risk,  that 
supercilious  hound  of  an  officer  who  wanted  to  drown  Pincher, 
would  'have  deserved  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  richly,  and  Job  himself 
would  have  been  well  pleased  witH  th'e  chance  to  lay  it  on.  He 
went 'over 'every thing  that  had  happened  since  the  moment  of  his 
encountering  Armstrong  at  his  father's  door,  and  at  every  step 
his  heart  justified  him,  passionately,  and  he  sat  in  bitter  wrath 
and  hatred  of  the  world. 

There  was  one  way  out  of  his  present  fears,  it  seemed ;  but 
he  did  not  care  for  the  road  to  which  Monsieur  Bonaventure 
pointed.  It  horrified  him  to  think  it  possible  that  a  man  should 
deliberately  prepare  a  scheme  and  choose  associates  for  such  work 
as  he  imagined  Monsieur  to  have  in  hand.  He  was  desperate  to 
be  sure,  but  not  yet  so  desperate  that  he  could  join  hands  with  a 
man  who  took  human  bloodshed  in  the  way  of  business.  He 
puzzled  himself  greatly  over  Monsieur  Bonaventure,  but  the  con- 
clusion, again  and  again  arrived  at,  never  varied.  That  French 
scoundrel  was  in  earnest  in  his  proposal,  and  the  scheme  he  had 
in  view  included  robbery  and  murder.  Obviously,  however  despe- 
rate Job  Bound's  fortunes  may  have  grown,  that  programme  could 
find  no  place  in  his  scheme  of  things. 

As  to  what  was  to  be  done  he  had  not  one  helpful  fancy,  and 
all  he  could  do  was  to  brace  himself  in  dogged  resolution  to  fight 
to  his  last  gasp  if  his  pursuers  should  lay  hold  of  him.  The  long 
unbroken  rest  of  last  night  and  the  two  sufficient  meals  he  had 
taken  had  done  wonders  for  him,  and  in  his  stubborn  and  slow 
burning  rage  he  felt  fit  to  fight  an  army.  He  had  no  appetite  for 
food,  but  late  in  the  afternoon  he  forced  himself  to  eat  a  little,  in 
view  of  a  probable  combat,  in  which,  whoever  came  off  second 
best,  he  'meant  to  acquit  himself  so  that  the  enemy  should  re- 
member him.  •  ' 

The  dusk,  was  thick  in  the  room  in  which  he  sat,  when  he 
heard  the  reluctant  lock  creak  and  shriek  in  answer  to  the  com- 
pulsion of  Monsieur's  key.  Monsieur,  having  with  some  little 
difficulty  obtained  a  light,  set  a  candle  upon  the  table,  and  look- 
ing fixedly  at  his  guest,  stretched  out  a  hand  sideways,  caught  a 
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chair  by  the  top  rail,  drew  it  slowly  to  the  table,  and  sat  down,  in 
it.  Job  met  his  insolent  and  dare-devil  gaze  with  equal  fixedness, 
and  for  half  a  minute  they  sat  looking  at  each  other  without  a  word. 

4  Well  ?  '  said  Bonaventure  at  last. 

1  Well  ?  '  said  Job  in  answer.  For  a  second  the  air  seemed  to 
thicken  in  his  lungs,  and  his  throat  went  on  a  sudden  harsh  and 
dry,  so  that  the  words  sounded  like  the  croak  of  an  unusually 
surly  raven. 

;  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  ? ' 

4 1  have  made  up  my  mind,'  Job  answered,  '  to  ask  you  once 
more  for  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question,  and  if  you  won't  give 
it,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  and  take  my  chance.  What  do 
you  want  me  for  ? ' 

Monsieur  Bonaventure  shook  his  head. 

'  I  will  tell  you  no  more  than  I  have  told  you  already.  I  shall 
be  sorry  to  lose  you,  for  I  shall  not  easily  find  a  man  who  will 
serve  my  turn  so  well.  I  do  not  want  a  gaol-bird  who  will  cut  my 
throat  to  secure  the  whole  of  our  joint  profits,  or  run  away  when 
the  pinch  comes.  And  I  have  seen  your  courage  tried:  It  is  a 
pity.--5  Your  military  friends  are  still  outside.  There  is  ar.public- 
house  at  each  end  of  the  street,  and  at  each  public-house  three 
men  await  you.' 

4 1  can't  help  that,'  said  Job,  rising  and  buttoning  his  ragged 
corduroy  coat  across  his  chest  with  steady  fingers. 

'  Do  you  know  what  it  means  to  have  struck  an  officer  of  the 
British  Army  ? '  asked  Monsieur  Bonaventure,  rising  also  and 
standing,  light  in  hand,  between  his  visitor  and  the  doorway.  <  It 
means  one,  perhaps  two,  hundred  lashes  from  the  cat.  It  means 
two,  three,  four,  five  years  of  imprisonment  and  degrading  labour.' 

'  I  can  help  that,'  the  youngster  answered.  His  face  was  pallid 
and  his  grey  eyes  were  half  closed  below  his  knitted  brows. 
Bonaventure  regarded  him  with  a  look  of  mournful  admiration. 

'  It  is  a  pity,'  he  said.     <  You  had  better  join  me.' 

*  No,'  said  Job.  '  I  am  too  certain  now  of  what  you  want  me 
for.  Good-bye.' 

Pincher  was  afoot  already,  and  looking  up  at  his  master's  face. 
Job  lifted  a  finger  to  him.  Bonaventure,  candle  in  hand,  led  the 
way  to  the  front  door ;  and  the  desperate  lad,  followed  by  the  dog, 
walked  into  the  street.  The  Frenchman  blew  out  the  light,  set 
the  candlestick  on  the  floor  of  the  passage,  and  followed  to  see 
what  might  happen. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ALL  that  day  it  had  been  hot  and  close  within  doors,  though 
there  had  been  but  little  sunlight;  and  now  the  black  clouds 
hung  low  about  the  housetops,  and  an  occasional  distant  rumbling 
threatened  storm.  A  wet  wind  set  all  the  litter  of  the  street 
dancing ;  bits  of  straw  and  paper  were  seen  in  the  illuminated 
corners,  floating  in  spiral  whirls ;  and  the  miserable  oil-lamps 
winked  and  shuddered.  Except  for  Job  Eound  and  his  bull- dog, 
the  street  was  clear  when  Monsieur  Bonaventure  stood  upon  his 
doorstep  and  looked  out.  There  were  two  or  three  coffee-houses, 
whose  lights  shone  with  comparative  brightness,  and  as  Job  passed 
these  Bonaventure  could  make  him  out  quite  clearly.  Big  as  he 
was,  the  clumsy  and  ill-cut  garments  he  wore  had  been  made  for 
a  man  much  burlier  of  build,  and  they  gave  him  a  look  of  mas- 
siveness  which  scarcely  belonged  to  him  as  yet  by  nature.  At 
the  end  of  the  street  a  figure  lounged  into  the  middle  of  the 
horse-road  and  stood  there,  and  Job  Round  lounged  on  towards 
it.  Monsieur  Bonaventure  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and, 
leaving  the  doorstep,  took  a  score  or  so  quick  paces  along  the  foot- 
way. 

When  Job,  with  Pincher  paddling  silently  at  his  heels,  had 
come  up  to  the  waiting  figure  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  Monsieur 
heard  a  voice  which  cried  out— - 

'  Halt !   I  take  you  prisoner  in  the  king's  name.' 

In  a  flash  of  time  the  inventor  of  this  imposing  formula  was 
sprawling  on  his  back,  and  Job  was  round  the  corner. 

6  Bien  tape! '  said  Monsieur,  with  a  laugh,  to  himself. 

But  little  more  than  a  second  later  a  struggling  heap  of  men 
came  round  the  corner,  and  the  on-looker  made  out  Job  Round 
among  them. 

'  Saprelotte  I '  cried  Monsieur ;  '  he  has  met  the  relief  picket.' 

Unluckily  for  Job,  his  surmise  was  true;  and  while  the 
Frenchman  stood  looking  on,  three  men  in  uniform  dashed  past 
him,  and  two  others  emerged  from  the  public-house,  in  whose 
light  the  struggling  figures  swayed  about  the  street.  Dire  and 
terrible  yells  arose  as  one  man  emerged  from  the  mass  with  the 
bull-dog  attached  to  him.  Job  fought  like  ten  men,  and  his 
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hitting  was  terribly  hard  and  clean.  At  one  time  he  had  half  the 
little  crowd  about  him  down ;  but,  if  his  opponents  could  do  no 
more,  they  clogged  him  by  their  numbers,  and  clung  to  him  till 
he  could  move  neither  hand  nor  foot.  Then  he  went  desperately 
quiet,  and  stood  breathing  hard  until  the  men  who  had  hold  of  his 
legs  released  them  and  arose,  and  the  rest  fell  back  from  him 
until  only  one  man  held  him  by  each  arm.  The  others,  thinking 
him  vanquished,  began  to  tug  at  their  tunics  and  belts  and  to 
pick  up  their  scattered  forage-caps ;  and  one  drawing  his  bayonet — 
they  all  carried  sidearms — made  a  dash  at  Pincher,  who  still  clung 
to  his  victim.  At  this  Job  gave  one  mighty  wrench,  which  left 
the  major  part  of  both  sleeves  of  his  ragged  coat  in  the  hands  of 
his  captors,  and  with  a  clean  right-hander,  delivered  with  the 
whole  force  of  his  body  behind  it,  sent  the  man  with  the  bayonet 
staggering  against  the  wall  of  the  public-house,  and  started  for  a 
run.  But  the  whole  crowd  were  again  upon  him  in  an  instant,  and 
though  he  set  his  back  against  the  wall  and  made  a  foot  or  two 
clear  in  front  of  him,  they  had  him  down  in  almost  as  little  time 
as  it  takes  to  tell  it,  and  with  half  a  dozen  sprawling  and  kneeling 
on  him  all  at  once,  he  was  powerless.  The  terrible  bulldog, 
having  been  compelled  to  let  go  his  victim  by  want  of  breath, 
chose  another  of  his  master's  assailants,  and  effectually  distracted 
his  attention  from  the  deserter. 

4  You'd  better  come  quietly,'  said  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the 
picket.  '  Where's  them  handcuffs,  Bob  ?  Slip  'em  on.  Now  get 
off  him  some  of  you.  You've  made  as  good  a  fight  of  it,  matey, 
as  any  man  need  wish  for,  and  now  you  ought  to  be  able  to  find 
it  in  your  'art  to  come  along  quite  affable  and  cheerful.' 

Job  rose  to  his  feet,  with  his  dirty  rags  all  fluttering  about 
him,  his  hair  in  mad  disorder,  and  his  face  bleeding.  He  looked 
around,  and  saw  that  the  street  was  full  of  people ;  and  amongst 
the  on-lookers  was  Monsieur  Bonaventure,  cool  and  grave.  The 
big  Frenchman  was  noticeable  in  more  ways  than  one,  but  it  was 
enough  that,  like  Saul,  from  his  shoulders  and  upwards,  he  was 
.higher  than  any  of  the  people.  When  he  caught  Job's  glance,  he 
gave  him  a  strange  nod,  which  seemed,  if  it  could  have  been 
translated,  to  have  some  meaning  in  it. 

6  Put  a  bayonet  into  that  dog  one  of  you,'  said  the  sergeant. 

'  Pincher  ! '  cried  Job ;  and  to  his  amazement  the  brute  let  his 
second  victim  go  at  once,  and  stood  at  bay  over  his  body  in  the 
middle  of  the  horse-road.  One  of  the  men  who,  in  obedience  to 
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the  sergeant's  order,  had  already  half  withdrawn  his  bayonet, 
stood. with  one  foot  forward  and  looked  at  him,  but  for  reasons  of 
his  own  went  no  further. 

'Is  there  anybody  here,'  said  Job,  wiping  his  bleeding  face 
with  his  pinioned  hands  and  then  looking  about  him  in  the  crowd, 
'  who'd  care  to  keep  a  valuable  dog  ? ' 

'  I  should  like  the  dog,'  said  Monsieur  Bonaventure,  'if  he 
would  go  with  me.' 

Job  crossed  the  road,  stooped  for  Pincher,  raised  him  in  his 
manacled  hands,  and  laid  him  in  the  Frenchman's  arms.  Curi- 
ously enough,  no  man  interfered  with  him. 

'  He  knows  it's  all  right,'  he  said,  in  a  broken  voice.  '  Good- 
bye, Pincher.'  He  stooped  and  kissed  the  dog's  head,  and  the 
crowd  very  naturally  jeered  at  him.  '  I'm  ready,  sergeant,'  said 
the  youngster.  '  I've  knocked  some  of  you  fellows  about  a  bit,'  he 
added  grimly,  as  he  looked  around,  '  but  I  couldn't  help  it.  I 
had  to  make  a  fight  for  it.' 

'No' malice,' chummy,' said  one  whose  left  eye  was  lost  to  sight 
for  the  time,  and  quite  hidden  by  the  swelling  of  the  cheek  and 
brow...  '.Thirteen' to  brie  's  long  odds,  and-  what  ever;  the  thirteen 
gets  off.  the  one.vthey  ain't  got  much  right  to  grumble.' 

'  Silence ! '  cried  the  sergeant,  who  was  somewhat  exercised  in 
his  mind  as  to  the  proper  words  of  command  by  which  to  form 
his  men.  '  Fall  in  !  Attention !  . '  Tell  off  from  the  right !  Odd 
numbers  three  paces  to  the  front— march !  Close  up  to  the  right ! 
Now  you  two,  bring  your  man  in  here  between  the  front  and  rare 
rank.  '.sHere,  where' 's  them  other  two  fellows?'  Pincher's  sub- 
jects were'/iors  de  combat.  'Jones,  you  fall  out  and  bring  a 
hackney-coach.  Gret  them  men  in,  and  drive  them  to  the  barrack 
hospital,  straight.  Dress  by  the  left  here  !  Eyes  right !  Quick 
march ! ' 

The  crowd  opened  and  made  way,  and  the  soldiery,  with  Job 
Kound  in  the  middle,  marched  off  with  solid  regular  tramp  on  the 
firm  roadway.  Pincher  whimpered  in  Bonaventure's  arms,  and  as 
the  little  procession  turned  the  corner  leaped  down  and  paddled 
after  his  master. 

'  There  is  as  much  sense  of  self-preservation  in  the  one  as  in 
the.  other,'  said  the  Frenchman  to  himself  with  his  own  insolent 
smile. '  '  They  have  equal  courage  and  equal  discernment.  And 
the  fool  kissed  the  dog.  Ugh  !  what  sentiment ! ' 

He  walked  slowly  to  his  own  door  and  admitted  himself  by 
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means  of  the  big  rusty  key.  In  the  doorway  he  paused  to  look 
at  the  threatening  heavens  and  the  deserted  streets. 

'  I  will  not  lose  him  if  I  can  help  it,'  he  muttered  ;  '  and  yet 
he  is  lost  already.  It  is  a  pity.  Sac  a  papier!  how  he  scattered 
the  soldiers.  He  would  have  made  a  good  comrade.  It  is  a  great 
pity.' 

He  looked  once  more  upon  the  street  and  the  threatening  sky, 
and,  entering,  slammed  the  door  behind  him. 

There  had  been  no  such  cause  for  hilarity  in  the  guard-room 
at  St.  George's  Barracks  for  many  and  many  a  day  as  the  aspect 
of  Sergeant  Johnson's  picket  presented  when  they  appeared  there 
with  Job  amongst  them.  The  appearance  of  the  deserter  himself  was 
provocative  of  mirth  to  begin  with ;  and  his  captors  were  so  dusty, 
so  torn  and  battered,  that  their  comrades  scarce  knew  when  to  have 
done  laughing.  Whilst  they  were  enjoying  themselves,  the 
prisoner  was  looking  about  him,  wondering  where  he  would  be 
bestowed,  and  asking  himself  what  chance  of  escape  he  had.  He 
was  stiff  and  sore  after  his  tussle,  and  bruised  from  head  to  foot, 
but  he  was  no  more  disposed  to  surrender  himself  now  than  he  had 
been  at  the  first.  Since  he  had  clearly  seen  that  a  present  escape 
WHS  impossible  he  had  ceased  to  fight,  and  he  meant  to  be  ex- 
tremely cheerful  and  submissive  now,  if  thereby  he  might  widen 
his  chances  by  one  hair's  breadth. 

'You  don't  mean  to  say,  Johnson,'  said  the  sergeant  of  the 
guard,  c  that  your  fellows  has  let  one  man  knock 'em  all  about  like 
this?' 

'I  mean  to  say,'  returned  Sergeant  Johnson,  slapping  his 
prisoner  on  the  back  with  great  good-humour,  c  as  this  is  the  best 
ycung  party  for  a  rough  and  tumble  as  I  ever  knew,  and  I  think 
the  appearance  of  the  picket  does  him  credit.  That's  what  /  mean 
to  say.' 

6  Strike  me  ugly  ! '  said  the  sergeant  of  the  guard.  '  Hillo ! 
Who's  this  here  dog  belong  to  ?' 

Job  groaned  aloud  as  the  undiscerning  Pincher  walked  into 
the  house  of  the  enemy  and  coiled  himself  up  on  the  floor  at  his 
fe.t. 

'  If  there's  a  man  among  you,'  he  said,  looking  round  him, 
6  who  has  a  heart  in  his  breast,  I  beg  him  to  take  care  of  this  dog, 
and  give  him  or  sell  him  to  a  friend  who  will  treat  him  well.  He's 
a  valuable  dog.  There  are  hundreds  of  people  who  would  gladly 
give  twenty  guineas  for  him.' 
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'  He's  mine,'  said  Sergeant  Johnson,  with  alacrity.  '  Prisoner 
o'  war,  he  is.' 

'  There's  a  pel  o'  mine,  serjint,'  said  one  of  the  men,  '  as  is  a 
dawg-fencier.  I  might  fetch  him  up  to  have  a  look  at  him.' 

4  This  way,  young  man,'  said  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  laying 
a  hand  on  Job's  shoulder.  '  Here's  your  lodgings  for  the  night.' 
Pushing  his  prisoner  forward  with  one  hand  he  threw  open  with 
the  other  a  door  which  hung  between  the  outer  and  the  inner 
guard-room.  There,  on  a  sloping  bench  some  twelve  feet  wide  by 
six  deep,  with  a  wooden  pillow  at  the  top  of  it,  lay  two  or  three 
men  in  custody,  all  of  them  drunk  and  asleep. 

6  Am  I  to  keep  these  on  ? '  asked  Job,  extending  his  hands  to 
show  the  handcuffs. 

'  Well,'  replied  the  sergeant,  looking  humorously  back  at 
him,  '  you  won't  sleep  no  worse  for  them,  you  know.  And  you 
seem  to  have  been  that  handy  with  your  donnies  as  I  think 
you'll  really  be  the  better  for  'em.  Next  to  a  strait  weskit,' 
pursued  the  sergeant,  with  a  broader  smile  of  humour,  4  they're 
the  finest  out'ard  application  for  a  violent  temper  as  is  known  to 
the  faculty.' 

<  Ah,'  said  Job,  '  you're  a  funny  fellow.  I  wonder  if  you'd  be 
half  as  disposed  to  be  comic  at  my  expense  if  I  had  'em  off  and 
we  were  by  ourselves.' 

He  reflected  a  minute  later  that  it  was  unwise  to  make  an 
enemy  of  the  man,  and  resolved  to  set  a  guard  upon  his  tongue. 
The  sergeant  cursed  him  for  a  sulky  brute,  as  if  he  had  expected 
to  find  him  in  high  spirits,  and,  quitting  the  room,  slammed  the 
door  and  bolted  it.  The  captured  deserter  sat  upon  the  edge  of 
the  wooden  couch  and  surrendered  himself  to  his  own  bitter 
thoughts.  Blameless  from  first  to  last,  and  to  have  come  to  this ! 
The  place  he  satin  was  almost  dark,  and  smelt  vilely ;  but  he  cared 
little  for  the  mere  discomforts  of  the  situation,  though  his  mind 
wandered  towards  them  as  it  wandered  towards  a  hundred  other 
things,  in  spite  of  his  urgent  effort  to  keep  it  fixed  upon  one 
theme.  The  thing  he  wanted  to  think  about  was  the  chance  of 
escape,  but  this  one  subject  seemed  to  elude  his  mental  grasp, 
and  he  felt,  with  the  working  half  of  his  mind,  as  if  it  were  the 
merest  absurd  trifle,  though  a  consciousness  apparently  outside 
his  own  was  fully  aware  of  its  supreme  importance,  and  bullied 
him  unavailingly  to  think  of  it.  He  was  naturally  ignorant  of  all 
forms  of  military  law,  but  some  unformed  idea  of  a  court-martial 
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began  to  press  itself  upon  his  mind,  and  he  wondered  whether  he 
would  be  sentenced  to  be  flogged  or  shot.  His  interest  even  in 
this  theme  was  vague,  and  as  easily  broken  as  a  burnt  cord.  It 
snapped  whilst  he  listened  to  the  snoring  of  one  of  his  drunken 
fellow- prisoners,  whilst  he  stared  at  the  overgrown,  red  wick  of  the 
oil  lamp  which  hung  high  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  whilst  he 
counted  the  bars  in  the  grating  above  the  door,  whilst  he  listened 
to  any  meaningless  scrap  of  talk  which  reached  him  from  the  outer 
guard-room.  For  the  moment,  though  he  did  not  know  it,  he 
de  spaired,  and  all  these  foolish  trifles  were  Despair's  playthings. 
There  is  nothing  more  indifferent  than  Despair ;  gay  Leisure  itself 
is  not  more  willing  to  blow  bubbles. 

By-and-by  the  prisoner  laid  himself  down  at  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  wooden  couch,  as  far  as  he  could  get  from  his  snoring  com- 
panions, and  tried  to  dispose  himself  for  sleep ;  but  the  wooden 
pillow  creased  and  pinched  his  ear  on  whichever  side  he  lay,  and 
his  manacled  hands  were  not  to  be  arranged  comfortably.  He  sat 
up  again,  and,  leaning  his  back  against  the  wall,  tried  to  take  an 
interest  once  more  in  his  own  prospects,  but  in  a  while  surrendered 
that  endeavour,  and  sat  in  a  mental  fog  in  which  all  sorts  of 
blurred  and  distorted  objects  passed  him  by.  Suddenly  Captain 
Coninghame  came  into  the  misty  circle  of  his  thoughts,  and 
straightway  everything  grew  clear.  He  rose  to  his  feet  and  went 
tramping  up  and  down  the  narrow  space  between  the  wooden  couch 
and  the  wall.  It  was  that  man  (he  did  not  know  his  name  yet) 
who  had  wanted  to  drown  Pincher,  and  that  wanton  and  wicked 
cruelty  had  been  the  beginning  of  all  his  real  troubles.  When- 
ever he  came  to  be  tried,  that  man  would  have  to  give  evidence 
against  him.  Let  them  leave  his  hands  free  at  that  time  and  they 
would  scarcely  think  it  worth  while  to  flog  him. 

The  bolt  grated  in  the  hasp,  the  door  swung  open,  and  the 
very  man  of  his  thoughts  entered  the  room  followed  by  the  ser- 
geant of  the  guard,  who  bore  a  lamp  which  he  held  aloft  so  that 
itF  light  might  shine  full  upon  the  prisoner. 

'Yes,'  said  Captain  Coninghame,  in  a  cold  and  supercilious 
voice  which  matched  his  face,  '  that  is  the  man.' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  prisoner  like  an  echo,  '  that  is  the  man.' 

The  sergeant  was  between  them,  and  Job's  hands  were  bound. 
It  was  not  worth  while  to  throw  away  revenge  by  trying  to  snatch 
it  at  that  time ;  and  so  Captain  Coninghame,  turning  on  his  heel, 
got  away  safely,  and  the  sergeant  following,  closed  the  door. 

7—2 
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Next  morning,  when  the  prisoner  appeared  for  a  minute  in  the 
barrack  square  on  his  way  under  escort  to  the  orderly-room,  all 
his  Majesty's  forces  then  in  the  barracks  turned  out  to  enjoy  the 
spectacle.  What  with  the  sleepless  night  he  had  passed  through, 
and  the  emotions  which  had  been  running  in  his  breast,  Job  was  a 
little  dull  by  this  time,  and  he  did  not  feel  any  anger  or  contempt 
at  the  fellows  who  guffawed  so  rejoicingly  at  his  rags.  He  thought 
only  that  if  another  man  had  been  in  his  plight  he  would  not  have 
laughed  at  him ;  but  he  had  no  sense  of  self-pity  and  no  sense  of 
resentment.  When  he  was  introduced  to  the  presence  of  the  officer 
in  command,  that  functionary  was  naturally  scandalised  at  his 
appearance,  and  in  sending  him  back  to  the  guard-room  to  abide 
his  trial  by  court-martial  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  clothed 
in  the  uniform  of  his  regiment.  The  depot  tailor  accordingly 
visited  him  and  took  his  measure.  Whilst  he  walked  about  him, 
tape  in  hand,  he  observed  with  much  humanity  that  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  have  a  brand-new  pair  of  trousers  spoiled  by  blood-stains, 
and  he  undertook  to  lend  the  prisoner  a  pair  of  white  fatigue- 
trousers  to  be  flogged  in.  These,  he  said,  would  wash,  or  could 
be  pipeclayed  over,  and  could  therefore  receive  no  damage.  He 
added  that  it  was  customary  to  be  flogged  in  fatigue-dress,  and 
supposed  that  arrangement  to  have  been  dictated  originally  by 
frugal  motives. 

A  mass  of  correspondence,  of  which  the  prisoner  naturally 
knew  nothing,  was  written  and  docketed  concerning  him,  and  it 
was  finally  decided  that  the  martial  court  should  be  held  at  the 
headquarters  of  his  own  regiment,  and  he  was  accordingly  marched 
as  a  prisoner  to  Bristol,  and  there  shipped  for  Dublin.  This  was 
Job's  first  experience  of  salt  water,  and  he  was  horribly  sea-sick, 
but  he  bore  that  evil  (as  he  had  borne  the  troubles  that  had  gone 
before  it)  in  a  suppressed  rage  of  endurance.  He  excited  neither 
sympathy  nor  interest,  but  was  handed  from  one  authority  to 
another  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  been  a  bale  of  goods.  He  was 
generally  adjudged  a  sulky  fellow,  for  he  spoke  no  word  to  any 
man,  and  did  nothing  but  brood  over  the  chances  of  escape  and 
vengeance. 

A  mere  regimental  court-martial  was  of  course  inadequate  to 
the  enormity  of  Job's  offences,  and  he  lay  for  some  days  in  the 
guard-room  at  Island  Bridge  whilst  the  officers  who  were  to  form 
the  higher  tribunal  were  summoned.  On  the  third  day  there 
swaggered  into  the  chamber  in  which  he  was  confined  no  less  a 
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personage  than  the  sergeant  from  whom  he  had  taken  the  shilling, 
and  he  and  Job  instantly  recognised  each  other. 

6  His  Majesty  made  a  nice  bargain  when  he  gave  a  shilling  for 
you,  young  man,'  said  the  sergeant,  severely,  as  he  straddled  his 
fest  apart  and  held  his  cane  jauntily  across  the  back  of  his 
shoulders.  '  You'd  better  ha'  sold  that  bulldog  of  yours  to  me 
for  a  guinea  than  ha'  got  into  this  mess  about  him — don't  you 
think?' 

Job  was  silent,  and  one  of  the  sergeant's  companions,  who 
h;id  swaggered  in  with  him,  laughed  at  his  sombre  and  threatening 
face. 

6  It's  no  use  wasting  words  on  him,'  he  said.  '  Perhaps  he'll 
find  his  tongue  when  the  farrier  gets  at  him.' 

Job  did  not  know  much  of  military  matters,  but  he  made  a 
guess  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  allusion. 

*  Not  as  the  dog  wasn't  a  vallyble  dog,'  said  the  deserter's  old 
acquaintance,  turning  on  his  friend.  '  He  was  a  real  bit  of  genuine 
blood,  and  that  I  will  say.      And  I  don't  think  none  too  high  of 
Captain  Coninghame  when  Sergeant  Johnson  might  have  made 
perhaps  as  much  as  five-and-twenty  guineas  by  him,  and  the  young 
man  had  made  a  free  gift  of  him.      It  was  a  cruelty  on  Johnson, 
for  there's  none  of  us  sees  a  chance  of  making  five-and-twenty 
guineas  too  often,  or  five-and-twenty  pence  for  that  matter.' 

'What  did  Captain  Coninghame  do  with  the  dog?'  asked  Job, 
rising  from  his  seat  on  the  edge  of  the  wooden  bed. 

'  Well,'  cried  sergeant  the  second,  ( that's  a  merracle.  You've 
cured  the  dummy,  old  man.' 

*  Poisoned  him,'  said  the  old  acquaintance,  *  with  a  piece  of 
'am,  with  strychnine  rolled  up  in  it.' 

Job  sat  down  again  in  silence.  His  hands  were  no  longer 
fettered.  He  would  be  taken  before  the  court-martial  with  free 
limbs ;  and  if  only  Captain  Coninghame  there  gave  his  evidence 
as  he  had  done  in  the  orderly-room  in  London,  standing  on  a  plain 
floor  within  two  yards  of  him,  though  a  regiment  tried  to  drag 
him  from  his  enemy,  the  dog  should  not  go  unavenged.  He  had 
made  it  a  point  of  honour  that  the  dog  should  live,  and  he  had 
dared  everything  for  that  so  far.  That  his  heart  had  fastened  to 
him,  as  it  had,  when  Pincher  was  the  one  affectionate  living  thing 
left  to  him,  served  certainly  to  intensify  his  hatred  of  the  man 
who  had  killed  him  ;  but  if  the  dog  had  been  altogether  outside 
the  range  of  his  affections,  it  would  have  made  little  practical 
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difference  DOW.  For  not  only  when  he  had  knocked  the  officer 
down,  but  later,  in  his  hunger  and  his  raggedness,  and  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  hunted  and  had  eluded  the  hunters,  he  was  at  war 
with  Captain  Coninghame,  and  his  heart  was  set  on  foiling  him, 
and  leaving  him  hungry  for  revenge.  If  Job  had  won  in  the  con- 
flict, he  could  have  forgotten  and  contemptuously  forgiven  ;  but 
he  had  lost — had  lost  all  round — and  in  that  fact  lay  the  true 
bitterness  of  the  situation,  which  would  have  been  bitter  enough 
in  all  conscience,  even  to  a  palate  less  susceptible  than  his  to  the 
loathsome  flavour  of  defeat. 

In  his  mother's  time  the  lad  had  received  a  rigid  scriptural 
training  of  the  old-fashioned  congregational  nonconformist  sort, 
and  his  mind  was  stored  with  many  texts  of  Holy  Writ.  Some  of 
these  came  to  his  memory  again  and  again,  and  his  mother's  face 
came  with  them,  seeming  to  warn  him  from  his  purpose ;  but  he 
endured  these  assaults  of  conscience  as  he  had  endured  the  other 
miseries  which  had  gone  before  them,  and  was  not  to  be  swerved 
from  his  intent.  He  waited  in  a  slow-burning  deadly  rage  for  the 
day  which  should  put  his  enemy  within  reach  of  his  hands. 

He  heard  reveille  sound  on  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed 
for  his  trial,  and  a  little  later  the  call  to  stables.  The  hoarse 
voices  of  the  men  as  they  answered  to  the  roll-call  reached  his 
ears  through  the  fog  and  the  dusk  with  a  singular  clearness.  He 
heard  the  young-horse  ride  jingle  off  on  its  road  to  the  menage, 
and  the  tramping  of  the  horses  of  the  recruits  as  they  were  led  to 
the  riding-school  along  the  cobbled  pavement  in  front  of  the 
stables.  He  had  grown  accustomed  to  all  the  sounds  of  barrack 
life,  and  could  tell  the  time  of  day  by  them,  even  when  he  did 
not  know  their  meaning. 

Heavily  as  time  had  already  crawled  with  him,  he  had  known 
nothing  like  the  slow-drawn  length  of  this  morning,  and  he  could, 
but  that  he  repressed  himself,  have  prowled  like  a  wild  beast  up 
and  down  his  cage.  As  it  was,  he  sat  stone-still,  with  his  heart 
burning  within  him  like  a  muffled  furnace.  It  is  not  commonly 
given  to  the  British  soldier  to  read  the  outward  evidence  of  emo- 
tion, and  the  general  opinion  expressed  of  him  that  morning  was 
that  he  was  cowed  by  the  approaching  trial.  Later  on,  in  the 
light  of  events,  everybody  who  had  seen  him  knew  what  his 
mood  had  been,  and  each  was  very  particular  in  calling  his  com- 
rades to  note  that  he  had  made  a  true  diagnosis  of  the  prisoner's 
state  of  mind,  and  had  pronounced  him  dangerous, 
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6  Stand  up  here,'  said  the  sergeant  on  guard  for  the  day, 
entering  at  last.  'Let  us  have  a  look  at  you.  Put  your  cap  on. 
More  over  the  eyebrow.  That's  better.  Is  that  how  you  stand  at 
attention  ?  Put  your  heels  together.  Set  the  little  finger  of  each 
hand  again  the  trouser  seam,  and  turn  the  palms  to  the  front. 
Come  along.  We  shan't  have  the  drilling  of  you,  I  reckon,  for  a 
year  or  two.' 

He  bustled  his  prisoner  into  the  sunlit  barrack  square,  and 
setting  him  in  the  midst  of  the  escort  which  waited  at  the  guard- 
room door,  gave  the  order  to  march.  Kecruits  were  at  the  sword 
exercise  in  the  square,  and  the  drill  corporal  paused  in  the  word 
of  command,  and  left  his  detachment  with  their  sabres  at  arm's 
length,  all  pointing  towards  the  prisoner,  whilst  he  turned  round 
and  sat  upon  his  cane  to  stare  at  him.  Men  at  stables  crowded 
the  stable-doors  to  stare  at  him,  and  almost  every  window  in  the 
men's  quarters  was  thrown  up  by  the  inmates  of  the  rooms,  who 
craned  their  necks  to  watch  him  round  the  corner. 

The  room  in  which  the  court  was  held  was  a  large  bare  apart- 
ment in  the  same  body  of  building  with  the  officers'  quarters,  and 
Job,  having  had  his  forage-cap  tumbled  from  his  head  in  an  outer 
chamber,  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  his  judges.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  wonderfully  direct  and  simple.  The  recruiting 
sergeant  swore  to  having  enlisted  the  prisoner ;  but  this  was  a 
concession  to  a  member  of  the  court  who  had  a  legal  mind,  and 
stickled  for  a  formal  identification.  Then  the  grizzled  old  non- 
com,  who  had  first  found  fault  with  Pincher  told  what  he  knew 
of  the  story,  and  the  sergeant  of  the  picket,  in  response  to  leading 
questions,  told  what  a  desperate  resistance  to  arrest  the  prisoner 
lie  had  made. 

When  each  witness  had  made  his  statement,  the  prisoner  was 
asked  if  he  had  any  questions  to  ask,  and  in  each  instance  he  merely 
shook  his  head.  Now  the  president  of  the  court  enquired  if  he 
Lad  any  statement  to  make  in  his  own  defence.  The  prisoner 
responded  that  he  was  charged  with  assaulting  Captain  Coning- 
liame,  and  waited  to  hear  what  Captain  Coninghame  had  to  say. 
The  court  admitted  that  the  prisoner  had  a  right  to  demand 
Captain  Coninghame's  examination. 

There  was  a  pause  of  perhaps  two  minutes,  during  which  the 
adjutant,  who  acted  as  secretary  to  the  court,  and  was  a  bit  of  an 
amateur  artist,  made  a  sketch  of  the  prisoner's  profile  on  his 
blotting-pad.  Then  Captain  Coninghame  entered  and  told  his 
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story,  in  obedience  to  the  questions  of  the  president.  As  Job 
stood  facing  the  court,  a  dragoon,  bareheaded,  but  otherwise  in 
parade  dress,  stood  on  either  side  of  him,  and  the  officer  he  was 
charged  with  assaulting  sat  to  give  his  evidence  at  the  elbow  of 
the  prisoner's  right-hand  guard.  When  he  had  told  his  story — 

6  Have  you  any  questions  to  ask  ? '  demanded  the  president. 

'  Yes  ! '  said  the  prisoner,  stretching  out  his  right  arm  and 
setting  the  guard  back  a  little.  The  man  involuntarily  retired  a 
pace,  and  Job  faced  his  accuser.  Nobody  paid  any  heed  to  this 
at  the  moment,  and  it  looked  natural  enough  that  the  prisoner 
should  wish  to  see  the  officer  whilst  he  questioned  him. 

4  You  say,'  said  Job,  his  deep  voice  throbbing  a  little,  ( that  it 
was  you  who  gave  orders  for  my  dog  to  be  drowned  ?  ' 

6  Ye — es,'  said  Captain  Coninghame.  He  had  his  hand  at  the 
scar  upon  his  lip. 

6  You  remember  that  I  asked  you,  since  the  dog  was  valuable, 
and  I  was  much  attached  to  him,  to  permit  me  to  keep  him  until 
I  got  here,  in  the  hope  that  one  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment 
might  accept  him  ? ' 

'I  remember  something  of  the  kind/  said  Captain  Coning- 
hame. 

'  You  refused  that  request  ?  ' 

6  Ye — es.     I  refused  it.' 

'The  request  in  itself,'  said  the  president  of  the  court, 
*  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  unreasonable.  May  I  ask,  Captain 
Coninghame,  why  you  refused  it  ? ' 

* 1  refused  it  because  of  the  prisoner's  manner  of  making  it, 
which  was  threatening  and  insolent.' 

'  You  are  a  liar,  Captain  Coninghame,'  said  the  prisoner,  with 
a  slow  seriousness  which  upset  the  gravity  of  two  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  court.  The  president  checked  him  sternly — 

6  Another  speech  lik  *  that  will  close  your  mouth  altogether.' 

6  Very  good,  sir,'  said  the  prisoner,  bowing ;  '  I  will  not  offend 
again  in  that  way.'  Then  he  smiled  in  so  bright  and  strange  a 
way  that  those  who  saw  it  remembered  and  wondered  afterwards 
that  they  had  suspected  nothing.  He  turned  anew  to  Captain 
Coninghame :  '  Since  I  was  brought  away  from  London,  you  have 
taken  my  dog  from  the  man  to  whom  I  gave  him,  and  have  poisoned 
him,  I  believe  ? ' 

4  Ye — es,'  said  the  witness,  and  the  prisoner  was  on  him  in  a 
flash,  the  chair  in  which  he  sat  was  overturned,  and  the  two  were 
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on  the  floor  together.  It  was  done  so  suddenly  that  the  prisoner 
was  on  his  knees  above  his  enemy,  with  both  hands  about  his 
throat,  before  any  other  man  there  had  made  a  conscious  move- 
ment. Then  everybody  was  upon  him,  tugging  and  haling 
together,  and  between  them  they  dragged  him  to  his  feet,  but  the 
officer  came  with  him  limp  in  his  grasp  already,  and  it  was  not 
until  one  of  the  guard  dealt  Job  Kound  a  half  chance  blow  upon 
the  head,  which  for  the  moment  stunned  him,  that  he  loosed  his 
hold. 

Captain  Coninghame  was  set  up  in  a  chair  rather  more  dead 
tLan  alive,  and  the  prisoner,  in  the  excitement  of  the  situation, 
was  wrestled  with  and  hammered  beyond  the  limits  of  necessity. 
He  did  not  lift  a  hand  to  defend  himself  or  to  retaliate,  and  by- 
and-by,  being  jammed  in  a  corner  and  held  there,  was  otherwise 
left  alone,  until  the  president  of  the  court  ordered  him  to  be 
removed,  and  he  was  marched  back  to  the  guard-room,  reeling  a 
little  in  his  gait,  but  smiling  now  and  then  like  one  well  satisfied. 

Now  this  assault  in  court  naturally  stamped  the  prisoner  as  a 
peculiarly  desperate  and  dangerous  young  man,  and  nobody 
thought  it  worth  while  to  think  that,  but  for  a  piece  of  tyranny 
and  cruelty,  he  might  have  made  an  excellent  soldier.  It  may 
be  allowed  that  such  a  reflection  at  such  a  time  would  have  been 
.  out  of  place,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  to  render  justice 
(meaning  that  which  should  be  most  unpleasant  for  the  prisoner, 
and  most  deterrent  of  his  like)  in  fullest  measure.  So  the  court, 
in  its  wisdom,  agreed  that  the  last  assault  should  be  accepted  as  a 
new  and  separate  offence,  for  which  the  prisoner  should  be  tried 
anew  after  sentence  passed  and  punishment  inflicted  for  his  earlier 
c  iine.  The  verdict  and  sentence  were  recorded,  and,  with  a 
prfois  of  the  evidence  on  which  they  were  based,  were  forwarded 
to  the  authorities  for  confirmation,  and  meantime  Job  lay  in  the 
guard-room,  handcuffed  anew,  and  subject  to  the  sternest  disci- 
pline. He  learned  casually  that  Captain  Coninghame  was  more 
severely  damaged  than  had  at  first  been  supposed,  and  that  the 
regimental  surgeons,  thinking  his  case  dangerous,  had  called  in 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  city  physicians,  who  apprehended  an  internal 
growth  as  the  result  of  the  violence  which  had  been  done  him ; 
bat  he  learned  later  on  that  this  fear  had  vanished,  and  that  the 
captain  would  shortly  be  able  to  return  to  duty. 

In  barracks  there  was  a  certain  admiration  and  friendship  for 
the  prisoner,  as  there  always  is  in  those  rare  cases  where  a  private 
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assaults  an  officer,  commissioned  or  non-cominissioned.  It  would 
be  different,  of  course,  if  the  superior  were  popular,  but  then  it  is 
never  the  popular  officer  who  is  assaulted.  The  friendly  feeling 
made  no  difference  to  the  callous  freedom  of  speech  in  which  Job's 
comrades  indulged,  and  he  heard  his  own  case  discussed  so  often, 
that  he  was  made  familiar  with  the  views  of  the  most  experienced 
in  respect  of  it.  A  flogging  (which  might  or  might  not  be  divided 
into  instalments,  between  which  he  would  spend  his  time  in 
hospital)  was  inevitable.  Then  would  come  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment, which  might  extend  from  one  year  to  three  or  four.  After 
that,  a  new  trial,  a  new  flogging  or  series  of  floggings,  a  renewed 
period  of  imprisonment ;  and  then  his  term  of  servitude  as  a  soldier 
would  begin,  the  time  spent  in  prison  not  counting  in  the  period 
for  which  he  had  enlisted.  The  muffled  furnace  fire  in  the  lad's 
desperate  heart  burned  hotter  and  hotter  as  he  faced  this  shameful 
and  terrible  future. 

A  month  or  two  before  no  man  would  have  predicted  such  a 
life,  or  even  have  thought  it  possible  for  him,  and  no  man  could 
have  foreseen  the  murderous  rage  and  resolution  which  now  filled 
him.  Of  the  awful  possibilities  which  lie  hidden  in  any  resolute 
nature,  we  are  for  the  most  part  happily  unconscious.  The  feeble 
cannot  sin  greatly,  any  more  than  they  can  be  greatly  virtuous. 
Their  puny  worst  or  best  can  make  but.  little  difference  to  the 
world,  except  where  they  have  the  chance  power  to  divert  the 
stronger  from  their  native  courses.  Who  cares  which  way  a  pop- 
gun points  ?  But  you  want  your  heavy  ordnance  mounted  against 
and  not  on  the  Devil's  earthworks. 

The  action  of  the  court-martial  was  confirmed,  and  on  a  raw 
day  in  early  autumn  Job  Bound  was  publicly  flogged  in  the 
riding-school  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  troops.  He  took 
his  punishment  as  he  was  expected  to  take  it,  without  a  cry  or  a 
groan,  and  he  was  sent  to  hospital  at  the  close  of  it  to  make  ready 
for  the  next  performance.  Of  late  years,  the  sentiment  against 
the  cat  has  set  in  so  strongly  that  even  the  professional  mind  has 
been  influenced  by  it,  but  in  Job's  day  humanitarian  ideas  were 
the  exclusive  property  of  a  few  crotcheteers  whom  nobody  greatly 
regarded,  and  the  first  instalment  of  the  lash  left  the  strong  man 
sick  for  a  week  or  two.  When  he  first  went  to  hospital  there 
were  three  men  lying  in  the  same  ward  with  him,  but  in  a  few 
days'  time  they  began  one  by  one  to  mend,  and  as  he  approached 
convalescence  he  was  left  alone. 
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The  hospital  sergeant  was  an  unmitigated  brute,  in  whom 
familiarity  with  suffering  seemed  to  have  bred  an  active  dislike 
of  all  sufferers.  The  convalescent  who  did  duty  as  hospital 
orderly  hated  him  like  poison,  and  out  of  this  fact  arose  a  new 
and  unexpected  turn  in  Job's  fortunes. 

The  orderly  slipped  into  the  ward  one  day  with  a  pale  and 
frightened  face,  and  the  prisoner-patient  noted  that  his  breathing 
was  tight  and  irregular.  When  he  had  closed  the  door  he  advanced 
on  tiptoe  to  Job's  bedside. 

6 1  don't  want  to  ask  you,  Smith,'  he  said,  in  an  agitated 
whisper,  *  if  you'd  like  to  get  out  of  this.1 

4  If  you  play  me  a  trick,'  said  Job,  with  his  own  face  paler  than 
th<5  other's,  and  his  eyes  ablaze,  *  I'll  kill  you.' 

'  It's  no  trick,'  said  the  man,  in  a  panting  whisper.  '  There's 
a  friend  of  yours  outside.  A  Frenchman.  He  was  in  the  canteen 
last  night.  He  give  me  a  guinea  to  speak  to  you,  and  promised 
me  five  if  I  could  get  you  away.  I  told  him  I  should  have  to 
give  'em  leg  bail  as  well.' 

*  Bonaventure  !  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,'  thought  Job. 
4  What  could  have  brought  him  here  ?  ' 

4  Can  you  do  it  ?  '  he  asked. 

'I  can  do  it,'  said  the  other,  'if  you're  game  to  try.  But  I 
was  to  get  your  promise  for  the  Frenchman.  He  said  you'd  un- 
derstand, and  he  said  he'd  trust  your  word.  I  shall  see  him  again 
to-night.  What  am  I  to  say  ?  I  mustn't  stop  here  any  longer 
now.' 

6  You  can  do  it?' 

6  I  can  do  it,  and  I  would  if  it  was  only  to  spite  that  scoundrel 
of  a  sergeant.  They'll  break  him  if  we  get  away.  That's  one 
comfort.  What  am  I  to  say  ?  ' 

'Grive  him  my  promise,'  said  Job,  and  the  man,  with  a  nod, 
was  gone,  *  I'd  join  Apollyon  to  get  out  of  this,'  said  the  prisoner, 
sitting  up  on  the  bed  and  looking  about  him  with  burning  eyes. 

And  so  the  final  cast  of  that  main  was  thrown,  and  Monsieur 
Bonaventure  was  the  winner. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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'  BY  my  life,'  cries  Malvolio,  as  he  picks  up  the  letter  dropped  by 
the  artful  Maria,  ike  noble  gull-catcher,  '  this  is  my  lady's  hand ; 
these  be  her  very  C's,  her  U's  and  her  T's ;  and  thus  makes  she 
her  great  P's.  It  is,  in  contempt  of  question,  her  hand.'  Nor 
does  the  pragmatical  steward  rely  only  upon  the  formation  of  the 
capital  letters  for  identification  ;  for  in  *  To  the  unknown  beloved, 
this,  and  my  good  wishes,'  he  recognises  her  very  phrases,  and, 
in  the  impressure  of  her  Lucrece,  the  seal  she  was  wont  to  use. 
In  these  observations  lie  almost  the  entire  practice  and  cunning 
of  a  good  expert. 

The  career  of  the  earliest  recognised  authority  on  the  similarity 
of  handwritings,  to  whom  the  title  expert  was  first  applied, 
exemplifies  so  completely  the  training  that  all  who  aspire  to 
eminence  in  the  profession  should  undergo,  that  much  instruction 
will  be  gathered  from  the  recital,  to  say  nothing  of  its  interest. 
This  was  the  son  of  a  Hampshire  farmer,  who,  the  country  life 
lying  somewhat  heavy  on  him,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  ran  away  to  London  to  seek  his  better  fortune.  He  had 
a  fine  gift  of  penmanship  and  a  good  tenor  voice,  and  he  expected 
to  turn  them  both  to  more  lucrative  account  in  the  great  city 
than  in  the  simple  village  of  Whitchurch.  It  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  from  the  first  his  bold  stroke  for  freedom  succeeded,  for  at  a 
coffee-house  which  he  frequented  to  study  the  advertisements 
in  the  daily  papers,  he  fortunately  at  once  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  music-master,  employed  at  a  fashionable  Kensington 
school ;  by  whose  friendly  offices  he  was  himself  engaged  there  to 
teach  writing  and  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  from  among  whose 
pretty  scholars  came  the  lady  who  was  afterwards  his  wife.  But 
with  merely  a  day  employment  his  energy  was  not  satisfied  :  there 
still  remained  his  evenings  and  his  voice,  and  for  both  he  began 
to  look  about  him  for  occupation.  In  those  days,  when  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  operatic  chorus  were  rather  more  distin- 
guished than  in  these  of  its  decadence — when  they  were  then  only 
called  upon  to  sing  for  three  nights  in  the  week,  and  received  for 
it  a  guinea  a  night — it  was  not  unusual  to  find  among  them  young 
men  and  women  of  very  considerable  taste  and  some  position,  in 
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lieu  of  the  Hatton  Garden  tribe  who  now  wave  their  dingy  hands 
in  clothes  too  large  for  them.  In  the  old  opera-house  in  the  Hay- 
market  the  future  expert  sang  regularly  with  his  friend  from 
Kensington,  who  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  the 
chorus-master,  Mr.  Lejeune ;  and  there,  among  many  other  ac- 
quaintanceships, he  formed  a  lasting  one  with  a  Bavarian  named 
Hullmandel,  from  whose  offices  in  Eathbone  Place  were  issuing 
the  first  specimens  of  an  art  till  then  unknown  in  England. 

Lithography,  the  discovery  of  Senefelder  at  Munich  in  about 
the  year  1796,  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  study  and  id  entity 
of  handwritings — it  is,  indeed,  almost  imperative  that  the  expert 
should  have  been  first  trained  as  a  lithographer  or  a  facsimilist — 
•  that  a  brief  notice  of  it  is  necessary.  Alois  Senefelder  was  a  poor 
musician,  driven  to  many  straits  to  find  material  on  which  to 
eigrave  his  compositions,  new  plates  of  copper  for  each  being 
altogether  beyond  his  means.  He  tried  etching  on  stone,  but 
could  not  get  clear  impressions  from  it,  and  until  chance  proved 
that  the  stone  could  be  first  written  on  and  then  printed  from,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  grinding  and  polishing  afresh  the  old  copper- 
plates after  each  attempt  at  engraving.  But  one  morning,  when 
busy  at  work,  his  mother  asked  him  to  make  out  the  washing  bill, 
and  in  the  hurry,  taking  a  piece  of  his  smoothed  Kelheim  stone, 
he  wrote  out  the  bill  with  the  ink  he  had  prepared  for  his  ex- 
periments. For  some  time  the  stone  was  laid  aside  and  forgotten, 
and  when  he  saw  it  again  the  ink  was  so  firmly  set  that  the 
possibility  occurred  to  him  of  an  acid  eating  away  the  stone  where 
•cot  protected  by  the  ink,  and  leaving  the  writing  in  relief.  Not 
until  two  years  later  did  he  advance  by  repeated  experiments  to 
the  process  now  known  as  lithography,  which  depends,  not  like 
the  first  method,  upon  leaving  the  portion  to  be  printed  from  in 
relief  whilst  the  rest  of  the  stone  is  eaten  away,  but  upon  the 
capacity  of  the  stone  for  receiving  a  drawing  made  with  a  greasy 
substance,  and  the  affinity  of  the  drawing  so  made  for  absorbing  a 
printing-ink  of  a  like  composition  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
grease  in  the  several  parts  of  the  drawing.  The  capability  of  this 
process  was  soon  made  apparent ;  and  Senefelder  received  advice 
and  assistance  from  the  first 'artists  and  scientific  men  in  Munich, 
who  fully  appreciated  its  usefulness.  The  exclusive  privilege  of 
employing  the  process  in  Bavaria  was  in  1799  granted  to  the 
inventor,  who  established  in  Munich  a  lithographic  establishment, 
which  met  with  much  success.  In  1817  his  book  was  published, 
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in  which  he  tells  the  story  of  his  partly  accidental  discovery,  and 
the  next  year  he  entered  into  partnership  arrangements  for  work- 
ing the  process  in  other  countries,  one  of  which  was  that  presided 
over  by  Hullmandel  in  Kathbone  Place. 

There,  the  writing-master  and  chorus-singer  soon  grew  intimate 
with  the  lithographer.  The  offices  were  the  meeting  place  of 
many  of  the  operatic  lights  of  the  day,  and  there,  as  a  child, 
might  have  been  almost  daily  seen,  running  in  and  out  among 
the  presses,  Grarcia's  little  daughter  Maria,  known  subsequently  as 
the  great  artist  Malibran,  and  soon  about  to  make  her  first  ap- 
pearance as  the  Maid  of  Artois.  Work  was  almost  over  plentiful, 
for  the  more  expensive  process  of  engraving  on  copper  was  being 
overshadowed  by  the  cheaper  one  of  lithography,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  authority  on  the  use  of  the  globes  was  offered 
employment  by  Hullmandel,  which,  as  it  seemed  to  have  some- 
thing more  of  a  future  in  it  than  the  ladies'  school  at  Kensington, 
was  at  once  accepted.  He  was  forced  to  give  up  his  scholastic 
labours  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  new  work  ;  and  though 
he  still  continued  to  sing  at  the  opera,  it  was  at  the  expense  of 
keeping  late  hours ;  for  often,  we  are  told,  he  would  work  far  into 
the  night,  after  returning  from  the  Haymarket,  poring  over  the 
transfer  paper  while  his  good  wife  read  to  him  '  Waverley '  and 
the  novels  of  Miss  Jane  Porter. 

It  was  while  thus  employed  that  his  attention  was  first  drawn 
to  the  individual  peculiarities  of  handwriting,  and  that  the  idea 
first  occurred  to  him  of  turning  this  rapidly  increasing  knowledge 
and  insight  to  account.  Much  of  the  work  of  a  lithographer  lies 
in  making  facsimiles  of  letters  and  circulars  for  business  men — 
for  tradesmen,  for  instance,  who  are  changing  their  address  and 
desire,  notwithstanding,  a  continuance  of  your  esteemed  patron- 
age. The  facsimile  is  made  by  simply  tracing  the  original  writing 
through  a  thin  sheet  of  prepared  paper,  and  then  printing  off 
from  the  stone  on  which  the  prepared  paper  has  been-previously 
placed.  A  facsimilist  in  full  employment,  as  all  the  tribe  were  on 
the  introduction  of  lithography,  could  easily  do  a  dozen  or  more  of 
these  circulars  in  a  day ;  and  it  could  not  fail  that  the  eye,  closely 
trained  to  follow  every  turn  of  the  pen,  and  note  every  slight 
mannerism  of  letter  formation,  laid  up  a  store  of  observation  that 
would  escape  the  ordinary  reader.  The  joining  of  letters ;  the 
break  of  the  pen  when  in  the  middle  of  the  word  it  habitually 
leaves  the  paper  and  goes  back  to  cross  or  to  dot;  the  general  slope 
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of  the  whole  hand ;  the  formation  of  the  capital  letters ;  the  in- 
variable shape  of  a  g,  an  a,  or  an  r ;  the  flourishes  and  the  running 
of  words  together ; — all  these  and  many  other  characteristics,  in 
which  all  handwriting  abounds,  and  which  are  as  much  a  part  of 
the  writer  as  his  nose  or  his  eyes,  were  necessarily  keenly  noted 
by  a  man  whose  business  it  was  to  make  the  closest  possible  copy 
of  the  original. 

In  the  foundation  of  a  new  calling,  the  first  steps,  in  all 
human  undertakings  difficult,  become  doubly  so.  The  human 
mind  is  slow  in  the  reception  of  new  ideas,  and  though  it 
may  be  brought  to  comprehend  that  '  cuilibet  in  sua  arte 
perito  est  credendum,'  it  must  be  with  limitations,  in  an  art 
which  has  been  long  recognised  and  of  which  there  are  other 
practitioners.  A  man,  by  long  familiarity  with  the  handwriting 
of  another,  might  be  worth  hearing  on  the  authenticity  of  a  paper 
disputed  to  be  from  the  same  pen ;  but  it  was  not  clear  how  a 
person  could  set  himself  up  as  an  authority  upon  the  validity  of 
documents  which  had  probably  not  long  been  put  into  his  hand. 

'  How  long  did  that  take  you  ? '  scornfully  asked  the  prior  of 
a  Spanish  sculptor  who  had  just  finished  carving  a  head  in  one 
of  the  cathedral  stalls.  '  My  lifetime  ! '  replied  the  sculptor. 
And  so  the  public,  like  the  prior,  are  wont  to  mistake  the  results 
of  a  rapid  effort  of  judgment,  which,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
dangerous  facility  with  which  it  works,  has  taken  five-and-thirty 
years  of  continuous  labour  to  mature.  At  first,  then,  public  re- 
cognition of  the  expert  was  slow.  He  had  some  small  private 
practice,  some  few  consulting  recipients  of  scurrilous  letters,  some 
country  clients  anonymously  attacked,  some  farmers  the  victims 
of  forged  receipts,  some  domestic  cases  of  old  gentlemen  with 
h  ousekeepers  and  suspicious  codicils ;  but  until  the  well-known  case 
of  'Jemmy  Wood  of  Gloucester,'  in  the  year  1836,  he  was  not 
brought  before  the  courts  in  the  public  manner  that  later  made 
his  name  so  familiar.  Mr.  James  Wood,  draper  and  banker  of 
Gloucester,  died  worth  a  million  of  money,  and  as  he  was  known 
to  have  the  singular  humour  of  secreting  codicils  where  people  as 
a  rule  only  look  for  cobwebs,  codicils  accordingly  turned  up  after 
Ms  death  with  a  regularity  and  of  a  contradictory  force  truly 
astonishing,  at  least  to  anyone  not  sufficiently  gifted  to  trace  the 
source  from  which  they  in  all  probability  emanated.  On  the 
authenticity  of  many  of  these  codicils  the  expert  was  called  to 
pronounce,  and,  if  we  may  trust  the  judgment  of  the  Master  of 
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the  Kolls,  delivered  in  1840,  the  opinion  given  helped  materially 
to  elucidate  many  of  the  intricacies  and  mysteries  of  the  case. 
A  year  or  two  afterwards,  when  a  certain  Mrs.  Eyves,  as 
executrix  of  Olivia,  Princess  of  Cumberland,  proceeded  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  against  'the  Duke  of  Wellington,  one  of  the 
executors  of  His  late  Majesty  George  IV.,  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  and  deciding  upon  the  validity  of  most  of  the  papers 
produced  in  that  extraordinary  affair — among  them,  letters  and 
the  attesting  signatures  of  most  of  the  Ministers  in  power  at 
the  time.  It  was  an  action  brought  to  recover  the  sum  of  1 5,OOOL 
claimed  under  the  will — or,  rather,  a  will — of  George  III.,  dated 
from  St.  James's,  June  2,  1774;  whereby  that  gracious  monarch 
was  charged  with  having  made  provision  for  his  niece  to  the  above 
amount  *  as  a  recompense  for  the  misfortunes  she  may  have  known 
through  her  father/  The  hapless  Olivia,  who  had  never  received 
a  farthing  of  the  bequest,  was  the  daughter  of  the  king's  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  offspring  of  an  undoubted  marriage 
solemnised  at  Kew,  the  record  of  which,  with  another  equally 
mysterious,  was,  we  are  told,  subsequently  subtracted  from  the 
register ;  and  the  misfortunes  referred  to  seem  to  have  continued 
even  after  death,  in  the  person  of  her  executrix,  for  the  action, 
through  a  legal  quibble  held  untenable,  was  dismissed  on  de- 
murrer, and  the  interesting  documents  produced,  or  about  to  be, 
were  by  order  of  the  court  impounded.  Once  in  a  measure  pub- 
licly recognised,  once  his  name  connected  with  that  of  a  firm  of 
well-known  solicitors,  the  expert's  business  began  to  increase,  and 
the  difficulty  was  to  keep  it  in  bounds  without  losing  sight  of  the 
lithography.  Nor  was  that  an  easy  matter,  for  the  great  days  of 
railway  speculation  had  begun — the  stupendous  year  of  1844 — 
when  Jeames  of  Buckley  Square  was  realising  a  fortune  over  the 
Great  Diddlesex ;  when  the  lights  in  the  engineer's  offices  in  Great 
George  Street  burnt  all  night,  and  committees  of  the  House  sat 
continuously ;  and  when  the  lithographer  and  expert,  overwhelmed 
with  facsimiles  of  circulars  and  reports,  never  took  off  his  clothes 
for  ten  days. 

It  was  then  that  his  son,  who  now  worthily  fills  his  place  and 
his  practice,  began  to  do  some  of  the  work  that  otherwise  must 
have  been  neglected  (after  first  serving  an  apprenticeship  as 
lithographer  and  facsimilistj  and  for  the  first  time  appeared  as 
an  authority,  in  place  of  his  father,  on  a  question  of  forgery  of 
Russian  rouble  notes — a  case  to  be  distinguished  from  other  com- 
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moner  ones  of  its  kind  for  almost  the  last  employment  of  the 
well-known  Daniel  and  John  Forrester,  the  thief-takers  and  suc- 
cessors of  the  old  Bow  Street  runners,  and  the  debut  of  the  then 
Mr.  Huddleston,  now  more  familiar  as  the  last  of  the  Barons — of 
the  Exchequer.  The  forgers  were  satisfactorily  convicted,  and 
somewhat  curiously,  for  the  evidence  was  almost  entirely  circum- 
stantial, and  beyond  a  stone  found  in  their  rooms,  from  which  the 
drawing  of  the  note  was  apparently  entirely  obliterated,  there 
wan  no  proof  that  the  accused  were  anything  more  than  utterers, 
and  possibly  innocent  ones.  But  by  a  judicious  coaxing  with 
turpentine,  the  apparently  obliterated  drawing  was  persuaded  to 
reappear,  and  there  reappeared  with  it  an  imperfection  in  the 
workmanship  which  was  also  on  the  face  of  the  false  notes  on 
which  the  charge  was  based.  This  question  of  reappearance, 
either  by  art  or  by  the  mere  effect  of  time,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  connected  with  the  business  of  the  expert,  and  will  be 
again  referred  to.  Perhaps  the  most  pathetic  instance  of  its  em- 
ployment was  when  Sir  Leopold  McClintock  returned  in  the  Fox 
from  the  expedition  after  Franklin,  bringing  with  him,  among 
other  relics,  a  discoloured  and  illegible  scrap  of  paper  found  among 
the  remains  of  the  ill-fated  voyagers  of  the  Erebus  and  the 
Terror ;  from  which,  after  long  and  careful  treatment  with  nut- 
gall,  there  appeared  the  record  of  one,  long  despaired  of  by  his 
friends,  and  who,  in  default  of  a  better  explanation  for  his  dis- 
appearance, had  been  supposed  to  have  sailed  and  perished,  as  in 
fact,  he  did,  in  the  glorious  company  of  the  great  explorer. 

To  enumerate  all  the  cases  in  which  father  or  son,  and  some- 
times both,  have  played  an  important  part  would  be  to  enumerate 
most  of  the  causes  celebres  of  the  last  forty  years.  Among  the 
most  famous  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Eoupel,  the  member 
for  Lambeth,  the  son  of  the  notorious  smelter  and  founder  of 
Koupel  Park,  at  Brixton,  whose  name  he  forged  indiscriminately 
for  ten  years  to  deeds  of  gift,  conveyances,  and  wills,  and  who 
wa^  duly  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life  after  squandering 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  the  Tichborne  case 
in  its  earliest  form,  when  in  1867  the  Hon.  Mr.  Stourton,  one  of 
the  infant  heir's  trustees,  brought  letters  of  the  Claimant  and  the 
real  Sir  Koger  for  comparison,  and  when  the  expert  gave  his 
decided  opinion  that  they  could  not  both  have  come  from  the 
same  hand ;  the  will  of  Jonathan  Armstrong  of  Carlisle,  where 
the  writing  was  so  identical  that  the  forgery  was  only  discovered 
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by  the  fact  of  a  stamp  having  been  used  of  a  later  date  than  the 
will  itself  bore,  recalling  that  ingenious  scene  in  Miss  Edgeworth's 
<  Patronage,'  when  the  date  of  a  sixpence  that  had  been  placed 
under  the  seal  is  equally  useful  in  proclaiming  fraud ;  the  re- 
markable trial  known  as  Eing's  Codicil,  where  a  clergyman  was 
suspected  of  forgery,  the  result  being  a  compromise ;  and,  not  to 
weary  with  a  distasteful  record  of  crime,  the  case  of  Miss  Edmunds 
of  Brighton.  This  last  is  incidentally  strange  as  affording  one  of 
the  many  instances  of  the  astutest  criminals  who  overreach  them- 
selves by  a  lapse  into  carelessness.  Miss  Edmunds  had  bought 
strychnine  of  the  chemist  under  the  name  of  Wood,  in  which 
name  she  signed  the  register  of  the  sale  of  poisons.  At  the  time 
of  the  inquest  on  the  child  who  died  of  eating  the  poisoned  choco- 
late, she  forged  a  letter  from  the  coroner  requesting  the  loan  of  the 
chemist's  book  for  inspection  at  the  inquiry.  The  chemist  gave  up 
the  book  to  the  boy  who  brought  the  letter,  who  carried  it  to  Miss 
Edmunds,  who  tore  out,  as  she  believed,  the  entry.  It  appeared, 
however,  on  the  trial  that  the  abstracted  entry  referred  to 
another  Miss  Wood,  and  that  the  true  criminal's  remained.  The 
expert  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the  letter  and 
the  signature  were  in  Miss  Edmunds'  handwriting. 

But  these  cases  that  come  before  the  public  do  not  represent 
one-third  of  the  expert's  practice.  We  are  informed  by  one  of 
the  profession  (and  there  are  but  two  in  London,  who  almost 
divide  the  work)  that  within  the  last  four  years  he  has  been 
entrusted  with  more  than  six  hundred  cases  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  in  connection  with  certainly  not  two  hundred  of 
which  has  he  had  to  appear  publicly.  The  rest  are  compromised 
or  hushed  up,  or  in  many  instances  never  even  go  so  far  as  that, 
for  often  the  consulting  parties  only  want  their  own  suspicions 
confirmed  for  their  own  satisfaction,  without  any  intention  of 
taking  further  action.  They  are  for  the  most  part  matrimonial 
disputes  ;  scandalous  communications  from  disappointed  suitors, 
secretly  thrust  under  the  front  door ;  abusive  and  threatening 
letters ;  erasures  in  and  suspected  signatures  to  wills  ;  and — 
strange  that  a  day  of  universal  love  and  harmony  should  be  so 
desecrated ! — no  Valentine's  Day  passes  that  does  not  bring  with 
it  half-a-dozen  letters,  poesies,  or  pictures,  as  to  the  authors  of 
which  the  recipients  show  an  angry  and  a  lively  curiosity.  Occa- 
sionally the  expert's  opinion  will  be  asked  on  a  difficulty  which 
arose  before  the  profession  attained  its  present  eminence — on  the 
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validity  of  a  signature  to  a  will,  for  instance,  signed  forty  years 
ago,  and,  though  at  the  time  suspected,  never  legally  impugned. 
6  Only  the  other  day,'  said  the  authority  in  question  to  us,  ( I  was 
taken  to  see  one  of  these  wills.  The  moment  I  set  eyes  on  it  I 
knew  it  as  a  rank  forgery.  Nothing  could  be  done,  nor  ever  can 
be  done  in  cases  where  the  parties  are  all  dead  and  the  property 
has  long  changed  hands.  The  consequence  is  that,  in  my  own 
experience,  I  have  met  again  and  again  with  instances  of  estates 
and  incomes  held  under  a  title  founded  on  the  most  indisputable 
forgeries,  but  which  no  one  at  the  time  had  the  courage  or  the 
money  to  take  into  court.' 

And  now  that  we  have  for  the  moment  turned  to  the  subject 
of  the  expert's  examination  of  papers  written  many  years  before, 
it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  refer  to  the  late  Mr.  Chabot's 
opinion  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  authorship  of  Junius, 
founded  on  a  minute  comparison  of  many  handwritings  and 
embodied  in  a  exhaustive  publication,  edited  and  prefaced  by  the 
Hon.  Edward  Twistleton — the  whole,  to  our  mind  at  any  rate,  con- 
clusive of  the  difficulty.  The  subject  had  been  previously  somewhat 
similarly  dealt  with  in  '  Junius  Identified,'  written  by  Mr.  Taylor 
in  1816  ;  where,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  on  the  ground  of 
identity  of  handwriting,  subsequently  more  fully  treated  in  a 
supplement  to  the  same  book  published  in  the  following  year, 
the  author  had  come  to  a  similar  decision.  Under  the  various 
well-considered  and  well-sustained  heads  of  Verbal  agreement 
in  phrases,  Uncommon  phrases,  Metaphorical  phrases,  Particu- 
lar doctrines,  opinions,  cautions,  maxims,  and  rules  of  conduct, 
Peculiar  sentiments,  Words  similarly  italicised,  Similar  quota- 
tions, Manner  and  personification,  Mr.  Taylor  makes  out  a  very 
strong  case  against  Sir  Philip  Francis,  and  in  fact,  so  far  as  it  be 
true  that  le  style  c'est  I'homme,  there  can  be  little  doubt  after 
reading  the  book  and  verifying  the  comparisons  that  Sir  Philip 
Francis  and  Junius  are  the  same. 

But  Mr.  Chabot  set  himself  seriously  to  work  to  examine  and 
coDipare  the  handwriting  of  all  who  have  ever  been  suspected  of  the 
authorship,  from  the  calmer  point  of  view  of  the  expert  who  has 
neither  political  nor  family  interest  in  the  matter  ;  after  giving  a 
month  to  the  study  of  forty-two  letters  of  Sir  Philip's  and  making 
himself  perfectly  familiar  with  their  principal  features  and  subtle 
peculiarities,  he  turned  first  to  the  specimens  of  Junius  preserved 
by  his  printer,  Woodfall,  and  then  to  the  manuscripts  in  the  British 
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Museum,  and  in  Junius  found  so  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
Sir  Philip  reproduced  as  to  preclude  any  supposition  of  accidental 
coincidence.  The  signature  of  Junius — a  C  between  two  dashes — 
completes  the  chain  with  one  as  remarkable  as  any.  You  have 
only  to  look  at  one  of  these  C's  with  its  accompanying  marks  and 
compare  it  with  the  dash  above  and  below  the  initials  P.  F.,  to  see 
that  the  resemblance  could  not  be  more  perfect.  Whosesoever 
might  have  been  the  brain  that  prompted  the  dictation,  if  it  be 
true  that  it  is  merely  the  handwriting  and  not  the  authorship 
that  is  identical — and  yet,  from  what  we  know  of  Francis,  his 
was  scarcely  the  temper  to  submit  to  any  man's  dictation — there 
can  be  no  earthly  doubt  that  the  hand  that  wrote  the  letters  to 
his  brother-in-law,  Mackrabie,  in  Philadelphia,  is  the  same  that 
wrote  the  manuscript,  so  often  and  so  secretly  sent  to  Woodfall. 
And  a  propos  of  these  accompanying  dashes  there  is  a  curious 
story  told,  not  in  itself  perhaps  of  any  first-rate  value  as  evidence, 
but  certainly  supplying  what  lawyers  would  call  an  adminiculum 
of  proof.  The  incident  happened  in  1817,  after  the  publication 
of  '  Junius  Identified,'  when  a  certain  Mr.  Blake  staying  in  a 
country  house  with  Sir  Philip,  the  conversation  turned  on  the 
poetry  of  Lord  Byron,  and,  in  support  of  his  opinion  on  its 
beauty,  Mr.  Blake  quoted  the  well-known  lines  from  the  'Giaour,' 
beginning  '  He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead.'  Sir  Philip 
pish'd  and  pooh'd,  and  taking  up  a  pen  extracted  a  string  of  words 
from  the  quotation  as  more  or  less  meaningless  and  inapposite, 
ending  with  a  word  of  his  own — senseless — to  all  which  he  sub- 
scribed his  initials  between  the  two  dashes.  Then  said  Mr.  Blake, 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  same  two  dashes  of  Junius  from 
Mr.  Taylor's  book,  '  Pray  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you,  Sir  Philip, 
do  you  always  sign  your  initials  in  that  manner  ?  '  To  which  Sir 
Philip,  scowling  and  growling,  answered,  '  I  know  what  you  mean, 
sir ! '  and  throwing  down  the  pen  strode  away.  This  happened 
forty-eight  years  after  May  3,  1769 — the  date  of  the  Junius 
letter  in  which  the  signature  between  the  two  dashes  first  occurs. 
It  seems  strange  that  a  love-letter  should  supply  yet  another 
link  in  fixing  the  authorship  of  the  most  scathing  invective  and  the 
bitterest  sarcasm  in  the  language.  But  there  is  published  at  the 
end  of  Mr.  Chabot's  book,  as  the  work  of  another  well-known  expert, 
Mr.  Netherclift,  the  facsimile  of  an  epistle  to  a  lady,  in  a  dis- 
guised upright  hand  of  Sir  Philip's  that  is  identical  with  the  dis- 
guised upright  hand  of  Junius.  It  was  written  at  Bath  in  the 
winter  of  1770  to  a  Miss  Giles,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  officials 
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of  the  Bank  of  England,  afterwards  governor  when  in  the  time  of  Mr. 
Pitt  the  bank  stopped  payment.  In  those  days  it  was  customary 
at  the  Assembly  Kooms  for  a  lady  to  retain  her  partner  during  the 
whole  of  the  evening,  and  for  several  evenings  Mr.  Francis  and  Miss 
Giles  danced  together.  The  result  of  it  was  a  very  tolerable  copy 
of  verses,  delivered  to  Miss  Giles  with  an  anonymous  letter, 
wherein  the  writer  declared  that,  having  found  the  verses,  which 
wer3  unaddressed,  he  could  not  conceive  for  whom  they  were 
meant  unless  for  her.  At  the  time  the  young  lady  suspected  the 
author  but  said  nothing,  and  it  was  not  till  years  afterwards  when, 
though  the  wife  of  Mr.  King  of  Taplow,  she  still  kept  the  papers, 
that  a  scrap  of  Junius's  writing  was  being  handed  round  the  com- 
pany in  which  she  happened  to  be.  '  Why  ! '  exclaimed  Mrs. 
King,  when  the  paper  came  to  her,  '  I  know  that  writing.  The 
person  who  wrote  that  wrote  me  some  verses  and  a  letter.'  And 
on  comparison,  though  the  verses  were  plainly  by  another  hand,  the 
letter  was  as  plainly  in  the  hand  of  Junius.  The  verses,  Sir  Philip's 
composition,  were  afterwards  proved  to  have  been  dictated  to  his 
friend  Tilghman,  who  spent  the  winter  of  1770  with  him  at  Bath : 
in  one  of  whose  letters  from  America  part  of  a  verse  is  jokingly 
quoted,  in  proof  of  Francis'  capacity  for  poetry  of  the  highest  order. 

That  Sir  Philip  publicly  and  in  the  strongest  terms  denied  the 
authorship  is  very  well  known,  but  by  that  denial  one  is  only  re- 
minded of  the  reply  said  to  have  been  made  under  similar  circum- 
stances by  the  author  of  '  Ecce  Homo,  *  Why,  if  I  had  written  it, 
you  know  I  should  certainly  say  I  hadn't.' 

The  first  expert  had  other  difficulties  to  contend  with  than  those 
merely  of  want  of  public  recognition,  and  chief  among  them  was 
the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  rule  that  in  the  law  courts  limited 
the  reception  of  his  evidence.  In  the  Ecclesiastical  courts,  where  a 
jud^e  sat  without  a  jury,  the  comparison  of  handwritings  was  always 
permitted,  but  until  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of  1854  no 
such  evidence  (with  two  exceptions)  was  admissible  at  Nisi  Prius  ; 
and  for  these  reasons — first,  because  the  writings  offered  for  com- 
parison might  be  spurious  and  so  cause  inconvenience  by  raising  the 
collateral  issue  of  proving  their  genuineness  ;  second,  because  the 
specimens  might  not  be  fairly  selected,  and  only  such  as  would  best 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  party  producing  them  ;  third,  because  the 
jury  might  not  be  able  to  read.  The  two  exceptions  where  the  rule 
wa^  relaxed  were,  first,  in  favour  of  documents  already  in  evidence 
in  the  cause,  admitted  or  proved  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
supposed  writer,  which  might  be  compared  with  the  disputed 
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handwriting ;  and  second,  in  favour  of  ancient  documents,  the 
writer  of  which  was  dead,  for  '  lex  non  cogit  impossibilia,'  and  the 
author  could  not  come  and  speak  to  them  himself.  But  even  to 
these  exceptions  there  was  the  further  limitation,  though  it  was 
not  always  rigidly  observed,  that  the  witness  who  gave  his  opinion 
must  have  gained  his  knowledge  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
business,  and  not  from  having  studied  the  handwriting  in  dispute 
for  the  purpose  of  speaking  to  the  identity  of  the  writer.  In  the 
case  of  the  Fitzwalter  peerage  (in  abeyance  since  1756  and  resus- 
citated in  1843)  the  evidence  of  the  inspector  of  franks  at  the 
General  Post  Office  was  rejected  because  his  knowledge  of  the 
disputed  handwriting  could  not  have  been  acquired  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  business,  since  he  was  called  to  give  an  opinion  on 
the  genuineness  of  certain  signatures  on  a  family  pedigree  made 
in  1751.  And  the  pedigree  was  ultimately  proved  by  the  family 
solicitor,  who  had  for  thirty  years  been  acquiring  knowledge  of  the 
writing  in  question  by  constant  familiarity  with  title-deeds,  account- 
books,  and  other  business  papers  in  his  possession.  In  1853  there- 
port  of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Commissioners  recommended 
the  abolition  of  these  exclusions,  and  in  civil  cases  the  restrictions 
were  abolished  in  the  following  year  by  the  Common  Law  Proce- 
dure Act  (17  &  18  Viet.  c.  125),  by  section  27  of  which  it  is  enacted 
that  *  comparison  of  a  disputed  writing  with  any  writing  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  judge  to  be  genuine  shall  be  permitted  to 
be  made  by  witnesses;  and  such  writings  and  the  evidence  of 
witnesses  respecting  the  same  may  be  submitted  to  the  court  and 
the  jury  as  evidence  of  genuineness  or  otherwise  of  the  writing 
in  dispute.5  By  section  103  this  applies  to  every  court  of  civil 
jurisdiction;  and  the  statute  28  Viet.  c.  18,  by  sections  1  and  8, 
extends  the  provisions  to  criminal  cases. 

The  expert  now,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  courts  of  law  are  con- 
cerned, has  a  clear  field  before  him ;  and,  though  he  complains  occa- 
sionally of  a  want  of  fairness  from  the  public  and  the  press,  who 
laugh  at  his  failures  and  pay  no  heed  to  his  successes,  his 
position  is  at  all  events  fully  recognised,  and  he  is  even  retained 
and  employed  by  Government.  His  favourite  practice  lies  among 
the  county  courts ;  for  there,  in  the  absence  of  the  Nisi  Prius 
jury,  to  whom  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  individually  the  various 
points  and  niceties  of  resemblance,  he  is  brought  into  the  closest 
connection  with  the  judge,  and,  seated  by  his  side,  can  easily 
make  plain  that  which  from  the  witness-box  appears  confused. 
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His  value  was  never  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  a  recent 
case  of  forgery,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  daring  that  has 
ever  occupied  the  attention  of  a  court  of  law,  the  perpetrators  of 
which  have  been  convicted  of  the  crimes  of  forgery  and  conspiracy 
at  the  Old  Bailey ;  a  case  which,  though  it  may  be  still  fresh  in 
the  public  mind,  will  nevertheless  bear  the  retelling,  especially 
from  the.  point  of  view  of  an  expert,  many  of  whose  observations 
were  not  fully  reported. 

The  document  in  question  was  a  will,  the  signature  to  which  was 
undoubtedly  genuine ;  the  whole  of  which,  indeed,  to  all  appearance 
was  in  regular  form  and  duly  witnessed.  It  dealt  with  some  seventy 
thousand  pounds,  the  greater  part  left  by  the  testator  to  the  man 
in  whose  house  he  was  lodging,  five  thousand  pounds  only  being 
bequeathed  to  his  only  son  alive,  to  whose  knowledge  and  to 
whom,  by  a  later  will  (never  found  and  presumably  destroyed), 
there  was  a  bequest  of  almost  the  entire  property.  On  the  face 
of  a  document  apparently  so  unimpeachable  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  submit,  and  the  unfortunate  son,  under  the  form  of  a 
compromise,  was  glad  to  fall  back  upon  the  generosity  of  the 
principal  legatee  and  accept  something  more  than  his  five  thousand 
pounds,  with  the  understanding  that  he  kept  quiet ;  but  on  the 
thieves  beginning  to  quarrel  about  their  shares  in  the  booty  among 
themselves,  one  of  the  discontented  began  to  talk,  was  encouraged 
to  continue,  and  finally  gave  enough  information  to  warrant  an 
application  in  the  Probate  Court  to  set  aside  the  compromise  as 
based  on  a  fraud.  The  whole  modus  operandi  was  then  made 
clear,  and  proved  to  have  been  almost  exactly  as  the  expert  had 
suspected  ;  to  whom  at  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings  the  will 
had  been  entrusted  for  examination,  and  who  had  made  the  follow- 
ing observations  upon  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  signatures  were 
all  genuine,  an(f  the  document  itself  in  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
attesting  witnesses — a  fact  fully  admitted.  The  testator's  signature 
was  at  the  bottom,  and  the  attesting  clauses  rather  curiously 
crumped  at  the  side,  from  their  position  giving  rise  to  the  idea  in 
the  expert's  mind  that  they  had  been  added  subsequently  with  a 
view  to  accommodating  the  signature.  The  signature  itself,  too, 
hed  a  date  under  it,  a  peculiarity  of  the  testator's  in  writing  a 
letter,  but  never  found  elsewhere.  On  further  examination  of 
the  body  of  the  will  there  appeared  a  certain  variation  of  the 
spacing  between  the  lines,  as  though  the  writer  had  begun  in  the 
belief  that  there  was  ample  room ;  then  he  had  narrowed  the 
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intervening  spaces,  had  pressed  more  words  into  the  line,  and 
finally,  finding  there  was  still  paper  to  be  covered,  had  spread  out 
again  towards  the  end.  In  short,  everything  seemed  to  point  to 
a  will  written  over  and  round  a  signature,  and  not  to  a  signature 
naturally  written  at  the  bottom  of  a  will,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
suspicious  circumstance  of  the  date.  In  the  meantime  there  began 
to  appear  in  different  parts  of  the  paper,  steadily  and  surely,  like 
growths  that  would  not  be  denied,  certain  marks  and  formations, 
as  though  underneath  all  this  fair  show  the  suspected  fraud  were 
after  all  bent  on  making  itself  visible.  Early  in  the  inquiry  the 
will  had  been  glazed  and  framed,  and  now,  left  to  itself,  the  paper 
as  it  were  began  to  speak  and  declare  itself  otherwise  than  what 
it  seemed.  They  were  not  pencil-marks,  but  the  hollows  and 
shades  where  pencil-marks  had  been,  and  soon  they  took  the  form 
of  words  and  fragments  of  words,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful 
magnifying  glass  could  even  be  read,  sufficiently  clearly  too  for 
the  expert  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  were  in  the  handwriting  of 
one  of  the  attesting  witnesses  and  principal  legatee,  the  prime 
mover,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  in  the  fraud.  It  has  long  been 
known  to  those  who  have  had  experience  of  palimpsests  that  time 
will  often  recall  a  writing  long  believed  to  have  been  obliterated. 
Erase  the  writing  carefully  as  you  will,  till  all  trace  of  pencil  or 
pen  be  gone,  yet  with  most  kinds  of  paper  all  that  will  be  erased 
will  be  the  immediate  marks  of  the  plumbago  or  the  ink ;  there 
will  still  remain  the  indentations  on  the  paper,  which  at  the  time 
filled  up,  like  cart-ruts,  with  the  dust  and  surface  of  the  material 
rubbed  across  them,  will  in  time  gradually  clear  themselves  and 
re-appear.  Here,  then,  was  clearly  a  palimpsest  of  one  kind  or 
another,  an  ink-writing  over  pencil ;  apparently,  from  what  could 
be  deciphered,  a  letter,  for  at  the  head  of  the  document  traces  of 
my  dear  could  be  seen — a  suspicious  fact,  to  which  the  date  under 
the  signature  also  pointed  in  corroboration.  And  that  is  precisely 
what  had  occurred,  for  the  testator,  believing  himself  to  be  in 
extremis,  desired  the  presence  of  his  son,  and  at  his  request  the 
principal  legatee  had  written  for  him  the  letter,  taking  the  pre- 
caution of  writing  it  in  pencil,  while  he  was  equally  careful  that 
the  signature  should  be  in  ink.  Then  the  pencil  was  rubbed  out, 
as  it  seemed  entirely,  and  over  the  precious  signature  the  will  was 
written,  dividing  the  property  among  the  attesting  witnesses  and 
legatees,  and  practically  disinheriting  the  son. 

No  work  conveying  instruction  on  the  comparison  of  hand- 
writings has  ever  appeared  in  thie  country,  nor  do  we  in  this  brief 
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pa  oer  presume  to  make  even  the  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
We  can  only  string  together  as  connectedly  as  possible  the  few 
nores  and  observations  we  have  been  enabled  to  make  in  reference 
to  a  profession  which,  in  these  days  of  steel  pens  and  voluminous 
correspondence,  is,  we  venture  to  think,  of  some  importance.  In 
the  old  days  of  the  quill,  when  the  mere  fact  of  a  man  being  able 
to  write  at  all  was  sufficient  for  him  to  plead  his  benefit  of  clergy 
in  answer  to  crime,  and  so  escape  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law, 
there  were  so  few  who  possessed  the  accomplishment,  that  the 
expert,  if  he  had  existed,  would  have  found  but  small  employ- 
ment. He  has  not  even  yet  been  established  sufficiently  long  for 
contemporary  references,  except  in  the  occasional  form  of  leading 
articles,  to  be  easily  found,  though  to  be  sure  he  does  in  one  in- 
stance, and  one  only  as  far  as  we  know,  play  an  important  part  in 
a  work  of  fiction.  That  instance  will  be  found  in  the  romance  of 
'  Foul  Play,'  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Eeade,  where,  under  the  thin 
disguise  of  Mr.  Undercliffe,  one  of  the  best-known  experts  of  the 
day  aids  materially  in  detecting  the  villain,  who  till  then  has 
triumphed.  Those  curious  in  the  matter  will  find  at  the  end  of 
the  third  volume  a  vivid  portrait  of  this  gentleman  at  work  at  his 
lithography  and  facsimiles,  whence  he  is  summoned  to  examine 
the  forged  note  and  the  specimens  of  handwriting  which,  together 
with  the  ingenious  report  (well  worth  studying  by  all  who  desire 
to  understand  the  expert's  method  of  examination  and  work),  are 
fully  set  out,  and  were  really  the  fabrications  of  the  authority  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  our  information.  He  was  also, 
we  may  add,  consulted  by  the  novelist  on  the  occasion  of  the 
correspondence  he  originated  in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  dealing 
whh  our  neglect  of  the  left  hand,  and  was  the  means  of  drawing 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  after  Nelson  lost  his  arm  he  wrote 
better  with  the  left  hand  than  he  had  ever  done  with  the  right. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  repeat  it  is  clear  that  without  the  pre- 
vious apprenticeship  of  lithography  and  facsimile-making  there 
can  be  no  good  expert,  for  by  them  the  eye  is  trained  to  the 
thousand  peculiarities  of  penmanship,  the  different  values  of  the 
hair-line  and  the  body-stroke,  and,  from  a  multitude  of  instances, 
to  the  innumerable  formations  of  that  ordinary  abbreviation  for 
and  known  by  the  strange  and  inexplicable  name  of  the  amper- 
sand, to  which  it  will  be  remembered  the  schoolmaster,  Bartle 
Massey,  refers,  in  'Adam  Bede,'  as  in  shape  very  like  one  of  his 
scholar's  eccentric  pictures  of  the  letter  Z,  <  of  which  poor  Jacob 
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had  written  a  pageful,  all  with  their  tops  turned  the  wrong  way.' 
The  method  of  the  expert  when  documents  are  first  put  into  his  hand 
we  have  not  thought  proper  fully  to  disclose,  as  one  of  the  secrets 
of  the  profession  the  practitioners  have  a  complete  right  to  keep  ; 
but  we  may  say  that  he  desires  all  papers  to  be  submitted  to  him 
entirely  without  instructions  or  a  mention  of  suspicions,  that  he 
looks  above  all  for  similarities  and  not  for  dissimilarities,  and  that 
there  are  certain  letters,  certain  unusual  letters,  he  proceeds  at 
once  to  examine  as  more  likely  to  be  peculiar  to  and  distinctive  of 
the  writer  than  any  others.  Nor,  notwithstanding  Maria's  boast 
in  <  Twelfth  Night '  in  reference  to  Olivia,  <  on  a  forgotten  matter 
we  can  hardly  make  distinction  of  our  hands,'  does  he  believe  it 
possible  for  any  individual  so  to  disguise  his  or  her  hand  as  to 
escape  detection. 

Experts  have  often  been  somewhat  cavalierly  treated,  both  by 
judge  and  jury,  but  (as  far  as  judges  at  any  rate  have  been  con- 
cerned) that  was  never  a  treatment  characteristic  of  the  late  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  who  perhaps  had  more  occasions  of  dealing 
with  their  evidence  in  important  cases  than  any  other  authority 
on  the  bench.  No  one  can  read  his  analysis  of  the  different  hand- 
writings in  the  Tichborne  case,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  the 
summing-up,  without  feeling  he  fully  recognised  the  value  of  the 
test ;  for  there  is  nothing,  he  very  truly  says,  in  which  men  differ 
more  than  in  handwriting,  and  nothing  which  a  man  is  less  likely 
completely  even  to  lose  or  even  greatly  to  alter,  unless  in  sickness 
or  old  age  ;  so  far  that  is,  of  course,  as  its  leading  features  are 
concerned.  Put  a  man  down  to  Write  whose  identity  is  in  question, 
and  it  will  go  some  way  to  settle  any  doubts  there  may  be.  And  in 
an  earlier  case — Cressivell  v.  Jackson,  reported  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  Foster  and  Finlason — the  view  of  Cockburn,  Chief  Justice,  as  he 
then  was,  on  the  value  of  expert  evidence  is  so  fairly  put  that  it 
may  well  be  adopted  by  all  whose  minds  are  not  yet  fully  made 
up  on  the  subject.  *  The  evidence  of  professional  witnesses  is  to 
be  viewed  with  some  degree  of  distrust,  for  it  is  generally  with 
some  bias.  But  within  proper  limits  it  is  a  very  valuable  assistance 
in  inquiries  of  this  kind.  The  advantage  is  that  habits  of  hand- 
writing— as  shown  in  minute  points  which  escape  common  ob- 
servation, but  are  quite  observable  when  pointed  out — are  detected 
and  disclosed  by  science,  skill,  and  experience.  And  it  is  so  in 
the  comparison  of  handwriting  by  the  assistance  of  experts.  Take 
this  into  consideration  with  all  the  other  circumstances  in  the  case.' 
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Y  DEAR!  you  couldn't 
have  come  to  a  better 
person.  Nobody  in  the 
place  saw  the  whole  affair 
through,  from  first  to  last, 
as  I  did.  Mrs.  Bayliffe 
indeed !  What  can  she 
know  of  anything,  buried 
behind  the  Rectory  hedges, 
without  a  single  window 
looking  on  the  Parade? 
Now  here,  at  Tamarisk 
Villa,  everything  that  hap- 
pens between  the  hotel 
and  the  bathing  machines 
must  pass  under  one's  eyes. 
Just  see  for  yourself, 
my  dear.  Move  the  stand 
of  geraniums  and  open  the 

side  window  of  the  bow,  and  there,  with  an  opera  glass,  you  have 
the  steps  of  the  4  Royal '  as  distinct  as  next  door ;  and,  just 
beween  us,  the  end  windows  and  balconies  of  the  Fitz-Con- 
naights'  house,  where  the  very  cradle — yes,  literally,  the  cradle — 
of  last  summer's  mystery  was  to  be  found. 

Ah!  tea  at  last.  Sugar,  dear?  and  cream?  Help  yourself 
to  scones — my  own  receipt — and  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  story  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  beginning  ?  Dear  me,  how  hard  it  is  to 
know  which  is  the  beginning  of  anything  !  The  mystery  began 
wi'  h  the  baby,  of  course,  but  I  ought  to  explain  first  how  the 
Fivz-Connaughts  came  to  let  it  into  their  house,  and  to  show  how 
tin;  Fitz-Connaughts  came  to  have  a  house  to  let,  one  must  go 
bauk  to  Moggs  the  builder,  and  the  legacy  his  wife's  uncle  left 
thnm.  Moggs  was  and  is  a  born  speculator,  and  just  at  that  time 
th<*  Corporation  had  a  strip  of  land  along  the  sea-front  on  their 
hands,  and  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it,  so  what  does  he  do  but 
buy  up  the  lot — for  a  mere  song,  I  must  say — stick  up  a  little 
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shanty  with  <  Daisycliffe  Mansions  Estate  Office  '  across  the  front, 
in  letters  so  big  there  was  hardly  room  for  the  door  under  them, 
and  start  at  once  on  the  end  mansion.  Everyone  laughed  at  the 
folly.  There,  close  at  hand,  was  a  warning ;  the  big  Hotel  the 
railway  company  had  opened  last  spring  and  had  been  losing 
no  one  knew  what  a  week  on  ever  since,  and  who  in  the  world 
did  he  expect  to  take  his  mansions,  even  if  he  ever  got  the  first 
finished  before  his  bankruptcy  ?  But  Moggs  persisted,  as  you  see. 
A  grand  freestone  house,  with  plate-glass  windows  and  a  mansard 
roof,  and  weathercocks  and  gilded  iron  balustrading  and  balconies, 
just  as  if  we  were  Brighton,  or  Folkestone  at  least ;  it  was  the 
talk  of  the  place.  And  when  the  railway  company  had  their  grand 
picture  of  Daisycliffe  painted  and  hung  up  at  all  the  stations  on 
the  line,  didn't  they  put  Moggs's  house  in  (close  up  to  the  frame, 
so  that  you  couldn't  see  there  were  no  more  of  them),  with  *  Daisy- 
cliffe Mansions  East '  quite  plain  on  the  gate-posts  ? 

Well,  now  I'm  coming  to  the  baby;  at  least  to  the  Fitz- 
Connaughts.  They  steamed  into  the  bay  one  lovely,  sunshiny 
evening  in  their  yacht  the  '  Viking,'  and  spent  the  night  at  the 
hotel.  Next  morning  we  heard  that  Mrs.  Fitz-Connaught  found 
the  Daisycliffe  air  so  exactly  suited  to  her  that  they  had  decided 
at  once  on  living  here  altogether.  Of  course  they  took  Moggs's 
mansion — there  was  nothing  else  to  take — sent  to  London  for 
their  carriages  and  horses,  servants,  and  furniture,  and  had  settled 
down  and  had  asked  everybody  in  the  place  to  dinner,  two  garden 
parties,  and  tea  every  Wednesday,  before  the  High  Street  uphol- 
sterer had  quite  finished  taking  the  measurements  for  the  blinds 
and  stair-carpets. 

That  was  quite  Mrs.  Fitz-Connaught's  way — dear  impulsive 
creature  !  Everything  she  fancied  she  must  have,  and  have  it  at 
once.  She  was  tall,  slender,  and  golden-haired,  with  a  childish 
voice  and  great  appealing  eyes  that  looked  as  if  they  didn't  know 
what  they  wanted  and  never  got  it.  She  was  an  artist  and  poetess 
and  that  tells  on  the  nerves  you  know.  No  one  could  tell  what 
she  suffered  at  times,  she  used  to  say,  and  Dr.  Brett  quite  agreed 
with  her,  and  said  *  at  any  rate  he  couldn't.' 

Daisycliffe  air  and  quiet  and  scenery  quite  enchanted  her,  and 
Mr.  Fitz-Connaught,  a  most  gentlemanly  man,  with  a  big  waxed 
moustache  and  the  highest  collars  anybody  here  ever  saw,  declared 
that  all  places  were  alike  to  him  while  she  was  with  him.  Beauti- 
ful !  was  it  not  ? 
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What  was  he  ?  (Some  more  tea,  dear  ?  and  here  are  some 
hot  cakes  coming  in.)  Really,  I  hardly  know.  Something  to  do 
with  American  finance  we  understood.  He  used  to  rush  off  at  a 
moment's  notice  all  over  the  Continent,  bringing  back  the  sweetest 
things  in  fans  and  jewellery  for  her ;  or  else  lounge  about  all  day 
with  a  big  cigar,  talking  to  the  fishermen  if  he  could  get  nobody 
to  go  out  with  him  in  the  '  Viking.'  You  can  guess  what  excite- 
me  nt  all  this  was  for  us.  Keally,  when  the  little  yacht  was  in  the 
bay  and  her  boat  alongside  the  pier,  and  Mrs.  Fitz-Connaught 
wiiJh.  her  parasol  in  her  balcony,  and  the  carriage  and  pair  waiting 
for  her  at  the  door,  it  quite  realised  the  railway  station  picture, 
and  made  us  feel  the  great  days  of  Daisy cliffe  were  dawning  at  last. 

Was  it  their  baby  ?  Oh  dear,  no  !  I'm  coming  to  it  directly, 
oniy  I  first  wanted  to  show  that  they  were  people  to  whom  money 
seomed  no  object  whatever.  I'm  sure  Mrs.  Fitz-Connaught's 
drosses  must  have  cost  a  fortune.  Old  Captain  Prosser,  our 
churchwarden,  declared  he  cut  a  notch  in  his  walking-stick  every 
time  he  met  her  in  a  new  bonnet,  and  before  the  season  was  half 
over  it  looked  exactly  like  Robinson  Crusoe's  calendar  by  the  time 
the  Spanish  mutineers  came  ashore.  So  you  may  imagine  their 
letting  their  house  was  rather  a  shock  to  us.  If  she  had  only 
cal  led  on  everybody  and  explained  a  little — that  they  were  lending 
their  house  to  friends,  or  didn't  like  to  leave  the  servants  alone, 
or  any  of  the  things  one  does  say  on  these  occasions — and  told 
us  who  were  coming  and  what  we  might  do  about  calling.  But  to 
go  off  for  a  freak  one  day  by  the  morning  train  and  leave  the 
maid  to  pack  and  follow  with  the  luggage  to  the  St.  Midland 
Hotel,  I'm  sure  you  agree  with  me  it  was  barely  respectable ! 

What  made  it  the  more  aggravating  was  that  Mrs.  Fitz- Con- 
naught  had  always  been,  in  a  sort  of  a  way,  my  particular  friend 
in  Daisycliffe ;  and  to  be  met  by  Mrs.  Baylifife,  before  I  even 
kn<3w  they  were  gone,  with,  « Of  course  you  can  tell  us  all  about 
this  extraordinary  proceeding,  Miss  Wybird,'  was  extremely  try- 
ing. I  felt  it  so  much  that  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Fitz-Connaught  at 
once,  not  reproachfully,  only  asking  if  I  could  do  anything  for 
her,  and  the  name  oif  her  tenant;  and  addressed  it  to  the  St. 
Midland,  and — got  no  answer. 

As  to  the  letting  I  could  hardly  believe  it  till  next  morning, 
when  I  passed  the  stable-gate  and  saw  James  Nutt  washing  the 
brougham.  I  always  liked  to  take  some  notice  of  James  (he  used 
to  be  in  my  class  at  Sunday  school,  and  his  sister  is  one  of  my 
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Friendly  girls),  so  I  just  asked  after  his  mother's  rheumatism,  and 
found  out  that  the  new  people  were  actually  coming  that  very 
afternoon.  They  were  foreign  friends  of  the  Fitz-Connaughts, 
James  said,  who  would  bring  down  their  own  house-servants,  and 
had  taken  the  place,  carriages,  horses,  yacht  and  crew,  for  two 
months. 

The  only  London  train  to  Daisy cliffe  came  in  about  six,  just 
when  I  happened  to  be  in  the  town  matching  wools  at  Miss 
Purley's  shop-door.  Mrs.  Bayliffe  came  tripping  across  the 
street.  '  Good  evening,  Miss  Wybird.  Have  you  called  on  your 
new  neighbours  yet  ? '  The  station  omnibus  rattled  by  as  she 
spoke,  empty. 

'  Well,  scarcely,'  I  said,  quite  indifferently.  <  It  will  be  time 
to  do  so  when  they  arrive.' 

'  Oh,  didn't  you  know  ? '  she  cried,  affecting  astonishment. 
'  They've  been  here  these  four  hours !  I  drove  to  Fernbrook 
Junction  to  see  the  Rector  off  to  town,  and  there  was  the  carriage 
waiting  for  them.  Dr.  Brett  came  down  by  the  same  train,  and  I 
gave  him  a  seat  home.'  (And  of  course  she  had  screwed  all  the 
information  she  could  out  of  him  by  the  way.  I  think  gossip 

detestable  in  any  one,  but  in  a  Rector's  wife )  Well,  I  didn't 

encourage  her  to  discuss  other  people's  affairs  in  the  open  street, 
and  she  tripped  off  with  her  tradesmen's  books  (paying  her  weekly 
bills  on  a  Wednesday  evening — what  an  example  !),  while  I  just 
stepped  across  to  Dr.  Brett's  surgery.  I  remembered  I  wanted  to 
consult  him  (I  had  not  been  vaccinated  since  I  was  a  young  girl, 
and  they  did  say  small-pox  had  broken  out  in  London).  He  was 
not  at  home,  and  of  course  I  couldn't  consult  the  assistant  about 
revaccination.  He,  you  see,  might  have  done  it.  So  I  waited 
and  waited,  and  at  last  came  Dr.  Brett.  He  pooh-poohed  all  my 
fears,  and  was  quite  rude  and  abrupt  when  I  tried  to  enter  into  a 
little  friendly  chat. 

'  Have  I  seen  the  new  people,  ma'am  ?  Yes,  I  have.  Please  ask 
me  exactly  what  you  want  to  know  at  once,  for  my  dinner  is  waiting.' 

I  overlooked  his  incivility,  and,  not  to  seem  offended,  asked, 
£  How  many  were  there,  Doctor  ?  ' 

4  One  butler,  one  footman,  one  maid,  one  page-boy,  a  score  of 
trunks,  and  the  family.' 

1  Oh,  did  you  hear  the  name,  or  see  it  on  the  boxes? ' 

'  I  saw  a  monogram,  "  C.  Gr.,"  I  think,  and  a  coronet  on  the 
travelling-bags.' 
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6  A  coronet ! '  I  almost  shrieked.  <  Oh,  Doctor,  what  were 
they  like  ?  The  family,  I  mean.' 

'  They  ?  There  was  only  one,'  said  he,  edging  me  out  of  the  door. 

'  One  ?     A  gentleman  or  lady  ?  ' 

6  Keally,  madam,  I  am  quite  unable  to  say.'  And  the  old  wretch, 
with  his  politest  and  most  aggravating  grin,  half  closed  the  door 
on  me. 

4  But  it  must  have  been  one  or  the  other !  Oh,  do  tell  me, 
Doctor!  Why,  what  else  could  it  have  been? 'I  cried,  almost 
clinging  to  the  door-handle. 

*  Madam,  it  was — a  baby,'  and  he  shut  the  door  in  my  very  face. 
I  really  hardly  know  how  I  got  back  to  the  Parade,  except  that 

I  bad  presence  of  mind  enough  left  to  take  the  hotel  road  so  as  to 
p?  ss  two  sides  of  Daisycliffe  Mansions  on  my  way.  The  house 
certainly  didn't  look  inhabited,  though  the  kitchen  chimney  was 
smoking.  There  was  no  cloth  laid  in  the  dining-room,  and  the 
blinds  were  drawn  up  anyhow.  At  last  it  suddenly  struck  me 
that  perhaps  only  the  servants  had  come  down  to  clean  and  pre- 
pare for  the  family,  and  the  baby  was  a  low  joke  of  Dr.  Brett's. 
Then  I  thought  of  poor  old  Mrs.  Wobley,  who  was  always  so  glad 
of  a  day's  charing.  Perhaps  I  had  better  call  and  recommend  her. 

So  I  just  stepped  up  to  the  door  and  knocked.  It  was  opened 
directly  by  a  footman  in  a  most  beautiful  pale  blue  livery. 

6 1  am  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Fitz-Connaught's,'  I  began. 

*  Not  at  home  ! '  shouted  a  coarse  voice  from  within. 

'  Not  at  home  ! '  echoed  the  footman  sharply,  and  slammed  the 
door  as  rudely  as  Dr.  Brett.  However,  I  had  set  my  mind  at  rest 
on  two  points.  I  had  seen  the  boxes,  enough  for  three  families, 
all  piled  in  the  hall,  with  their  initials  and  coronet,  and,  just 
bnfore  the  door  banged,  I  believe  I  heard  the  baby. 

I  was  out  early  next  morning  on  the  middle  seat  of  the 
P.irade  with  my  book,  <  The  Harvest  of  a  Quiet  Eye.'  (Have  you 
re  ad  it,  dear  ?  Ted,  my  nephew,  gave  it  me  on  my  birthday  two 
years  ago,  but  really  I  have  so  little  time  for  reading,  I  haven't 
quite  got  into  it  yet.)  From  half-past  nine  till  eleven  I  waited 
there,  and  not  a  blind  was  stirred  in  that  house,  nor  a  soul  came 
in  or  out,  unless  by  the  stable-yard.  Just  as  I  was  thinking  I 
rt  ally  must  go  up  to  the  town  about  my  marketing,  the  door 
opened  at  last. 

First  came  a  big  man  out  of  livery,  who  looked  up  and  down 
a>  if  the  place  belonged  to  him,  and  then  deliberately  sauntered  off 
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towards  the  town ;  then  the  footman  ;  then  a  page-boy  (in  a 
handsome  livery,  but  rather  too  old  for  the  place) ;  then,  between 
them,  they  lifted  down  the  steps — a  perambulator.  A  magnificent 
brass-mounted  affair,  with  a  large  coat  of  arms  on  the  panels, 
cushioned  in  rose-coloured  satin,  and  with  a  rug  perfectly  stiff 
with  embroidery,  such  as  it  seemed  actually  sacrilegious  to  meet 
with  out  of  church.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  down  came  a  very 
grand  lady  carrying  a  baby.  Such  a  little  angel !  I  could  only 
see  its  hair,  in  golden  corkscrew  curls,  such  as  used  to  be  worn 
when  I  was  a  girl,  falling  on  its  cream-coloured  brocade  pelisse,  and 
its  big  plush  hat  and  feather  to  match  ;  for  its  face  was  covered 
with  a  veil  of  point — real  Brussels  point ! 

The  page-boy  pushed  the  perambulator,  the  footman  walked 
behind,  and  at  the  side  lounged  the  mamma,  as  I  thought,  in  her 
satin  mantle  and  jet-embroidered  skirts.  While  I  was  thinking 
what  nice  little  neighbourly  excuse  I  could  make  for  introducing 
myself,  baby  began  to  quarrel  with  its  veil,  and  pulled  it  right  off 
just  as  it  passed  me.  It  was  a  little  girl  of  about  two  years  old — 
with  a  pale,  aristocratic  little  face  and  blue  eyes,  which  were  fixed 
on  me.  I  had  a  rose  lozenge  somewhere  in  my  pocket,  I  knew,  but 
couldn't  rummage  it  out  in  time,  so  I  only  nodded  and  smiled,  and 
waited  for  their  return.  They  lingered  for  some  time  at  the  far 
end  of  the  Parade  under  the  cliffs  looking  at  the  '  Viking,'  which 
was  lying  at  anchor  a  little  way  off  the  shore ;  then  came  slowly 
back.  I  held  up  my  lozenge  between  my  finger  and  thumb  and 
advanced,  smiling  at  the  baby. 

6  Was  it  dood,  den !  Say  Ta !  Your  sweet  little  child  is 
perfectly  irresistible,'  I  began,  addressing  the — the  female,  as  I 
suppose  I  must  call  her.  She  stopped  me,  point-blank. 

6  You'll  excuse  me,  mem,  but  her  ladyship's  orders  was  most 
particular.  The  Honourable  Florinda  is  on  no  account  to  be  per- 
mitted to  make  promiscuous  acquaintances.'  And  flinging  her  nose 
with  her  lace  veil  pinned  tight  across  it  most  impertinently  in 
the  air,  she  moved  off  with  a  toss  of  her  big  flounced  parasol. 

I  stood  positively  aghast  for  a  moment.  Such  a  moral  slap  in 
the  face  might  have  crushed  the  spirit  of  another  woman ;  it 
roused  mine.  I  turned  indignantly  from  the  Parade  and  made 
my  way  to  the  town,  where  I  found  the  butler  making  purchases. 
He  paid  for  everything  with  ready  money,  and  gave  his  name  as 
Mr.  Benjamin  Bowler;  and  a  very  good  dinner  those  people 
intended  to  have.  Ducks  and  green  peas,  and  salmon  at  three 
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shillings  a  pound.     Dear  me,  what  more  could  they  do  when  the 
family  came  down  ? 

Meanwhile  there  is  no  denying  that  they  gave  me  a  trying 
time  of  it.  I  had  scarcely  got  home  before  round  came  the 
carriage  and  off  went  nurse  and  baby  for  a  drive.  Next  thing  I 
saw  the  yacht's  boat  alongside  the  pier,  and  the  page-boy  and 
Mr.  Bowler  putting  some  great  cases  on  board — new  furniture  for 
the  cabin  my  cook  Charlotte  heard  from  her  sweetheart,  the  coast- 
guard (and  one  hour  and  a  half  did  she  take  to  get  the  informa- 
tion, and  my  mutton  chop  cooking  itself  to  a  cinder  all  the  time  !) 
Then  the  carriage  came  back,  and  there  was  an  hour's  peace  while 
they  all  went  in  to  dinner.  After  that,  nurse,  page,  footman, 
perambulator,  and  baby  on  the  Parade  as  before  ;  this  time  with 
Mrs.  Bayliffe  in  attendance.  I  saw  her  with  my  own  eyes  stoop 
and  kiss  the  baby,  and  chat  in  quite  a  friendly  manner  to  the 
brazen-faced  hussy  who  had  called  me  *  promiscuous/  It  was  just 
lite  her.  Why,  I've  known  her  leave  the  Rector's  card  on  two 
little  boys  down  here  with  their  nurse  after  the  measles,  just 
because  their  father  was  a  baronet.  If  she  only  visited  in  her 
district  as  perseveringly ! 

Well,  my  dear,  I  won't  weary  you  with  telling  all  I  went 
through  that  day.  The  crick  in  the  neck  I  caught  trying  not  to 
miss  anything  while  I  was  at  dinner;  the  vexation  when  nothing 
from  Mrs.  Fitz-Connaught  came  by  the  late  post ;  my  disgust  at 
Mrs.  Bayliffe's  pushing  behaviour.  All  that  I  suffered  from  those 
unwarrantable  interlopers  I  pass  over.  At  six  1  saw  the  '  Viking  ' 
getting  up  steam,  and  presently  down  the  Parade  came  the  whole 
party.  Nurse  with  that  baby,  a  perfect  mass  of  wraps ;  the  boy 
wioh  more  bundles ;  the  butler  with  a  hamper,  as  if  they  were 
going  picnicking  at  that  time  of  night — taking  that  infant  out 
when  it  ought  to  have  been  in  bed.  No  middle-class  mamma 
would  have  allowed  it  ;  only  in  ill-regulated  aristocratic  nurseries 
was  such  a  thing  possible.  They  stayed  out  till  eight.  I  met 
thnm  on  the  Parade,  for  really  my  anxiety  about  that  poor  little 
darling  was  such  that  I  couldn't  go  in  till  I  had  seen  her  safe 
home.  The  nurse  gave  me  a  contemptuous  look  as  she  passed, 
with  baby  lying  like  a  log  in  her  arms,  fast  asleep,  and  as  yellow 
as  a  guinea.  Sea-sick,  poor  little  wretch,  and  no  wonder  ! 

*  Have  you  seen  the  baby  ?  '  were  Mrs.  Bayliffe's  first  words  to 
me  when  we  met  in  the  town  next  day.  '  Such  a  sweet  little 
thing:  and  the  nurse  a  most  superior  person.' 

8—6 
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'  Whose  baby  ? '  I  asked  carelessly.  She  didn't  know,  any 
more  than  I  did. 

'  Oh,  one  of  the  Corbyne  family,  you  know.  At  least  that's  the 
crest — a  crow  flying  with  a  castle  in  its  claw.  Dreadful  affair,  the 
burning  of  Castle  Crosnest,  isn't  it  ?  '  And  she  slipped  away  from 
the  subject. 

Friday  passed  as  Thursday  had  done.  The  baby  was  brought 
out  and  in  and  all  over  the  place,  till  every  creature  in  the  town 
was  talking  about  her.  Mr.  Bowler  and  his  hampers  and  cases 
went  to  and  fro  between  the  yacht  and  the  pier,  and  I  was  kept 
awake  half  the  night  by  the  '  Viking '  taking  in  coals.  My  one 
comfort  was  that  Sunday  was  coming,  and  my  nephew  Ted.  He 
is  a  fine  young  fellow,  the  sharpest  of  rising  young  attorney's 
clerks,  and  he  spends  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  here  during  the 
summer.  He  would  tell  me  all  about  the  Corbyne  family  directly, 
and  who  the  Honourable  Florinda  could  possibly  be. 

Saturday  morning  brought  a  note  from  Mrs.  Fitz-Connaught. 
I  tore  it  open.  Would  you  believe  it?  Not  a  word  about  the 
new  people  in  it  from  beginning  to  end.  Only,  (  As  I  had  kindly 
offered  to  help  her,  would  I  open  the  locked  closet  in  her  room, 
and  get  out  the  purple  folio  of  sketches  ?  She  wanted  it  sent 
at  once.  The  key  was  enclosed.'  And  that  was  all. 

Of  course  I  started  directly.  The  house  was  shut  up  as  usual, 
and  after  ringing  and  knocking  twice,  I  heard  the  bolts  and  chains 
undone,  and  the  footman  in  his  shirt-sleeves  confronted  me.  'I 
showed  my  letter  and  key,  and  demanded  admission.  He  seemed 
disposed  to  object  at  first,  but  I  was  very  firm,  and  got  in  at  last. 
Such  a  pigstye  the  place  looked !  The  hall  still  in  confusion 
with  half-empty  boxes  and  bales  about.  Not  a  brush  or  a  duster 
had  been  laid  on  the  stairs  since  the  Fitz-Connaughts  left,  and  in 
Mrs.  Fitz-Connaught's  own  room,  in  the  middle  of  the  satin 
counterpane,  lay  a  dirty  little  heap,  which  the  footman,  who  ran 
upstairs  before  me,  picked  up  and  carried  off,  kicking.  It  was 
the  Honourable  Florinda,  sucking  a  ham-bone,  neither  washed 
nor  dressed,  while  my  lady  nurse  was  out  boating !  I  got  the 
portfolio  and  hurried  away,  resolved  to  do  my  duty  towards 
my  neighbour,  as  /  understood  it,  before  another  day  was 
over. 

There  was  a  train  in  half  an  hour  to  London,  and  I  decided  on 
going  up  myself  and  taking  the  sketches  to  the  St.  Midland's,  and 
the  opportunity  of  relieving  my  mind  to  Mrs.  Fitz-Connaught. 
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Up  at  the  station  I  met  Mrs.  Bayliffe.  Very  few  comings  and 
goings  pass  unseen  by  her. 

i  Going  up  to  town.  Miss  Wybird  ?  Tell  Mrs.  Fitz-Connaught, 
if  you  see  her,  that  her  dear  little  friend  is  well  and  blooming.' 

'  Oh,  do  you  think  so  ? '  I  said  curtly. 

4  Why,  I  met  her  just  now  coming  in  from  her  boat,  and  she 


Looked  sweet,'  was  the  tremendous  fib  I  received  in  reply.  I  was 
too  amazed  to  contradict  it. 

Mrs.  Fitz-Connaught  received  me  and  the  sketches  with 
enthusiasm.  She  kissed  me,  ordered  luncheon,  unpacked  the 
sketches,  and  strewed  them  all  over  the  table  and  sofa  in  a  breath. 

*  There  it  is ! s  she  cried,  pouncing  on  a  view  of  a  splendid  old 
castle  half  in  ruins.  4  Poor  dear,  I  think  the  sight  of  it  may  be  a 
comfort ! ' 

It  was  no  use  expecting  her  to  attend  to  me  till  she  had  done 
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with  her  own  subject,  so  I  looked  interested,  and  asked  where 
it  was. 

4  Crosnest  Castle,  you  know.  To  think  of  that  poor  sketch 
being  all  that  now  remains !  Oh,  I  forgot,  you  haven't  seen  the 
Corbynes,  after  all.  Poor  Florinda  is  too  utterly  crushed  by  her 
troubles  to  think  of  Daisycllffe  for  the  present.  I  met  her  and 
the  Earl  on  the  Kighi  last  year.  Such  charming  people  !  They 
were  looking  for  a  quiet  place  with  good  yachting,  and  I  men- 
tioned DaisyclifFe.  You  know  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the 
place  does  not,  and  never  did  suit  me,  whatever  Oscar  thinks,  and 
was  too  delighted  when  they  offered  to  take  our  house  off  our 
hands.  I  promised  to  tell  no  one  she  was  coming,  as  she  wanted 
perfect  repose.' 

6  Dear  Mrs.  Fitz-Connaught,  you  might  have  trusted  me,'  I 
said  reproachfully.  i  But  who  on  earth  is  the  baby  ?  ' 

She  took  no  notice,  and  went  on. 

*  As  soon  as  we  got  to  town  we  heard  of  this  dreadful  cata- 
strophe. Crosnest  Castle  burned  to  the  ground  one  day  while  the 
family  were  at  the  Derby !  Most  of  the  menservants  were  away 
without  leave ;  no  one  knew  what  to  do  ;  and  the  whole  place  was 
a  ruin  in  a  few  hours.  The  loss  is  awful.  All  the  Countess's 
diamonds,  plate,  pictures,  books,  and  Lord  Corbyne's  collection  of 
curiosities,  worth  I  daren't  say  how  much,  all  destroyed.  The 
heaviest  insurance  couldn't  repay  them.' 

'  But  if  they  haven't  come  to  Daisycliffe,'  I  persisted,  <  who  do 
you  suppose  is  the  baby  ?  ' 

She  listened  at  last,  though  rather  languidly,  to  my  story. 

<  Some  relation,  I  fancy  ;  they  are  a  large  family.  I  daresay 
they  thought  it  a  pity  to  make  no  use  of  the  house.' 

She  was  provokingly  indifferent,  but  promised  to  find  out  and 
let  me  know. 

In  the  train  was  Ted.  I  told  him  the  whole  history  on  the 
way  down.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  settling  the  point.  '  One  of 
the  Fledglings,  of  course.  Viscount  Blackitop,  the  eldest  son,  has 
children,  I  know,  though  the  Countess  doesn't  care  to  be  reminded 
of  it.  She  doesn't  look  very  like  a  grandmamma.  I  wouldn't 
talk  too  much  about  the  baby  to  her  if  ever  you  meet  at  Daisy- 
cliffe. It's  uncommonly  odd,'  he  went  on ;  '  I've  had  the  Corbynes 
and  their  affairs  on  my  mind  all  the  week,  and  didn't  expect  to 
come  across  them  again  on  Sunday.' 

6  You  ?     Why,  what  can  you  have  to  do  with  them  ?  ' 
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'  We  are  the  solicitors  to  the  Universal  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  which  Crosnest  Castle  was  insured,  and,  acting  by  our 
advice,  the  Company  don't  intend  paying.  Hence  the  Countess's 
prostration  most  likely.' 

*  But  why  not  ? ' 

'  One  or  two  points  about  the  catastrophe  have  struck  your 
humble  servant  as  fishy,  and  the  firm  agree  with  me.  In  fact,  we 
go  the  length  of  saying  there  was  little  but  bare  walls  to  burn 
when  the  Castle  caught  fire,  and  no  great  haste  made  to  put  it 
out.' 

6  But  how  dreadful !  Who  could  have  done  such  a  thing  ? 
And  where  are  the  valuables  ?  ' 

'That's  the  point.  If  it's  the  noble  Earl's  own  doing,  it's 
simple  enough.  We  are  having  him  carefully  watched,  but,  so  far, 
he  has  been  one  too  many  for  us.  If  it's  an  outsider's  work,  then  I 
think  we're  safe  to  catch  him.  There  must  be  a  whole  gang  in  it, 
and  the  plunder  isn't  easy  to  dispose  of.  You  can't  put  valuable 
cardngs  and  old  tapestry  into  the  melting-pot,  and  pictures  and 
books  must  be  carefully  stored  wherever  they  are.  I  shall  make  a 
point  of  cultivating  the  party  at  the  Mansions.  Servants'  gossip 
often  comes  in  handy  in  quite  a  surprising  manner.' 

I  was  too  amazed  to  protest,  and  here  we  stopped  at  Daisy- 
clifi'e  Station. 

I  pointed  the  party  out  to  Ted  next  morning  after  church. 
Thoy  were  all  on  the  Parade — baby,  perambulator,  footman,  and 
nurse.  Mr.  Bowler  and  the  page-boy  had  been  to  church  and,  I 
will  say,  behaved  beautifully. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Bayliffe  quite  took  possession  of  the  baby ; 
walked  beside  it,  talking  most  affably  to  that  impudent  creature, 
and  saying  at  last,  loud  enough  for  every  one  round  to  hear  : 
'  Don't  forget.  I  shall  expect  her  early.  I  know  she  may  come 
to  her  grannie's  own  old  friend.  Ta-ta ! ' 

4  It  will  depend  on  her  ladyship,  of  course,  mem,'  said  the  nurse 
primly. 

'  Did  you  ever  hear  such  an  old  toady  ?  '  I  asked  Ted  indig- 
nantly at  dinner.  *  It  was  just  to  annoy  me,  and  show  that  she  is 
considered  fit  society  for  that  baby,  and  /  am  only  a  "  promiscu- 
ous "  acquaintance ! ' 

6  Take  the  wind  out  of  her  sails  and  have  the  precious  pet  to 
tea  to-day,'  suggested  Teddy.  He  had  his  own  reasons  I  have 
since  discovered. 
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*  I  couldn't  stoop  to  such  a  thing.  Besides,  they  wouldn't 
corne.' 

The  dear  boy  winked  at  me.  'Just  let  me  take  the  invitation,5 
he  said. 

I  could  not  imagine  what  he  was  about  when  he  walked  up  to 
the  glass  and  settled  his  hair,  screwed  up  his  little  scrap  of 
moustache,  picked  my  biggest  pelargonium  to  put  in  his  button- 
hole (the  <  Kev.  Pratt,'  and  a  beautiful  bloom,  the  first  I  had  had), 
asked  if  I  did  not  consider  him  a  perfect  Masher,  whatever 
that  may  be,  and  turned  out  on  the  Parade  with  a  big  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  drawing  on  a  pair  of  yellow  dogskin  gloves  at  a  time  when 
nobody  in  Daisycliffe  except  townspeople  and  nursery-maids  are 
to  be  seen  there.  '  Now  see  me  walk  into  Jemimar  Anne's  affec- 
tions,' were  his  last  words. 

I  watched  him  pass  the  Mansions  and  follow  a  black  female 
figure  with  a  perambulator  to  the  far  end.  Then  I  got  my  opera- 
glass  and  saw — never  mind  what  I  saw.  The  impudent  minx 
didn't  make  a  '  promiscuous  '  acquaintance  of  him\  anyhow.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  back  she  came,  shoving  the  perambulator 
herself,  with  my  splendid 4  Kev.'Pratt '  pinned  on  her  left  shoulder ; 
Ted  following  at  a  discreet  interval. 

4  All  right,  Aunty  !  They're  coming  in  at  four.  fttiss  Fledg- 
ling, nurse,  and  Dobbs  the  footman.  Bless  you,  we  understood 
one  another  directly.  She's  a  fine  girl,  though  she  does  put 
"  side  "  on,  and  is  really  uncommonly  sorry  at  having  cheeked  an 
old  friend  of  the  Countess's.' 
..  4,  -xQhVTed,  what  have -'you  been  saying  ?  ' 

•*  ,'^-^hat  you  went  to  school  with  her,  and  danced  with  the  Earl 
at  your  first  ball ' 

4  Goodness  gracious  !  How  could  you  !  Why — those  are  Mrs. 
Bayliffe's  two  stories  when  she  wants  to  make  up  to  anyone J 

6  So  much  the  better  ;  we've  been  beforehand  with  her  this 
time.  Bowler  and  the  boy  have  gone  off  to  the  yacht.  The 
engineer  won't  work  on  Sundays,  so  they  are  going  a  little  cruise 
on  their  own  account.  The  baby  is  ordered  as  much  sea  air  as 
possible.'  He  strolled  off  and  left  me  to  my  preparations. 

My  dear,  I  wish  to  extenuate  nothing  of  my  own  blindnesses 
and  follies.  I  was  deluded ;  carried  away  by  the  wish  to  show 
Mrs.  Bayliffe  that  the  woman  had  found  out  her  mistake  in  con- 
sidering me  '  promiscuous.'  So  I  ordered  extra  cream,  got  out 
apricot  jam  and  sponge-cake,  and  sent  to  the  Rectory  to  borrow  a 
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high  chair  '  for  my  dear  little  Florinda,'  who  arrived  punctually 
to  the  hour  named. 

(  We  shall  have  to  leave  early,  please  mem,'  nurse  said.  <  Her 
ladyship's  orders  was  strict  about  the  Honourable  Miss  Fledgling 
having  her  sail  every  evening  ;  also  Mr.  Dobbs,  he  have  to  attend 
evening  service.'  And  she  refused  to  take  off  her  bonnet  and  veil, 
which  I  considered  disrespectful. 

However,  we  sat  down  in  state,  with  her  and  Dobbs  in  wait- 
ing, and  the  baby  looking  beautiful,  a  perfect  princess  in  her  real 
lace  frock  and  satin  sash  and  pearl  necklace — though  I  should 
have  preferred  less  grease  on  her  hair  and  more  soap  on  her  knees 
in  a  child  of  my  own.  She  made  herself  at  home  quite  wonder- 
ful ly,  grabbing  at  the  cake  and  banging  her  mug  (a  magnificent 
pie  see  of  old  chased  silver  which  Dobbs  brought  in)  with  a  tea-spoon 
as  naturally  as  if  she  had  known  us  all  her  life.  That  nurse  !  (It's 
some  comfort  to  think  I  never  had  any  opinion  of  her  from  the 
fm;t.)  Not  a  bit  did  she  attend  to  the  precious  child  ;  let  her 
smear  herself  from  top  to  toe  with  jam  and  choke  over  her  milk, 
and  when  I  got  a  napkin  for  a  bib,  didn't  know  how  to  put  it  on. 

However,  she  had  the  decency  to  pay  no  attention  to  Ted,  who 
came  in  looking  extremely  demure,  and  bringing  the  Eector  in 
for  a  cup  of  tea. 

'  Dear,  dear,'  said  the  good  old  man,  '  and  this  is  actually  one 
of  the  family  for  whose  loss  we  have  all  felt  such  sympathy.  Any 
further  news  of  the  fire?  '  he  asked, blinking  at  nurse  through  his 
spectacles. 

'My  lady  doesn't  mention  it,  sir.  She  and  Lord  Blackitop 
were  abroad  at  the  time.' 

6  A  reward  of  5001.  has  been  offered,  I  see  by  the  papers.  Now 
doesn't  that  strike  you  as  if  they  suspected  somebody  ?  '  went  on 
the  Kector  with  the  air  of  a  profound  thinker. 

'  Suspect  ?  They  are  pretty  certain,'  Ted  answered  bluntly. 
*  And  that  Somebody  will  find  himself  in  a  hot  corner  before  long. 
B(  sides  the  reward  Lord  Corbyne  offers,  the  insurance  company 
are  determined  to  stick  at  nothing  to  discover  the  swindlers.  It 
won't  be  easy  to  get  off  such  a  mass  of  plunder  without  some 
being  identified.  I  should  be  sorry  to  try  it,  I  know.  Every 
port  in  England,  every  railway  line,  has  been  closely  watched 

Crash !  My  heart  leapt  to  my  mouth.  It  was  only  that 
slippery-fingered  Dobbs  letting  the  bread-and-butter  plate  down 
on  the  Rector's  toes.  As  the  plate  escaped  I  refrained  from  anger, 
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and  indeed  the  poor  fellow  looked  quite  scared  enough  at  his  own 
clumsiness. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  the  nurse  said  pertly ;  '  it's  not  my 
place  to  pass  remarks,  I'm  aware.  But  I'm  bounden  to  say  that  the 
Crosnest  housekeeper  is  an  aunt  of  this  young  man's  and  a  friend 


of  my  own,  and  what  you've  been  saying  is  only  flinging  wrongful 
aspersions  on  her  character,  as  no  robbery  could  take  place  un- 
knownst  to  her.' 

6  Nobody  wants  to  asperse  her,'  said  Ted  shortly,  and  I  dis- 
missed the  servants  to  tea  in  the  kitchen  with  Charlotte,  and 
undertook  to  look  after  Florinda  myself.  She  got  on  my  lap 
presently,  while  I  listened  to  the  rest  of  Ted's  stories  of  the 
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wonders  of  Crosnest,  and  the  possibility,  by  a  well-organised 
attack,  of  pillaging  the  place  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  burning  it 
down  in  two  more.  *  I  only  wonder  it  isn't  done  oftener,'  he  con- 
cluded. '  With  a  mile  of  park  separating  a  plac^  from  the  high 
road,  a  housekeeper  and  a  maid  or  two  in  a  part  of  the  house 
caiefully  shut  off  from  the  rest,  with  a  plan  of  the  place  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  inmates,  four  or  live  determined 
men  might  sack  any  country  house  in  England  if  they  went  the 
right  way  to  work.  It's  getting  off  with  the  swag  that  floors  them,' 
he  ended  meditatively.  Little  Miss  Fledgling  was  sound  asleep 
by  this  time,  so  I  carried  her  gently  upstairs  and  laid  her  on  my 
bed  while  I  got  ready  for  church.  I  looked  into  the  kitchen  on 
mj  way  out  and  told  the  servants  they  had  better  not  wake  her, 
bir;  wait  till  she  had  finished  her  nap.  Ted  started  at  the  same 
time  to  walk  to  Fernbrook  Junction  to  meet  a  friend  from  town. 
There  are  no  Sunday  trains  to  Daisy  cliff  e. 

When  service  was  over,  as  it  was  a  lovely  evening,  nearly  all 
the  congregation  sauntered  down  to  the  Parade  for  a  walk  before 
supper  ;  it  is  a  regular  Daisycliffe  custom.  The  4  Viking '  was 
still  in  the  bay,  but  seemed  to  be  getting  up  steam,  and  the  boat 
was  coming  ashore.  Just  outside  my  house  we  overtook  nurse 
carrying  baby,  followed  by  Mr.  Dobbs  (who  did  not  appear  in 
church). 

6  You  are  not  thinking  of  going  out  at  this  hour  ?  '  I  exclaimed. 

4  It's  no  use  waiting  for  her  to  wake,  ma'am.  She's  asleep 
still,  and  really  her  ladyship's  orders  were  that  imperative,'  said 
the  woman,  striding  along  till  I  could  hardly  keep  up  with  her. 

6 1  must  have  one  kiss,'  I  pleaded,  panting,  but  holding  on  to 
nurse's  fur  cloak. 

She  turned  sharply,  and  held  out  the  little  golden  head  to 
me, 

Merciful  heavens !  The  child  was  cold  as  death  under  her 
lace  veil ! 

4  Come  along,'  shouted  Mr.  Dobbs,  seizing  her  arm,  and  she 
dragged  herself  away  from  me,  nearly  knocked  down  Mrs.  Bayliffe, 
who  was  coming  up  on  the  other  side,  off  the  Parade,  and  strode 
off  at  a  most  surprising  pace  to  the  steps  where  the  boy  with  the 
yac  ht's  boat  was  waiting. 

.'  Hillo  !  hoy ! '  sounded  from  the  cliff  over  our  heads.  It  was 
Ted's  voice.  He  was  racing  frantically  along  the  path  at  the  top, 
followed  by  a  second  figure.  *  Stop  them !  stop  them  ! '  yelled 
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the  two  voices,  and  in  a  moment,  while  we  stared  aghast,  Ted  had 
flung  himself  over  the  cliff  edge,  and  came  scrambling  down  the 
face  of  the  rock,  hanging  on  by  his  hands  and  toes  like  a  fly, 
followed  by  his  companion. 

Did   they   mean   the    baby  ?      The   nurse   had    reached   the 

Viking's  '  boat  by  this 
time. 

She    pitched    the 
child  in  like  a  sack  of 
potatoes  after  the  foot- 
man, and  her  fur  cloak 
after  the  child,  clam- 
bered in  and  seized  a 
of  oars,  and  they 
a   boat's  length 
the  shore  before 


Ted  came  crashing  down  amongst  us,  *  Get  a  boat  out ! '  he  shouted 
with  all  the  breath  he  had  left.  c  A  hundred  pounds  reward  ! ' 
echoed  his  friend,  only  half-way  down  yet,  hanging  on  to  a  tuft  of 
bent  grass.  Why  hadn't  they  shouted  that  first  ?  Two  men  had 
a  boat  down  and  the  oars  out  quicker  than  Ted  could  reach  it.  It 
seemed  only  two  minutes  longer  before  the  second  man  came 
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rushing  through  us  after  Ted  dropped  "off  the  Parade  into  the 
shallow  water,  and  was  being  hauled  in  by  the  boatmen.  But  those 
two  minutes  had  left  a  long  stretch  of  water  behind  the  £  Viking's' 
dingy. 

Ted  and  the  Daisycliffe  men  pulled  desperately  and  narrowed 
the  space  with  each  stroke,  but  they  were  more  heavily  laden 
and  Ted  began  to  splash  wildly.  The  paddles  of  the  yacht  were 
slowly  churning  the  water.  The  foremost  boat  reached  her.  I 
could  see  the  boy  standing  ready  to  spring  up  the  side,  but  the 
others  with  a  last  frantic  spurt  were  nearing  them,  with  great  leaps 
it  seemed  to  us  breathless  watchers.  Up  the  side  went  the  page- 
boy, after  him  the  footman's  blue  back — the  others  were  close  on 
them  now,  Ted's  friend  standing,  his  arm  extended. 

There  was  a  flash  ! — a  report ! — and  then  I  saw  the  nurse's 
dark  figure  disappear  safely  over  the  side,  turning  at  the  last 
moment  to  chuck  a  large  white  bundle  into  the  foaming  waters 
be]  ow. 

6  It's  the  baby  ! '  shrieked  Mrs.  Bayliffe,  and  fell  at  my  feet  in 
violent  hysterics.  When  I  looked  again,  the  <  Viking's '  paddles 
were  turning  furiously,  and  Ted  and  his  man  were  pulling  slowly 
and  languidly  back  to  the  shore.  I  saw  Ted's  friend  fishing  for 
something  white  which  he  towed  along  in  the  water  after  them, 
buO  I  couldn't  wait  to  make  out  what  it  was,  with  a  fellow-creature 
like  Mrs.  Bayliffe  screaming  and  choking  on  the  asphalte  at  my 
feet. 

4  Bring  her  in  to  Tamarisk  Villa,'  I  said,  and  led  the  way 
to  get  out  brandy  and  sal-volatile. 

What  do  you  think  met  my  ears  when  I  entered  ?  Shriek ! 
shriek  !  shriek  !  from  the  kitchen,  where  I  found  Charlotte  vainly 
hushing  and  soothing  a  poor  little  half-dressed  child,  the  Honour- 
able Florinda  Fledgling  herself! 

6  They  went  away  and  left  her,  ma'am,  directly  you  was  gone 
to  church.  She  has  only  just  woke  up.  There's  a  note  on  the 
divsser  I  were  to  give  you.' 

It  was  on  stiff  scented  paper,  with  the  crow  and  castle  crest, 
but  the  writing  would  have  disgraced  a  Daisycliffe  school-child 
of  six. 

'  Madam,'  I  made  out,  '  knowing  your  parshality  for  infants  I 
beg  to  leave  this  one  in  your  care.  When  you  have  had  enough 
of  her  you  can  return  her,  carriage  paid,  to  Mrs.  Spragg,  Liggs's 
W;ilk,  Whitechapel,  and  don't  be  prevailed  upon  to  pay  a  sixpence 
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for  her,  her  week's  hire  having  been  paid  regular.  I  beg  your 
acceptance  of  the  rnug  and  peramylater  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for 
your  perlite  intentions,  and  remain  yours  to  command, 

KICHD.  F.  SWEENEY, 
Late  Nuss  in  the  noble  Corbyne  family.' 

When  Ted  came  in  with  his  friend,  who  proved  to  be  Mr. 
Piggott,  a  well-known  London  detective,  they  found  me  sitting 
speechless  with  this  letter  before  me.  When  they  read  it,  they 
both  turned  to  and  swore  to  that  extent  it  quite  revived  me.  I 
ordered  a  nice  little  hot  supper  to  console  them,  and  over  it  heard 
the  whole  story. 

It  was  rather  a  long  one  as  told  by  Mr.  Piggott,  who  had  been 
up  in  the  town  and  over  the  Fitz-Connaughts'  house  since  his 
return,  so  I  don't  attempt  to  give  it  in  his  words.  Dobbs,  the 
footman,  was  an  ex-valet  of  Lord  Corbyne's,  of  whom  the  police  had 
long  had  their  suspicions.  He  had  been  with  his  master  in  Switz- 
erland, and  knew  all  about  the  arrangements  for  the  summer,  in 
fact  had  come  down  one  day  with  his  master  to  see  the  house  and 
yacht  before  taking  them.  He  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
burglary,  but  the  credit  of  the  whole  plan  was  due  to  Mr.  Sweeney, 
well  known  as  a  distinguished  artist  in  such  matters,  though  none 
of  his  previous  efforts  had  reached  the  height  of  this  one  in  brilli- 
ancy and  simplicity  of  design. 

4  To  think  of  his  carrying  off  the  Corbyne  valuables  in  boxes  with 
the  Corbyne  cipher  on  'em,  and  attended  by  servants  in  the  Cor- 
bynes'  own  livery ;  and  to  take  'em  under  our  very  noses  to  the 
last  place  where  anyone  would  have  thought  of  looking  for  'em. 
It's  genius,  ma'am,  genius,  and  a  stroke  which  I  hope  may 
never  be  equalled  in  my  lifetime  ! '  he  cried  with  positive  enthu- 
siasm. '  He's  a  Daisycliffe  man  by  birth — no  offence,  ma'am — and 
knew  the  place  and  its  ways  well.  The  page  is  another  old  friend 
of  ours,  but  we  have  not  the  honour  of  Mr.  Bowler's  acquaintance. 
Somebody  they  got  hold  of  to  manage  the  yacht  for  them  and 
show  his  face  in  the  town.' 

'  But  the  baby  ? '  I  began,  when  both  Ted  and  Mr.  Piggott 
flung  themselves  back  in  their  chairs  in  convulsions  of  delight. 

<  The  primest  joke  of  all ! '  Ted  gasped  at  last.  <  Didn't  he 
know  Daisycliffe  well  ?  And  didn't  he  know  how  you'd  all  fuss 
and  flutter  round  the  dear  little  Honourable  and  leave  him  in  peace 
to  get  the  goods  aboard  ?  And  the  excuse  for  the  yachting,  and 
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the  disguise  for  himself!  Piggott,  I  can  forgive  the  fellow 
everything  when  I  think  of  it ! ' 

Mr.  Piggott  looked  as  if  he  didn't  quite  agree  with  him.  4  It 
wa  s  a  downy  trick,  too,'  he  admitted.  '  If  one  of  you  ladies  had 
only  insisted  on  stopping  him  some  day  when  he'd  got  a  malachite 
vase  or  so  under  that  dummy's  petticoats,'  he  said  regretfully. 

6  A  dummy  ! '  I  gasped,  enlightened.  'What  did  you  do  with 
it  ?  '  But  Ted  only  grinned,  and  Mrs.  Bayliffe  never  cared  to  men- 
tion what  she  found  on  her  doorstep  next  morning. 

The  Fitz-Connaughts  never  returned,  and  I  don't  know  what 
be  came  of  the  '  Viking.' 

The  townspeople  are  rather  proud  of  their  experience ;  it  is 
quite  the  favourite  legend  of  the  place.  But  no  one,  except  your- 
self, my  dear,  knows  the  whole  truth,  just  as  I  have  told  it  you. 
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THE  title  which  heads  this  paper  is  intended  to  be  Latin,  and  is 
modelled  on  the  precedent  of  the  De  Amicitia,  De  Senectute,  De 
Corona,  and  other  time-honoured  plagues  of  our  innocent  boy- 
hood. It  is  meant  to  give  dignity  and  authority  to  the  subject 
with  which  it  deals,  as  well  as  to  rouse  curiosity  in  the  ingenuous 
breast  of  the  candid  reader,  who  may  perhaps  mistake  it,  at  first 
sight,  for  negro-English,  or  for  the  name  of  a  distinguished  Nor- 
man family.  In  anticipation  of  the  possible  objection  that  the 
word  f  Banana'  is  not  strictly  classical,  I  would  humbly  urge  the  pre- 
cept and  example  of  my  old  friend  Horace — enemy  I  once  thought 
him — who  expresses  his  approbation  of  those  happy  innovations 
whereby  Latium  was  gradually  enriched  with  a  copious  vocabu- 
lary. I  maintain  that  if  Banana,  bananse,  &c.,  is  not  already  a 
Latin  noun  of  the  first  declension,  why  then  it  ought  to  be,  and 
it  shall  be  in  future.  Linnaeus  indeed  thought  otherwise.  He 
too  assigned  the  plant  and  fruit  to  the  first  declension,  but 
handed  it  over  to  none  other  than  our  earliest  acquaintance 
in  the  Latin  language,  Musa.  He  called  the  banana  Musa  sa- 
pientum.  What  connection  he  could  possibly  perceive  between 
that  woolly  fruit  and  the  daughters  of  the  aegis-bearing  Zeus,  or 
why  he  should  consider  it  a  proof  of  wisdom  to  eat  a  particularly 
indigestible  and  nightmare-begetting  food-stuff,  passes  my  humble 
comprehension.  The  muses,  so  far  as  I  have  personally  noticed 
their  habits,  always  greatly  prefer  the  grape  to  the  banana,  and 
wise  men  shun  the  one  at  least  as  sedulously  as  they  avoid  the 
other. 

Let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed,  however,  that  I  wish  to 
treat  the  useful  and  ornamental  banana  with  intentional  disre- 
spect. On  the  contrary,  I  cherish  for  it — at  a  distance — feelings 
of  the  highest  esteem  and  admiration.  We  are  so  parochial  in 
our  views,  taking  us  as  a  species,  that  I  dare  say  very  few  English 
people  really  know  how  immensely  useful  a  plant  is  the  common 
banana.  To  most  of  us  it  envisages  itself  merely  as  a  curious 
tropical  fruit,  largely  imported  at  Covent  Garden,  and  a  capital 
thing  to  stick  on  one  of  the  tall  dessert-dishes  when  you  give  a 
dinner-party,  because  it  looks  delightfully  foreign,  and  just  serves 
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to  balance  the  pine-apple  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  hospitable 
mahogany.  Perhaps  such  innocent  readers  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  bananas  and  plantains  supply  the  principal  food-stuff  of 
a  far  larger  fraction-  of  the  human  race  than  that  which  is  sup- 
ported by  wheaten  bread.  They  form  the  veritable  staff  of  life  to 
the  inhabitants  of  both  eastern  and  western  tropics.  What  the 
potato  is  to  the  degenerate  descendant  of  Celtic  kings  ;  what  the 
oat  is  to  the  kilted  Highlandman  ;  what  rice  is  to  the  Bengalee, 
and  Indian  corn  to  the  American  negro,  that  is  the  muse  of  sages 
(I  translate  literally  from  the  immortal  Swede)  to  African  savages 
and  Brazilian  slaves.  Humboldt  calculated  that  an  acre  of  bana- 
nas would  supply  a  greater  quantity  of  solid  food  to  hungry 
humanity  than  could  possibly  be  extracted  from  the  same  extent 
of  cultivated  ground  by  any  other  known  plant.  So  you  see  the 
question  is  no  small  one  :  to  sing  the  praise  of  this  Linnaean  rnuse 
is  a  task  well  worthy  of  the  Pierian  muses. 

Do  you  know  the  outer  look  and  aspect  of  the  banana  plant  ? 
If  not,  then  you  have  never  voyaged  to  those  delusive  tropics. 
Tropical  vegetation,  as  ordinarily  understood  by  poets  and 
painters,  consists  entirely  of  the  coco-nut  palm  and  the  banana 
bush.  Do  you  wish  to  paint  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  rich 
ambrosial  tropical  island,  a  la  Tennyson — a  summer-isle  of  Eden 
lying  in  dark  purple  spheres  of  sea? — -then  you  introduce  a  group 
of  coco-nuts,  whispering  in  odorous  heights  of  even,  in  the 
very  foreground  of  your  pretty  sketch,  just  to  let  your  public 
understand  at  a  glance  that  these  are  the  delicious  poetical 
tropics.  Do  you  desire  to  create  an  ideal  paradise,  a  la  Ber- 
mirdin  de  St.  Pierre,  where  idyllic  Virginies  die  of  pure  modesty 
rather  than  appear  before  the  eyes  of  their  beloved  but  unwedded 
Pauls  in  a  lace-bedraped  peignoir  ? — then  you  strike  the  keynote 
by  sticking  in  the  middle  distance  a  hut  or  cottage,  overshadowed 
by  the  broad  and  graceful  foliage  of  the  picturesque  banana. 
(  *  Hut '  is  a  poor  and  chilly  word  for  these  glowing  descriptions, 
far  inferior  to  the  pretty  and  high-sounding  original  chaumi&re.) 
That  is  how  we  do  the  tropics  when  we  want  to  work  upon  the 
emotions  of  the  reader.  But  it  is  all  a  delicate  theatrical  illusion ; 
a  trick  of  art  meant  to  deceive  and  impose  upon  the  unwary  who 
have  never  been  there,  and  would  like  to  think  it  all  genuine. 
In  reality,  nine  times  out  often,  you  might  cast  your  eyes  casually 
around  you  in  any  tropical  valley,  and  if  there  didn't  happen  to  be 
a  native  cottage  with  a  coco-nut  grove  and  a  banana  patch  anywhere 
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in  the  neighbourhood,  you  would  see  nothing  in  the  way  of  vege- 
tation which  you  mightn't  see  at  home  any  day  in  Europe.  But 
what  painter  would  ever  venture  to  paint  the  tropics  without  the 
palm  trees  ?  He  might  just  as  well  try  to  paint  the  desert  with- 
out the  camels,  or  to  represent  St.  Sebastian  without  a  sheaf  of 
arrows  sticking  unperceived  in  the  calm  centre  of  his  unruffled 
bosom,  to  mark  and  emphasise  his  Sebastianic  personality. 

Still,  I  will  frankly  admit  that  the  banana  itself,  with  its 
practically  almost  identical  relation,  the  plantain,  is  a  real  bit  of 
tropical  foliage.  I  confess  to  a  settled  prejudice  against  the 
tropics  generally,  but  I  allow  the  sunsets,  the  coco-nuts,  and  the 
bananas.  The  true  stem  creeps  underground,  and  sends  up  each 
year  an  upright  branch,  thickly  covered  with  majestic  broad  green 
leaves,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  canna  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens as  'Indian  shot,'  but  far  larger,  nobler,  and  handsomer. 
They  sometimes  measure  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  length,  and  their 
thick  midrib  and  strongly  marked  diverging  veins  give  them  a 
very  lordly  and  graceful  appearance.  But  they  are  apt  in  practice 
to  suffer  much  from  the  fury  of  the  tropical  storms.  The  wind 
rips  the  leaves  up  between  the  veins  as  far  as  the  midrib  in 
tangled  tatters ;  so  that  after  a  good  hurricane  they  look  more 
like  coco-nut  palm  leaves  than  like  single  broad  masses  of  foliage 
as  they  ought  properly  to  do.  This,  of  course,  is  the  effect  of  a 
gentle  and  balmy  hurricane — a  mere  capful  of  wind  that  tears  and 
tatters  them.  After  a  really  bad  storm  (one  of  the  sort  when 
you  tie  ropes  round  your  wooden  house  to  prevent  its  falling 
bodily  to  pieces,  I  mean)  the  bananas  are  all  actually  blown  down, 
and  the  crop  for  that  season  utterly  destroyed.  The  apparent 
stem,  being  merely  composed  of  the  overlapping  and  sheathing 
leaf-stalks,  has  naturally  very  little  stability ;  and  the  soft  succu- 
lent trunk  accordingly  gives  way  forthwith  at  the  slightest  on- 
slaught. This  liability  to  be  blown  down  in  high  winds  forms 
the  weak  point  of  the  plantain,  viewed  as  a  food-stuff  crop.  In 
the  §outh  Sea  Islands,  where  there  is  little  shelter,  the  poor 
Fijian,  in  cannibal  days,  often  lost  his  one  means  of  subsistence 
from  this  cause,  and  was  compelled  to  satisfy  the  pangs  of  hunger 
on  the  plump  persons  of  his  immediate  relatives.  But  since  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  and  of  a  dwarf  stout  wind-proof 
variety  of  banana,  his  condition  in  this  respect,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
has  been  greatly  ameliorated. 

By  descent  the  banana  bush  is  a  developed  tropical  lily,  not 
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at  all  remotely  allied  to  the  common  iris,  only  that  its  flowers 
and  fruit  are  clustered  together  on  a  hanging  spike,  instead  of 
growing  solitary  and  separate  as  in  the  true  irises.    The  blossoms, 
which,  though  pretty,  are  comparatively  inconspicuous  for  the  size 
of  the  plant,  show  the  extraordinary  persistence  of  the  lily  type  ; 
for  almost  all  the  vast  number  of  species,  more  or  less  directly 
descended  from  the  primitive  lily,  continue  to  the  very  end  of  the 
chapter  to  have  six  petals,  six  stamens,  and  three  rows  of  seeds  in 
their  fruits  or  capsules.     But  practical  man,  with  his  eye  always 
steadily  fixed  on  the  one  important  quality  of  edibility — the  sum 
and  substance    to   most   people   of  all   botanical  research — has 
confined  his  attention  almost  entirely  to  the  fruit  of  the  banana. 
Ir  all  essentials  (other  than  the  systematically  unimportant  one 
just  alluded  to)  the  banana  fruit  in  its  original  state    exactly 
resembles  the  capsule  of  the  iris — that  pretty  pod  that  divides 
in  three  when  ripe,  and  shows  the  delicate  orange-coated  seeds 
lying  in  triple  rows  within — only,  in  the  banana,  the  fruit  does 
nc  t  open  ;  in  the  sweet  language  of  technical  botany,  it  is  an  in- 
dehiscent  capsule  ;  and  the  seeds,  instead  of  standing  separate  and 
distinct,  as  in  the  iris,  are  embedded  in  a  soft  and  pulpy  substance 
which  forms  the  edible  and  practical  part  of  the  entire  arrangement. 
This   is  the   proper  appearance  of  the  original  and  natural 
banana,  before  it  has  been  taken  in  hand  and  cultivated  by  tropical 
m:m.     When  cut  across  the  middle,  it  ought  to  show  three  rows 
of  seeds,  interspersed  with  pulp,  and  faintly  preserving  some  dim 
momory  of  the  dividing  wall  which  once  separated  them.     In 
practice,  however,  the  banana  differs  widely  from  this  theoretical 
id  ml,  as  practice  often  will  differ  from  theory  :  for  it  has  been  so 
long  cultivated  and  selected  by  man — being  probably  one  of  the 
very  oldest,  if  not  actually  quite  the  oldest,  of  domesticated  plants — 
that  it  has  all  but  lost  the  original  habit  of  producing  seeds.  This 
is  a  common  effect  of  cultivation  on  fruits,  and  it  is  of  course  de- 
lib  erately  aimed  at  by  horticulturists,  as  the  seeds  are  generally  a 
nuisance,  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  eater,  and  their 
ab  ^ence  improves  the  fruit,  as  long  as  one  can  manage  to  get  along 
somehow  without  them.     In  the  pretty  little  Tangierine  oranges 
(so  ingeniously  corrupted  by  fruiterers  into  mandarins),  the  seeds 
ha  ve  almost  been  cultivated  out ;  in  the  best  pine- apples,  and  in  the 
sn  all  grapes  known  in  the  dried  state  as  currants,  they  have  quite 
dii  appeared ;  while  in  some  varieties  of  pears  they  survive  only  in 
th?   form  of    shrivelled,   barren,  and   useless  pippins.     But  the 
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banana,  more  than  any  other  plant  we  know  of,  has  managed  for 
many  centuries  to  do  without  seeds  altogether.  The  cultivated 
sort,  especially  in  America,  is  quite  seedless,  and  the  plants  are 
propagated  entirely  by  suckers. 

Still,  you  can  never  wholly  circumvent  nature.    Expel  her  with 
a  pitchfork,  tamen  usque  recurrit.     Now  nature  has  settled  that 
the   right  way   to  propagate   plants   is   by  means  of  seedlings. 
Strictly  speaking,  indeed,  it  is  the  only  way ;  the  other  modes  of 
growth  from  bulbs  or  cuttings  are  not  really  propagation,  but  mere 
reduplication  by  splitting,  as  when  you  chop  a  worm  in  two,  and 
a  couple  of  worms  wriggle  off  contentedly  forthwith  in  either 
direction.     Just  so  when  you  divide  a  plant  by  cuttings,  suckers, 
slips,  or  runners  :  the  two  apparent  plants  thus  produced  are  in 
the  last  resort  only  separate  parts  of  the  same  individual — one  and 
indivisible,  like  the  French  Kepublic.     Seedlings  are  absolutely 
distinct  individuals ;  they  are  the  product  of  the  pollen  of  one 
plant  and  the  ovules  of  another,  and  they  start  afresh  in  life  with 
some  chance  of  being  fairly  free  from  the  hereditary  taints  or 
personal  failings  of  either  parent.     But  cuttings  or  suckers  are 
only  the  same  old  plant  over  and  over  again  in  fresh  circumstances, 
transplanted  as  it  were,  but  not  truly  renovated  or'  rejuvenescent. 
That  is  the  real  reason  why  our  potatoes  are  now  all  going  to — 
well,  the  same  place  as  the  army  has  been  going  ever  since  the 
earliest  memories  of  the  oldest  officer  in  the  whole  service.     We 
have  gone  on  growing  potatoes  over  and  over  again  from  the  tubers 
alone,  and  hardly  ever  from  seed,  till  the  whole  constitution  of  the 
potato  kind  has  become  permanently  enfeebled  by  old  age  and 
dotage.     The  eyes  (as  farmers  call  them)  are  only  buds  or  under- 
ground branches ;  and  to  plant  potatoes  as  we  usually  do  is  no- 
thing more  than  to  multiply  the  apparent  scions  by  fission.     Odd 
as  it  may  sound  to  say  so,  all  the  potato  vines  in  a  whole  field  are 
often,  from  the  strict  biological  point  of  view,  parts  of  a  single 
much-divided  individual.     It  is  just  as  though  one  were  to  go  on 
cutting  up  a  single  worm,  time  after  time,  as  soon  as  he  grew 
again,  till  at  last  the  one  original  creature  had  multiplied  into  a 
whole  colony  of  apparently  distinct  individuals.     Yet,  if  the  first 
worm  happened  to  have  the  gout  or  the  rheumatism  (metaphorically 
speaking),  all  the  other  worms  into  which  his  compound  person- 
ality had  been  divided  would  doubtless  suffer  from  the  same  com- 
plaints throughout  the  whole  of  their  joint  lifetimes. 

The  banana,  however,  has  very  long  resisted  the  inevitable 
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tendency  to  degeneration  in  plants  thus  artificially  and  unhealthily 
propagated.  Potatoes  have  only  been  in  cultivation  for  a  few 
hundred  years ;  and  yet  the  potato  constitution  has  become  so  far 
enfeebled  by  the  practice  of  growing  from  the  tuber  that  the 
plants  now  fall  an  easy  prey  to  potato  fungus,  Colorado  beetles, 
and  a  thousand  other  persistent  enemies.  It  is  just  the  same  with 
the  vine — propagated  too  long  by  layers  or  cuttings,  its  health 
ha 3  failed  entirely,  and  it  can  no  longer  resist  the  ravages  of  the 
phylloxera  or  the  slow  attacks  of  the  vine-disease  fungus.  But 
th-3  banana,  though  of  very  ancient  and  positively  immemorial 
antiquity  as  a  cultivated  plant,  seems  somehow  gifted  with  an 
extraordinary  power  of  holding  its  own  in  spite  of  long-continued 
unnatural  propagation.  For  thousands  of  years  it  has  been  grown 
in  Asia  in  the  seedless  condition,  and  yet  it  springs  as  heartily  as 
evor  still  from  the  underground  suckers.  Nevertheless,  there  must 
in  the  end  be  some  natural  limit  to  this  wonderful  power  of  re- 
production, or  rather  of  longevity  ;  for,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the 
banana  bushes  that  now  grow  in  the  negro  gardens  of  Trinidad  and 
Dernerara  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  very  same  plants  which  grew 
and  bore  fruit  a  thousand  years  ago  in  the  native  compounds  of 
the  Malay  Archipelago. 

In  fact,  I  think  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  banana 
is  rhe  very  oldest  product  of  human  tillage.  Man,  we  must  re- 
member, is  essentially  by  origin  a  tropical  animal,  and  wild  tropical 
fruits  must  necessarily  have  formed  his  earliest  food-stuffs.  It  was 
among  them  of  course  that  his  first  experiments  in  primitive 
agriculture  would  be  tried ;  the  little  insignificant  seeds  and  berries 
of  cold  northern  regions  would  only  very  slowly  be  added  to  his 
limited  stock  in  husbandry,  as  circumstances  pushed  some  few 
outlying  colonies  northward  and  ever  northward  toward  the  chillier 
unoccupied  regions.  Now,  of  all  tropical  fruits,  the  banana  is 
cen  ainly  the  one  that  best  repays  cultivation.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  the  same  area  which  will  produce  thirty-three  pounds  of 
wheat  or  ninety-nine  pounds  of  potatoes  will  produce  4,400  pounds 
of  plantains  or  bananas.  The  cultivation  of  the  various  varieties 
in  ]  ndia,  China,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago  dates,  says  De  Candolle, 
'  from  an  epoch  impossible  to  realise.'  Its  diffusion,  as  that  great 
but  very  oracular  authority  remarks,  may  go  back  to  a  period 
6  contemporary  with  or  even  anterior  to  that  of  the  human  races, 
What  this  remarkably  illogical  sentence  may  mean  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend ;  perhaps  M.  de  Candolle  supposes  that  the  banana 
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was  originally  cultivated  by  pre-human  gorillas  ;  perhaps  he  merely 
intends  to  say  that  before  men  began  to  separate  they  sent  special 
messengers  on  in  front  of  them  to  diffuse  the  banana  in  the  different 
countries  they  were  about  to  visit.  Even  legend  retains  some 
trace  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  species  as  a  cultivated  fruit, 
for  Adam  and  Eve  are  said  to  have  reclined  under  the  shadow  of 
its  branches,  whence  Linnaeus  gave  to  the  sort  known  as  the  plan- 
tain the  Latin  name  of  Musa  paradisiaca.  If  a  plant  was  culti- 
vated in  Eden  by  the  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife,  as  Lord 
Tennyson  democratically  styled  them  (before  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage),  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  it  possesses  a  very  respect- 
able antiquity  indeed. 

The  wild  banana  is  a  native  of  the  Malay  region,  according  to 
De  Candolle,  who  has  produced  by  far  the  most  learned  and  un- 
readable work  on  the  origin  of  domestic  plants  ever  yet  written. 
(Please  don't  give  me  undue  credit  for  having  heroically  read  it 
through  out  of  pure  love  of  science  :  I  was  one  of  its  unfortunate 
reviewers.)  The  wild  form  produces  seed,  and  grows  in  Cochin 
China,  the  Philippines,  Ceylon,  and  Khasia.  Like  most  other 
large  tropical  fruits,  it  no  doubt  owes  its  original  development  to 
the  selective  action  of  monkeys,  hornbills,  parrots,  and  other  big 
fruit-eaters  ;  and  it  shares  with  all  fruits  of  similar  origin  one 
curious  tropical  peculiarity.  Most  northern  berries,  like  the 
strawberry,  the  raspberry,  the  currant,  and  the  blackberry,  de- 
veloped by  the  selective  action  of  small  northern  birds,  can  be 
popped  at  once  into  the  mouth  and  eaten  whole ;  they  have  no 
tough  outer  rind  or  defensive  covering  of  any  sort.  But  big 
tropical  fruits,  which  lay  themselves  out  for  the  service  of  large 
birds  or  monkeys,  have  always  hard  outer  coats,  because  they 
could  only  be  injured  by  smaller  animals,  who  would  eat  the  pulp 
without  helping  in  the  dispersion  of  the  useful  seeds,  the  one 
object  really  held  in  view  by  the  mother  plant,  Often,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  orange,  the  rind  even  contains  a  bitter,  nauseous,  or 
pungent  juice,  while  at  times,  as  in  the  pine-apple,  the  prickly 
pear,  the  sweet-sop,  and  the  cherimoyer,  the  entire  fruit  is 
covered  with  sharp  projections,  stinging  hairs,  or  knobby  pro- 
tuberances, on  purpose  to  warn  off  the  unauthorised  depredator. 
It  was  this  line  of  defence  that  gave  the  banana  in  the  first  in- 
stance its  thick  yellow  skin ;  and  looking  at  the  matter  from  the 
epicure's  point  of  view,  one  may  say  roughly  that  all  tropical  fruits 
have  to  be  skinned  before  they  can  be  eaten.  They  are  all 
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adapted  for  being  cut  up  with  a  knife  and  fork,  or  dug  out  with  a 
spoon,  on  a  civilised  dessert-plate.  As  for  that  most  delicious  of 
Iidian  fruits,  the  mango,  it  has  been  well  said  that  the  only 
proper  way  to  eat  it  is  over  a  tub  of  water,  with  a  couple  of 
towels  hanging  gracefully  across  the  side. 

The  varieties  of  the  banana  are  infinite  in  number,  and,  as  in 
most  other  plants  of  ancient  cultivation,  they  shade  off  into  one 
another  by  infinitesimal  gradations.  Two  principal  sorts,  however, 
are  commonly  recognised — the  true  banana  of  commerce,  and  the 
common  plantain.  The  banana  proper  is  eaten  raw,  as  a  fruit, 
and  is  allowed  accordingly  to  ripen  thoroughly  before  being 
I  icked  for  market ;  the  plantain,  which  is  the  true  food-stuff  of 
all  the  equatorial  region  in  both  hemispheres,  is  gathered  green 
and  roasted  as  a  vegetable,  or,  to  use  the  more  expressive  West 
Indian  negro  phrase,  as  a  bread-kind.  Millions  of  human  beings 
i  i  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  live 
almost  entirely  on  the  mild  and  succulent  but  tasteless  plantain. 
£  ome  people  like  the  fruit ;  to  me  personally  it  is  more  suggestive 
of  a  very  flavourless  over-ripe  pear  than  of  anything  else  in  heaven 
or  earth  or  the  waters  that  are  under  the  earth — the  latter  being 
the  most  probable  place  to  look  for  it,  as  its  taste  and  substance 
are  decidedly  watery.  Baked  dry  in  the  green  state  'it resembles 
roasted  chestnuts,'  or  rather  baked  parsnip;  pulped  and  boiled 
•vith  water  it  makes  '  a  very  agreeable  sweet  soup,'  almost  as  nice 
as  peasoup  with  brown  sugar  in  it;  and  cut  into  slices,  sweetened, 
and  fried,  it  forms  '  an  excellent  substitute  for  fruit  pudding,' 
Laving  a  flavour  much  like  that  of  potatoes  a  la  maitre  d'hotel 
served  up  in  treacle. 

Altogether  a  fruit  to  be  sedulously  avoided,  the  plantain,  though 
Millions  of  our  spiritually  destitute  African  brethren  haven't  yet 
for  a  moment  discovered  that  it  isn't  every  bit  as  good  as  wheaten 
tread  and  fresh  butter.  Missionary  enterprise  will  no  doubt 
before  long  enlighten  them  on  this  subject,  and  create  a  good 
market  in  time  for  American  flour  and  Manchester  piece-goods. 

Though  by  origin  a  Malayan  plant,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  banana  had  already  reached  the  mainland  of  America 
a  nd  the  West  India  Islands  long  before  the  voyage  of  Columbus. 
When  Pizarro  disembarked  upon  the  coast  of  Peru  on  his  desolat- 
iig  expedition,  the  mild-eyed,  melancholy,  doomed  Peruvians 
flocked  down  to  the  shore  and  offered  him  bananas  in  a  lordly 
dish.  Beds  composed  of  banana  leaves  have  been  discovered  in  the 
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tombs  of  the  Incas,  of  date  anterior,  of  course,  to  the  Spanish 
conquest.  How  did  they  get  there  ?  Well,  it  is  clearly  an  ab- 
surd mistake  to  suppose  that  Columbus  discovered  America  ;  as 
Artemus  Ward  pertinently  remarked,  the  noble  Red  Indian  had 
obviously  discovered  it  long  before  him.  There  had  been  inter- 
course of  old,  too,  between  Asia  and  the  Western  Continent ; 
the  elephant-headed  god  of  Mexico,  the  debased  traces  of  Bud- 
dhism in  the  Aztec  religion,  the  singular  coincidences  between 
India  and  Peru,  all  seem  to  show  that  a  stream  of  communication, 
however  faint,  once  existed  between  the  Asiatic  and  American 
worlds.  Grarcilaso  himself,  the  half-Indian  historian  of  Peru, 
says  that  the  banana  was  well  known  in  his  native  country  before 
the  conquest,  and  that  the  Indians  say  '  its  origin  is  Ethiopia.' 
In  some  strange  way  or  other,  then,  long  before  Columbus  set 
foot  upon  the  low  sandbank  of  Cat's  Island,  the  banana  had  been 
transported  from  Africa  or  India  to  the  Western  hemisphere. 

If  it  were  a  plant  propagated  by  seed,  one  would  suppose  that 
it  was  carried  across  by  wind  or  waves,  wafted  on  the  feet  of  birds, 
or  accidentally  introduced  in  the  crannies  of  drift  timber.  So 
the  coco-nut  made  the  tour  of  the  world  ages  before  either  of  the 
famous  Cooks — the  Captain  or  the  excursion  agent — had  rendered 
the  same  feat  easy  and  practicable ;  and  so,  too,  a  number  of 
American  plants  have  fixed  their  home  in  the  tarns  of  the 
Hebrides  or  among  the  lonely  bogs  of  Western  Galway.  But 
the  banana  must  have  been  carried  by  man,  because  it  is  un- 
known in  the  wild  state  in  the  Western  Continent ;  and,  as  it  is 
practically  seedless,  it  can  only  have  been  transported  entire,  in 
the  form  of  a  root  or  sucker.  An  exactly  similar  proof  of  ancient 
intercourse  between  the  two  worlds  is  afforded  us  by  the  sweet 
potato,  a  plant  of  undoubted  American  origin,  which  was  never- 
theless naturalised  in  China  as  early  as  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  Now  that  we  all  know  how  the  Scandinavians  of 
the  eleventh  century  went  to  Massachusetts,  which  they  called 
Vineland,  and  how  the  Mexican  empire  had  some  knowledge  of 
Accadian  astronomy,  people  are  beginning  to  discover  that  Colum- 
bus himself  was  after  all  an  egregious  humbug. 

In  the  old  world  the  cultivation  of  the  banana  and  the  plan- 
tain goes  back,  no  doubt,  to  a  most  immemorial  antiquity.  Our 
Aryan  ancestor  himself,  Professor  Max  Miiller's  especial  protege, 
had  already  invented  several  names  for  it,  which  duly  survive  in 
very  classical  Sanskrit.  The  Greeks  of  Alexander's  expedition 
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it  in  India,  where  '  sages  reposed  beneath  its  shade  and  ate  of 
it  s  fruit,  whence  the  botanical  name,  Musa  sapientum.'  As  the 
ssiges  in  question  were  lazy  Brahmans,  always  celebrated  for  their 
immense  capacity  for  doing  nothing,  the  report,  as  quoted  by 
Pliny,  is  no  doubt  an  accurate  one.  But  the  accepted  derivation 
of  the  word  Musa  from  an  Arabic  original  seems  to  me  highly  un- 
certain ;  for  LinnaBus,  who  first  bestowed  it  on  the  genus,  called 
several  other  allied  genera  by  such  cognate  names  as  Urania  and 
Heliconia.  If,  therefore,  the  father  of  botany  knew  that  his  own 
vord  was  originally  Arabic,  we  cannot  acquit  him  of  the  high 
crime  and  misdemeanour  of  deliberate  punning.  Should  the 
Itoyal  Society  get  wind  of  this,  something  serious  would  doubtless 
happen;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  possession  of  a  sense  of 
r  umour  is  absolutely  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  a  man  of  science. 

Besides  its  main  use  as  an  article  of  food,  the  banana  serves 
incidentally  to  supply  a  valuable  fibre,  obtained  from  the  stem, 
and  employed  for  weaving  into  textile  fabrics  and  making  paper. 
Several  kinds  of  the  plantain  tribe  are  cultivated  for  this  purpose 
exclusively,  the  best  known  among  them  being  the  so-called 
rianilla  hemp,  a  plant  largely  grown  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Many  of  the  finest  Indian  shawls  are  woven  from  banana  stems, 
and  much  of  the  rope  that  we  use  in  our  houses  comes  from  the 
sime  singular  origin.  I  know  nothing  more  strikingly  illustrative 
c  f  the  extreme  complexity  of  our  modern  civilisation  than  the  way 
ia  which  we  thus  every  day  employ  articles  of  exotic  manufacture 
in  our  ordinary  life  without  ever  for  a  moment  suspecting  or  in- 
c  uiring  into  their  true  nature.  What  lady  knows  when  she  puts 
en  her  delicate  wrapper,  from  Liberty's  or  from  Swan  and  Edgar's, 
that  the  material  from  which  it  is  woven  is  a  Malayan  plantain 
stalk  ?  Who  ever  thinks  that  the  glycerine  for  our  chapped  hands 
comes  from  Travancore  coco-nuts,  and  that  the  pure  butter  sup- 
plied us  from  the  farm  in  the  country  is  coloured  yellow  with 
t<  arnaican  annatto  ?  We  break  a  tooth,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
Las  pointed  out,  because  the  grape-curers  of  Zante  are  not  careful 
( nough  about  excluding  small  stones  from  their  stock  of  currants  ; 
t  nd  we  suffer  from  indigestion  because  the  Cape  wine-grower  has 
doctored  his  light  Burgundies  with  Brazilian  logwood  and  white 
rum,  to  make  them  taste  like  Portuguese  port.  Take  merely  this 
very  question  of  dessert,  and  how  intensely  complicated  it  really  is. 
The  West  Indian  bananas  keep  company  with  sweet  St.  Michaels 
irom  the  Azores,  and  with  Spanish  cobnuts  from  Barcelona.  Dried 
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fruits  from  Metz,  figs  from  Smyrna,  and  dates  from  Tunis  lie  side 
by  side  on  our  table  with  Brazil  nuts  and  guava  jelly  and  damson 
cheese  and  almonds  and  raisins.  We  forget  where  everything 
comes  from  nowadays,  in  our  general  consciousness  that  they  all 
come  from  the  Queen  Victoria  Street  Stores,  and  any  real  know- 
ledge of  common  objects  is  rendered  every  day  more  and  more 
impossible  by  the  bewildering  complexity  and  variety,  every  day 
increasing,  of  the  common  objects  themselves,  their  substitutes, 
adulterates,  and  spurious  imitations.  Why,  you  probably  never 
heard  of  manilla  hemp  before,  until  this  very  minute,  and  yet 
you  have  been  familiarly  using  it  all  your  lifetime,  while  400,000 
hundredweights  of  that  useful  article  are  annually  imported  into 
this  country  alone.  It  is  an  interesting  study  to  take  any  day  a 
list  of  market  quotations,  and  ask  oneself  about  every  material 
quoted,  what  it  is  and  what  they  do  with  it. 

For  example,  can  you  honestly  pretend  that  you  really  under- 
stand the  use  and  importance  of  that  valuable  object  of  everyday 
demand,  fustic  ?  I  remember  an  ill-used  telegraph  clerk  in  a 
tropical  colony  once  complaining  to  me  that  English  cable  opera- 
tors were  so  disgracefully  ignorant  about  this  important  staple  as 
invariably  to  substitute  for  its  name  the  word  'justice'  in  all 
telegrams  which  originally  referred  to  it.  Have  you  any  clear 
and  definite  notions  as  to  the  prime  origin  and  final  destination 
of  a  thing  called  jute,  in  whose  sole  manufacture  the  whole 
great  and  flourishing  town  of  Dundee  lives  and  moves  and  has 
its  being?  What  is  turmeric?  Whence  do  we  obtain  vanilla ? 
How  many  commercial  products  are  yielded  by  the  orchids  ? 
How  many  totally  distinct  plants  in  different  countries  afford  the 
totally  distinct  starches  lumped  together  in  grocers'  lists  under 
the  absurd  name  of  arrowroot  ?  When  you  ask  for  sago  do  you 
really  see  that  you  get  it?  and  how  many  entirely  different 
objects  described  as  sago  are  known  to  commerce  ?  Define  the 
uses  of  partridge  canes  and  cohune  oil.  What  objects  are  gener- 
ally manufactured  from  tucuin  ?  Would  it  surprise  you  to  learn 
that  English  door-handles  are  commonly  made  out  of  coquilla 
nuts?  that  your  wife's  buttons  are  turned  from  the  indurated 
fruit  of  the  Tagua  palm  ?  and  that  the  knobs  of  umbrellas  grew 
originally  in  the  remote  depths  of  Guatemalan  forests  ?  Are  you 
aware  that  a  plant  called  manioc  supplies  the  starchy  food  of  about 
one-half  the  population  of  tropical  America  ?  These  are  the  sort 
of  inquiries  with  which  a  new  edition  of  '  Mangnall's  Questions  ' 
would  have  to  be  filled ;  and  as  to  answering  them — why,  even 
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the  pupil-teachers  in  a  London  Board  School  (who  represent,  I 
suppose,  the  highest  attainable  level  of  human  knowledge)  would 
often  find  themselves  completely  nonplussed.  The  fact  is,  tro- 
pical trade  has  opened  out  so  rapidly  and  so  wonderfully  that 
nobody  knows  much  about  the  chief  articles  of  tropical  growth  ; 
we  go  on  using  them  in  an  uninquiring  spirit  of  childlike  faith, 
much  as  the  Jamaica  negroes  go  on  using  articles  of  European 
manufacture  about  whose  origin  they  are  so  ridiculously  ignorant 
that  one  young  woman  once  asked  me  whether  it  was  really  true 
that  cotton  handkerchiefs  were  dug  up  out  of  the  ground  over  in 
England.  Some  dim  confusion  between  coal  or  iron  and  Man- 
chester piece-goods  seemed  to  have  taken  firm  possession  of  her 
infantile  imagination. 

That  is  why  I  have  thought  that  a  treatise  De  Banana  might 
net,  perhaps,  be  wholly  without  its  usefulness  to  the  English  maga- 
zine-reading world.  After  all,  a  food-stuff  which  supports  hundreds 
of  millions  among  our  beloved  tropical  fellow-creatures  ought  to 
be  very  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  nation  which  governs  (and  annually 
kills)  more  black  people,  taken  in  the  mass,  than  all  the  other 
European  powers  put  together.  We  have  introduced  the  bless- 
ings of  British  rule — the  good  and  well-paid  missionary,  the  Kem- 
ington  rifle,  the  red-cotton  pocket-handkerchief,  and  the  use  of 
'the  liquor  called  rum' — into  so  many  remote  corners  of  the 
tropical  world  that  it  is  high  time  we  should  begin  in  return  to 
learn  somewhat  about  fetishes  and  fustic,  Jamaica  and  jaggery, 
bananas  and  Buddhism.  We  know  too  little  still  about  our  colo- 
n  es  and  dependencies.  *  Cape  Breton  an  island ! '  cried  King 
George's  Minister,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  the  well-known  story, 
4  Cape  Breton  an  island  !  Why,  so  it  is !  Grod  bless  my  soul ! 
I  must  go  and  tell  the  King  that  Cape  Breton's  an  island.'  That 
was  a  hundred  years  ago ;  but  only  the  other  day  the  Board  of 
Trade  placarded  all  our  towns  and  villages  with  a  flaming  notice 
tc  the  effect  that  the  Colorado  beetle  had  made  its  appearance  at 
' :  i  town  in  Canada  called  Ontario,'  and  might  soon  be  expected 
to  arrive  at  Liverpool  by  Cunard  steamer.  The  right  honourables 
and  other  high  mightinesses  who  put  forth  the  notice  in  question 
were  evidently  unaware  that  Ontario  is  a  province  as  big  as  Eng- 
land, including  in  its  borders  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Kingston,  London, 
Hamilton,  and  other  large  and  flourishing  towns.  Apparently,  in 
spite  of  competitive  examinations,  the  schoolmaster  is  still  abroad 
in  the  Government  offices. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE   MESSENGER   OF   DISGRACE. 


HOSE    words,    'I   arc 
were  not   unexpected 


Mrs.   Jordan,' 
by   Margaret. 

There  was  no  need  for  her  visitor 
to  speak  them  or  to  throw  back 
her  hood;  she  had  known  her 
;  from  the  first.  Whatever  evil 
news  there  was  to  tell,  it  was 
made  ten  times  worse  by  the  mes- 
senger that  brought  it.  She  felt 
like  Antony's  wife  in  the  presence 
of  Cleopatra.  '  You  have  been  his 
/  were  the  words  that  trembled 
on  her  lips.  But  there  was  something 
in  the  other's  tone  that  prevented  their 
utterance.  That  it  was  a  beautiful  face 
was  nothing ;  she  detested  it,  and  ab- 
horred its  beauty.  That  it  was  full  of 
sympathy  and  compassion  was  nothing; 
she  resented  its  compassion  as  an  insult. 
But  there  was  also  sorrow  in  it,  genuine 
and  unmistakable  sorrow.  Whatever 
wrong  this  woman  had  done  her — so  Margaret  reasoned — she  had 
repented  of;  perhaps  had  come  to  confess,  when  it  was  too  late,  but 
still  to  confess.  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes ;  she  was  an  actress 
it  is  true,  but  they  were  real  tears. 

*  Well,  what  is  it  you  want,  madam  ?  ' 

6  Nothing.     I  am  here  on  your  account,  not  on  my  own.' 

6  And  Willie  sent  you  ?  ' 

She  uttered  this  with  great  bitterness,  experiencing  the  same 
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sort  of  satisfaction  in  the  humiliation  it  cost  her,  as  some  persons 
in  physical  pain  derive  from  the  self-infliction  of  another  pain. 

'  He  did  not  send  me  :  he  does  not  even  know  that  I  am  here.' 

6  But  you  come  from  him.  You  have  been  with  him  after  he 
left  :he  Theatre  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  for  hours  ;  two  long  miserable  hours.' 

*  And  you  dare  to  tell  me  that  ?  ' 

'  Yes.  Oh,  Margaret — for  that  is  the  only  name  I  know  you  by — 
put  away  from  you,  I  beseech  you,  all  thoughts  that  wrong  him. 
He  has  sins  enough — Heaven  help  him — to  answer  for,  but  not 
such  as  you  would  impute  to  him.  He  is  faithful  to  you  and  de- 
spairing.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  Why  should  he  despair  ?  '  The  other's 
words  had  somewhat  disarmed  her,  the  gentleness  and  pity  in 
her  companion's  looks  had  won  on  her  in  spite  of  herself.  The 
woman  was  certainly  not  there  to  exult  over  her.  It  was  a  bitter 
reflection  that  her  lover  had  not  come  straight  to  her ;  that  he 
had  sought  a  go-between  (and  such  a  go-between !)  to  speak  for 
him.  But  that  sad  word  < despairing'  altered  matters  in  other 
respects.  What  Willie  in  his  modesty  and  self-  denunciation  doubt- 
less feared,  was  not  only  that  Mr.  Erin  would  stick  to  the  letter  of 
his  Jigreement  respecting  his  consent  to  his  son's  marriage  (which 
indeed  he  had  just  announced  his  intention  to  do),  but  that  she 
herself  would  assent  to  his  change  of  views;  that  the  idea  of  waiting, 
probably  for  years,  until  William  Henry  should  have  made  sufficient 
means  upon  which  to  marry,  would  be  abhorrent  to  her  ;  that,  in  a 
word,  her  love  for  him  did  not  comprehend  hope  and  patience.  It 
was  possible  indeed  that  his  omission  to  come  in  person  arose  from 
delicacy  of  mind,  and  the  disinclination  to  embarrass  her  by  a 
personal  appeal;  and  as  for  his  choice  of  an  intermediary  he 
had  perhaps  but  poured  out  his  woes  into  the  ears  of  the  first 
person  who  had  professed  to  sympathise  with  them,  and  who, 
it  must  be  confessed,  had  shown  him  kindness.  And  yet  how 
mistaken  the  dear  lad  had  been  in  supposing  for  a  moment  that 
mer-i  misfortune — the  ill  success  of  the  play — could  cut  the 
bonds  that  bound  her  heart  to  his!  It  had  had  an  effect  indeed, 
but  it  was  only  to  strengthen  them,  for  when  the  object  of  a 
won  an's  love  is  in  adversity,  he  becomes  the  more  dear  to  her  in 
proportion  to  the  difficulties  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  Since 
his  love  was  as  genuine  as  her  own,  he  ought  indeed  to  have 
known  as  much.  And  that  he  should  despair  of  her  !  Well,  indeed, 
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might  she  ask  with  such  amazement,  *  What  do  you  mean  ?  Why 
should  he  despair  ?  ' 

But  Mrs.  Jordan's  pretty  face  only  grew  more  grave  and  sad. 

4 1  wish  to  heaven,  my  dear  girl,'  she  said,  <  that  I  could  use 
another  word.  If  you  knew  the  pain  it  costs  me  to  come  here  and 
see  you  face  to  face,  and  tell  you  what  I  have  to  tell,  you  would  pity 
me— if  you  shall  presently  have  any  pity  to  spare,  save  for  your 
unhappy  self  and  your  still  more  wretched  Willie.'  The  earnest- 
ness and  fervour  of  her  tone,  and  its  solemnity,  which  seemed  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  revelation  of  some  overwhelming  mis- 
fortune, made  Margaret's  blood  run  cold. 

6  You  said  that  he  was  not  ill,'  she  murmured  hoarsely,  <  and 
yet  he  has  not  come  home.  He  is  not  dead  ?  Oh,  tell  me  that  my 
Willie  is  not  dead  ? ' 

'  He  is  not  dead,  Margaret,  but  there  are  worse  things  that 
happen  to  those  we  love  than  death.  Worse  things  than  even 
when  you  thought  the  worst  of  your  Willie  and  of  me.' 

6  Great  Heaven,  how  you  terrify  me !  Tell  me  what  has  hap- 
pened in  one  word.' 

'  That  is  impossible,  or,  if  it  were  possible,  you  would  never, 
without  proof,  believe  it.  I  must  begin  at  the  beginning.  You 
know  what  happened  to-night — the  failure  of  the  play ;  the  peril, 
only  just  averted,  that  threatened  your  uncle  and  yourself.' 

Margaret  shook  her  head,  not  so  much  in  denial  as  in  indiffe- 
rence. What  mattered  anything  that  had  threatened  herself,  even 
though  the  menace  had  been  carried  out  ? ' 

'  Is  it  possible  that  you  are  unaware  of  your  escape  to-night  ? 
How  the  rioters,  led  by  an  enemy  of  you  and  yours,  were  rushing 
to  your  box,  when  some  young  fellow  threw  himself  between  it  and 
them  ;  how  he  seized  their  leader  by  the  throat,  at  risk  of  his  own 
life,  and  threw  him  down  the  stairs,  and  how  all  the  rest  of  them 
came  tumbling  after  him  ?  ' 

If  the  actress  hoped  to  lead  her  companion's  mind  into  other 
channels,  to  interest  her  for  one  instant  in  any  subject  save  that 
supreme  one  in  which  her  whole  soul  was  wrapped,  her  endeavour 
failed. 

4  But  Willie  ? '  murmured  Margaret  impatiently.  '  Why  do  you 
speak  of  anything  save  Willie  ? ' 

4  That  will  come  soon  enough.  Too  soon,  dear  girl.  I  must 
needs  tell  you  it  as  it  all  happened.  He  was  behind  the  scenes, 
you  know,  throughout  the  evening.  At  first,  things  seemed  to  be 
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going  pretty  well  in  spite  of  the  opposition ;  but  he  was  never 
very  hopeful,  even  then,  as  he  afterwards  told  me.  The  greatness  of 
the  reward  which  would  be  his  in  case  of  the  success  of  the  play 
—that  is  his  claiming  you  for  his  own — oppressed  him  ;  it  seemed 
1  oo  high  a  fortune  even  though  he  had  felt  himself  to  be  deserving 
of  it.' 

6  He  is  deserving  of  it,  and  of  better  fortune,'  put  in  Margaret 
<  juietly. 

Mrs.  Jordan  took  no  notice  of  the  interruption.  4  He  seemed 
oppressed  and  downhearted  from  the  first,'  she  continued,  '  though 
Mrs.  Powell  and  myself  said  all  we  could  to  encourage  him. 
Presently,  amid  the  tempest  of  disapprobation,  he  recognised  a 
particular  voice — the  voice  of  an  enemy ;  of  the  same  person,!  have 
ao  doubt,  who  afterwards  urged  on  the  mob  to  your  box.  From 
diat  moment  he  seemed  to  give  up  all  hope.  "  That  man  is  come 
t*>  ruin  me  !  "  he  said  ;  and  he  spoke  the  truth.' 

'It  was  Keginald  Talbot,'  exclaimed  Margaret  suddenly. 
Frank  always  warned  Willie  against  him.  The  vile,  treacherous 
wretch ! ' 

'Yes,  it  was  Reginald  Talbot — a  base  creature  enough,  no 
doubt ;  but  honest  people,  Margaret,  are  not  ruined  by  anything 
che  base  can  say  or  shout.  We  must  be  base  ourselves  to  enable 
them  to  ruin  us.' 

Margaret  rose  from  her  chair.  '  I  do  not  understand  you, 
Mrs.  Jordan.  I  thought  that  you  were  speaking  of  my  Willie.' 

'  Listen,  Margaret.  Keep  calm,  and  listen  ;  I  would  give  half 
jf  what  I  have  in  the  world  to  spare  you,  but  it  must  be  told.' 

4 1  will  hear  no  evil  of  Willie.' 

'  You  shall  hear,  at  least,  nothing  that  has  not  fallen  from  his 
own  lips.  When  he  showed  such  fear  of  his  enemy,  I  reproached 
him  for  his  lack  of  courage,  and  through  a  gap  in  the  stage  cur- 
tain pointed  you  out  to  him  as  you  sat  in  your  box,  exposed  to  all 
those  shouts  and  jeers,  and  apparently  unmoved  by  them.  But 
the  sight  of  you  only  seemed  to  depress  him  still  more.' 

*  "  That  is  the  last  I  shall  see  of  my  Margaret,"  he  said  ;  "  I 
have  lost  her  for  ever."  And  again  he  spoke  the  truth.' 

4  He  did  not,'  cried  Margaret  vehemently ;  '  he  only  thought  he 
spoke  it.  He  imagined  that  because  the  play  had  failed  that  I 
should  give  him  back  his  troth.  But  what  is  the  play  to  me  ? 
My  heart  is  his  ;  I  can  wait  for  him  We  are  still  very  young  ; 
what  need  is  there  for  despair  ?  ' 
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'  That  is  what  /  thought,  that  is  what  /  said,'  returned  Mrs. 
Jordan  pitifully,  '  because  I  was  in  the  dark,  as  you  are.  I  said 
"  It  will  matter  nothing  to  Margaret,  if  she  really  loves  you ;  you 
will  still  be  the  same  to  her." 

4  "  No,  I  shall  not,"  he  answered ;  "  I  can  never  be  the  same  to 
her.  If  not  to-night,  to-morrow,  if  not  to-morrow,  the  next  day, 
that  villain  yonder  will  unmask  me ;  she  will  know  me  for  what  I 
am,  and  loathe  me." 

4 1  had  to  leave  him  then,  to  speak  the  epilogue,  and  when  I 
returned,  he  looked  like  one  who  had  utterly  lost  heart  and  hope. 
No  one  troubled  himself  about  him.  Mrs.  Powell  had  gone  away, 
and  the  others  departed,  cursing  the  play  and  all  who  had  had 
any  hand  in  its  production.  I  dared  not  leave  him  to  himself, 
and  besought  him  to  go  home  at  once.  "  I  have  no  home,"  he 
said  ;  then  I  took  him  to  my  own  house.' 

'  That  was  good  of  you,'  murmured  Margaret,  pale  as  death. 

Then  Mrs.  Jordan  knew  that  the  worst  was  over ;  that  what 
she  had  to  tell,  however  sad  and  terrible,  would  fall  upon  ears 
prepared  to  hear  it.  And  yet  even  now  she  could  not  tell  her 
right  out,  '  Your  Willie  is  a  cheat  and  a  liar.' 

4  In  the  carriage  the  poor  fellow  sat  like  a  dead  man,  huddled 
in  one  corner,  without  speech  and  motion ;  but  once  within  doors, 
I  insisted  on  his  taking  some  wine,  which  revived  him  a  little. 
"  You  cannot  stop  here,"  I  said,  speaking  to  him  as  severely  as  I 
could,  for  kindness  only  seemed  to  unnerve  him  ;  "  I  will  send  out 
and  get  you  a  bed  at  an  hotel.  But  if  it  will  be  any  comfort  to 
you  to  relieve  your  mind,  I  am  ready  to  hear  whatever  you  have 
to  say."  He  made  a  movement  towards  his  breast-pocket  which 
filled  me  with  apprehensions.  "  If  you  have  a  pistol  there,"  I 
said,  "  give  it  to  me  at  once.  Whatever  you  may  have  done,  how- 
ever you  may  have  wronged  Margaret,  you  will  surely  not  add 
self-slaughter  to  your  other  sins  ?  You  will  not  break  her  heart 
by  killing  yourself  ?  " 

'  "  No,  no,"  he  murmured  ;  "  it  is  not  that." 

*  I  found  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  connected  narrative  out 
of  him,  so  I  put  a  question  or  two. 

' "  Who  is  this  enemy  of  yours,  and  why  should  it  be  in  his 
power  to  harm  you  ?  " 

'  "  Because  he  knows  my  secret — my  shameful  secret.  His 
name  is  Reginald  Talbot,  and  he  was  at  one  time  my  friend.  We 
quarrelled  about  some  poems  of  his,  and  from  that  moment  he  has 
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done  his  best  to  ruin  me.  He  tried  to  prove  that  I  had  forged 
one  of  the  Shakespeare  papers,  and  failed  in  it ;  he  pretended  to  be 
satisfied  at  the  time  with  the  evidence  in  the  matter,  as  the  others 
were,  but  from  that  moment  he  dogged  my  footsteps.  He  is  a 
sneaking,  prying  hound.  One  day,  when  I  was  at  work  in  my 
chambers,  forging  manuscripts,  I  saw  his  face  at  my  window;  he 
had  climbed  up  to  it  by  a  ladder,  and  perceived  what  I  was  about. 
There  was  no  hope  of  concealment  any  longer,  so  I  unlocked  the 
door  and  let  him  in.  I  told  him  all — it  is  a  long  story,  but  it  is 
wiitten  here  "  (again  he  touched  his  breast-pocket),  "  and  besought 
him  to  have  mercy  upon  me.  His  heart  was  like  the  nether  mill- 
stone, as  I  knew  it  would  be.  He  asked  me  with  a  sneer  what  I 
should  do  now,  and  whether  I  had  any  new  treasure  of  Shake- 
speare's with  which  to  enrich  the  world.  I  told  him  of  the  <  Vorti- 
gern,'  which  I  was  then  projecting,  but  which,  of  course,  it  was 
now  in  his  power  to  put  a  stop  to.  Then  he  proposed  a  compro- 
mise. He  was  very  vain  of  his  verses,  and  he  undertook,  upon 
condition  that  he  was  allowed  to  write  some  portion  of  the  play 
himself,  to  keep  silence  upon  the  matter.  He  had  the  same  mad 
desire  that  I  had,  that  the  world  should  take  his  poetry  to  be 
from  Shakespeare's  pen.  I  consented,  of  course,  for  I  had  no 
choice.  All  his  wrath  against  me  seemed  to  have  evaporated  at 
once.  He  was  intensely  pleased ;  and  from  that  time  we  worked 
together.  Moreover,  when  the  committee  appointed  to  decide 
upon  the  genuineness  of  the  Shakespeare  manuscripts  hesi- 
tated to  accept  them  because  there  was  no  other  witness  to  their 
discovery  save  myself,  Talbot  came  forward,  as  we  had  agreed 
that  he  should  do,  and  deposed  that  he  had  seen  my  patron  from 
the  Temple,  and  the  collection  from  which  the  paper  had  been 
taken.  His  evidence  carried  the  day  and  assured  me  my  position. 
On  the  other  hand,  Talbot  wrote  so  feebly  that  I  felt  convinced 
nob  a  line  of  his  would  survive  criticism,  and,  unknown  to  him, 
I  composed  the  whole  play  independently  of  his  assistance. 

*  "  He  had  to  leave  London  for  Ireland,  so  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
deceiving  him  in  this  matter.  We  corresponded  in  cipher  about  it, 
and  I  led  him  to  imagine  that  the  c  Vortigern,'  as  accepted  at  Drury 
Lsne,  was  the  play  that  we  had  composed  together.  I  thought  if 
it  were  successful  that  I  should  be  in  a  position  to  defy  him,  and 
that  only  those  who  were  already  my  enemies  would  believe  his 
story.  He  had  told  me  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  in 
London  the  first  night  of  its  performance,  and  I  flattered  myself 
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that  I  was  quite  safe.  The  instant  I  recognised  his  voice  in  the 
Theatre,  I  felt  that  all  was  over  with  me.  He  would  find  out  the 
absence  of  his  own  rhapsodies  from  the  drama ;  and  that  I  had 
deceived  him,  as  indeed  I  had — whom  have  I  not  deceived  ? 
From  that  moment  my  fate  was  sealed." 

' "  Unhappy  boy !  "  cried  I ;  "is  it  possible,  then,  that  you 
acknowledge  yourself  to  be  a  forger  and  a  cheat  ?  " 

c  "  I  do,"  he  answered  ;  "  here  is  the  record  of  my  transgres- 
sion." 

'He  took  from  his  breast-pocket  this  paper,  his  confession, 
which,  it  appears,  he  always  carried  about  with  him ;  an  impru- 
dence which  would  have  been  unintelligible  in  any  one  else,  but 
to  him  who  had  trodden,  as  it  were,  every  day  on  the  crust  of  a 
volcano,  it  mattered  little.  I  felt  sure  at  once  that  this  was 
written  for  your  eye,  Margaret,  in  case  of  discovery  ;  thus,  to  the 
very  last,  some  will  say,  the  straightforward  course  was  the  one  he 
was  disinclined  to  take.  But  let  us  rather  believe  that  to  tell  you 
of  his  own  unworthiness  to  your  face  was  an  ordeal  beyond  his 
strength.  In  vain  I  represented  to  him  the  anxiety  and  appre- 
hensions which  his  absence  must  be  exciting  at  home. 

'  "  I  have  no  home,"  was  his  reply.  "  But  think  of  your  father !  " 
"  I  have  no  father,"  was  his  miserable  rejoinder.  "  But  Margaret ; 
have  you  no  pity  for  Margaret  ?  "  "I  cannot  see  her.  I  dare  not 
see  her,"  was  his  pitiful  cry.  So  I  have  come  to  you  instead  of 
him.' 

Margaret  answered  nothing.  She  sat  with  the  confession  in 
her  hand,  without  sign  or  word,  looking  straight  before  her. 

'  I  must  go  now,'  continued  her  companion  tenderly.  '  If  I 
can  be  of  any  use,  if  I  can  say  anything  for  you  ;  a  word  of  for- 
giveness with  your  farewell — he  is  but  seventeen,  remember — 
well,  another  time,  perhaps.'  She  had  reached  the  door  when 
Margaret  called  her  back  with  a  pitiful  cry. 

4  Kiss  me  !  kiss  me  ! ' 

As  their  lips  met,  the  touch  of  sympathy,  like  Moses'  wand, 
drew  the  tears  from  that  face  of  marble,  whereby,  even  though  she 
left  no  hope  and  the  bitter  conviction  of  a  wasted  love  behind  her, 
the  messenger  of  pity  knew  that  she  had  not  come  altogether  in 
vain. 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 

THE    FEET     OF    CLAY. 

IT  :  s  a  terrible  thing  to  be  left  alone  with  one's  dead,  and  this 
might  in  some  sort  be  said  to  have  been  Margaret's  case  when  Mrs. 
Jordan  had  departed.  Her  Willie  had  become  as  dead  to  her ;  all 
that  was  left  of  him  was  the  shameful  record  that  lay  upon  the 
table  before  her.  Never  more — save  once — was  she  to  see  his 
faca  again  in  this  life,  nor  did  she  desire  to  do  so.  She  would 
have  shrunk  from  his  hand  had  he  offered  it  to  her,  and  the  touch 
of  "iis  lips  would  have  been  contamination.  He  had  obtained  her 
kisses  as  it  were  under  false  pretences,  and  she  flushed  with 
shame  when  she  thought  of  them.  She  did  not  conceal  from  her- 
self that  his  behaviour  up  to  the  very  last  had  been  in  keeping 
wit  h  his  whole  career.  He  should  have  come  in  person,  whatever 
it  had  cost  him,  and  confessed  his  guilt,  and  not  have  left  her  a 
prey  to  unfounded  terrors,  It  was  cowardly  and  base  and  selfish. 
Miserable  as  she  had  been  on  his  account  an  hour  ago,  she  was 
no.v  infinitely  more  wretched.  It  was  better  to  have  thought 
him  dead — and  honest,  than  to  know  he  was  alive  and  a  cheat. 
'He  is  only  seventeen,  remember,'  had  been  Mrs.  Jordan's  words 
in  appeal  to  her  charity  and  pity,  but  they  found  no  response  in 
Margaret's  bosom.  '  One  can  forgive  anything  at  seventeen,'  was 
he:  reflection,  '  save  hypocrisy  and  deceit.'  She  forgave  him  as  a 
very  charitable  loser  might  forgive  a  cardsharper ;  there  was  no 
malice  nor  hatred  in  her  heart  against  him,  but  she  could  never 
take  him  to  her  heart  again. 

Was  it  possible,  she  wondered,  that  he  could  have  been  always 
base?  When  he  had  made  that  passionate  protestation  in  Anne 
Hathaway's  garden,  for  example,  and  besought  her  only  to  keep 
her  heart  free  for  him  for  a  little  time,  to  give  him  a  chance  of 
proving  himself  worthy  of  her  ;  had  he  had  this  hateful  plan  of 
fn  ud  and  falsehood  in  his  mind  even  then  ?  If  he  was  not  to  be 
believed  then,  if  what  he  said  then  was  not  the  utterance  of 
genuine  love  and  honesty,  what  word  of  man  was  to  be  credited  ? 
And  if  he  was  honest  then,  when  did  he  begin  to  lie? 

It  had  been  her  intention  not  to  read  this  hateful  paper ;  to 
commit  it  to  the  flames  ;  but  a  sort  of  terrible  curiosity  now  urged 
her  to  peruse  it.  She  had  no  expectation  of  finding  in  it  any 
m  itigation  of  her  lost  lover's  conduct ;  any  plea  for  pardon  or  even 
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for  pity.  She  had  no  wish  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself ; 
only  she  felt  a  certain  morbid  interest  in  it. 

Yet  as  she  opened  the  manuscript  and  her  eyes  fell  on  the 
well-known  handwriting,  they  filled  with  unbidden  tears.  Great 
heavens !  how  she  had  believed  in  him,  how  she  had  loved  him  ! 
Nay,  how  she  had  sympathised  unwittingly  with  his  very  frauds, 
and  longed  and  prayed  for  their  success.  Prayed  for  it — 
the  thought  of  this  especially  appalled  her.  She  found  herself, 
for  the  first  time,  face  to  face  with  the  mystery  of  life ;  with  the 
difficulties  of  spiritual  things.  It  is  strange  enough  (what  happens 
often  enough),  that  we  should  fall  on  our  knees  and  implore  the 
divine  assistance  to  avert  misfortunes  from  our  dear  ones  which  (if 
we  did  but  know)  have  already  happened  ;  but  that  we  should  im- 
plore it  (if  we  did  but  know)  on  behalf  of  falsehood,  fraud — with 
the  intent  to  prosper  wickedness !  That,  indeed,  was  a  terrible 
reflection.  This  man,  among  his  other  villainies,  almost  made  her 
doubt  of  the  goodness  of  G-odJ 

The  manuscript  was  voluminous.  It  was  written  in  the  form 
of  a  diary,  but  interspersed  with  reflections  and  protestations. 

' 1  protest,'  it  began,  '  that  I  had  no  premeditated  design  or 
the  idea  of  any  continued  course  of  duplicity  when  my  first  error 
—the  production  of  the  Hemynge  note  of  hand — was  committed.' 

'  He  calls  it  "  an  error," '  thought  Margaret  with  a  moan,  and 
indeed  the  opening  remark  was  the  keynote  of  the  whole  compo- 
sition, significant  of  all  that  was  to  come.  He  had  been  weak,  it 
avowed,  but  never  wicked ;  the  victim  not  so  much  of  temp- 
tation, but  of  overwhelming  circumstances.  6  You  know,  Mar- 
garet- 

This  unexpected  personal  appeal  came  upon  her  like  a  thunder- 
clap ;  it  was  as  though  in  that  solitary  room  and  in  that  solemn 
hour  when  night  and  morning  were  about  to  meet,  his  very  voice 
had  addressed  her.  'You  know,  Margaret,  what  sort  of  relations 
existed  at  that  time  between  Mr.  Erin  and  myself :  how,  though  he 
permitted  me  to  pass  as  his  son,  he  was  far  from  having  any  paternal 
feelings  towards  me ;  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  my  tastes,  no 
interest  in  my  doings,  and  that  he  grudged  me  the  cost  of  my  very 
maintenance.  Was  it  so  very  reprehensible  that,  having  attempted 
in  vain  to  gain  his  affection  by  the  usual  road  to  a  father's  heart, 
by  diligence  and  duty,  that  I  looked  about  me  for  some  other  way  ? 
Knowing  his  passion  for  any  reliques  of  Shakespeare,  it  struck  me 
that  I  might  conciliate  him  by  affecting  to  discover  that  of  which 
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he  vras  always  in  search.  I  do  not  seek  to  justify  what  I  did,  but 
there  was  surely  some  extenuation  for  it. 

1  To  show  you  how  little  of  settled  purpose  there  was  in  the 
matter,  I  took  that  note  of  hand,  before  presentation  to  your  uncle, 
to  Mr.  Lavine,  the  bookseller,  in  New  Inn  Passage,  and  showed 
him  the  document  for  his  opinion.  He  said  it  seemed  indeed  to 
have  been  written  a  good  many  years  ago  (taking  for  granted  that 
it  was  an  imitation),  but  that  the  ink  was  not  what  it  should  be. 
He  told  me  that  he  could  give  me  a  mixture  much  more  like  old 
ink  if  it  was  my  humour  to  produce  the  semblance  of  antiquity, 
and  immediately  mixed  together  in  a  bottle  three  different  liquids 
used  by  bookbinders  in  marbling  covers,  and  this  I  always  hence- 
fort'i  used.  I  have  applied  to  him  again  and  again  for  more  ink  :  a 
circumstance  I  mention  not  only  to  show  the  simplicity  of  the 
means  employed  in  these  so-called  forgeries  of  mine,  but  also  the 
everyday  risks  I  ran  of  discovery.  Do  you  think  I  could  have 
endured  such  a  position,  had  I  been  merely  actuated  by  the 
motive  I  have  mentioned  ?  Could  human  nature  have  borne  it? 
No,  Margaret,  I  was  sustained  by  a  far  higher  ambition,  for  a  man 
maj  strive  for  a  reward  unworthily,  and  even  though  he  is  aware 
thai  he  does  not  deserve  it.' 

The  calmness  of  this  reasoning  appalled  Margaret  even  more 
by  its  speciousness  than  by  its  falseness.  Her  instinct,  though 
she  knew  nothing  of  these  abstract  matters,  told  her  that  such 
philosophy  was  rotten  at  the  core. 

4  The  imitation  of  that  note  of  hand  was  a  false  step,  I  admit, 
continued  the  writer,  '  but  it  succeeded  beyond  my  most  sanguine 
expectations.  It  altered  my  relations  with  Mr.  Erin  entirely, 
which  of  itself  encouraged  me  to  new  deceptions  ;  but  above  all  it 
bee  ime  a  basis  on  which  to  build  my  hopes  of  your  becoming  my 
wife.  Hitherto  I  had  loved  you,  Margaret,  passionately,  devotedly 
indeed,  but  with  little  hopes  of  ever  winning  you.  When  I 
obt; lined  that  promise  from  your  dear  lips  in  the  garden  at  Shot- 
tery,  it  was  not  merely  with  the  selfish  intention  of  excluding  for 
a  few  months  from  your  heart  the  rival  whom  I  feared  ;  I  believed, 
as  1  still  believe,  that  my  talents  were  of  a  high  order,  and  I 
thought  that  at  no  distant  date  they  would  meet  with  public 
recognition;  that  some  of  that  praise,  in  short,  which  I  have 
gained  under  false  pretences  would  have  been  accorded  to  my  own 
legitimate  efforts.  The  time  during  which  you  promised  to  keep 
yourself  free  for  me,  however,  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  I 
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Mr.  Wallis's  doubts  at  rest.  It  did  not,  however,  satisfy  my  own 
mind,  and  that  very  evening  I  executed  another  deed  more  care- 
fully, which  I  substituted  for  the  former  one,  and  which  stood  the 
test  of  all  future  examinations.  From  that  moment  indeed,  save 
those  who  had  been  my  enemies  from  the  first,  and  who  probably 
never  would  have  believed  in  the  Shakespeare  manuscripts,  even, 
though  they  had  been  really  genuine,  I  had  no  serious  opponent, 
with  one  exception,  and  for  some  reason  or  another  of  his  own,  he 
has  never  shown  himself  antagonistic  to  me.' 

There  was  much  more  of  it;  the  whole  composition  of  the 
6  Vortigern  '  was  described,  with  Talbot's  connection  with  it,  just  as 
it  had  been  narrated  by  Mrs.  Jordan.  But  what  chiefly  engaged 
Margaret's  thoughts,  and  caused  her  to  refer  to  it  again  and 
again,  was  that  allusion  of  William  Henry's  to  that  one  person 
who,  not  belonging  to  the  Malone  faction,  had  all  along  dis- 
credited his  statements,  though,  4  for  some  reason  or  another  of 
his  own,  he  had  not  shown  himself  antagonistic.'  This  was  cer- 
tainly not  Talbot,  who  had  shown  himself  antagonistic  enough, 
nor  was  it  evidently  any  confidant  of  the  unhappy  boy's.  It 
could  therefore  only  have  been  Frank  Dennis ;  he  had,  she  well 
remembered,  always  kept  silence  when  the  question  of  the  manu- 
scripts was  mentioned,  and  had  even  incurred  Mr.  Erin's  indigna- 
tion by  doing  so.  But  his  nature  was  so  frank  and  open  that  she 
could  not  understand  how  he  could  have  tacitly  countenanced  such 
a  fraud  had  he  been  really  convinced  that  it  was  being  enacted. 
It  was  curious,  considering  the  great  distress  and  perturbation  of 
her  mind,  that  a  matter  so  comparatively  small  should  have  thus 
intruded  itself;  but  it  did  so. 

Otherwise,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  her  thoughts  had  bitter 
food  enough  provided  for  them.  That  whole  night  long  Margaret 
never  sought  her  couch.  The  revelation  of  the  worthlessness  of 
her  lover,  made  by  his  own  hand,  and,  what  was  worse,  made  in 
no  spirit  of  penitence  or  remorse,  put  sleep  far  from  her  eyes, 
and  filled  her  soul  with  wretchedness.  If  the  thought  that  things 
might  have  been  worse  can  afford  consolation,  that  indeed  she 
had,  for  William  Henry  might  have  married  her.  If  the  play  had 
been  successful,  and  if  Keginald  Talbot  had  held  his  tongue,  and 
indeed  if  he  had  not  held  it — for  she  would  never  have  disbelieved 
in  her  Willie  had  he  not  torn  the  mask  from  his  face  with  his 
own  hand — she  might  have  become  William  Henry's  wife  !  The 
very  idea  of  it  chilled  her  blood.  Bound  to  a  liar,  a  cheat,  a 
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forger,  by  an  indissoluble  bond  for  life !  Vowed  to  love,  revere, 
and  honour  a  man  the  baseness  of  whose  nature  she  would  have 
been  certain  to  have  discovered  sooner  or  later,  but  in  any  case 
too  late  !  She  had  been  saved  from  that  at  least ;  and  yet  how 
terrible  was  the  blow  that  had  been  inflicted  upon  her ! 

Sad  as  it  is  to  be  left  alone  with  our  dead,  how  much  sadder 
to  be  left  alone,  after  they  have  died,  with  the  revelation  of 
their  baseness,  to  find  our  love  has  been  wasted  on  an  un- 
worthy object,  our  reverence  paid  to  a  false  god !  In  Margaret's 
case  matters  were  still  worse,  for  she  could  not  even  keep 
tho  revelation  to  herself;  she  had  not  the  miserable  satisfaction, 
that  some  bereaved  ones  have  when  they  chance  upon  the  proof 
of  a  once  loved  one's  shame,  of  concealing  it.  It  was  necessary  that 
sho  should  tell  Mr.  Erin,  and  in  revealing  the  fraud  of  which  he 
had  been  the  victim,  what  misery  was  she  about  to  inflict  upon 
him !  How  the  whole  fabric  of  the  old  'man's  pride  would  be 
shattered  to  the  dust,  and  how  triumphantly  would  his  enemies 
trample  upon  it ! 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

BREAKING   IT. 

As  Margaret  and  her  uncle  sat  at  breakfast  the  next  morning — 
later  than  usual,  as  was  their  wont  on  Sundays — scarce  a  word 
was  interchanged  between  them.  Her  pale  face  and  haggard  eyes 
evoked  no  remark  from  him,  who,  indeed,  himself  looked  pale 
and  worn  enough.  If  he  had  spoken  upon  the  subject  of  the  play 
it  might  have  been  made  easier  to  her  to  tell  him  her  dreadful 
tidings.  But  as  it  was,  she  felt  herself  unequal  to  the  task  ;  she 
cc>uld  not  break  in  upon  his  gloomy  thoughts  with  such  black 
n»;ws.  She  almost  hoped,  from  his  set  lips  and  knitted  brow,  that 
he  suspected  something  of  the  truth ;  otherwise  surely,  surely,  she 
thought,  he  would  express  some  anxiety  concerning  the  continued 
absence  of  William  Henry. 

She  was,  however,  mistaken.  Where  affection  is  not  con- 
cerned, even  the  catastrophes  that  happen  to  others  (and  much  less 
the  apprehensions  of  them)  do  not  concern  us  so  much  as  our 
own  material  interests. 

After  a  mere  pretence  of  a  meal,  the  antiquary  produced  pen 
and  ink,  and  proceeded  to  make  some  calculations. 
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In  the  middle  of  them  arrived  Mr.  Albany  Wallis.  His  face 
was  even  graver  than  usual,  which  his  host,  however,  thought 
natural  enough.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  he  had  come  upon 
business  connected  with  the  play,  the  failure  of  which  was  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  his  depression ;  or  his  melancholy,  perhaps, 
might  have  been  put  on  with  a  view  of  cheapening  the  terms  that 
had  been  agreed  upon  with  his  employers.  But  Margaret  felt,  the 
first  instant  she  caught  sight  of  the  visitor's  face,  that  he  knew  all, 
and  did  not  need  that  dumb  assurance  of  human  sympathy,  the 
close,  lingering  pressure  of  his  hand,  to  convince  her  of  it. 

*  This  is  a  bad  job,'  said  Mr.  Erin,  with  a  pretence  of  brisk- 
ness. '  I  suppose  Sheridan  will  not  give  the  play  another  chance  ?  ' 

6  Certainly  not,'  said  Mr.  Wallis  decisively.  "  Almeyda  "  is  on 
the  bill  for  to-morrow.' 

<  Then  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  settle,  and  have  done  with 
it.  It  is  quite  as  great  a  disappointment  to  me  as  to  the  manage- 
ment, I  do  assure  you,  and  eventually  will  be  as  great  a  loss.  I 
have  ordered  the  paper  for  the  publication  of  the  play,  and  must 
needs  go  on  with  it.  I  cannot  break  faith  with  the  public.5 

6  You  are  a  man  of  honour,  I  know,'  said  Mr.  Wallis  gently ; 
4  but  for  that  very  reason  you  must  not  print  this  play.' 

'  And  why  not,  sir  ? ' 

4  Because  it  is  spurious.' 

*  That  was  not  your  opinion  yesterday,  Mr.  Wallis,  nor  is  it 
mine  to-day.  What,  because  a  few  scoundrels  have  bespattered  it, 
and  done  their  best  to  make  it  a  failure,  and  succeeded,  you  call 
it  spurious ! ' 

'  Mr.  Erin,  I  entreat  you  to  be  calm.  I  am  as  sorry  for  what 
has  happened  as  you  can  be,  though  not,  perhaps  '  (here  he 
stole  a  tender  look  at  Margaret),  '  for  the  same  reason.' 

'  It  needs  no  ghost  from  the  grave  to  assure  me  of  that  much,' 
replied  the  antiquary  drily.  '  You  have  your  own  interests,  and 
those  'of  your  employers,  to  look  to,  and  I  have  mine.  You  are 
here,  as  I  conclude,  to  pay  me  the  three  hundred  pounds  agreed 
upon  for  the  play  and  half  the  profits  of  the  first  night.  The 
house  was  full  enough,  at  all  events.' 

'  Yes,  it  was  a  good  house.  Your  share  of  the  adventure  is 
a  hundred  and  five  pounds  exactly.  I  have  therefore  to  pay  you 
four  hundred  and  five  pounds.' 

6  Very  good ;  I  cannot  permit  any  deductions.  If  it  was  worth 
while  to  discuss  the  matter,  I  might  on  my  part  reasonably  make 
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complaint  of  the  manner  in  which  the  play  was  acted.  Kemble 
never  gave  it  a  fair  chance.  At  Covent  Garden  it  would  have 
had  more  justice  done  to  it,  and  might  have  met  with  a  better 

fate.' 

'  Then  it  would  have  met  with  a  fate  that  it  did  not  deserve, 

Mr.  Erin.' 

'  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  subject,'  said  the  antiquary 
ct.rtly.  His  reply  would  probably  have  been  much  less  courteous 
but  for  the  production  of  the  bills— Mr.  Sheridan  paid  everything 

ir  bills for  the  amount  in  question.  Bills  and  banknotes  are  the 

best  '  soft  answers  '  for  the  turning  away  of  wrath. 

4  You  misunderstand  me  altogether,  Mr.  Erin,'  continued  the 
other  with  dignity.  '  I  had  no  intention,  as  you  seem  to  have 
apprehended,  of  disturbing  your  business  arrangements  with  Mr. 
Sheridan,  which  may  be  taken  as  concluded.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
am  come  here  upon  a  much  more  unpleasant  errand.  I  am  here 
at  the  request  of  your  son,  William  Henry.' 

6  Ah  !  I  see,'  broke  in  the  antiquary  with  bitterness ;  '  his  pro- 
fessional adviser.     He  shall  not  have  one  penny  more  than  the 
share — one-third  of  the  profits — that  has  been  agreed  upon.' 
Then  he  turned  to  Margaret. 

6  So  you  have  told  him  my  determination  of  last  night,  have 
you,  and  he  meets  it  by  a  declaration  of  war?  Let  him  do  as  he 
pleases ;  but  I  warn  you,  hussey,  that  if  once  you  throw  in  your  lot 
with  his,  I  have  done  with  you.  The  money  that  is  his  by  rights 
is  not  much,  as  you  will  find,  to  keep  house  upon.' 

Margaret  strove  to  speak,  but  her  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of 
her  mouth.  It  was  shocking  to  see  the  old  man's  rage,  and  none 
the  less  so  because  it  was  so  misdirected.  If  his  passion  was  so 
aroused  by  the  mere  opposition  (as  he  supposed  it)  to  his  will, 
how  would  he  take  the  destruction  of  his  hopes,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  he  had  been  made  a  public  laughing-stock  ?  What- 
ever he  had  been  to  others,  he  had  been  kind  to  her ;  and,  ab- 
horrent to  her  as  was  the  crime  of  ingratitude,  she  would  have 
b«  ien  willing  to  rest  under  its  imputation  if  by  so  doing  she  could 
h:ive  spared  him  the  revelation  of  the  truth. 

'  Dear  uncle,'  she  presently  murmured,  with  faltering  voice, 
and  laying  her  little  hand  upon  the  old  man's  arm,  *  you  wrong 
IE  e  in  your  thoughts  ;  but  that  is  nothing,  as  compared  with  the 
wrong  which  has  been  done  to  you.  All  between  William  Henry 
and  me  is  over;  for  the  rest  of  my  life  I  will  endeavour  to  supply 
VOL.  IV. — NO.  20,  N.  S.  10 
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In  the  middle  of  them  arrived  Mr.  Albany  Wallis.  His  face 
was  even  graver  than  usual,  which  his  host,  however,  thought 
natural  enough.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  he  had  come  upon 
business  connected  with  the  play,  the  failure  of  which  was  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  his  depression ;  or  his  melancholy,  perhaps, 
might  have  been  put  on  with  a  view  of  cheapening  the  terms  that 
had  been  agreed  upon  with  his  employers.  But  Margaret  felt,  the 
first  instant  she  caught  sight  of  the  visitor's  face,  that  he  knew  all, 
and  did  not  need  that  dumb  assurance  of  human  sympathy,  the 
close,  lingering  pressure  of  his  hand,  to  convince  her  of  it. 

6  This  is  a  bad  job,5  said  Mr.  Erin,  with  a  pretence  of  brisk- 
ness. '  I  suppose  Sheridan  will  not  give  the  play  another  chance  ?  ' 

6  Certainly  not,'  said  Mr.  Wallis  decisively.  "  Almeyda  "  is  on 
the  bill  for  to-morrow.' 

'  Then  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  settle,  and  have  done  with 
it.  It  is  quite  as  great  a  disappointment  to  me  as  to  the  manage- 
ment, I  do  assure  you,  and  eventually  will  be  as  great  a  loss.  I 
have  ordered  the  paper  for  the  publication  of  the  play,  and  must 
needs  go  on  with  it.  I  cannot  break  faith  with  the  public.' 

6  You  are  a  man  of  honour,  I  know,'  said  Mr.  Wallis  gently ; 
4  but  for  that  very  reason  you  must  not  print  this  play.' 

4  And  why  not,  sir  ? ' 

'  Because  it  is  spurious.' 

*  That  was  not  your  opinion  yesterday,  Mr.  Wallis,  nor  is  it 
mine  to-day.  What,  because  a  few  scoundrels  have  bespattered  it, 
and  done  their  best  to  make  it  a  failure,  and  succeeded,  you  call 
it  spurious ! ' 

6  Mr.  Erin,  I  entreat  you  to  be  calm.  I  am  as  sorry  for  what 
has  happened  as  you  can  be,  though  not,  perhaps  '  (here  he 
stole  a  tender  look  at  Margaret),  '  for  the  same  reason.' 

4  It  needs  no  ghost  from  the  grave  to  assure  me  of  that  much,' 
replied  the  antiquary  drily.  '  You  have  your  own  interests,  and 
those 'of  your  employers,  to  look  to,  and  I  have  mine.  You  are 
here,  as  I  conclude,  to  pay  me  the  three  hundred  pounds  agreed 
upon  for  the  play  and  half  the  profits  of  the  first  night.  The 
house  was  full  enough,  at  all  events.' 

'  Yes,  it  was  a  good  house.  Your  share  of  the  adventure  is 
a  hundred  and  five  pounds  exactly.  I  have  therefore  to  pay  you 
four  hundred  and  five  pounds.' 

6  Very  good ;  I  cannot  permit  any  deductions.  If  it  was  worth 
while  to  discuss  the  matter,  I  might  on  my  part  reasonably  make 
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ccmplaint  of  the  manner  in  which  the  play  was  acted.  Kemble 
never  gave  it  a  fair  chance.  At  Covent  Garden  it  would  have 
had  more  justice  done  to  it,  and  might  have  met  with  a  better 

fate.' 

<  Then  it  would  have  met  with  a  fate  that  it  did  not  deserve, 

Mr.  Erin.' 

'  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  subject,'  said  the  antiquary 
curtly.  His  reply  would  probably  have  been  much  less  courteous 
but  for  the  production  of  the  bills— Mr.  Sheridan  paid  everything 
in  bills — for  the  amount  in  question.  Bills  and  banknotes  are  the 
best '  soft  answers  '  for  the  turning  away  of  wrath. 

6  You  misunderstand  me  altogether,  Mr.  Erin,'  continued  the 
o:her  with  dignity.  '  I  had  no  intention,  as  you  seem  to  have 
apprehended,  of  disturbing  your  business  arrangements  with  Mr. 
Sheridan,  which  may  be  taken  as  concluded.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
a  in  come  here  upon  a  much  more  unpleasant  errand.  I  am  here 
at,  the  request  of  your  son,  William  Henry.' 

4  Ah  !  I  see,'  broke  in  the  antiquary  with  bitterness ;  4  his  pro- 
fessional adviser.     He  shall  not  have  one  penny  more  than  the 
share — one-third  of  the  profits — that  has  been  agreed  upon.' 
Then  he  turned  to  Margaret. 

'  So  you  have  told  him  my  determination  of  last  night,  have 
you,  and  he  meets  it  by  a  declaration  of  war?  Let  him  do  as  he 
pleases  ;  but  I  warn  you,  hussey,  that  if  once  you  throw  in  your  lot 
with  his,  I  have  done  with  you.  The  money  that  is  his  by  rights 
is  not  much,  as  you  will  find,  to  keep  house  upon.' 

Margaret  strove  to  speak,  but  her  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of 
1  er  mouth.  It  was  shocking  to  see  the  old  man's  rage,  and  none 
the  less  so  because  it  was  so  misdirected.  If  his  passion  was  so 
aroused  by  the  mere  opposition  (as  he  supposed  it)  to  his  will, 
how  would  he  take  the  destruction  of  his  hopes,  and  the  know- 
lodge  that  he  had  been  made  a  public  laughing-stock?  What- 
e  ver  he  had  been  to  others,  he  had  been  kind  to  her ;  and,  ab- 
borrent  to  her  as  was  the  crime  of  ingratitude,  she  would  have 
been  willing  to  rest  under  its  imputation  if  by  so  doing  she  could 
have  spared  him  the  revelation  of  the  truth. 

'  Dear  uncle,'  she  presently  murmured,  with  faltering  voice, 
a  nd  laying  her  little  hand  upon  the  old  man's  arm,  '  you  wrong 
Lie  in  your  thoughts  ;  but  that  is  nothing,  as  compared  with  the 
wrong  which  has  been  done  to  you.  All  between  William  Henry 
a  ad  me  is  over;  for  the  rest  of  my  life  I  will  endeavour  to  supply 
VOL.  IV. — NO.  20,  X.  S.  10 
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his  place  with  you,  and  to  remedy,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  the  eviS 
that  he  has  committed  against  you.' 

'What  is  it?  What  is  she  saying?  I  do  not  understand/ 
inquired  the  antiquary  in  trembling  tones. 

'She  is  telling  you  the  truth,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Wallis  impres- 
sively. *  Heaven  send  you  the  strength  to  bear  it.' 

4  Dear  uncle,  you  have  been  deceived,'  said  Margaret  with 
tender  gravity.  '  From  first  to  last  you  have  been  deceived,  as 
we  all  have  been.  The  Shakespeare  manuscripts,  of  which  you 
thought  so  much,  are  forgeries — every  one  of  them.  William 
Henry  has  confessed  it.' 

'  You  lie,  you  baggage,  you  lie  ! '  he  cried  with  fury. 

6 1  wish  I  did,'  sighed  Margaret  bitterly. 

He  did  not  hear  her  ;  there  was  a  singing  in  his  ears  that  shut 
out  all  other  sounds. 

'  So  this  is  the  last  card  you  have  to  play,  you  two,  is  it?  I 
am  to  be  frightened  into  compliance  with  your  wishes ;  frightened 
into  annihilating  common  sense,  and  making  two  beggars  happy  ! 
And  you,  you,  sir  ! '  he  added,  turning  to  Mr.  Wallis  ;  '  you  are 
not  ashamed  to  be  a  confederate  in  such  a  scheme  as  this  ?  These 
two  young  fools  think  it  is  for  their  sake,  but  I  know  better.  You 
are  one  of  Malone's  creatures.  Having  already  failed  by  fair 
means  to  disprove  the  genuineness  of  these  manuscripts,  you  have 
bought  over  this  ungrateful  lad  to  your  side.  "  If  you  will  perjure 
yourself,"  you  have  said  to  him,  "  and  admit  yourself  to  be  a  forger, 
we  will  see  that  you  do  not  lose  by  it ;  we  will  give  you  money 
— since  the  old  man  will  not — upon  which  you  and  yours  can  sub- 
sist together."  Oh,  liars  and  villains  ! ' 

It  was  pitiful  to  see  and  hear  him.  King  Lear  himself,  de- 
serted by  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  invoking  heaven's  ven- 
geance on  them,  could  hardly  have  been  a  more  dreadful  spectacle. 

*  Mr.  Erin,'  said  Mr.  Wallis  gravely,  '  if  you  see  me  in  no  way 
moved  by  the  infamous  accusation  you  have  made  against  me> 
and  even  restraining  a  still  more  natural  indignation  at  the  dis- 
honour your  words  have  cast  upon  that  innocent  girl,  it  is  not 
because  I  do  not  feel  it ;  it  is  because  I  pity  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart.  That  you  have  been  duped  and  fooled  by  the  false- 
hood of  this  unhappy  young  man  is  only  what  has  happened  to 
others,  myself  amongst  them ;  but  in  your  own  case  the  reflection 
must  be  infinitely  more  bitter,  since  he  who  wrought  the  wrong 
was  your  own  flesh  and  blood — one  who  has  taken  your  bread,  and 
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bitten  the  hand  that  fed  him.     If  you  do  not  believe  us,  Miss 
Margaret  has  his  own  word  for  it  in  black  and  white.' 

Here  Margaret  drew  the  confession  from  her  bosom,  and  laid 
it  on  the  table  beside  her  uncle ;  his  fingers  were~grasping  the 


arms  of  his  chair,  and  his  face  was  fixed  full  upon  his  visitor  in 
hate  and  rage. 

'If  you  will  read  it  at  your  leisure,'  continued  the  lawyer 
gently,  fi  you  will  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that, 
with  one  exception,  no  one  has  had  any  hand  in  this  shameful 
fraud  save  the  miserable  lad  himself;  that  your  niece  was  as  inno- 

10—2 
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cent  of  any  knowledge  in  it,  from  first  to  last,  as  you  were  ; 
so  much  even  those  who  have  been  inclined  to  suspect  you  of  any 
connivance  in  it  must  needs  acknowledge,  when  they  read  that 
paper ' 

Mr.  Erin  leaped  from  his  chair,  with  an  inarticulate  cry  of 
fury,  and  seizing  the  confession  before  him,  tore  it  from  left  to 
right,  and  from  right  to  left,  into  a  hundred  pieces. 

'  Begone,'  he  cried,  <  begone,  both  of  you !  Take  her  with  you, 
I  say,  lest  I  do  her  a  mischief;  take  her  to  the  Perjurer,  send 
her  to  the  devil  for  all  I  care ;  but  never  let  me  see  her  false  face 
again ! ' 

With  that  he  threw  himself  out  of  the  room  like  one  de- 
mented, and  after  the  door  had  clanged  behind  him  they  heard 
his  heavy  step  at  first  at  a  speed  beyond  his  years,  but  presently 
with  the  tread  of  exhaustion  and  old  age,  creep  up  to  his  own  room. 

*  Is  it  safe  to  leave  him,  think  you  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Wallis  in 
a  hushed  voice.  '  Once  convinced  of  the  truth,  his  reflections 
must  be  terrible.  To  be  deceived  by  one's  own  flesh  and  blood ! ' 

'  William  Henry  is  not  his  son,'  said  Margaret  quietly ;  in  a 
time  of  anguish  and  distress  it  is  easy  to  speak  of  matters  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  we  should  shrink  from  mentioning. 

<  Thank  heaven  for  that ! '  ejaculated  the  lawyer ;  '  there  is  no 
fear,  then,  that  he  will  not  get  over  it.     What  I  took  for  paternal 
resentment  is  partly,  no  doubt,  exasperation  at  the  exposure  of 
his  own  credulity.     The  only  reason  for  your  remaining  here  after 
his  express  commandment  to  the  contrary  no  longer  therefore 
exists.     Your  doing  so,  for  the  present  at  least,  will  only  remind 
him  of  his  misfortune  and  aggravate  its  bitterness.      I  have  a 
sister  who  keeps  my  house  for  me,  and  who  will  welcome  you  as 
a  mother  ;  I  entreat  you  to  accept  of  her  hospitality,  not  only  for 
your  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  your  uncle.     Indeed,  after  the 
threat  he  has  made  use  of,  I  must  insist  upon  your  accompany- 
ing me.' 

6 1  am  not  afraid  for  myself ;  I  am  sure  he  will  never  harm 
me.  Indeed,  Mr.  Wallis,  I  cannot  leave  him  in  his  solitude  and 
wretchedness.' 

<  He  will  not  be  solitary,  Miss  Margaret.     I  will  drop  a  hint 
to  Mr.  Dennis,  whose  intention  I  know  it  is  to  call  upon  him  this 
afternoon,  to  take  up  his  quarters  with  him  for  a  while.' 

At  the  mention  of  Frank  Dennis'  name  Margaret  changed 
colour ;  the  idea  of  meeting  him  had  suddenly  become  intolerable. 
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*  If  your  sister  will  give  me  an  asylum  for  a  few  days,'  she 
hurriedly  replied, '  I  think  I  will  take  advantage  of  your  most  kind 

offer.' 

In  a  few  minutes  she  had  made  her  preparations  for  departure ; 
she  trembled  lest  there  should  come  a  knock  at  the  front  door 
while  she  was  yet  in  the  house.  She  glanced  apprehensively  up 
the  little  street,  as  she  sallied  forth  on  Mr.  Wallis's  arm,  lest 
some  one  with  eyes  that  spoke  reproof,  without  intending  it, 
should  come  across  her  before  she  had  gained  the  shelter  of 
another  roof.  Some  one  whom  she  had  never  estimated  at  his  true 
worth,  or  treated  as  he  deserved ;  some  one  she  had  blamed 
for  his  coldness  and  incredulity,  but  who  had  suspected  all  along 

she  was  as  convinced  of  it  as  of  the  fraud  itself — the  deception 

which  had  been  practised  upon  her,  but  whom  the  nobleness  of 
a  aature  that  shrank  from  the  exposure  of  a  rival  had  kept 
silent. 


CHAPTER  XXXIY. 

A   COMFORTER. 

THERE  is  nothing  more  astonishing  in  the  history  of  mankind 
than  the  high  estimation  in  which  credulity — under  the  form  of 
belief — has  been  held  by  all  nations  who  have  had  the  least  claim 
to  be  civilised.  Yet  the  vast  majority  of  the  human  race,  mere 
slaves  as  they  are  to  custom  and  convention,  imbibing  their  faith 
with  their  mother's  milk,  and  as  disinclined  to  change  as  a  wheel 
that  has  found  its  rut,  are  absolutely  unable  to  be  sceptical.  This 
is  probably  why  persecution  has  been  so  lightly  permitted — even 
among  Christians,  whose  connivance  at  it  is  otherwise  unintelligible ; 
those  who  suffered  for  their  scepticism  were  comparatively  so  few 
that  their  martyrdom  was  disregarded.  It  is  an  immense  recom- 
mendation to  a  creed,  that  the  mere  fact  of  accepting  it  is 
accounted  the  highest  virtue,  since  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a 
hundred  who  have  been  brought  up  in  it,  find  no  sort  of  difficulty 
in  fulfilling  its  chief  obligation.  With  the  same  ease  with  which 
the  doctrines  of  Mahomet  or  of  Buddha  are  embraced  by  their 
disciples,  had  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  Shakespeare  manu- 
scripts been  accepted  by  Mr.  Samuel  Erin.  Nay,  he  had  been  not 
only  a  disciple  but  a  devotee.  He  had  been  looking  forward  all 
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his  life  to  some  revelation  of  a  similar  kind,  and  it  had  been 
manifested  under  circumstances  that  not  only  corroborated  his 
views,  but  flattered  his  amour  propre.  A  member  of  his  own 
house  had  been  the  discoverer  of  the  MSS.,  and  he  himself  their 
apostle  and  exponent.  To  confess,  even  to  himself,  that  he  had 
been  preaching  a  false  faith,  and  been  the  dupe  of  a  lying  boy, 
seemed  impossible.  The  very  idea  of  it  was  wormwood  to  him. 
Even  the  discovery  that  Margaret  had  taken  him  at  his  word  and 
left  his  roof  did  not  at  first  shake  him.  It  even  strengthened  his 
suspicion  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  trick  to  catch  his  consent  to 
her  marriage  with  William  Henry.  It  was  only  done  to  frighten 
him  into  submission. 

But  as  the  solitary  hours  went  by,  this  obstinate  conviction 
.began  to  slacken ;  as  his  indignation  grew  and  grew  against  the 
author  of  his  calamity,  he  began  to  admit  that  such  a  scoundrel 
might  be  capable  of  anything,  even  sacrilege.  It  was  the  affront 
to  the  Immortal  Bard  that  he  put  first,  and  the  offence  to  him- 
self afterwards.  Perhaps  William  Henry  was  aware  that  he  was 
not  his  son,  but  he  was  also  aware  of  the  greatness  of  Shakespeare. 
And  yet,  what  rankled  more,  was  the  consciousness  that  his  own 
intelligence  had  been  trifled  with — that  he  had  been  made  a 
fool  of.  It  was  a  subject  terrible  to  think  of,  and  worse  to  talk 
about,  and  yet  he  longed  for  sympathy ;  the  solitude  of  his  own 
thoughts  was  intolerable  to  him. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  the  time  he  had  been  wont  to  appear  in 
days  that  seemed  to  be  so  long  past,  Frank  Dennis  arrived.  The 
antiquary  seized  his  hand  with  a  warmth  he  had  never  before 
exhibited,  though  he  had  loved  him  well,  and  bade  him  be  seated. 
The  only  thing  that  had  ever  come  between  them  was  this  man's 
disinclination  to  accept  the  very  facts  which  he  himself  was  begin- 
ning to  doubt,  and  at  first  this  rendered  the  meeting  embarrassing ; 
on  the  other  hand,  when  once  the  ice  was  broken,  it  smoothed 
matters. 

'  Have  you  heard  the  new  story  about  William  Henry  ? '  he 
asked  in  hesitating  tones. 

4  Yes ;  I  wish  I  could  think  of  it  as  I  did  of  the  old  story.  It 
is  true,  sir,  every  word  of  it.' 

£  You  think  so  ? '  returned  the  antiquary  with  a  forced  smile  of 
incredulity. 

4 1  am  sure  of  it,'  was  the  quiet  reply. 

There  was  a  long  silence. 
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6  What  proof  have  you  to  substantiate  your  assertion  ?  ' 

The  irony  of  fate  had  caused  this  question  to  be  asked  in  the 
very  room  where  proof  used  to  be  so  constantly  on  view,  and  on 
the  wall  of  which  the  6  certificate  '  of  the  believers  in  the  Shake- 
spcare  documents  still  hung  suspended. 

It  was  met  by  another  question.  '  Have  you  not  seen  his  con- 
fession? ' 

Mr.  Erin  pointed  to  the  carpet  on  which  the  fragments  of  the 
document  still  remained.  '  It  was  placed  in  my  hands,'  said  he  in 
a  hoarse  dry  voice,  '  but  I  never  read  it.' 

*  No  matter  ;  it  would  only  have  given  you  pain.  I  have  seen 
the  unhappy  lad  and  heard  the  truth  from  his  own  lips.' 

'  The  truth  ! '  echoed  the  old  man  bitterly. 

6  Yes,  the  truth  at  last.  Here  is  a  copy  of  an  affidavit  it  is  his 
ini  ention  to  make  to-morrow  morning  before  a  magistrate.  There 
are  things  in  it  which  one  regrets ;  the  tone  of  it  is  unsatisfactory. 
H(  does  not  seem  so  penetrated  with  the  sense  of  his  misconduct 
as  would  be  becoming,  but  at  all  events  he  is  careful  to  absolve 
•every  one  from  complicity  in  his  crime,  and  particularly  yourself. 
"I  solemnly  declare,"  he  says,  "that  my  father  was  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  whole  affair,  believing  most  firmly  the 
papers  to  be  productions  of  Shakespeare." ' 

The  antiquary's  brow  grew  very  dark.  '  I  will  never  see  that 
young  man's  face  if  I  can  help  it,'  he  said  solemnly,  '  or  speak  one 
word  to  him  again,  so  help  me  Heaven  ! ' 

4  He  does  not  expect  it,'  answered  the  other  quietly.  '  Hence- 
forward he  will  take  his  own  way  in  the  world.  After  "  expressing 
regret  for  any  offence  he  may  have  given  the  world  or  any  indi- 
vidual, trusting  at  the  same  time  they  will  deem  the  whole  the 
act  of  a  boy  without  any  evil  intention,  but  hurried  on  by  vanity 
ar  d  the  praise  of  others,  "  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  Should  I  attempt 
any  other  play,  or  work  of  imagination,  I  shall  hope  the  public 
will  lay  aside  all  prejudice  my  conduct  may  have  deserved,  and 
gr  mt  me  their  indulgence."  I  suppose,  therefore,  he  intends  to 
live  by  his  pen.' 

'  You  mean  to  starve  by  it,'  answered  the  old  man  bitterly.  The 
style  of  the  composition  he  had  just  heard  struck  him  as  fustian : 
he  had  heard  it  before  and  expressed  another  opinion  of  it,  but 
then  the  circumstances  were  different.  In  Art  and  Literature  the 
views  of  most  people  are  less  affected  by  a  work  itself  than  by 
the  name  under  which  it  is  presented  to  their  notice. 
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There  was  a  long  pause.  As  in  a  reservoir,  when  once  its 
contents  have  begun  to  percolate  drop  by  drop  through  the  dam, 
the  drops  soon  become  a  stream,  and  the  stream  a  torrent,  and 
the  dam  is  swept  away,  so  it.  was  with  Mr.  Erin's  obstinacy. 
The  dam  was  gone  by  this  time,  and  the  bitter  waters  of 
conviction  rolled  in  upon  his  mind  like  a  flood.  There  was  no 
longer  a  dry  place  on  it  to  afford  a  perch  for  the  mocking-bird  of 
incredulity. 

6  When  was  it,  Frank,'  he  inquired  in  an  altered  voice,, 
'  when  you  yourself  began  to  suspect  this — this  infamous  decep- 
tion ? ' 

'  From  the  very  first.  You  remember  giving  me  the  document 
with  the  seals  attached,  that  had  the  quintin  upon  them  ?  It 
accidentally  fell  from  my  hands,  when  a  portion  of  the  back  of  one 
of  the  seals  broke  off,  and  disclosed  the  inside,  which  was  made  of 
new  wax !  The — the  forger — though  he  had  contrived  to  cut  the 
old  seal  without  breaking,  found  it  had  lost  its  moisture,  so  that 
the  slip  of  parchment  which  he  had  introduced  into  it  could  only 
be  held  by  new  wax.  The  next  day  I  perceived  that  the  two  parts 
had  been  bound  together  by  black  silk,  which,  if  anyone  had 
given  himself  the  trouble  to  untwist,  would  have  made  him  as 
wise  as  I.' 

'  And  yet  you  held  your  peace,  Dennis,'  groaned  the  old  man 
reproachfully. 

6  In  the  first  place  you  would  not  have  disbelieved  had  the 
proofs  of  imposture  been  twice  as  strong ;  and  secondly — well,, 
there  were  other  reasons  into  which  it  is  not  necessary  now  to 
enter.  You  are  quite  aware  that  I  never  lent  my  countenance  to 
the  deception,  and  believe  me,  Mr.  Erin,  if  I  could  have  saved  you 
from  your  present  humiliation — with  honour — I  would  have  done 
so.  It  was  not  possible.  I  am  come  here  to-day  to  make  what  amends 
are  in  my  power  for  the  wrong  my  silence  may  have  done  you. 
William  Henry's  affidavit  will  acquit  you  of  all  blame  in  thi& 
matter  in  the  eyes  of  unprejudiced  persons.  But  you  have  your 
enemies,  and  many  persons  who  were  your  friends,'  he  pointed 
to  the  certificate,  '  will  now  join  their  ranks.  For  some  time,  at 
least,  residence  in  London  must  needs  be  painful  to  you.  I  have 
taken  a  cottage  near  Bath,  intending  for  the  present  to  dwell 
there  ;  but  circumstances  '  (here  the  colour  came  into  the  young 
man's  cheeks)  '  have  altered  my  intention.  I  shall  now  reside  in 
town,  and  my  little  country  home  is  at  your  service ;  there,  out 
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of  the  reach  of  malicious  tongues,  you  may  reside  in  peace  and 
quiet  as  long  as  you  think  proper.' 

For  the  first  time  throughout  the  interview  something  like 
satisfaction  came  into  the  old  man's  face.  The  notion  of  escaping 
from  the  flouts  and  jeers  of  his  acquaintances,  and  from  their 
eq  jally  galling  silence,  was  very  welcome  to  him. 

6 1  thank  you,'  he  said,  '  with  all  my  heart,  Dennis.' 

*  There  is  only  one  condition,  sir,'  hesitated  the  other.  '  I 
think  the  proposition  would  be  more  acceptable  to — to  Miss 
Margaret — if  she  did  not  know  that  she  was  accepting  any  hospi- 
tality of  mine.  You  will  be  so  good  as  to  conceal  from  her  that 
fact.' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  assented  the  old  man.  He  did  no£  like  to  confess 
that  Margaret  was  elsewhere ;  that  she  had  been  driven  from  his 
roof  by  his  own  insensate  anger.  His  companion's  offer  had  touched 
him  and  turned  the  current  of  his  thoughts  from  their  accustomed 
groove — himself  and  his  own  affairs — into  other  channels.  He 
recognised  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  this  young  fellow,  and 
the  temptation  to  unmask  a  rival  which  he  had  resisted  and  left 
to  other  hands  to  do.  He  was  curious  to  know  the  full  extent  to 
which  this  self-sacrifice  would  have  extended. 

4  But  suppose  matters  had  gone  still  further,  Dennis  ?  If  the 
play  had  been  successful,  and  its  genuineness  acknowledged,  and 
Margaret ?' 

'  It  was  not  possible,'  broke  in  the  other,  with  a  flush.  <  No  one 
could  have  read  the  "  Vortigern  " — I  mean  could  have  seen  it 
acted,'  he  added,  hurriedly,  '  and  believed  it  to  be  a  play  of 
William  Shakespeare's.  I  felt  confident  of  that.' 

'  Still,  some  of  us  were  deceived,'  insisted  the  antiquary, 
with  a  melancholy  smile,  <  and  why  not  more  ?  Suppose  the  play 
bid  succeeded,  the  contingency  on  which,  as  you  know,  my  niece's 
marriage  with  this  scoundrel  depended,  what  would  you  have 
done  then  ? ' 

'  I  should  have  still  kept  silence.  I  only  suspected,  remember : 
I  was  not  quite  sure.  Moreover,  Margaret  herself  might  have 
been  spared  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  it  was  not  for  me 
to  undeceive  her.' 

'  You  would  have  permitted  her,  then,  for  a  delicate  scruple, 
to  entrust  her  happiness  to  a  scoundrel  ? ' 

6  You  press  me  hard,  sir,  though  I  do  not  say  you  have  not  a 
right  to  do  so,'  replied  Dennis,  greatly  agitated.  '  I  have  thought 
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of  this  a  thousand  times;  it  has  cost  me  days  and  nights  of 
misery,  Heaven  knows.  But  on  the  whole  I  have  satisfied  my 
conscience.  When  one  has  lost  all  hope  in  a  matter  that  has  once 
concerned  one  to  the  uttermost,  one  takes  a  clear  view  of  it.  The 
young  man  of  whom  you  speak  has,  doubtless,  many  faults ;  he  is 
weak  and  vain,  and  greedy  of  applause,  however  gained ;  he  is 
to  some  extent  unprincipled,  he  has  even  committed  a  serious 
crime  ;  but  he  is  not  altogether  what  you  have  called  him,  a 
scoundrel.  He  is  not  unkind  ;  under  less  adverse  circumstances 
than  those  in  which,  from  the  very  first,  he  has  been  placed,  he 
would  have  shown  himself  a  better  man.  An  exceptional  tempta- 
tion assailed  him,  and  he  succumbed  to  it.  He  would  not  neces- 
sarily— or  I  have  tried  to  think  so — have  made  a  bad  husband.' 

This  speech  was  uttered  with  grave  deliberation,  and  the 
manner  of  it  was  most  impressive  ;  the  speaker  might  have  stood 
for  some  personification  of  Justice,  weighing  his  words  with  equal 
hand.  Indeed  this  man  was  more  than  just,  he  was  magnanimous. 

The  antiquary  could  not  withhold  his  admiration  from  his 
companion,  though  with  his  sentiments  he  was  wholly  unable  to 
sympathise. 

'  You  are  throwing  good  feeling  away,  Frank  Dennis,'  he  said, 

*  upon  a  thankless  cur.     If  you  think  to  move  me  to  compassion 
for  him,  you  are  pleading  to  deaf  ears.  He  is  henceforth  as  a  dead 
man  to  me  and  mine.' 

6  You  will  act  as  you  think  right,  no  doubt,'  said  the  young 
man  quietly,  '  and  I  am  only  doing  the  same.' 

He  felt  that  whatever  his  own  wrongs  had  been,  the  wrongs  of 
his  companion  were  far  greater.  Cajoled,  deceived,  and  stricken 
in  years,  his  reputation  smirched,  if  not  destroyed ;  humiliated 
in  his  own  eyes,  degraded  in  those  of  others  ;  if  he  did  not  do 
well  to  be  angry,  it  could  hardly  be  said,  being  human,  that  he 
did  ill. 

Dennis  gave  the  antiquary  the  address  of  the  cottage,  and  the 
necessary  information  for  reaching  the  spot,  and  bade  him  adieu 
with  much  emotion. 

'But  you  will  not  desert  us?'    said  Mr.  Erin  imploringly. 

*  If  you  stand  apart  from  us His  voice  trembled  and  he 

left  the  sentence  unfinished.     He  not  only,  as  the  other  guessed, 
meant   to  imply  that   in  such  a   case  they  would  be  friendless 
indeed,  but  that  Dennis'  withdrawal  from  his  society  would  be 
•construed  as  condemnation. 
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:  If  you  write  to  me  to  come,'  he  answered,  '  if  you  are  quite 

sure  that  my  presence  will  be  acceptable  to  you  and  yours ' 

and  in  his  turn  he  hesitated. 

:  I  understand,'  said  the  antiquary  gently.  c  I  shall  think  of 
others  for  the  future,  as  well  as  of  myself,  if  only '  (here  he  gave  a 
mournful  smile)  '  to  distract  my  thoughts  from  what  is  painful.' 

;  There  is  sunshine  still  behind  the  clouds,'  said  Dennis,  as  he 
shook  hands. 

'  True,  true,'  replied  the  other  ;  then  added  to  himself  with  a 
deep  sigh  as  he  closed  the  door  after  his  visitor,  '  for  you,  but  not 
for  me.' 


CHAPTER  XXXY. 

FAREWELL. 

NOT  a  single  night  did  Margaret  sleep  away  from  her  uncle's 
roof.  He  went  in  person  to  Mr.  Wallis's  house  and  claimed  her. 
The  apology  he  had  schooled  himself  to  make  to  that  gentleman 
was  stayed  upon  the  threshold  of  his  lips. 

( Your  face,  Mr.  Erin,  tells  me  all  that  I  need  and  more  than 
I  wish  to  hear,'  said  the  kindly  lawyer.  '  Pray  spare  yourself  and 
me.' 

One  unfortunate  remark,  however,  Mr.  Wallis  made,  for  which 
he  bitterly  blamed  himself,  though,  as  it  turned  out,  unnecessarily. 

The  antiquary  paid  him  over  that  portion  of  money  received 
from  the  Theatre  which  was  due  to  William  Henry,  and  requested 
him  to  place  it  in  his  hands. 

4 1  will  do  so,'  said  the  lawyer,  '  though,  were  I  in  his  place, 
I  had  rather  starve  than  take  it.' 

Directly  the  words  were  uttered,  he  perceived  their  applica- 
tion to  the  antiquary  himself,  who  was  quietly  pocketing  his  own 
share  of  the  wages  of  iniquity. 

But  though  we  have  the  same  skin,  it  is  of  various  degrees  of 
thickness. 

6  He  will  take  it,'  said  the  other  drily,  <  and  starve  afterwards.' 

Notwithstanding  this  deviation  of  Mr.  Erin's  from  the  straight 
path,  it  is  well  to  state  here  that  Mr.  Albany  Wallis  never 
consented — although  they  were  his  friends  and  allies — with  those 
who  laid  the  sins  of  William  Henry  upon  his  father's  shoulders. 
When  Bishop  Percy,  on  the  authority  of  the  commentator 
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Steevens,  observed  that  the  whole  house  in  Norfolk  Street  was  'an 
elaborate  workshop,'  Mr.  Wallis  contradicted  the  statement  point- 
blank;  and  when  another  traducer  went  the  length  of  including 
Margaret  in  the  indictment  by  the  assertion  that  a  female  relative 
of  Mr.  Erin's  performed  the  more  delicate  work  of  the  (forged) 
autographs,  he  gave  him  the  lie  direct. 

The  storm,  indeed,  that  burst  upon  the  heads  of  the  antiquary 
and  his  belongings  was  terrible,  and  fortunate  it  was  for  them 
that  they  had  found  an  asylum  afar  off.  Most  of  the  '  hailstones 
and  coals  of  fire '  fell  short  of  it ;  and  those  that  reached  them, 
through  the  malice  of  enemies  or  the  officiousness  of  good-natured 
friends,  were  fended  cff  from  the  old  man  by  Margaret's  watchful 
care.  Upon  the  whole,  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  those 
seemingly  evil  days  were  not  good  for  her.  Her  solicitude  upon 
her  uncle's  account  prevented  her  from  dwelling  over  much  upon 
her  private  grief,  just  as  the  heartbreak  of  the  widower  is  some- 
times stayed  by  the  cry  of  the  children. 

It  was  many  a  day,  however,  before  she  could  look  her  own 
misfortune  in  the  face,  and  scrutinise  its  lineaments,  for  when  we 
come  to  gauge  our  sorrows,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  deep  waters  that 
have  gone  over  our  soul  have  begun  to  shallow.  Notwithstanding 
her  horror  of  her  Willie's  crime,  she  could  not  forget  what  he  had 
once  been  to  her,  even  though  she  was  well  aware,  from  a  sure  source, 
that  matters  were  not  so  with  him.  Mrs.  Jordan  had  written  to- 
her,  out  of  the  fulness  of  one  of  the  kindest  hearts  that  ever  beat 
in  woman's  breast,  to  allay  her  apprehensions  about  him  on 
material  grounds.  Though  poor  enough,  he  was  not  in  want,  nor 
likely  to  be  so.  Without  a  word  of  ill-nature,  she  had  also  con- 
trived to  make  her  understand  that  the  boy  was  not  inconsolable ; 
he  was  busy  with  his  pen,  and  if  his  genius  did  not  soar,  his 
conceit  was  upborne  on  lusty  pinions.  '  All  is  vanity,'  saith  the 
Preacher  disparagingly ;  yet  he  was  an  author  himself,  and  ought 
to  have  known  the  consolation  of  such  a  gift. 

One  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  letters  enclosed  a  little  note  from 
William  Henry,  which  for  months  Margaret  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  read.  She  knew  that  it  required  no  reply,  and  must  needs 
bruise  the  wound  that  had  not  yet  healed  within  her ;  so  it  lay  in 
her  desk  like  some  mystic  jewel  which  its  possessor  keeps  in  its 
case  because  it  brings  ill-luck  to  the  wearer.  But  when,  after 
long  waiting,  and  without  importunity,  Frank  Dennis  obtained  per- 
mission to  visit  his  own  house,  she  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to  read 
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or  burn  that  note.  It  was  not  a  case  of  being  off  with  the  old 
love  before  she  was  on  with  the  new,  so  far  as  William  Henry 
was  concerned,  for  she  had  long  done  with  him ;  but  she  was  con- 
scious of  a  certain  tender  curiosity,  which,  as  circumstances  were 
now  turning  out,  might  become  disloyalty  to  another,  and  she  re- 
solved to  allay  it. 

She  took  the  folded  paper  in  her  trembling  hand,  like  one 
who  takes  up  earth  to  scatter  on  the  coffin  lid  ;  it  was  the  very 
las^  sight  she  would  ever  have  of  aught  belonging  to  him.  There 
wa^  a  certain  solemnity  about  those  farewell  words  of  his,  even 
though  they  could  not  matter  much.  Perhaps  they  were  not 
words  of  farewell ;  perhaps,  in  his  wild,  boyish  fashion,  they  were 
about  to  tell  her  that  in  spite  of  his  ruin  and  disgrace,  he  still 
loved  her,  and  how,  knowing  how  her  heart  had  once  been  his,  he 
deiied  her  to  cast  him  out  of  it.  That  would  be  cruel  indeed, 
though  it  would  not  alter  the  course  she  had  marked  out  for  her- 
self. Would  it  not  be  better  after  all  to  burn  the  letter  ? 

The  next  moment  she  had  torn  it  open  and  read  it.  It 
was  dated  months  ago,  within  a  week  indeed,  of  the  discovery  of 
his  shame.  '  I  have  done  you  a  grievous  wrong,  Margaret ;  let 
me  now  do  you  one  good  service.  It  is  but  a  little  word  of  advice, 
yei  if  you  knew  what  it  cost  me  to  give  it,  you  would  hold  it  of 
some  value.  Frank  Dennis  is  worth  a  thousand  of  me  and  loves 
you — I  cannot  bring  myself  to  write  with  a  truer  love  than  mine, 
for  that  is  impossible — but  with  a  love  more  worthy  of  you.  Marry 
him,  Margaret,  and  forget  me  ! ' 

It  could  not  have  mattered  much,  as  has  been  said.  The  man 
was  a  bankrupt;  but  still  he  had  given  her  all  he  had  to  give,  a 
quittance. 

With  Aunt  Margaret's  fortunes,  as  apart  from  the  misguided 
youth  who  in  so  strange  a  manner  had  almost  linked  her  lot  with 
his,  our  story  has  little  to  do.  My  own  impression  is  that  she 
was  a  happy  wife ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  Frank  Dennis  was 
the  best  of  husbands.  Mr.  Erin  did  not  long  survive  his  day  of 
humiliation,  though  it  was  not,  I  think,  distress  of  mind  that 
hastened  his  end  so  much  (as  often  happens)  as  the  relinquish- 
es nt  of  his  old  pursuits  and  favourite  studies.  When  we  have 
ridden  a  hobby-horse  all  our  lives,  it  is  no  wonder  that  when  it  is 
suddenly  taken  from  us  we  find  that  we  have  lost  the  use  of  our 
legs. 

Some  embers  of  his  old  taste  for  antiquities  must  still,  indeed, 
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have  glowed  within  him,  for  in  those  last  days  he  wrote  a  '  History 
of  the  Inns  of  Court/  with  New  Inn  among  them  ;  but  it  is  plain 
his  heart  was  not  in  it.  Henceforth  his  favourite  volume  was  a 
sealed  book  to  him  ;  there  were  two  names  — once  so  frequent  on 
his  tongue — to  which  he  never  alluded,  William  Henry  Erin  and 
William  Shakespeare. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  Frank  Dennis  maintained  a  similar 
reticence  for  no  less  than  five-and-twenty  years.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  Aunt  Margaret  received  a  certain  letter  which  she 
placed  in  her  husband's  hands,  without  a  word. 

6  Poor  fellow!'  was  his  remark  when  he  had  read  it.  '  Well !  we 
must,  of  course,  go  up  to  town.' 

William  Henry  had  written  from  his  sick  bed  to  ask  to  see 
Margaret  once  more  before  he  died. 

They  had  lived  in  the  country  ever  since  their  marriage,  but 
they  set  out  for  London  at  once. 

It  was  summer-time,  the  very  month  in  which  they  had 
journeyed  to  Stratford-on-Avon  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  they  talked  of  that  time  together  without  any 
reserve. 

<I  think  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  visit  to  Bristol,'  said  Frank 
thoughtfully,  'that  none  of  this  sad  business  would  have  happened ; 
it  was  Chatterton's  story  that  put  it  into  his  head.'  Margaret 
nodded  sorrowful  assent.  She  remembered  well  how  the  unhappy 
lad  had  defended  his  prototype's  conduct. 

6  It  was  a  miserable  crime,'  she  said,  *  and  miserably  has  he 
suffered  for  it.' 

'  That  is  all  we  need  think  of  now,  Margaret ;  of  that,  and  of 
his  temptation,'  he  added  tenderly,  <  which,  as  I  can  witness,  was 
excessive.' 

Here  was,  indeed,  a  husband  to  thank  heaven  for,  and  she 
knew  it.  And  yet — and  yet — the  tears  were  in  her  eyes  upon 
another's  account.  How  bright  and  handsome  had  her  Willie 
looked  as  he  took  his  seat  by  her  side  at  the  inn  table,  on 
that  other  journey.  How  eager  had  been  his  face  when  he  had 
pressed  his  suit  in  Anne  Hath  away 's  garden.  In  the  mists  of 
memory  the  will-of-the-wisp  looms  large  and  twinkles  like  a  very 
star. 

When  they  reached  London,  Margaret  went  alone  to  the  lodging 
he  had  indicated ;  a  poor  place  enough,  but  with  no  signs  of  want 
about  it  as  she  had  feared,  nor  did  the  sick  man  lack  due  tendance. 
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He  was  very  near  his  end  ;  but  his  eyes — all  that  was  left  of  him 
that  she  recognised — flashed  grateful  recognition. 

6  So  good  of  you,  so  like  you,  Margaret,'  he  murmured. 
She  sat  by  him  a  long  time,  overwhelmed  with  pity,  but  not 

_--  seldom  distressed 

by  his  worldly 
talk.  The  ruling 
passion  was  strong 
in  death.  He 
spoke  of  his  works 
— of  which  he  had 
written  many  in 


his  own  name,  and  of  the  recognition  which  he  felt  assured  they 
would  one  day  meet  with ;  he  even  told  her,  with  a  smile  of 
triumph,  that  Malone  himself  had  bidden  one  hundred  and  thirty 
guineas  for  the  forged  Shakespeare  documents.  He  seemed 
unable  to  take  a  just  view  of  his  own  behaviour  in  that  trans- 
action, though  as  to  others,  he  was  not  only  just  but  generous. 
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'  Dear  Margaret,'  were  his  last  failing  words  to  her :  '  I  once 
gave  you  a  piece  of  advice,  the  only  thing  I  had  to  give — which 
you  did  well  to  follow.  I  have  nothing  but  the  thanks  of  a  dying 
man  to  offer  you  for  your  having  come  to  bid  me  farewell,  save 
what  I  have  now  to  say — which  I  well  know  will  be  news  to  you. 
I  have  been  an  unfortunate,  as  well  as  a  misguided,  man ;  my 
talents  have  never  been  acknowledged,  and  if  I  had  had  to  live  by 
my  wits  alone,  I  should  have  starved — yes,  starved ! '  His  sharp 
face  darkened,  and  he  raised  his  feeble  hands  as  if  in  protest 
against  the  judgment  of  the  world.  *  There  was  one  man,  Margaret, 
one  among  all  these  millions,  and  he  the  very  last  to  whom  I 
should  have  looked  for  aid,  who  caused  me  to  be  sought  out  and 
gave  me  help.  I  have  lived  more  or  less  upon  his  bounty  ever 
since.  He  has  never  told  you  of  it,  Margaret ;  and  now  there  is 
no  need  to  tell  you  ;  you  who  know  him  can  guess  who  it  is.' 

Margaret's  tears  fell  fast ;  it  was  touching  indeed  to  hear  of 
her  husband's  goodness  from  the  lips  of  his  dying  rival. 

6  Frank  is  very  good  to  me,  dear  Willie,'  she  sobbed. 

'  Yes,  yes,  I  knew  it  would  be  so,'  he  murmured ;  *  honest 
and  true.  What  is  the  breath  of  the  world  to  him  who  will  not 
even  let  it  know  of  his  good  deeds  ?  Yes,  yes — kiss  me,  kiss 
me,  for  the  last  time — worth  a  thousand  of  me,  Margaret,  though 
he  was  never  the  Talk  of  the  Town.' 


THE   END. 
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1  GrliEEN  fields,'  said  a  dreamy  voice— 

1  Green  fields  and  falling  waters,  and,  afar, 
— Faint  as  that  echo  of  his  watery  war 
Old  ocean  leaves  within  the  twisted  shell — 
The  peaceful  chiming  of  the  convent  bell.' 

*  Clem ! '  said  another  voice,  quick  and  clear  and  eager,  *  that 
is  beautiful.     It's  like  Keats  himself.     You  are  a  poet,  Clem — a 
rea .  poet.' 

*  Ah ! '  said  the  dreamy  voice,  '  it  would  be  easy  to  go  mad 
with  vanity  and  think  so.' 

On  a  blossoming  bank,  beside  and  below  a  Jacob's  ladder,  lay 
a  man  of  uncommonly  large  proportions,  smoking  a  pipe,  and 
staling  up  at  the  blue  of  the  summer  sky  through  the  tracery  of 
a  dog-rose  bush  and  the  trailing  woodbine  which  grew  above  it. 
Wl  en  he  had  first  heard  these  voices  he  had  lifted  his  head  to 
listen,  and  had  dropped  back  again  with  a  recognising  smile.  He 
wa^  a  man  with  a  huge  beard  of  chestnut  red,  and  a  moustache 
to  match ;  he  had  a  great  bony  nose,  big  grey  eyes,  and  shaggy 
red -brown  eyebrows,  and  as  he  lay  there  he  looked  a  tranquil 
defiance  at  the  very  sky  above  him,  The  dominant  expression  of 
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the  man  was  calm  defiance.  He  was  loosely  dressed  in  well-made 
tweeds  of  light  texture  but  darkish  colour,  and  the  thin  fabric, 
falling  in  natural  folds  about  his  limbs,  showed  the  lines  of  thighs 
and  arms  which  might  have  served  a  sculptor  with  a  tolerably 
worthy  model  for  a  Hercules.  His  hands  and  face  and  neck  were 
lean  and  brown,  and,  massive  as  he  was,  it  was  evident  that  there 
was  scarcely  an  ounce  of  waste  material  about  him.  His  white 
wideawake  hat  had  fallen  off,  and  his  head  lay  nestled  in  it ;  one 
great  leg  was  flung  lazily  across  the  other,  and  his  whole  attitude 
was  one  of  peace  and  ease.  Yet  the  merest  look  at  his  face  sent 
the  pleasant  country  lane  and  the  idle,  restful  attitude  clean  out 
of  mind,  and  left  you  with  the  sense  of  a  masterful  challenge,  so 
unconscious  of  itself,  and  so  much  a  part  of  the  man's  nature 
obviously,  that  it  impressed  profoundly,  but  could  not  irritate  as 
any  conscious  defiance  would  have  done. 

A  Jacob's  ladder,  in  the  Castle  Barfield  idiom,  is  any  flight  of 
steps  which  runs  from  a  raised  field  into  a  lane  below  it.  The 
name  may  be  known  in  other  districts,  rural  or  once  rural,  but  I 
have  not  met  it  elsewhere.  The  Jacob's  ladder  outside  Castle  Barfield 
was  a  common  tryst  for  lovers  in  the  summer  time,  and  that  lover 
would  have  been  hard  to  please  who  would  have  wished  a  prettier 
trysting  place.  For  the  dog-rose  bloomed  there  white  and  pink  in 
its  season,  following  on  the  white  and  pink  of  the  earlier  may ; 
and  the  great  white  crowns  of  elder  blossoms  were  thick  in  the 
beautiful  overgrown  hedges ;  and  harebell  and  foxglove  and  fern, 
and  all  wayside  plants  and  flowers  known  to  the  region,  flourished 
on  the  banks  in  their  own  time  and  order,  and  made  the  lane  a 
very  garden,  delicious  to  heart  and  eye.  And  wherever  the  hedges 
broke  there  were  miles  and  miles  of  gently  rolling  dimpled  hills 
and  vales,  a  pastoral  country  rich  with  wheat  and  barley,  and 
sweet  grass  for  the  browsing  cattle,  and  glorious  with  great  elms, 
like  a  park.  The  high-lying  fields  above  the  Jacob's  ladder  com- 
manded this  view  unbrokenly,  and  the  two  young  people  whose 
voices  had  disturbed  the  idler  were  placidly  aware  of  the  lovely 
scene,  and  were  both  in  tune  with  it.  They  were  man  and  maid, 
and  the  maid,  whenever  she  looked  at  the  man,  regarded  him  with 
an  air  of  affectionate  protection.  He  was  a  mere  dwarf  of  a  fellow, 
with  a  writhen  and  stunted  figure,  and  she  was  a  young  Juno, 
with  just  a  touch  of  rusticity  and  no  more.  The  girl  was  quite  a 
grand  creature  to  look  at,  with  her  noble  stature  and  heroic  figure, 
and  the  man  was  piteous  by  contrast.  He  was  young,  but  he  was 
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yellow  and  wrinkled,  and  his  brown  eyes,  which  showed  preter- 
naturally  large  and  bright,  held  a  look  of  uncomplaining  suffering. 
She  was  full  of  health  and  strength,  and  moved — conscious  of  the 
glory  of  the  day  and  the  solitude  of  the  fields — with  a  hint  of  a 
dance  in  her  gait,  whilst  her  companion  shuffled  and  crawled  at 
her  side.  She  was  dressed  in  a  soft  white  muslin  with  pink  sprigs 
sprinkled  all  over  it,  and  the  fashion  of  the  dress  was  the  fashion 
of  cheyear  1858. 

When  she  had  stepped  over  the  stile  and  had  reached  the  first 
round  of  the  ladder,  she  turned  and  gave  her  companion  so  service- 
ab'e  a  helping  hand  that  she  might  almost  be  said  to  have  lifted 
him  to  her  side. 

'  Hillo  there ! '  said  the  recumbent  giant,  as  the  two  came  down 
the  steps  together  hand  in  hand.  The  girl  leaped  into  the  lane, 
and,  taking  him  by  both  idle  hands,  pulled  at  him  laughingly 
until  he  stood  up  and  stooped  to  kiss  her. 

*  Clem  ! '  she  cried,  '  look  at  father !     Did  you  ever  know  such 
a  lazy  fellow  ?  ' 

The  writhen  dwarf  was  in  the  lane  by  this  time,  and  was 
holding  out  a  blanched,  attenuated  hand.  The  big  man  stooped 
and  took  hold  of  it  tenderly,  as  if  it  had  been  a  child's. 

'  Clem,  old  boy,'  he  said,  in  his  deep  tones,  *  you're  looking 
unusually  hearty.' 

'  Oh,'  said  Clem,  cheerfully,  *  I've  been  pretty  well  for  a  day 
or  two.' 

6  That's  right,'  said  the  giant,  stooping  for  his  hat,  and  tossing 
it  on  his  head  anyhow.  '  And  where  are  you  going,  you  young 
people  ? ' 

*  We  thought  of  going  to  the  Strawberry  Gardens,'  said  the 
gi  -1,  £if  Clem  won't  be  too  tired.' 

*  Tired  ? '  says  Clem,  striking  a  comic  attitude.      '  Do  these 
feeble  folk  imagine  that  they  can  walk  me  down  ? ' 

*  Come  along,'  cried  the  big  man,  pulling  at  his  red-brown 
beard,  and  laughing  affectionately  as  he  looked  at  the  quaint  little 
figure.     *  We -can  spend  a  pleasant  hour  or  two  there,  and  send 
for  the  trap  to  drive  home  in.J 

The  girl  was  on  tiptoe  behind  him,  arranging  the  white  wide- 
av/ake,  and  he  turned  to  pinch  her  ripe  cheek.  She  passed  her 
arm  through  his,  nestling  up  to  him  a  little,  and  the  three 
sauntered  on  together  along  the  pleasant  lane.  Far  away,  in  the 
middle  of  the  drowsy  fields,  there  were  pit  stacks  with  lazy  lines 
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of  smoke  sailing  away  from  the  tops  of  their  slender  cones,  and 
in  the  intense  quiet  of  the  fields  the  fall  of  a  distant  forge-hammer 
sounded  like  the  audible  beating  of  the  pulse  of  the  summer  day. 

'  Father,'  said  the  girl,  '  Clem  has  grand  news  to-day.  The 
London  publishers  are  going  to  publish  his  poems.' 

'  Bravo  ! '  cried  the  giant  in  a  lusty  voice,  stooping  to  pat  his 
diminutive  friend  on  the  shoulder.  *  Bravo,  Clem!  Go  on  to 
fame  and  fortune,  lad.' 

*  Well,'  said  Clem,  smiling,  '  I'm  not  very  certain,  Job,  of  either 
of  them.  Even  the  empty  praise  is  problematical  just  yet,  and 
the  solid  pudding  is  denied  me  altogether.  They  consent  to 
publish  and  to  take  the  risk,  but  they  pay  nothing.' 

'  That's  as  much  as  can  be  expected  to  begin  with,  perhaps,' 
said  the  other.  <  We'll  guarantee  a  circulation  of  two,  eh,  Sarah  ? 
And  you  can  do.  without  the  filthy  lucre,  Clem.  Your  bread's 
buttered  for  you  beforehand,  and  you  can  cultivate  literature  on 
something  more  palatable  than  a  little  oatmeal.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Clem,  *  I  am  a  very  close-shorn  mutton,  but  the 
wind  is  tempered.' 

They  both  looked  at  him  quickly,  but  he  answered  their  glances 
with  a  smile.  It  was  so  unheard-of  a  thing  that  he  should  complain, 
that  his  companions  were  startled  to  hear  him  recognise  his  own 
condition  in  howsoever  slight  a  way.  The  little  speech  saddened 
both  father  and  daughter  for  a  moment ;  but  the  hunchback  went 
his  way  smiling  and  dreaming,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  had  no 
sense  of  sorrow  on  his  mind. 

6 1  can't  say,'  broke  in  the  big  man's  voice  on  the  silence  of 
the  lane,  c  that  I  have  any  great  fancy  for  the  run  of  modern 
verses ;  I  can't  understand  Browning,  and  Tennyson  is  a  great 
deal  too  sugary  for  my  fancy.  Scott  tells  a  plain  tale  like  a  man ; 
and  Byron  is  the  most  enchanting  grumbler  in  the  world,  and, 
besides  that,  he  has  fun  in  him.  But,  leaving  those  two,  I  have 
to  get  back  to  Milton  before  I  find  anybody  I  can  greatly  care  for.' 

'  You're  a  Tory,  Job,'  said  the  hunchback,  laughing. 

'  I'm  too  old  a  bird  to  learn  new  songs,  and  that's  a  fact,'  said 
the  big  man,  laughing  also,  '  but  I'm  ready  to  punch  the  head 
of  any  critic  who  says  you're  not  worth  three  of  Tennyson,  and 
twenty-four  of  Browning.  They're  worth  nothing  between  'em.' 

6  And  three  times  nought  is  nought,'  said  the  girl,  'and  twenty- 
four  times  nought  is  nought,  What  a  courtier  to  live  in  a  poet's 
palace!  isn't  he,  Clem ? ' 
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6  Oh ! '  said  Clem,  with  a  comic  upward  look,  '  he  means 
well.' 

They  all  three  laughed  together  in  a  way  which  indicated  a 
common  understanding  and  affection. 

6  And  how  are  the  folks  at  the  farm,  Clem  ?  '  asked  the  giant, 
idly,  like  a  man  who  expects  a  comfortable  answer. 

'All  well,'  Clem  answered.  'There's  a  curious  fellow  there 
juet  now — a  sailor — an  odd  animal  to  have  about  a  farmyard 
certainly,  but  he  seems  to  understand  his  work.  He's  a  proficient 
liar,  and  full  of  yarns  about  himself  and  his  adventures.  He 
knows,  for  one  thing,  to  within  a  hundred  miles  or  so,  the  where- 
abouts of  a  great  buried  treasure.  He  rejoices  in  the  transparent 
ali  is  of  Tom  Bowling,  and  declares  that  he  was  christened  by  that 
name,  and  that  the  song  was  written  about  his  father,  which  were 
christened  Tom,  or  leastways  Thomas,  afore  him,  so  he  avers,  and 
"  Lis  'art  were  kind  and  sawft :  faithful  below,  he  did  his  duty,  and 
now  he's  gone  alawft."  He  treats  the  ballad  as  a  documentary 
evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  family,  and  argues  that  his 
father  must  have  been  an  exceptional  man  to  inspire  the  poet.' 

6  A  nice  man,  evidently,'  said  the  other,  carelessly.  *  Where 
does  he  come  from  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  Clem,  with  half  a  laugh.  ( My  father  had 
a  written  character  with  him,  and  Mr.  Bowling  is  very  handy. 
He  says  it  is  a  popular  error  that  his  father  died  on  shipboard. 
It  seems  that  he  gained  so  much  in  prize-money  that  he  was  able 
to  retire,  and  to  devote  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits  in  his  old 
age,  so  that  Thomas  the  younger  was  about  a  farm  until  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age,  when,  being  smitten  by  the  unattainable 
charms  of  a  slap-up  young  lady,  which  was  the  daughter  of  a 
magistrate,  he  ran  away  to  sea  and  entered  on  a  roving  life.  He 
declares  that  he  never  stays  in  one  place  more  than  six  months, 
and  he  tells  us  he  is  seeking  the  one  man  in  England  who  has  a 
clue  to  the  buried  treasure,  half  of  which  legally  belongs  to  Mr. 
Bowling.' 

'  A  queer  dog,'  said  the  giant,  lightly,  '  and,  as  you  say,  a  pro- 
fit ent  liar,  evidently.  I  must  get  a  look  at  him.' 

'I  can  promise  that  you  will  find  him  entertaining,'  said 
Clim. 

As  they  talked  the  girl  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  turning 
at  the  sound  of  each  voice,  and  when  her  father  met  her  glance 
he  smiled. 
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*  What  are  you  looking  so  very,  very  resolute  about,  you  droll 
old  dear  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  Was  I  looking  so  very,  very  resolute  ? '  said  he,  with  a 
humorous  elevation  of  the  thick  red-brown  eyebrows.  *  Perhaps 
I  was  resolving  not  to  be  entertained  by  Mr.  Bowling.' 

'  But  you  were  looking  resolute,'  cried  the  girl,  'and  you  smiled 
at  me  as  much  as  to  say,  "I  could  walk  through  a  stone  wall  if  I 
wanted  to." ' 

'  Was  that  what  I  looked  like  ? '  said  her  father,  comically. 
*  What  a  desperate  old  buccaneer  I  am,  to  be  sure  ! ' 

6  But  it's  true,  Clem,  isn't  it  ?  Isn't  it  true  sometimes,  Clem  ? 
Doesn't  father  look  sometimes  as  if  he  would  walk  quietly  up  to 
an  express  railway  engine,  with  his  mind  made  up  that  he  could 
go  clean  through  it? ' 

*  You  really  do  look  a  little  like  that  at  times,  Job,'  said  Clem, 
looking  seriously  up  at  his  big  companion. 

4  Desperate  ?  '  asked  Job,  pulling  calmly  at  his  pipe. 

*  No,'  said  Clem,  '  not  desperate,  but  wilful.' 

'  I  was  always  wilful,'  said  Job.  *  I  came  of  a  wilful  stock, 
and  I  have  one  wilful  descendant.'  His  daughter  pinched  his  ear 
at  this,  and  once  more  they  all  three  laughed  together,  in  a  way 
which  indicated  a  common  understanding  and  affection.  *  Well, 
here  we  are ;  and  hey  for  cream  and  strawberries  ! '  He  pushed 
open  a  green-painted  latticed  gate,  and  the  three  entered  on  a 
wide  gravelled  pathway  lined  on  either  side  by  a  close-cropped 
privet  hedge.  This  pathway  led  to  a  well-kept  bowling-green, 
with  a  bordering  of  flower-beds,  and  behind  the  flower-beds,  and 
approached  by  trimly  kept  gravel  paths  edged  with  box,  were 
summer-houses  of  green  lattice-work,  overgrown  by  ivy  and 
Virginia  creeper. 

Quite  an  amazing  young  buck,  with  a  stand-up  collar,  and  a 
tall  hat  very  much  on  one  side,  came  forth  from  an  ivy-clad  house 
to  welcome  them. 

6  Pleased  to  see  you,  Mr.  Bound,'  said  this  young  man,  bowing 
as  if  his  spring  had  been  touched,  and  still  vibrating  a  little  on  his 
toes  when  the  bow  was  over.  '  Pleased  to  see  you  also,  Mr.  Bache. 
And  Miss  Round  is  always  welcome  wheresoever  she  goes.' 

6  Let  us  have  some  strawberries,  Aaron,'  said  the  giant,  stooping 
to  enter  one  of  the  arbours,  and  holding  back  a  leafy  branch  so 
that  his  daughter  and  her  companion  might  follow.  Clem  entered, 
but  the  girl  was  shaking  hands  with  the  young  man  in  the  stand- 
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up  collar  and  the  tall  hat.  Her  father,  stooping  to  look  through 
the  doorway,  saw  that  her  eyes  were  bent  on  the  turf  of  the 
bowling-green,  and  that  her  cheek  was  flushed  a  little.  He 
dro.Dped  the  branch  and  sat  down  in  a  corner  of  the  arbour,  with 
one  foot  on  the  seat.  ( You've  been  down  here  pretty  often  this 
season,'  he  said,  in  a  casual  tone,  '  haven't  you,  Clem  ? '  Clem 
nodded.  '  You  and  Sarah,  I  mean,'  said  the  other,  with  what 
looked  like  a  stifled  yawn. 

Clem  nodded  again,  and  Job  Round  looked  at  his  daughter 
through  the  leaf-latticed  doorway.  His  grey  eyes  were  half-closed, 
and  his  countenance  was  untroubled,  and  when  his  glance  strayed 
to  the  young  man  in  the  high  collar  it  underwent  no  change.  A 
miaute  or  two  later,  when  the  young  man  bustled  into  the  arbour 
with  a  tray  of  strawberries  and  cream  and  powdered  white  sugar, 
he  met  that  tranquil  glance  of  half-sleepy  observation,  and  was 
not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  it. 

<  I  didn't  like  to  keep  you  waiting,  Mr.  Round,'  said  the  young 
man,  'and  so  you  see  I  serve  you  with  my  own  hands.' 

'  Don't  brag  about  it,'  said  Mr.  Round,  sardonically.  '  I  have 
allowed  men  to  wait  on  me  with  whom  you  wouldn't  associate.' 

His  daughter  read  the  tone  rather  than  the  words,  and  looked 
at  him  with  a  glance  of  deprecation,  but  the  young  man,  who  read 
neither  words  nor  tone,  laughed  and  ducked  in  answer  as  if  he 
hal  received  a  compliment,  and  served  out  plates  and  spoons  with 
businesslike  dexterity.  This  done,  he  lingered  as  if  in  expectation 
of  a  request  to  remain,  but  Clem  was  a  thousand  miles  away  from 
him  in  fancy,  the  girl  was  too  shy  to  ask  him,  and  nothing  was 
farther  from  Job's  intention. 

*  Clem,  lad,'  said  Jobr  with  truly  masculine  wisdom,  *  that 
ycung  Whittaker  gets  into  my  throat  and  sticks  there,  like  a  fish- 
be  ne.  I  think,  of  all  the  despisable  young  men  I  know,  that  he 
is  king  and  captain.' 

6 1  don't  think  so,'  said  the  girl,  flushing  and  flashing.  (I  think 
him  very  agreeable  and  very  manly.' 

4  Pa,  pa,  pa,  pa ! '  said  her  father.  ( What  does  a  girl  know 
about  young  men  ?  ' 

Now,  perhaps  a  girl  knows  as  much  about  young  men  as  a 
young  man  knows  about  girls,  and  perhaps  neither  of  them  is 
v(  ry  learned  concerning  the  other.  Job  Round  was  known  in 
Castle  Barfield  as  a  great  traveller,  and  a  great  traveller  was 
supposed,  in  those  parts,  to  be  a  man  who  had  learned  the  world 
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in  more  senses  than  one ;  but  no  man  can  find  time  to  study 
everything,  and  Job  had  never  devoted  even  a  fraction  of  his  spare 
hours  to  the  study  of  feminine  human  nature. 

6  What's  the  matter  with  the  lad,  Job  ?  '  said  Clem,  lifting  his 
mild  brown  eyes  in  some  astonishment. 

6  Matter  with  him  ? '  returned  Job.  <  What  isn't  the  matter 
with  him?  I  can't  conceive  of  any  rightly  constituted  mind 
harbouring  anything  but  contempt  for  him.' 

When  a  father  thinks  that  a  young  man  holds  his  daughter's 
hand  a  thought  too  long,  or  fancies  that  his  daughter  lowers  her 
eyes  at  the  young  man's  presence,  and  when  he  has  strong  reasons 
for  thinking  poorly  of  the  young  man,  what  ought  he  to  do  ?  This 
is  a  problem  which  has  puzzled  many  fathers,  and  comparatively 
few  amongst  them  have  found  a  solution  altogether  comforting. 
Job  had  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt.  He  was  a  man  who  scorned  to 
puzzle  himself  about  anything.  There  was  but  one  way  in  the 
world  for  him,  and  that  was  his  own. 

Sarah  cared  less  for  strawberries  and  cream  that  afternoon 
than  a  healthy  girl  was  likely  to  care  after  a  leisurely  four-mile 
walk  on  a  summer  day.  The  young  man  in  the  tall  collar 
made  an  attempt  to  approach  her,  and  Job,  with  great  brusquerie 
of  manner,  shouted  for  him  to  draw  near,  and  paid  him  as  if  he 
had  been  a  waiter.  Mr.  Whittaker  longed  to  be  insolent — for  he 
saw  now  how  the  land  lay — but  it  was  not  easy  for  a  young  man 
of  his  calibre  to  be  insolent  with  Job  Eound,  and  of  the  two  inward 
prompters — the  fiery  and  the  mild-^he  preferred  to  follow  the 
more  prudent. 

Job  tucked  his  daughter  under  his  arm,  and  marched  her  from 
the  gardens  with  no  abatement  of  his  outward  tranquillity.  Clem 
followed  with  a  confused  sense  of  discomfort,  but  with  no  under- 
standing of  the  situation.  The  girl,  with  an  indignant  and  yet 
tender  swelling  at  the  heart,  thought  Mr.  Whittaker  an  amiable, 
manly,  and  ill-used  personage,  and  was  disposed,  in  a  general  way, 
to  be  rebellious  against  the  paternal  authority  and  judgment. 

On  the  way  back  the  talk  was  all  disjointed,  and  the  idyllic 
sentiment  of  the  early  afternoon  had  vanished,  as  such  delicate 
and  pleasant  things  have  a  knack  of  vanishing.  The  poet  parted 
from  his  companions  at  the  corner  of  the  lane  which  led  to  his 
father's  farm,  and  went  home  alone,  with  a  sense  of  lonely  sadness 
for  which  his  bodily  fatigue  was  partly  answerable. 

*  I  am  going  to  tea  at  Grandfather  Armstrong's,'  said  the  girl, 
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when  she  and  her  father  came  in  sight  of  Castle  Barfield  High 
Street 

<  Very  well,  my  dear,'  said  Job,  placidly.    '  Shall  I  call  for  you 
in  the  dusk  ?  ' 

'  If  you  like,  dear,'  returned  his  daughter,  melting  a  little. 
Surely  no  daughter  ever  had  a  better  father. 

4  Very  well,  then,  sweetheart,'  said  Job.     'I'll  be  there  at  nine 
o'clock.' 

\Vith  this  understanding  they  went  their  several  ways.  Job's 
figure  would  have  been  noticeable  elsewhere,  but  the  Castle 
Barield  folk  were  used  to  him,  and  were,  moreover,  the  sort  of 
people  who  find  anything  wonderful  and  strange  for  half  an  hour, 
and  straightway  cease  to  wonder.  He  had  found  for  the  parish  a 
bit  of  romance  once  upon  a  time,  but  that  was  long  ago,  almost 
time  out  of  mind  to  modern  fancies.  People  uninterestedly  re- 
membered that  his  father  had  turned  him  away  from  home  because 
he  had  wanted  to  marry  old  Armstrong's  daughter.  In  four  years' 
time  he  had  come  back  again  and  had  married  old  Armstrong's 
daughter  against  old  Armstrong's  will,  and  had  made  a  runaway 
match  of  it.  Then  he  had  once  more  returned,  and  had  built 
unto  himself  a  house,  and  had  dwelt  therein,  and  had  never  done 
a  hand's  turn  at  work,  being  described  as  a  gentleman  in  the  list 
of  voters  for  the  county,  and  having  made  in  some  far-away  place, 
known  vaguely  as  foreign  parts,  enough  money  to  live  on  com- 
fortably. Sometimes  he  talked  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Asuncion, 
Chili  and  Valparaiso,  and  once  or  twice  he  had  spoken  of  a  brief 
sojourn  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  but  these  were  names,  and  nothing 
more,  to  Castle  Barfield.  His  four  years'  absence  was  a  mystery; 
th(  origin  of  his  fortune  was  a  mystery ;  he  was  a  bit  of  a  mystery 
himself;  but  the  people  were  used  to  him,  and  had  long  ago 
ceased  to  puzzle  their  heads  about  him.  He  had  been  a  good 
huiband  whilst  his  wife  lived,  and  now  he  was  a  good  father.  His 
wife  had  a  noble  monument  of  white  marble,  which  must  have 
cost  a  pretty  handful  of  money,  and  he  had  never  been  a  day  in 
debt  to  any  man. 

He  walked  tranquilly  along  the  familiar  street,  and,  reaching 
hi;-  own  wicket-gate,  pushed  it  open  and  entered  the  garden.  In 
the  porch  of  the  cottage  was  a  lounging  chair,  and  he  dropped 
into  this  with  an  air  of  idleness  at  perfect  leisure,  and  filled  and 
smoked  his  pipe,  caressing  his  beard  the  while.  When  he  had 
finished  the  pipe,  he  knocked  out  the  dead  ashes  by  tapping  it 
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upon  his  heel,  and  filled  and  lit  it  anew.  His  face  was  a  study 
for  its  impassivity,  until,  with  the  last  whiff  of  the  second  pipe,  he 
rose  to  his  feet  and  smiled. 

( So  honest  Tom  Bowling  has  turned  up  again,  has  he  ? '  he 
said  to  himself,  with  an  enjoying  chuckle.  *  And  he's  vapouring 
about  his  buried  treasure  still!  I  wonder  if  he'd  give  tongue 
quite  as  noisily  if  he  guessed  that  I  was  near  enough  to  hear  him. 
On  second  thoughts,  I  don't  wonder.  I  know  he  wouldn't.' 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  Eing  of  Bells  (by  Abednego  Parker,  licensed  to  sell  tea, 
coffee,  snuff,  and  tobacco,  and  to  brew  ale,  beer,  and  cider  to  be 
drunk  on  the  premises)  was  once  on  a  time  the  very  heart  and 
centre  of  Castle  Barfield.  It  faced  the  parish  pound,  and  the 
parish  stocks  mouldered  and  rusted  harmlessly  before  its  very 
door.  The  parish  beadle  lived  hard  by,  and  would  drop  in  of  an 
evening  for  a  social  glass — a  genial  man  who  could  unbend  in 
spite  of  his  red-plush  waistcoat.  Next  door  but  one  to  the  beadle's 
residence  was  the  parish  church,  a  grey  old  barn  of  a  place,  with 
a  squab  Norman  tower  and  a  roof  of  red  tiles  and  green  houseleek. 
A  score  of  families  (generation  after  generation  the  same  names 
followed  one  another)  slept  in  the  green  graveyard,  and  the  sheep 
cropped  the  grass  above  them,  and  bleated  a  requiem  scarcely 
more  sleepy  than  their  lives  had  been. 

The  parish  pound  stood  at  the  junction  of  two  roads,  and  the 
King  of  Bells,  being  just  behind  it,  commanded  three  outlooks : 
that  to  the  front  embracing  the  stocks,  the  pound  itself,  and  the 
parish  church ;  that  to  the  right  the  park  of  the  local  nobleman ; 
and  that  to  the  left  a  long  stretch  of  rolling  pastoral  country  with 
a  town  in  the  peaceful  distance.  On  summer  evenings  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  house  sat  on  benches  out  of  doors  until  it  began 
to  grow  dark,  and  there  were  sometimes  two  or  three  sitting  on 
the  disused  and  battered  old  stocks,  each  with  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth  and  his  delft  mug  in  his  hand.  A  *  Well  I  niver !  Beest 
thee  i'  the  stocks  again?'  was  a  jest  which  rarely  failed  to  raise  its 
laugh  when  any  new  comer  chose  to  offer  it,  though  the  joke  was 
cracked — to  use  the  average  gently — a  hundred  times  a  year. 

The  big  square  tiles,  locally  called  *  quarries,'  with  which  the 
parlour  was  floored,  were  as  red  as  ripe  cherries  with  constant 
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scrubbing,  and  a  pink  prodigal  kept  sky-blue  pigs  in  a  picture  above 
the  mantel-shelf.  In  the  sanded  kitchen  a  generous  fire  burned  in 
all  weathers,  and  on  winter  nights  the  glazed  red  calico  curtains 
gave  such  a  promise  of  warmth  within  as  few  wayfarers  with  the 
price  of  a  pint  about  them  had  the  heart  to  fight  against.  But 
it  was  summer  weather,  and  perhaps  the  generous  fire  within  had 
something  to  do  with  the  general  preference  for  open  air. 

The  Ring  of  Bells  was  only  the  rallying-place  of  a  village  now, 
for  Castle  Barfield  had  grown  clean  away  from  it.  Fifty  years 
earlier,  the  heath  on  which  the  town  came  afterwards  to  be  built 
was  broken  only  by  the  great  coaching  road  between  Liverpool 
ani  London,  and  the  oldsters  still  spoke  of  'takin'  a  walk  down 
to  the  Yeth,'  when  they  wished  to  indicate  a  visit  to  the  town. 

Job  Eound  and  his  daughter  had  passed  the  house  on  their 
wry  homeward,  and  then  only  a  solitary  carter  had  stood,  mug  in 
hand,  at  the  door,  whilst  his  horse  meditated  above  the  trough 
with  the  water  dripping  diamonds  from  his  muzzle.  Two  or  three 
hours  later  the  customary  guests  were  in  their  customary  places. 
A  mile  away,  the  loungers  at  any  house  of  entertainment  of  the 
rank  of  the  t!Ring  of  Bells  would  have  been  clothed  in  prodigiously 
hc^avy  flannels  and  brimless,  basin-shaped  caps.  Here  everybody 
was  in  corduroys,  as  to  the  lower  man,  and  the  elders  wore  small- 
clothes with  ribbed  stockings  of  grey  worsted.  Smock-frocks  were 
the  rule,  and  the  men  in  small  clothes  wore  also,  for  the  most 
p;irt,  rusty  silk  hats  with  flaccid  brims.  Castle  Barfield  was  Black 
Country,  but  the  Ring  of  Bells,  though  only  a  mile  away,  was 
rural,  and  its  frequenters  were  all  agricultural.  It  might  happen 
— it  did  happen  pretty  often — that  the  men  of  the  heavy  flannels 
were  at  work  in  the  grimy,  unsunned  depths  of  the  earth,  hundreds 
of  feet  below  the  very  field  where  the  men  of  the  smock-frocks 
were  at  work  on  the  golden,  sunlit  surface. 

The  beadle  and  a  small  tradesman  had  one  bench  to  them- 
selves, and  were  the  aristocrats  of  the  assembly.  The  rest,  with 
one  exception,  were  yokels  fresh  from  the  hayfield.  The  excep- 
tion was  fresh  from  the  hayfield  too,  but  it  was  a  little  surprising 
1  o  find  him  attired  like  the  rest,  and  to  hear  him  talking  their 
i  alk  of  crops  and  weather  and  the  weight  of  hay  to  the  acre.  One 
<  >f  his  companions,  attired  in  the  uniform  of  a  guardsman,  would 
have  looked  no  more  like  a  man  in  masquerade  than  he  did  in 
liis  smock-frock  and  battered  billycock.  He  was  burnt  to  a  coffee- 
brown  by  foreign  suns ;  his  billycock  hat  was  set  at  the  back  of 
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his  head  in  rollicking  nautical  style  ;  he  wore  a  thin  ring  of  gold 
wire  in  each  ear ;  his  wrists  and  the  backs  of  his  hands  were  dark 
blue  with  tattoo  marks ;  and  his  beard  and  moustache  helped  out 
the  surprising  contrast  his  whole  appearance  presented  to  that  of 
the  men  about  him.  His  characteristic  expression  was  one  of 
cheerful  impudence  and  daredevilry ;  but  a  great  scar,  beginning 
at  the  roots  of  the  hair  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  forehead, 
narrowly  missing  the  eye,  traversing  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  and 
losing  itself  in  the  moustache  above  the  left-hand  corner  of  the 
mouth,  had  given  him  a  singularly  sinister  and  dangerous  look. 
When  he  walked  he  had  a  nautical  roll,  distinct  from  the  clod- 
hopping  gait,  and  a  man  with  half  an  eye  could  have  sworn  to  him 
for  a  sailor. 

6  Your  name,  I  am  given  to  understand,5  said  the  beadle,  '  is 
Bowlin5?' 

'  Eight  you  are,  shipmet,'  returned  the  man  with  the  scar. 
6  So  chrissened  in  the  port  o'  Plymouth  in  the  year  eighteen 
hunderd.' 

'Which  meks  you  fifty-eight  this  present  'ear?'  said  the 
beadle. 

6  Eight  you  are  again,  shipmet.' 

'  You'm  a  talkin','  said  the  tradesman,  who  was  old  and 
shrivelled,  and  had  a  piping  voice,  '  to  the  biddle  of  this  parish. 
I've  allays  heerd  as  the  biddle  of  a  parish  was  a  mon  to  be  civil 
spoke  to.' 

'  Eight  yon  are,  gran'ther,'  said  Mr.  Bowling.  '  But  I've  seen 
the  biddle  of  a  parish  br'iled  before  to-day,  in  savage  parts,  and 
shall  again,  maybe.  Wherefore  let  every  man  treat  his  neighbour 
friendly  and  respectful,  but  expect  no  further.' 

*  Well,'  said  the  parish  official,  who  was  a  degenerate  fellow 
for  a  beadle,  and  had  no  care  to  stickle  for  his  dignity,  '  if  you 
have  sin  a  biddle  toasted,  that's  so  much  the  wuss  for  him,  but 
no  partic'lar  charge  o'  mine.  I  was  goin'  to  say  as  the  talk  here 
is  as  you've  sin  a  goodish  piece  o'  foreign  parts.' 

'  Bless  your  heart,'  returned  Mr.  Bowling,  fi  there's  no  parts 
foreign  to  me,  "  from  Greenland's  icy  mountains  to  India's  coral 
strand."  Only  there  ain't  any  coral  strands  about  the  Indies, 
nayther  East  nor  West,  but  what's  that  matter?' 

'  When  you  sayin'  as  theer's  no  parts  foreign  to  you,'  pursued 
the  beadle,  '  you  meanin'  as  you've  sin  'em  all? ' 

<  All ! '  said  Mr.  Bowling. 
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4  Well  then,  if  a  mon  can  mek  so  bode,  how  comes  it  as  you've 
picked  up  milkin'  and  mowin'  and  ploughin'  ?  Keapin'  I  can't 
jei  undertek  to  spake  on,  seein'  as  harvest  time  eeat  gone  o'er 
we  heads  yet.' 

< 1  picked  'em  up,'  returned  the  traveller,  c  ah !  and  more  to 
the  back  of  'em,  afore  I  ever  see  blue  water.  As  the  song  says, 
"  I  was  brought  up  for  to  reap  and  to  mow,  and  to  plough  and 
to  sow,  and  to  be  a  farmer's  baw-aw-oy,  and  to  be  a  farmer's 
boy."  ' 

He  chanted  the  last  line  and  its  refrain  in  a  growling  bass, 
and  took  a  swaggering  pull  at  his  mug. 

4  Ah  ! '  said  the  beadle,  thoughtfully,  <  bred  up  to  it,  was  you  ? 
You've  sin  a  many  strange  sights,  doubtliss  ? ' 

'  I've  seen  pretty  well  whatever  there  is  to  see,'  replied  Mr. 
Bowling.  '  I've  been  everywhere.' 

4  It's  a  honest  byword,'  said  the  shrivelled  old  tradesman,  with 
a  laugh,  '  as  a  rollin'  stone  gethers  no  moss.' 

6  Maybe,  gran'ther,'  said  Mr.  Bowling,  with  a  nod  at  the  old 
sai  irist,  '  I've  gathered  more  moss  in  my  time  than  you'd  think 
for.  What  d'ye  say  to  fifty  thousand  pound  in  gold,  eh  ?  I 
had  a  fair  half  o'  that  once — a  fair  half!  See  that  finger? 
Theer's  no  nail  on  it.  Why  ?  Why  ain't  there  a  nail  on  it  ?  The 
others  has  all  got  nails.  Why  ain't  there  one  there  on  that 
finger?  I'll  tell  you.  There  was  fifty  thousand  pound  afore  me, 
and  a  fair  half  of  it  mine,  mind  you,  and  I  was  that  greedy  to 
run  my  hands  in  it,  and  to  get  into  it  up  to  my  elbers,  like  as  if 
'twas  water,  I  tore  that  nail  off,  and  it  never  growed  again.'  He 
looked  about  him  with  an  air  of  challenge.  The  men  in  the  smock- 
frocks  stared  stupidly  at  him  or  at  one  another;  the  beadle 
seemed  less  amazed  than  might  have  been  expected  of  him ;  and 
the  ancient  tradesman's  gaptoothed  gums  were  bared  with  a 
derisive  laugh.  *  Ah ! '  said  Mr.  Bowling,  c  you  think  as  I'm  a 
liar,  don't  you  ? ' 

'  That's  the  truest  word  as  you've  spoke  yit,  young  mon,'  said 
the  ancient  tradesman. 

1  Well,'  said  Mr.  Bowling,  unabashed,  6  it  bespeaks  your  igno- 
rance properly.  You  haven't  been  nowhere,  and  you  haven't  seen 
nothin',  nor  done  nothin'  except  grow  mouldy,  like  a  piece  of 
cheese  in  a  mouse-trap,  and  it  comes  natural  to  a  man  like  you 
to  think  as  anything  surprisin'  is  a  lie.  If  I  was  as  ignorant  as 
you  are,  I  should  think  it  was  a  lie  myself.' 
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'How  come  you,'  inquired  the  beadle,  <wi'  sich  a  sum  o' 
money  ? ' 

6  Ah ! '  returned  Mr.  Bowling,  (  that's  tellings,— ain't  it  ?  It 
was  come  by  honest,  that  sum  o'  money  was,  and  half  of  it  was 
mine — fair  and  square  mine,  it  was.' 

6  Well,'  said  the  beadle,  '  with  a  sum  o'  money  like  that  you'd 
be  welly  as  rich  as  my  lord  here.5  He  nodded  his  head  backwards 
in  the  direction  of  the  park.  <  How  come  you  to  drap  it,  having 
once  puck  it  up  ?  ' 

'  Do  you  see  this  ? '  asked  Mr.  Bowling  in  answer,  drawing  a 
finger  along  the  scar  which  disfigured  his  face.  '  I  come  by  that 
a-defendin'  of  my  property,  and  J  was  left  for  dead,  I  was.  One 
of  these  days  I  may  alight  upon  the  man  that  done  that.'  He 
nodded  darkly,  and,  having  drained  his  mug,  arose,  shook  himself, 
filled  and  lit  his  pipe  with  great  deliberation,  and,  receiving  no 
reply  to  his  last  speech,  rolled  off  with  his  smock-frock  gathered 
in  a  great  bunch  at  his  waist. 

*  'Nias  an'  Sapyra,'  said  the  ancient  tradesman  to  the  beadle, 
'  mought  ha'  picked  up  summat  if  they'd  lived  i'  these  daysen  i' 
Castle  Barfield.' 

6  Well,  Eeuben,'  said  the  beadle,  pulling  at  his  churchwarden 
in  a  contemplative  way,  *I  baint  agooin'  to  deny  as  theer  is  some 
finished  deceivers  i'  Castle  Barfield.  But  I'm  of  a  mind  to  think 
as  theer's  a  word  o'  truth  i'  that  mon's  statement.' 

'John,'  said  the  old  man,  'I  thought  thee  hadst  more 
gumption.' 

6  Didst  tek  note  o'  the  finger-nail,  gaffer  ? '  asked  the  beadle. 
6  What  'd  bring  a  thing  like  that  in  a  mon's  yed  ?  Who'd  ha' 
thought  o'  that  if  he  hadn't  been  through  wi'  it  ?  ' 

'  In  the  grainin'  of  a  door,'  replied  the  ancient,  '  theer's  a 
variety  o'  coats  o'  paint  required,  an'  theer's  marking  wi'  various- 
sized  combs,  and  all  the  touches  wi'  the  rag  an'  the  finger.  A 
mon  o'  discernation,  John,  teks  note  o'  them  things.  If,  as  a 
wood-grainer,  I  design  for  to  desave  my  feller  men,  I  must  look 
at  what  'd  come  in  in  natur',  and  set  forth  my  works  accordin.' 
I  speakin'  i'  parables  to  put  forrad  my  meanin',  just  as  a  mon 
shades  his  eyesen  from  the  too-much  light  to  see  the  better  for  it.' 

<  The  words  o'  the  wise  an'  their  dark  sayin's,'  said  the  beadle, 
*  is  a  text  as  I've  heerd  handled  afore  to-day ;  an'  a  sage  mon  may 
talk  i'  that  way  for  the  better  settin'  forth  what  he  manes.  But 
as  to  the  likeliness  betwixt  that  finger-nail  and  the  grainin'  of  a 
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this  to  be  considered.  How  'ud  you  set  about  t' 
imitate  a  wood  as  you'd  niver  sin?  Tell  me  that,  now,  Keuben.' 

6  Theer's  a  deal  i'  what  you  sayin','  the  old  man  allowed 
after  many  deliberate  puffs  at  his  pipe.  '  An' — come  to  think  on 
it — it  is  a  oddish  soort  o'  thing  for  a  mon  to  light  upon  in  a 
mere  lyin'  speckilation.  It  certainly  stands  to  the  likelihood  o' 
natur',  as  a  mon  Jud  want  to  wash  his  hands  in  that  much  golden 
money  if  he  belonged  to  it,  and  had  it  all  there  anunst  him 
bodily,  an'  it  stands  to  the  likelihood  o'  natur'  as  the  gold  'ud  lie 
ciose  an'  heavy.' 

'  Eight,  Keuben,'  said  the  beadle.  'An',  again,  it  eeat  the 
sort  o'  thing  as  a  mon  'ud  think  on  till  he  abode  awhile  to  turn  it 
over.  An'  if  a  reflectful  mon  like  thee  can  on'y  begin  to  see  it, 
when  he's  turned  it  o'er  after  hearin'  on  it,  what  'ud  bring  a  chump- 
t  eaded  chap  like  that  t'  invent  it  ?  ' 

'  Theer's  rayson  in  what  thee  sayst,  ode  lad,'  replied  the 
ancient ;  '  theer's  rayson  in  it.' 

'  He's  been  about  a  bit,  that  chap  has,'  the  beadle  began  again, 
after  an  interval  of  sipping  and  smoking.  '  Them  gypsy  fellers 
as  is  campin'  at  the  foot  o'  the  Beacon  come  down  to  Farmer 
Cache's  place  (to  see  what  they  could  lay  their  pickers  an'  stealers 
en,  I  mek  no  doubt),  an',  as  I  am  given  t'  understand,  this 
Bowling  held  speech  wi'  'em,  i'  their  own  lingo.' 

*  Ah ! '  said  the  elder,  <  I  heerd  tell  so.  The  tongue  is 
Spanish,  wheer  the  black  Spanish  breed  o'  fowls  is  brought  from. 
The  Duke  fowt  theer,  a  many  'ears  ago,  agen  Bonyparty.  But 
theer's  moor  nor  one  i'  this  parish  as  can  talk  to  them  chaps. 
Theer's  Sojer  Wilkins  for  one,  and  theer's  'Zekiel  Eound's  son 
Job  for  another.  But  as  for  'Zekiel's  lad,  he's  a  don  at  foreign 
iongues,  an'  he  can  talk  to  the  glass-blowers  as  if  he'd  been 
brought  up  among  'em.' 

6  They'm  mostly  Frenchmen,  I  believe  ? '  said  the  beadle. 

6  Mostly,'  replied  the  ancient,  *  but  theer's  Germanys  among 
?em,  an'  they've  all  got  different  lingos.  I'm  give  to  believe  as 
the  Germanys  talks  as  different  from  the  Frenchmen  as  the 
Frenchmen  do  from  we.  I  needn't  tell  thee,  Jack, — as  goest  to 
church  o'  business  every  Sunday,  whether  thee  lik'st  or  not — as 
that's  a  outcome  o'  the  Tower  o'  Babel.  Theer's  a  tale  about  that 
;is  I  misdoubt  to  be  a  fable,  but  it's  said  as  one  lad  was  i'  the 
belief  as  he  was  talkin'  Hebrew  theer,  but  he  was  chatterin'  i'  one 
o'  the  new  tongues  as  was  gi'en  'em  for  their  punishment,  an'  the 
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master-builder  waxed  that  wroth  at  him  he  lent  him  a  clout  across 
the  mazzard  with  a  trowelful  o'  mortar,  an'  while  he  was  splutterin' 
to  free  his  tongue  he  invented  the  Welch.' 

The  town  in  the  peaceful  distance  lay  drowned  in  an  amber 
haze,  and  now  and  then  in  the  towering  elms  which  shadowed  the 
Eing  of  Bells  a  rook  cawed  sleepily.  When  the  voices  of  the 
speakers  paused  any  faint  and  far-off  sound  became  clear,  and 
the  clamping  of  a  woman's  pattens  two  hundred  yards  away  was 
quite  noisy.  The  church  tower  was  eighty  yards  away,  but  the 
loungers  heard  the  grumble  and  mumble  of  the  works  of  the  old 
clock  as  it  prepared  to  strike,  and  listened  for  the  sounding  of 
the  hour.  It  •  came  mellow  and  slow,  and  the  tone  of  the  last 
stroke  lingered  on  the  breathless  air. 

'  Nine  o'clock,'  said  the  beadle.  '  Time  we  was  a  thinkin' 
about  bed,  Eeuben.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Eeuben,  '  it's  all  i'  the  day's  work.  Good  night, 
lads.  Hello,  John !  Who's  that  a-comin'  round  by  the  church  ? 
My  ode  eyesen  bain't  as  good  as  they  used  to  be.' 

'  It's  young  Whittaker,  from  the  Strawberry  Gardens,'  returned 
the  beadle.  '  He's  dressed  too,'  he  added  after  a  pause,  during 
which  the  figure  drew  nearer — *  dressed  up  to  the  knocker.  Good 
night,  Mr.  Whittaker.  How's  things  at  home  ?  ' 

4  Ah,  Jakes,'  said  Mr.  Wrhittaker, '  how  de  do  ?  There's  a  very 
decent  glass  of  beer  to  be  had  at  the  Eing  o'  Bells,  I  fancy, 
isn't  there  ?  I'll  try  one.  It's  thirstyish  weather.' 

The  landlord  had  come  out  to  hear  the  clock  strike,  and  now 
stood  in  the  doorway  with  his  hands  underneath  his  white  apron. 

6  Will  you  step  in,  sir  ? '  said  the  landlord. 

6  No,  no,'  cried  Mr.  Whittaker,  looking  about  him  with  a  con- 
descending air,  '  I'll  take  it  in  good  company.' 

The  landlord  brought  out  a  jug  and  a  glass,  and  the  young 
man  stood  there  jauntily  to  take  them  from  him. 

'  It's  likely  weather  for  the  hay  harvest,  Mr.  Whittaker,'  said 
the  landlord. 

6  Yes,'  said  the  young  man,  sipping  at  his  beer.  '  I  met  a 
dangerous-looking  sort  of  customer  at  the  top  of  Dead  Man's 
Lane — a  grizzled  fellow  with  a  great  cut  across  his  face.  Is  he 
known  about  here  ?  Who  is  he  ?  ' 

'  He's  a  straanger,  Mr.  Whittaker,'  said  the  elderly  Eeuben. 
'  He  gives  it  forth  as  he's  a  ode  sailor,  but  it  appears  as  he  was 
brought  up  to  the  farmin',  an'  Farmer  Bache  has  gi'en  him 
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employment.  He's  been  a  tellin'  we '  And  the  old  man  began 

to  tell  Mr.  Bowling's  story. 

4  You're  not  green  enough  to  believe  that,'  said  Mr.  Whittaker, 
at  the  close  of  the  narrative.  '  Is  he,  Jakes  ?  I  didn't  half  like 
ths  fellow's  looks,  I  can  tell  you,  when  I  met  him  in  that  lonely 
place  between  Jacob's  ladder  and  the  top  of  the  lane.' 

'He's  a  civil-spoke  feller  enough,'  said  Keuben,  'an'  I  think 
theer's  no  harm  in  him,  though  he  may  be  a  bit  of  a  bragger  in 
his  daily  walk  and  conversation.  I  should  main  well  like  to  get 
him  along  wi'  somebody  as  could  mek  him  prewve  his  words — 
like  Mr.  Eound,  for  instance.  He's  one  o'  the  few  i'  this  parish 
as  foreign  parts  is  known  to,  though  maybe  it's  so  long  since  he 
was  theer  as  he's  forgot  'em.' 

Mr.  Whittaker  said  good  night  and  went  his  way  towards  the 
tcwn,  thinking  no  further  of  ancient  Keuben's  tale.  The  night 
was  cool  and  balmy  after  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  young  man 
strode  along  briskly,  indulging  in  his  own  fancies.  He  was  not 
a  very  fanciful  person  by  nature,  but  there  is  a  condition  which 
has  been  known  to  most  of  us  as  affording  the  rarest  of  stimulants 
to  the  imagination,  and  Mr.  Whittaker,  according  to  his  lights 
and  his  nature,  was  experiencing  the  result  of  that  condition.  As 
water  is  tinted  by  the  soil  it  flows  through,  and  as  the  nature  of 
tl.e  soil  may  make  it  turbid  or  leave  it  limpid,  may  receive  it  clear 
and  send  it  on  foul,  or  receive  it  foul  and  purify  it,  so  is  the  stream 
of  every  human  passion  enfouled  or  filtered  by  the  heart  it  flows 
through.  It  is  probable  enough  that  most  of  the  real  passions 
were  dirty  to  begin  with,  but  civilisation  has  filtered  a  good  many 
into  purity,  and  religion  has  made  some  poisonous  waters  whole- 
some. Yet,  if  you  turn  back  any  one  of  these  purified  streams 
into  its  unclean  old  channel  (a  thing  which  nature  and  circum- 
sfance  contrive  to  do  every  day  of  the  week  and  every  hour  of 
the  day),  you  can  have  as  vile  a  flow  as  the  arboreal  ape  was 
content  to  drink  at.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  who  defined  grati- 
tude, for  instance,  as  a  lively  sense  of  favours  to  come,  did  little 
more  than  turn  that  purest  stream  into  its  first  channel,  and  see 
\\hat  a  sewer  he  makes  it.  There  are  hearts  which  taint  that 
very  water  of  life  which  we  call  love,  until  only  the  heart's  owner 
aid  his  like  can  bear  to  look  at  it. 

According  to  his  lights,  and  after  the  pattern  of  his  nature, 
Mr.  Aaron  Whittaker  was  in  love,  and  as  in  the  pairing  season, 
under  the  influence  of  the  tender  passion,  a  brighter  iris  changes 
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on  the  burnished  dove,  so  the  young  man's  outward  adornments 
began  to  shine  more  gloriously  than  they  were  wont.  The  county 
tradesman  who  tailored  him  had  sleepless  nights  over  the  thought 
of  young  Mr.  Whittaker's  coats  and  trousers,  and  the  young  man 
so  tyrannised  over  and  imprisoned  his  corns  that  they  martyred 
him  in  their  retaliation.  So  early  as  1858  it  began  to  be  per- 
mitted to  young  gentlemen  to  wear  moustaches,  and  Mr.  Whittaker 
availed  himself  of  the  recent  relaxation  in  the  rules  of  fashion. 
He  was  tall  and  erect,  and  had  a  sort  of  dashing  manner,  an  elastic 
swagger,  which  was  not  at  all  disliked  by  the  young  women  of 
Castle  Barfield  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Everybody  knows  how  curiously  physical  characteristics  crop 
out  in  a  family  after  lying  in  abeyance  for  many  generations,  and 
it  is  likely  that  if  the  complete  spiritual  analysis  of  a  family  were 
as  commonly  to  be  met  with  as  a  family  portrait  gallery,  every- 
body would  discern  the  same  fact  in  its  relation  to  morals.  Now, 
given  a  marriage  which  took  place,  let  us  say,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  by  which  a  woman  of  rare  moral  quality,  and  de- 
scended from  people  like  herself,  was  united  to  a  specious  scoundrel 
who  descended  from  unprincipled  people.  Facial  quality  and 
moral  quality  do  not  travel  together,  and  a  grandson's  grandson 
will  crop  up  with  the  face  of  the  saintly  forgotten  grandmother's 
grandmother  and  the  soul  of  her  scamp  of  a  husband. 

Aaron  was  a  handsome  lad,  and  if  he  had  not  been  so  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  would  have  been  pleasanter  to  look  at  than  he 
was.  Some  one  of  his  ancestors  had  bequeathed  him  a  good  big  head, 
and  some  other  of  his  forbears  had  left  him  a  rather  tawdry  lining 
for  it.  His  eyes  were  eloquent  of  good  qualities,  which  in  them- 
selves he  not  merely  did  not  own,  but  for  the  most  part  despised. 
An  ugly  spirit,  moving  within  a  beautiful  frame,  will  take  a  whole 
lifetime  to  carve  his  tenement  to  his  own  likeness,  and  unless  he 
work  by  special  means — as  by  a  peevish  temper,  which,  perhaps, 
is  the  quickest  tool  of  all — he  has  scarcely  made  a  mark  at  five- 
and-twenty.  Give  him  another  quarter  of  a  century,  and  see  how 
the  crafty  fiend  has  chiselled  the  corners  of  the  mouth  and  pinched 
the  eyes,  or  how  the  filthy  fiend  has  thickened  the  lips  and  nose ! 
Be  shy  in  professing  to  read  the  faces  of  young  men,  lest  you 
read  grandmamma  whilst  grandpapa  looks  out  through  those  in- 
nocent eyes,  or  the  rake's  transmitted  features  lead  you  to  mistrust 
that  fine  old  gentleman,  his  father,  here  once  more  present  in  the 
spirit  before  you. 
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The  young  fellow  went  on  with,  his  swaggering,  elastic  step 
until  he  reached  Job  Bound's  cottage  gate,  and  there  he  paused. 
The  grass  grew  thick  beneath  the  hedge  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so 
on  either  side  the  gate,  and  Aaron  had  chosen  grass  in  preference  to 
gravel  as  being  less  likely  to  prate  of  his  whereabouts  to  Job 
Bound's  ears,  but  he  found  the  cottage  in  darkness,  and  stood  at  the 
gate  awhile  in  indecision.  Sarah  sometimes  walked  out  alone  of 
an  evening,  and  by  pure  accident  encountered  Mr.  Whittaker.  She 
never  made  an  appointment  with  him,  and  was  always  prodigiously 
surprised  to  meet  him.  Mr.  Whittaker  had  always  had  a  sort  of 
undefined  objection  to  the  thought  of  an  encounter  with  Miss 
Boand's  father,  and  after  that  afternoon's  experience  he  felt  no 
easier  in  his  mind.  It  was  evident  that  the  father  did  not  like 
him,  but  then  the  daughter  did,  and  it  was  the  daughter  and  not 
the  father  whom  he  wanted  to  marry.  It  was  a  matter  of  notoriety 
in  Castle  Barfield  that  whatever  Miss  Bound  wanted  her  father 
gave  her,  and  though  Job  himself  was  one  of  the  most  intractable 
of  men,  the  girl  could  wind  him  round  her  little  finger.  To  avoid 
Job,  to  keep  in  the  girl's  good  books,  and  to  leave  her  to  influence 
her  father,  was  obviously  Aaron's  only  policy.  He  had  the  wit  to 
guess  that  she  would  be  no  worse  disposed  to  him  because  of  her 
father's  discourteous  treatment  of  him  that  afternoon,  and,  even  if 
she  were,  there  was  a  double  reason  why  he  should  see  her. 

He  prowled  about  the  cottage  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so, 
in  the  hope  of  detecting  some  sign  of  life  in  it,  and  at  length, 
giving  up  all  hope  for  the  time,  he  set  out  for  the  Barfield  Arms. 
Ho  was  the  only  son  of  his  widowed  mother,  and  having  a  pretty 
fair  command  of  money,  it  was  a  habit  of  his,  when  he  visited  the 
town,  to  take  a  bed  at  the  hotel  and  to  breakfast  there.  When 
he  swaggered  into  the  bar  his  face  fell  a  little,  for  there  stood 
Job  Bound,  and  he  had  a  shrewd  fear  that  Job  would  suspect  the 
purpose  which  had  brought  him  to  Barfield.  But  there  were 
half-a-dozen  people  to  shake  hands  with  him,  and  by  the  time 
thit  friendly  ceremony  was  over  he  had  recovered  his  self- 
possession. 

'I  heard  a  droll  story  to-night,  Mrs.  Warton,'  said  he, 
addressing  the  landlady.  '  There's  a  little  bit  of  a  romance  going 
on  down  our  way,  it  seems.' 

In  places  like  Castle  Barfield,  where  there  is  never  much  news 
stirring,  a  story  like  that  of  Mr.  Bowling  was  likely  to  pass  from 
lip  to  lip  with  some  rapidity,  and  Aaron  told  it  with  considerable 
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spirit  and  humour.  Job  Kound,  with  his  back  against  the  door- 
post and  his  massive  arms  folded  across  his  chest,  seemed  scarcely 
to  listen,  until  the  young  man  felt  emboldened  to  bring  his  name 
into  his  speech. 

c  He's  a  bragging  sort  of  a  fellow,'  said  Aaron,  « and  as  full  of 
lies  as  an  egg's  full  of  meat.  It'd  be  a  treat  if  some  gentleman 
who's  really  been  in  foreign  parts,  and  can  talk  the  foreign  tongues, 
M  meet  him  and  take  him  down  a  peg  or  two.  But  I  don't  know 
that  there's  anybody  in  Castle  Barfield  who  could  do  as  much, 
unless  it's  Mr.  Round.' 

*  Have  you  seen  the  fellow  ? '  said  Job. 

*0h  yes,  sir,'  replied  Aaron,  with  great  suavity.  'He's  a 
biggish  chap  with  a  very  dark  skin,  and  a  mark  across  his  face 
which  looks  as  if  it  must  have  gone  pretty  near  to  finishing  his 
lies  when  he  got  it.' 

*  Strange  things  happen  in  wild  lands,  Mr.  \Vhittaker,'  said 
Job,  smiling,  *  and  the  man  may  tell  the  truth,  after  all.' 

*  Oh !     He  may,  no  doubt,'  cries  Aaron,  anxious  to  propitiate, 
and  delighted  to  find  the  big  man  in  so  pleasant  a  mood.     '  If 
you'd  like  to  have  a  talk  with  him — it  might  be  interesting  to 
you,  Mr.  Round — I'd  undertake  to  get  him  down  to  the  Ring  o' 
Bells,  any  evening.     I  don't  know  him,  but  that  sort  of  man  '11 
go  anywhere  for  a  skinful  of  drink.' 

'  Thanks,'  said  Job,  *  don't  trouble.  I'm  going  down  to  Bache's 
farm  to-morrow,  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  come  across  him  there. 
Good  night.' 

He  nodded  about  him,  and  was  gone,  smiling  still. 

*  I'd  like  to  be  theer,'  said  one  of  the  bar  loungers,  *  if  so  be 
as  Mr.  Round  should  meet  him.     See  how  he  laffed  when  he 
went  out  ?      I'll  bet  as  theer's  a  good  tek-down  awaitin'  that 
feller,  Mr.  Whittaker.' 

'  Thomas,'  said  Job  to  himself,  as  he  crossed  the  street,  still 
smiling,  *  you  are  as  indiscreet  as  ever.  And  how  I  shall  surprise 
you,  to  be  sure.' 

CHAPTER  III. 

MR.  BOWLING,  all  on  a  July  morning  early,  armed  himself  with  a 
billhook,  and,  drawing  on  a  pair  of  hedger's  gloves,  went  forth,  in 
obedience  to  instructions,  to  trim  the  hedge  which  parted  his 
employer's  garden  from  the  roadway.  There  had  been  a  passing 
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thunderstorm  in  the  night,  and  the  whole  country  side,  as  it  pre- 
sented itself  to  Mr.  Bowling's  gaze,  looked  as  if  it  had  been  clean 
washed  and  dressed  in  its  gala  clothes  for  a  general  holiday.  The 
see  at  of  the  fields  and  the  fresh  earth  was  singularly  mild  and 
sweet,  and  he  took  in  the  pleasant  morning  air  in  great  gulps 
as  if  he  were  greedy  of  it.  With  a  leisurely  manner  he  swung 
himself  up  into  the  end  of  the  thick-grown  hedge,  and  began  to 
chop  there  at  the  too-luxurious  branches,  pausing  every  now  and 
then  to  look  about  him  as  if  he  owned  the  landscape,  and,  on  the 
whole,  was  inclined  to  be  pleased  with  it. 

He  had  been  at  work  in  this  easy-going  fashion  for,  perhaps, 
ha!f-an-hour,  when  he  drew  off  his  gloves,  and,  taking  a  short  black 
clay  from  the  band  of  his  rusty  hat,  he  struck  a  lucifer  match 
upon  his  corduroy  trousers,  and  gave  a  rejoicing  suck  or  two,  with 
the  flame  of  the  match  at  the  bowl  of  the  pipe.  Then  he  took 
another  look  about  him,  and  reached  out  a  hand  for  one  of  the 
discarded  gloves.  Drawing  this  slowly  on,  he  moved  round  to 
enlarge  his  view  of  the  landscape,  and  on  a  sudden  his  eyes  became 
fixed,  and  his  whole  countenance  was  suffused  with  an  expression 
of  the  most  intense  amazement.  His  pipe  fell  from  his  mouth, 
his  hands  dropped  to  his  sides,  and  he  stood  staring  like  a  man 
possessed.  Five  or  six  yards  away  was  Job  Kound,  with  a  cigar 
cocked  upwards  from  one  corner  of  his  mouth.  He  had  taken  a 
seat  on  the  stump  of  a  felled  pollard  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of 
grass  by  the  brook  side,  and,  bending  forward  with  a  light  stick 
held  in  both  hands  between  his  knees,  he  regarded  Mr.  Bowling 
with  an  eye  of  waggish  amusement. 

'  By  the  Lord ! '  said  Mr.  Bowling,  '  I've  come  upon  him.' 

<  (rood  morning,'  said  Job,  in  a  casual  tone.  '  Nice  weather, 
isa't  it? '  His  voice  was  steady  enough,  but  his  eyes  were  alight 
with  humour.  Perhaps  the  humour  was  of  a  rather  mischievous 
cast.  There  was  something  in  the  look  which  bred  a  change  in 
Mr.  Bowling's  aspect  anyhow,  and  that  gentleman's  expression 
changed  from  unmixed  amazement  to  a  doubtful  discomfort.  He 
dropped  from  the  bank,  picked  up  his  fallen  pipe,  took  a  pull  at 
it  to  see  that  it  was  still  alight,  and  then  took  to  staring  again  at 
Job  as  if  he  were  an  apparition  from  another  world. 

4  I've  come  upon  him,'  he  said  again,  after  a  lengthy  pause ; 
'and  I  should  have  knowed  him  anywheres.  Johnny,  old  pal, 
how  are  you  ?  It  does  a  man's  heart  good  to  come  across  a  chum 
like  this,  after  the  expierance  of  a  quarter  of  a  centry.' 
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4  I  thought  you'd  like  to  see  me,'  Job  answered,  with  the 
mischievous  smile  still  twinkling  in  his  grey  eyes.  4  I  was  told 
you  were  to  be  found  here,  and  I  thought  I'd  give  you  the  pleasure 
of  a  look  at  me.  You  don't  seem  to  enjoy  it  nearly  as  much  as  I 
expected.  You  don't  look  as  if  it  "  did  a  man's  heart  good  to  come 
across  a  chum  like  this  after  the  expierance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
centry."  I'm  afraid  you're  a  bit  of  a  flatterer,  William,  and  that 
you  don't  greatly  care  to  see  me,  after  all.' 

4  Thomas,'  said  Mr.  Bowling,  correcting  him  in  a  surly  way. 
4  Thomas  Bowling  ;  so  christened  at  the  port  of  Plymouth,  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred.' 

4  And  William  Dean,'  returned  his  companion,  with  humorous 
gravity ;  4  so  christened  at  the  port  of  Bristol.  Wasn't  it  Bristol, 
William  ?  And  Kobert  Harford ;  so  christened  at  the  port  of 
Liverpool.  Was  it  Liverpool,  Kobert  ?  Or  London  ?  I  forget, 
"  after  the  expierance  of  a  quarter  of  a  centry." ' 

4  You  ain't  altered  much,'  said  Mr.  Bowling,  staring  at  him 
gloomily.  *  I  should  have  knowed  you  anywheres.' 

*  And  I  should  have  known  you  also,'  answered  Job.  4  But 
then,  I  marked  you  when  I  saw  you  last,  and  I  recognise  my 
own  handiwork  quite  naturally.' 

Mr.  Bowling,  still  staring  gloomily  at  Job,  passed  the  middle 
finger  of  his  left  hand  along  the  scar  which  disfigured  his  counte- 
nance, beginning  at  the  forehead  and  ending  at  the  lip.  Then 
he  traced  it  slowly  back  again. 

4  Make  sure  it's  there,  William,'  said  Job  Kound,  with  a  some- 
what savage  badinage. 

4  Johnny,'  said  Mr.  Bowling,  *  let  bygones  be  bygones.  You 
can't  deny  as  I  was  fair  entitled  to  a  half.  Nayther  can  you 
deny,  Johnny,  as  I  never  had  so  much  as  one  piastre.  I  do  look 
forrad  to  you  for  the  fair  thing  now  as  I've  happened  upon  you. 
I've  had  hard  lines  of  it,  roughing  it  everywheres,  while  you've 
been  a-lying  in  the  lap  of  plenty.  Twelve  'ears  afore  the  mahst, 
ill  found,  ill  pervisioned,  and  wuss  officered  all  along.  Then  the 
diggin's,  and  as  bad  off  there  as  ever.  And  you  in  the  lap  of 
plenty.  Yes,  Johnny,  now  as  I  have  lighted  upon  you  I  must 
tell  you  as  I  do  expect  fair  doos.' 

4  And  may  I  ask,'  said  Job,  with  a  smile  which  grew  second 
by  second  more  wicked  in  expression,  *  may  I  ask  what  is  your 
notion  of  fairness,  now  ?  ' 

4  Why,  certainly  you  may,  Johnny,'  returned  Mr.  Bowling, 
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with  the  manner  of  one  who  is  ostentatiously  open  to  the  voice  of 
reason.  t  Halves  is  my  notion  of  what  the  fair  thing  'd  be.' 

6  Halves  ? '  demanded  Job,  with  a  look  by  this  time  grown 
menacing. 

'Yes,  Johnny,'  replied  Mr.  Bowling,  with  a  wandering  eye. 
6  Halves  'd  be  the  fair  thing  if  we  was  to  take  it  strict.  The 
interest,'  he  added,  with  a  clumsy  pretence  of  making  a  generous 
allowance,  <  is  a  thing  I  should  leave  for  your  own  notions  of  what 
is  the  right  way  to  deal  with  a  old  companion.' 

*  Considerate  and  generous  to  a  fault,  as  you  always  were,'  said 
Job.     c  And  you  really  assure  me  that  you  would  not  press  for 
int  erest  ? ' 

'  I  should  not,  so  to  say,  press  for  it,'  Mr.  Bowling  answered. 
'  I  should,  upon  the  contrary,  leave  it  with  you,  free  to  deal  with 
as  you  seen  proper.' 

'  I  do  not  know  enough  how  to  admire  you,'  said  Job,  knocking 
th>3  ash  from  his  cigar  with  the  end  of  his  walking  cane.  Mr. 
Bowling  ignored  this  compliment,  and  his  wandering  eyes  were 
more  uncertain  in  their  gaze  than  ever.  He  made  an  effort  to 
fix  them  upon  Job's,  but  they  slid  away  again  to  the  sky,  the 
fields,  the  road,  the  hedge,  the  brook,  and  rested  upon  nothing 
they  could  find. 

*  Bonnyvencher,'  he  said,  after  a  while,  fi  took  a  fifth  of  the  'ole 
before  he  came  into  his  fair  share,  as  was  arranged.     Then  him 
and  the  Greek  shared  half,  and  you  and  me  was  to  have  shared 
half.' 

'  Do  you  remember  why  we  didn't  share  ? ' 
The  questioner  was  on  his  feet,  and  with  a  stride  or  two  was 
standing  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Bowling. 

*  Look  at  me,'  he  said,  taking  the  sailor  by  the  beard,  and  so 
holding  him.     '  Look  at  me.     Do  you  remember  why  we  didn't 
share  ? '     Mr.  Bowling's  slippery  glance  just  touched  him  once, 
and  shot  away  from  him.     <  Do  you  remember,'  Job  asked  a  third 
time,  speaking  slowly  and  distinctly,  'why  we  didn't   share?' 
Mr.  Bowling  made  no  answer,  and  Job,  still  holding  him  by  the 
beard,  shook  him  slowly,  but  very  strongly,  to  and  fro. 

'  Johnny,'  he  said  feebly,  '  you're  a-hurting  of  me.' 

'  You  thought  it  would  be  a  great  deal  nicer  not  to  share, 

di  In't  you,  William  ?     You  thought,  when  we  lay  at  that  little 

khan  at  Strigli,  that  you  saw  your  way  to  the  lot,  didn't  you  ? 

But  you  are  not  a  chemist,  William,  and  arsenic  taken  in  an  over- 
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dose  acts  as  an  emetic.  You  know  that  now,  don't  you  ?  That's 
a  fact  in  medicine  which  will  cling  to  your  memory,  my  William, 
as  long  as  my  reminder  of  it  adorns  your  countenance.'  He  shook 
Mr.  Bowling  so  by  beard  at  this  point  that  his  teeth  chattered 
through  the  stem  of  the  black  clay,  and  the  bowl,  glancing  from 
Job's  arm,  fell  and  broke  in  the  roadway.  Mr.  Bowling's  eye 
sought  the  shards  and  rested  on  them  whilst  Job  went  on :  '  And 
you're  vapouring  about  your  buried  treasure  still  ?  Now,  I've  a 
promise  to  make  to  you  about  that.  You  never  knew  me  break 
my  word  yet,  William,  did  you  ?  ' 

' 1  can't  say  I  ever  did,  Johnny,'  returned  Mr.  Bowling,  with 
great  mildness. 

'  And  you  never  will,'  said  Job.  '  Now,' — very  distinctly  and 
with  a  shake  at  almost  every  word — <  you  speak  a  syllable  about 
that  matter  any  more  and  I'll  finish  you.  I  make  myself  quite 
clear  to  you,  William  ?  ' 

*  I  can't  say  you  don't,  Johnny,'  said  Mr.  Bowling,  still  eyeing 
the  shards.  '  But  I  shouldn't  make  you  out  no  worse  if  I  wasn't 
shook  so.' 

Job  gave  him  a  final  shake  and  released  him. 

4 1  shall  find  a  way  to  quiet  you  if  you  speak  another  word  about 
that.  And  you'll  know  me,  you'll  talk  about  me,  you'll  breathe 
my  name  to  anybody  known  to  me  when  you  are  tired  of  life,  but 
not  before.  There's  no  mistake  in  your  mind  as  to  what  I  mean, 
is  there,  William  ?  No  point  that  stands  in  need  of  clearing  up  ? ' 

'  Oh  dear  no,  Johnny,'  Mr.  Bowling  answered,  with  a  backward 
step  or  two. 

6  That  is  well,'  said  Job.  'When  you  are  quite  tired  of  living, 
William,  you  can  begin  about  the  buried  treasure  once  more,  or 
you  can  tell  a  friend  you  know  me,  and  I'll  attend  to  you  without 
loss  of  time.' 

With  that  he  turned  about  slowly  and  walked  away.  Mr. 
Bowling,  looking  after  him  with  a  crestfallen  visage,  suddenly 
plucked  up  heart  of  grace  enough  to  follow  him. 

'  Johnny,'  he  said  submissively,  '  you've  had  your  say,  and  I've 
been  quiet  all  along.  I  ain't  a-going  to  breathe  a  synnabie 
nayther,  but  I'm  a  older  man  than  you,  and  I'm  a-getting  on  in 
'ears,  I  am,  and  where's  my  pervision  for  old  age  ?  And  you  in 
the  lap  of  plenty  all  along.'  He  ventured  to  look  at  Job  at  this 
point,  and  the  smile  he  saw  seemed  to  freeze  him  for  a  moment, 
but  after  a  pause  he  dared  to  go  on  again.  '  I  don't  ask  for  half, 
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Johnny — no,  nor  yet  a  quarter.  But  isn't  there  nothing  for  a 
old  chum  ? ' 

4  I'm  afraid  there's  nothing  for  the  old  chum,'  Job  answered, 
taking  Mr.  Bowling  by  the  beard  once  more — '  nothing.  People 
who  want  to  be  kindly  remembered  should  not  administer  arsenic 
to  their  companions,  William.  In  your  day  the  curriculum  of 
the  workhouse  school  did  not  include  lessons  in  chemistry,  and 
for  that  oversight  of  the  authorities  you  suffer,  even  in  your 
old  age.' 

'  Not  a  pound  a  week  ?  '  demanded  Mr.  Bowling.  '  Not  twenty 
shi  lin'  a  week,  to  keep  a  pal  from  the  workus  ?  ' 

4  Not  a  dry  crust  to  keep  a  pal  from  dying  of  starvation, 
William,'  said  Job,  with  a  dreadful  playfulness  which  frightened 
the  other  more  than  any  violence  or  bluster  would  have  done. 
'  You  will  find  it  safer  not  to  follow  me  another  foot,  or  to  speak 
another  word  to  me.' 

Mr.  Bowling  stood  stock  still  and  silent,  and  Job  Round  went 
his  way  in  earnest  this  time.  The  old  chum  watched  him  until 
he  rounded  the  corner,  and  stood  staring  vacantly  in  the  same 
direction  for  a  long  time  after  he  had  disappeared. 

4  If  I'd  knowed,'  said  Mr.  Bowling  then,  rubbing  at  the  back 
of  Ms  neck  to  take  the  stiffness  out  of  it — *  if  I'd  knowed  as  he 
wai-  in  the  neighbourhood,  I'd  ha'  steered  clear  of  it.  And  yet  I 
shou'dn't  ha'  thought  as  he'd  ha'  been  so  bitter.  And  I  was  a 
pretty  donkey,  to  be  sure,  to  snap  at  the  shadder  an'  lose  the 
substance  in  that  sort  of  a  manner.' 

Mr.  Bowling's  appetite  for  work — never  very  exigent — was 
altogether  spoiled,  and  he  sat  him  upon  the  bank  below  the  hedge 
and  surveyed  the  landscape  with  a  look  of  weary  disgust.  In  the 
meantime  Job  strolled  homewards  with  quite  an  impassive  look, 
nodding  a  salutation  here  and  there  to  an  early-rising  acquaint- 
ance. By  the  time  he  reached  his  own  door  the  sun  was  pretty 
high,  and  the  long  summer  day  had  set  in  severely.  The  shaded 
roo  DI  in  which  the  breakfast  table  was  arranged  was  a  picture  of 
cool  neatness.  The  smooth,  uncarpeted  red  quarries  of  the  floor, 
the  snow-white  linen,  the  live  plants  and  flowers  that  filled  the 
wide  fireplace,  and  the  rustling,  sunlit  greenery  out  of  doors  were 
all  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  all  carried  with  them  a  pleasant  sense 
of  coolness.  Job  looked  upon  these  things,  and  heaved  a  great 
sigh  as  he  threw  his  hat  and  cane  carelessly  upon  a  sofa,  and 
bestowed  his  own  massive  figure  in  a  lounging  chair* 
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A  second  or  two  later  Sarah,  came  in  with  a  vase  of  fresh- 
gathered  flowers,  which  she  set  upon  the  table. 

'  You  were  out  early  this  morning,  father,'  she  said  brightly. 

'  By  Jove  ! '  said  Job,  sitting  bolt  upright  and  looking  at  her 
from  head  to  foot,  '  you're  growing  to  be  an  uncommonly  hand- 
some woman,  my  dear.' 

*  You  dear  old  goose,'  said  Sarah  in  response,  and,  crossing 
over  to  him,  she  bent  down  and  kissed  his  brown  forehead.    «  You 
mustn't  take  to  spoiling  me.' 

*  I  suppose  you  found  out  the  truth  about  that  matter  before 
I  did,'  returned  her  father.     'It  came  upon  me  as  a  sort  of 
surprise,  my  dear.     You're  growing  into  a  woman,  and  an  uncom- 
monly goodlooking  one  into  the  bargain.' 

She  dragged  at  him  by  both  hands  and  led  him  gaily  to  the 
table,  where  she  sat  down  opposite  to  him  and  began  to  pour  out 
the  coffee.  He,  leaning  his  massive  arms  upon  the  table,  watched 
her  with  an  affectionately  observant  smile,  thinking,  with  fatherly 
pride,  how  well  she  justified  his  praises.  And,  indeed,  you  might 
have  walked  a  long  way  without  meeting  another  such  piece  of 
feminine  majesty  and  sweetness.  Her  polished  white  arms  were 
well-nigh  as  massive  as  her  father's,  and  her  firm,  round  throat 
was  like  a  marble  column.  But  the  large-limbed,  generous  mould 
in  which  her  figure  was  cast  had  not  a  line  of  coarseness  in  it, 
and  was  to  the  full  as  fine  as  if  she  had  been  modelled  in  the 
slenderest  proportions.  Her  face  had  a  sort  of  artless  courage  in 
its  expression  which  was  very  womanly  and  engaging,  and  her 
look  commonly  alternated  between  a  mild  seriousness  and  a 
dimpled  mischief. 

Just  now,  beneath  her  father's  persistent  gaze,  it  wore  neither 
of  these  expressions,  but  a  very  becoming  blush  settled  upon  it, 
and  seemed  to  make  the  downcast  eyelids  a  little  heavy.  She 
raised  her  brown  eyes  shyly  for  a  moment  and  dropped  them 
again. 

'  My  lass,'  said  Job,  taking  the  cup  she  proffered  him  and 
holding  it  at  arm's  length  as  he  spoke,  '  a  father  can  never  alto- 
gether fill  a  mother's  place,  but  you've  never  had  any  doubt  of  my 
affection  for  you  ? ' 

'  No,'  she  answered,  with  an  accent  of  surprise  which  made 
the  denial  a  hundred  times  more  emphatic. 

'  I  have  always  meant  that  we  should  be  close  friends,'  said 
Job,  setting  the  cup  before  him,  '  and  if  you  had  had  the  misfor- 
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tune  to  be  born  a  lad' — he  put  that  in  to  save  his  speech  from 
too  much  seriousness,  and  spoke  the  words  with  half  a  laugh  in 
his  voice — '  we  should  have  found  it  easier  and  easier  as  you  grew 
up.  But  a  tough-hided  hippopotamus  of  an  old  fellow  like  me 
can't  expect  to  have  a  swan  for  his  constant  companion,  even  if 
he  and  the  swan  do  swim  in  the  same  family  waters.  You're 
growing  up  to  be  a  woman,  Sarah,  and  there's  just  a  chance  of  our 
being  pushed  apart ' 

*  How  can  you  say  so,  father  ? '  cried  the  girl,  in  a  pained 
voice. 

6  There's  a  chance  of  it,  my  dear,'  he  said  slowly.  *  There's  a 
ceitainty  of  it,  unless  we  both  take  care.  We  mustn't  lose  each 
other's  confidence,  sweetheart,  that's  all.  You'll  be  having  sweet- 
hearts by-and-by,  and  having  'em  in  plenty,  unless  I'm  much 
mistaken.  And  when  you  come  to  favour  one  of  'em ' — he  stretched 
his  hand  across  the  table  and  pinched  her  ear — '  you  must  let  the 
old  dad  know  who  it  is,  and  take  him  into  confidence.' 

He  spoke  lightly,  and  with  a  manner  more  than  half  jocular, 
but  he  was  serious  enough  for  all  that,  and  perhaps  his  daughter 
knew  it.  In  any  case  the  blush  mantled  higher  on  her  face,  and 
she  took  an  unusual  and  unnecessary  interest  in  the  pattern  of 
the  table-cloth,  tracing  the  Greek  key  upon  it  with  a  pink-flushed 
finger-nail.  Suddenly  she  shook  her  head  as  if  to  shake  away  the 
shyness  that  oppressed  her,  though  when  she  looked  at  him  her 
eyes  were  still  heavy  with  it  as  if  with  sleep. 

'  You  won't  want  to  know  before  I  know  myself,  will  you  ? ' 
she  asked,  with  a  transparent  pretence  of  impudence. 

'  I  foresaw  that  difficulty,'  he  answered.  'It,  is  a,  difficulty, 
but  it  is  to  be  got  over.  And  the  way  to  get  over  it  is  to  have 
no  pretences,  dear,  no  needless  hiding  of  the  thing.  If  a  lad 
comes  a-courting,  Sarah,  let  him  come  to  the  old  man's  fireside 
like  a  lad  who  knows  his  mind,  and  has  no  right  to  be  ashamed 
of  himself.' 

The  girl  made  no  answer,  but  a  man  who  flattered  himself 
upon  his  knowledge  of  the  sex  might  have  thought  that  she 
lo«  >ked  a  little  guilty.  A  young  woman  can  defend  her  lips  when 
she  happens  to  be  built  on  the  lines  of  Juno,  and  there  were  not 
many  young  men  in  Castle  Barfield  who  would  have  found  it  an 
easy  task  to  snatch  a  kiss  from  Sarah  if  she  had  been  disposed  to 
resist  him.  It  was  a  place  where  a  kiss  was  not  greatly  thought 
of,  and  the  swains  and  damsels  of  the  district  would  have  a 
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right  hearty  tussle  over  the  attempt  at  such  a  salute  Upon  occasion, 
with  the  seniors  laughing  and  looking  on.  But  no  young  man 
had  ever  ventured  on  that  enterprise  with  Miss  Eound — except  it 
were  beneath  the  harmless  mistletoe  or  in  the  last  figure  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  at  Christmas  time — until  that  identical 
morning. 

Aaron  had  arisen  early,  and,  finding  the  cowherd  of  the  Barfielcl 
Arms  already  astir  and  away  to  the  field  with  his  pails,  had  slipped 
out  at  the  back  gates  in  his  company,  and,  having  sighted  Job 
Kound's  dreaded  figure  and  watched  it  into  distance,  had  dared 
to  approach  the  cottage  and  to  throw  a  pebble  or  two  at  Sarah's 
window.  Now,  even  according  to  Castle  Barfield  etiquette,  that 
is  going  a  long  way  with  a  young  lady,  and  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  intentions.  Aaron  had  never 
made  such  a  stride  before,  and  he  trembled  for  the  result,  but  if 
Sarah  chose  to  offer  no  remark  upon  it,  but  to  greet  him  when 
she  came  out  upon  the  garden  path  as  if  he  had  chosen  the  very 
commonest  way  of  making  a  morning  call,  he  might  surely  believe 
himself  welcome.  And  in  courtships  one  thing  has  such  a  knack 
of  leading  to  another.  From  throwing  pebbles  at  a  young  woman's 
bedroom  window  to  kissing  a  young  woman's  fingers  is  an  advance 
so  natural  and  so  easy,  that  one  might  fairly  wonder  if  the  one  had 
never  followed  the  other  before  the  day  of  Aaron  and  Sarah.  It 
is  likely  enough  that  the  advance  from  the  fingers  to  the  lips  was 
made  before  the  earliest  days  of  Castle  Barfield. 

Job  was  unsuspicious,  and  over-inclined  to  believe  in  the  weight 
of  his  own  authority.  He  had  expressed  a  very  unfavourable 
opinion  of  Mr.  Aaron  Whittaker  only  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
Sarah  would  naturally  take  that  opinion  into  consideration,  and,  if 
she  had  any  fancy  in  the  young  man's  favour,  would  of  course 
abandon  it.  It  never  entered  his  mind  that  a  lover's  kiss  had 
brought  so  much  of  the  woman  into  his  daughter's  face  that  he 
hims3lf  had  seen  and  noted  it. 

Sitting  in  his  garden  that  afternoon,  beneath  a  hoary  and 
gnarled  old  apple  tree,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  a  volume 
of  Shakespeare  in  his  hands,  he  read  tranquilly  through  the 
tragedy  of  *  Hamlet,'  until  he  came  upon  that  curious  question 
propounded  by  King  Claudius — *  Can  one  be  pardoned  and  retain 
the  offence  ? '  He  dropped  the  book  upon  the  grass,  and  took  to 
striding  to  and  fro  with  his  shaggy  red-brown  eyebrows  close 
knitted. 
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( "  Visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children," '  he 
mustered,  *  "  even  unto  the  second  and  third  generation."  It's  no 
use  fighting  against  that.  The  money  was  ill  come  by,  and  there's 
blood  upon  it,  thieves  and  scoundrels  as  the  fellows  were.  That 
rascal's  turning  up  again  has  brought  it  all  back  into  my  mind  as 
fresh  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  Sarah's  innocent.  It  isn't  as  if  she 
knew  how  the  money  came.  She  doesn't  even  know  that  it  exists, 
for  that  matter.  But  will  it  prosper  with  her  ?  "  Visiting  the  sins 
of  die  fathers  upon  the  children."  She  might  be  none  the  worse 
off  if  she  never  knew  of  it.  As  for  me,  I've  run  up  my  score,  and 
I  must  pay  it.  I  shan't  run  whining  at  the  finish,  trying  to 
slink  in  with  the  fellows  who  have  played  squarely  all  their 
lives.  Though  where  they  are  I  don't  know ;  I  never  met  'em. 
Armstrong's  one,  perhaps ;  the  only  one  I  ever  knew.  And  Grace 
— poor  Grace  !  And  Sarah  ;  she's  a  good  girl,  and  a  Christian  into 
the  bargain.  There  may  be  many.' 

Up  and  down,  up  and  down  the  smiling  garden,  all  dappled 
with  shine  and  shade.  The  solid,  resolute  footstep,  the  bent  head, 
and  the  face  frowning  with  intense  thought  gave  no  hint  of  the 
tremendous  storm  which  raged  within  the  man.  The  words  he 
muttered  gave  no  adumbration  of  it. 

{To  be  continued,} 
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THE  work  of  art  which,  lies  before  me  is  old,  unquestionably 
old ;  a  good  deal  older,  in  fact,  than  Archbishop  Ussher  (who  in- 
vented all  out  of  his  own  archiepiscopal  head  the  date  commonly 
assigned  for  the  creation  of  the  world)  would  by  any  means 
have  been  ready  to  admit.  It  is  a  bas-relief  by  an  old  master, 
considerably  more  antique  in  origin  than  the  most  archaic  gem  or 
intaglio  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples,  the  mildly  decorous 
Louvre  in  Paris,  or  the  eminently  respectable  British  Museum, 
which  is  the  glory  of  our  own  smoky  London  in  the  spectacled 
eyes  of  German  professors,  all  put  together.  When  Assyrian  sculp- 
tors carved  in  fresh  white  alabaster  the  flowing  curls  of  Senna- 
cherib's hair,  just  like  a  modern  coachman's  wig,  this  work  of 
primaeval  art  was  already  hoary  with  the  rime  of  ages.  When 
Memphian  artists  were  busy  in  the  morning  twilight  of  time  with 
the  towering  coiffure  of  Ramses  or  Sesostris,  this  far  more 
ancient  relic  of  plastic  handicraft  was  lying,  already  fossil  and 
forgotten,  beneath  the  concreted  floor  of  a  cave  in  the  Dordogne. 
If  we  were  to  divide  the  period  for  which  we  possess  authentic 
records  of  man's  abode  upon  this  oblate  spheroid  into  ten  epochs 
— an  epoch  being  a  good  high-sounding  word  which  doesn't 
commit  one  to  any  definite  chronology  in  particular — then  it  is 
probable  that  all  known  art,  from  the  Egyptian  onward,  would  fall 
into  the  tenth  of  the  epochs  thus  loosely  demarcated,  while  my 
old  French  bas-relief  would  fall  into  the  first.  To  put  the  date 
quite  succinctly,  I  should  say  it  was  most  likely  about  244,000 
years  before  the  creation  of  Adam  according  to  Ussher. 

The  work  of  the  old  master  is  lightly  incised  on  reindeer  horn, 
and  represents  two  horses,  of  a  very  early  and  heavy  type,  following 
one  another,  with  heads  stretched  forward,  as  if  sniffing  the  air 
suspiciously  in  search  of  enemies.  The  horses  would  certainly 
excite  unfavourable  comment  at  Newmarket.  Their  c  points '  are 
undoubtedly  coarse  and  clumsy  :  their  heads  are  big,  thick,  stupid, 
and  ungainly ;  their  manes  are  bushy  and  ill-defined ;  their  legs 
are  distinctly  feeble  and  spindle-shaped  ;  their  tails  more  closely 
resemble  the  tail  of  the  domestic  pig  than  that  of  the  noble 
animal  beloved  with  a  love  passing  the  love  of  women  by  the 
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English  aristocracy.  Nevertheless  there  is  little  (if  any)  reason 
to  doubt  that  my  very  old  master  did,  on  the  whole,  accurately 
represent  the  ancestral  steed  of  his  own  exceedingly  remote 
pe  iod.  There  were  once  horses  even  as  is  the  horse  of  the  pre- 
historic Dordonian  artist.  Such  clumsy,  big-headed  brutes,  dun 
in  hue  and  striped  down  the  back  like  modern  donkeys,  did 
actually  once  roam  over  the  low  plains  where  Paris  now  stands, 
and  browse  off  lush  grass  and  tall  water-plants  around  the  quays 
of  Bordeaux  and  Lyons.  Not  only  do  the  bones  of  the  contempo- 
rary horses,  dug  up  in  caves,  prove  this,  but  quite  recently  the 
K  issian  traveller  Prjevalsky  (whose  name  is  so  much  easier  to 
spell  than  to  pronounce)  has  discovered  a  similar  living  horse, 
which  drags  on  an  obscure  existence  somewhere  in  the  high  table- 
lands of  Central  Asia.  Prjevalsky's  horse  (you  see,  as  I  have  only 
to  write  the  word,  without  uttering  it,  I  don't  mind  how  often  or 
how  intrepidly  I  use  it)  is  so  singularly  like  the  clumsy  brutes 
that  sat,  or  rather  stood,  for  their  portraits  to  my  old  master  that 
we  can't  do  better  than  begin  by  describing  him  in  propria 
persona. 

The  horse  family  of  the  present  day  is  divided,  like  most 
other  families,  into  two  factions,  which  may  be  described  for 
variety's  sake  as  those  of  the  true  horses  and  the  donkeys,  these 
latter  including  also  the  zebras,  quaggas,  and  various  other  un- 
familiar creatures  whose  names,  in  very  choice  Latin,  are  only 
known  to  the  more  diligent  visitors  at  the  Sunday  Zoo.  Now 
everybody  must  have  noticed  that  the  chief  broad  distinction 
between  these  two  great  groups  consists  in  the  feathering  of  the 
tail.  The  domestic  donkey,  with  his  near  congeners,  the  zebra 
a  ad  co.,  have  smooth  short-haired  tails,  ending  in  a  single  bunch 
or  fly-whisk  of  long  hairs  collected  together  in  a  tufted  bundle 
ao  the  extreme  tip.  The  horse,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  having 
horny  patches  or  callosities  on  both  fore  and  hind  legs,  while  the 
donkeys  have  them  on  the  fore  legs  only,  has  a  hairy  tail,  in  which 
the  long  hairs  are  almost  equally  distributed  from  top  to  bottom, 
taus  giving  it  its  peculiarly  bushy  and  brushy  appearance.  But 
I'rjevalsky's  horse,  as  one  would  naturally  expect  from  an  early 
intermediate  form,  stands  halfway  in  this  respect  between  the 
two  groups,  and  acts  the  thankless  part  of  a  family  mediator;  for 
iii  has  most  of  its  long  tail-hairs  collected  in  a  final  flourish,  like 
t  hie  donkey,  but  several  of  them  spring  from  the  middle  distance, 
as  in  the  genuine  Arab,  though  never  from  the  very  top, 
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showing  an  approach  to  the  true  horsey  habit  without  actually 
attaining  that  final  pinnacle  of  equine  glory.  So  far  as  one  can 
make  out  from  the  somewhat  rude  handicraft  of  my  prehistoric 
Phidias  the  horse  of  the  quaternary  epoch  had  much  the  same 
caudal  peculiarity ;  his  tail  was  bushy,  but  only  in  the  lower  half. 
He  was  still  in  the  intermediate  stage  between  horse  and  donkey, 
a  natural  mule  still  struggling  up  aspiringly  toward  perfect  horse- 
hood.  In  all  other  matters  the  two  creatures — the  cave  man's 
horse  and  Prjevalsky's — closely  agree.  Both  display  large  heads, 
thick  necks,  coarse  manes,  and  a  general  disregard  of  '  points ' 
which  would  strike  disgust  and  dismay  into  the  stout  breasts  of 
Messrs.  Tattersall.  In  fact  over  a  T.Y.C.  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted,  in  the  pure  Saxon  of  the  sporting  papers,  that  Prjeval- 
sky's and  the  cave  man's  lot  wouldn't  be  in  it.  Nevertheless  a 
candid  critic  would  be  forced  to  admit  that,  in  spite  of  clumsiness, 
they  both  mean  staying. 

So  much  for  the  two  sitters ;  now  let  us  turn  to  the  artist  who 
sketched  them.  Who  was  he,  and  when  did  he  live  ?  Well,  his  name, 
like  that  of  many  other  old  masters,  is  quite  unknown  to  us ;  but 
what  does  that  matter  so  long  as  his  work  itself  lives  and  sur- 
vives ?  Like  the  Comtists  he  has  managed  to  obtain  objective 
immortality.  The  work,  after  all,  is  for  the  most  part  all  we 
ever  have  to  go  upon.  '  I  have  my  own  theory  about  the  author- 
ship of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,'  said  Lewis  Carroll  (of  *  Alice  in 
Wonderland ')  once  in  Christ  Church  common  room :  '  it  is  that 
they  weren't  really  written  by  Homer,  but  by  another  person  of 
the  same  name.'  There  you  have  the  Iliad  in  a  nutshell  as 
regards  the  authenticity  of  great  works.  All  we  know  about  the 
supposed  Homer  (if  anything)  is  that  he  was  the  reputed  author 
of  the  two  unapproachable  Greek  epics  ;  and  all  we  know  directly 
about  my  old  master,  viewed  personally,  is  that  he  once  carved 
with  a  rude  flint  flake  on  a  fragment  of  reindeer  horn  these  two 
clumsy  prehistoric  horses.  Yet  by  putting  two  and  two  together 
we  can  make,  not  four,  as  might  be  naturally  expected,  but  a 
fairly  connected  history  of  the  old  master  himself  and  what 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  would  no  doubt  playfully  term  'his  en- 
vironment.' 

The  work  of  art  was  dug  up  from  under  the  firm  concreted 
floor  of  a  cave  in  the  Dordogne.  That  cave  was  once  inhabited 
by  the  nameless  artist  himself,  his  wife,  and  family.  It  had  been 
previously  tenanted  by  various  other  early  families,  as  well  as  by 
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bears,  who  seem  to  have  lived  there  in  the  intervals  between 
the  different  human  occupiers.  Probably  the  bears  ejected  the 
men,  and  the  men  in  turn  ejected  the  bears,  by  the  summary 
process  of  eating  one  another  up.  In  any  case  the  freehold  of  the 
cave  was  at  last  settled  upon  our  early  French  artist.  But  the 
date  of  his  occupancy  is  by  no  means  recent ;  for  since  he  lived 
there  the  long  cold  spell  known  as  the  Great  Ice  Age,  or  Glacial 
Epoch,  has  swept  over  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe,  and  swept 
beibre  it  the  shivering  descendants  of  my  poor  prehistoric  old 
master.  Now,  how  long  ago  was  the  Great  Ice  Age  ?  As  a  rule, 
if  you  ask  a  geologist  for  a  definite  date,  you  will  find  him  very 
ch?jy  of  giving  you  a  distinct  answer.  He  knows  that  the  chalk 
is  older  than  the  London  clay,  and  the  oolite  than  the  chalk,  and 
the  red  marl  than  the  oolite  ;  and  he  knows  also  that  each  of  them 
took  a  very  long  time  indeed  to  lay  down,  but  exactly  how  long 
he  has  no  notion.  If  you  say  to  him,  '  Is  it  a  million  years  since 
the  chalk  was  deposited  ? '  he  will  answer,  like  the  old  lady  of 
Prague,  whose  ideas  were  excessively  vague,  '  Perhaps.'  If  you 
suggest  five  millions,  he  will  answer  oracularly  once  more,  *  Per- 
haps ; '  and  if  you  go  on  to  twenty  millions,  '  Perhaps,'  with  a 
broad  smile,  is  still  the  only  confession  of  faith  that  torture  will 
wring  out  of  him.  But  in  the  matter  of  the  Glacial  Epoch,  a 
comparatively  late  and  almost  historical  event,  geologists  have 
broken  through  their  usual  reserve  on  this  chronological  question 
ami  condescended  to  give  us  a  numerical  determination.  And 
here  is  how  Dr.  Croll  gets  at  it. 

Every  now  and  again,  geological  evidence  goes  to  show  us,  a 
loiig  cold  spell  occurs  in  the  northern  or  southern  hemisphere. 
During  these  long  cold  spells  the  ice  cap  at  the  poles  increases 
largely,  till  it  spreads  over  a  great  part  of  what  are  now  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  globe,  and  makes  ice  a  mere  drug  in  the 
market  as  far  south  as  Covent  Garden  or  the  Halles  at  Paris. 
During  the  greatest  extension  of  this  ice  sheet  in  the  last  glacial 
epoch,  in  fact,  all  England  except  a  small  south-western  corner 
(al  >out  Torquay  and  Bournemouth)  was  completely  covered  bv  one 
enormous  mass  of  glaciers,  as  is  still  the  case  with  almost  the 
whole  of  Greenland.  The  ice  sheet,  grinding  slowly  over  the 
hi!  Is  and  rocks,  smoothed  and  polished  and  striated  their  surfaces 
in  many  places  till  they  resembled  the  roches  moutonntes  simi- 
larly ground  down  in  our  own  day  by  the  moving  ice  rivers  of 
Charnouni  and  Grindelwald.  Now,  since  these  great  glaciations 
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have  occurred  at  various  intervals  in  the  world's  past  history, 
they  must  depend  upon  some  frequently  recurring  cause. 
Such  a  cause,  therefore,  Dr.  Croll  began  ingeniously  to  hunt 
about  for. 

He  found  it  at  last  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit. 
This  world  of  ours,  though  usually  steady  enough  in  its  movements, 
is  at  times  decidedly  eccentric.  Not  that  I  mean  to  impute  to 
our  old  and  exceedingly  respectable  planet  any  occasional  aberra- 
tions of  intellect,  or  still  less  of  morals  (such  as  might  be  expected 
from  Mars  and  Venus)  ;  the  word  is  here  to  be  accepted  strictly  in 
its  scientific  or  Pickwickian  sense  as  implying  merely  an  irregu- 
larity of  movement,  a  slight  wobbling  out  of  the  established  path, 
a  deviation  from  exact  circularity.  Owing  to  a  combination  of 
astronomical  revolutions,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  the 
motion  of  the  aphelion  (I  am  not  going  to  explain  them  here ; 
the  names  alone  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  most  people ;  they 
will  take  the  rest  on  trust) — owing  to  the  combination  of  these 
profoundly  interesting  causes,  I  say,  there  occur  certain  periods 
in  the  world's  life  when  for  a  very  long  time  together  (10,500 
years,  to  be  quite  precise)  the  northern  hemisphere  is  warmer 
than  the  southern,  or  vice  versa.  Now  Dr.  Croll  has  calculated 
that  about  250,000  years  ago  this  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit 
was  at  its  highest,  so  that  a  cycle  of  recurring  cold  and  warm 
epochs  in  either  hemisphere  alternately  then  set  in;  and  such 
cold  spells  it  was  that  produced  the  Great  Ice  Age  in  Northern 
Europe.  They  went  on  till  about  80,000  years  ago,  when  they 
stopped  short  for  the  present,  leaving  the  climate  of  Britain  and 
the  neighbouring  continent  with  its  existing  inconvenient  Laodi- 
cean temperature.  And,  as  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  my  old  master  and  his  contemporaries  lived  just  before  the 
greatest  cold  of  the  Glacial  Epoch,  and  that  his  immediate  de- 
scendants, with  the  animals  on  which  they  feasted,  were  driven 
out  of  Europe,  or  out  of  existence,  by  the  slow  approach  of  the 
enormous  ice  sheet,  we  may,  I  think,  fairly  conclude  that  his 
date  was  somewhere  about  B.C.  248,000.  In  any  case  we  must 
at  least  admit,  with  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  the  laureate  of  the  twenty- 
five  thousandth  century,  that 

He  lived  in  the  long  long  agoes  ; 
'Twas  the  manner  of  primitive  man. 

The  old  master,  then,  carved  his  bas-relief  in  pre-Glacial 
Europe,  just  at  the  moment  before  the  temporary  extinction  of 
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his  race  in  France  by  the  coming  on  of  the  Great  Ice  Age.  We 
can  infer  this  fact  from  the  character  of  the  fauna  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  a  fauna  in  which  species  of  cold  and  warm  cli- 
mates are  at  times  quite  capriciously  intermingled.  We  get  the 
reindeer  and  the  mammoth  side  by  side  with  the  hippopotamus 
and  the  hyena ;  we  find  the  chilly  cave  bear  and  the  Norway 
lemming,  the  musk  sheep  and  the  Arctic  fox  in  the  same  deposits 
with  the  lion  and  the  lynx,  the  leopard  and  the  rhinoceros.  The 
fact  is,  as  Mr.  Alfred  Eussel  Wallace  has  pointed  out,  we  live 
to-day  in  a  zoologically  impoverished  world,  from  which  all  the 
largest,  fiercest,  and  most  remarkable  animals  have  lately  been 
weeded  out.  And  it  was  in  all  probability  the  coming  on  of  the 
Ice  Age  that  did  the  weeding.  Our  Zoo  can  boast  no  mammoth 
and  no  mastodon.  The  sabre-toothed  lion  has  gone  the  way  of 
all  flesh;  the  deinotherium  and  the  colossal  ruminants  of  the 
Pliocene  Age  no  longer  browse  beside  the  banks  of  Seine.  But 
our  old  master  saw  the  last  of  some  at  least  among  those 
gigantic  quadrupeds;  it  was  his  hand  or  that  of  one  among  his 
fellows  that  scratched  the  famous  mammoth  etching  on  the  ivory 
of  La  Madelaine  and  carved  the  figure  of  the  extinct  cave  bear 
on  the  reindeer-horn  ornaments  of  Laugerie  Basse.  Probably, 
therefore,  he  lived  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
Great  Ice  Age,  or  else  perhaps  in  one  of  the  warm  interglacial 
spells  with  which  the  long  secular  winter  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere was  then  from  time  to  time  agreeably  diversified. 

And  what  did  the  old  master  himself  look  like?  W^ell, 
painters  have  always  been  fond  of  reproducing  their  own  lineaments. 
Have  we  not  the  familiar  young  Kaffael,  painted  by  himself,  and 
the  Kembrandt,  and  the  Titian,  and  the  Eubens,  and  a  hundred 
other  self-drawn  portraits,  all  flattering  and  all  famous  ?  Even 
so  primitive  man  has  drawn  himself  many  times  over,  not  indeed 
on  this  particular  piece  of  reindeer  horn,  but  on  several  other 
media  to  be  seen  elsewhere,  in  the  original  or  in  good  copies. 
One  of  the  best  portraits  is  that  discovered  in  the  old  cave  at 
Laugerie  Basse  by  M.  Elie  Massenat,  where  a  very  early  pre- 
(rlacial  man  is  represented  in  the  act  of  hunting  an  aurochs,  at 
Vv-hich  he  is  casting  a  flint-tipped  javelin.  In  this  as  in  all  other 
pictures  of  the  same  epoch  I  regret  to  say  that  the  ancient 
hunter  is  represented  in  the  costume  of  Adam  before  the  fall. 
( )ur  old  master's  studies,  in  fact,  are  all  in  the  nude.  Primitive 
man  was  evidently  unacquainted  as  yet  with  the  use  of  clothing, 
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though  primitive  woman,  while  still  unclad,  had  already  learnt 
how  to  heighten  her  natural  charms  by  the  simple  addition  of  a 
necklace  and  bracelets.  Indeed,  though  dresses  were  still  wholly 
unknown,  rouge  was  even  then  extremely  fashionable  amongr 
French  ladies,  and  lumps  of  the  ruddle  with  which  primitive 
woman  made  herself  beautiful  for  ever  are  now  to  be  discovered 
in  the  corner  of  the  cave  where  she  had  her  little  prehistoric 
boudoir.  To  return  to  our  hunter,  however,  who  for  aught  we 
know  to  the  contrary  may  be  our  old  master  himself  in  person, 
he  is  a  rather  crouching  and  semi-erect  savage,  with  an  arched 
back,  recalling  somewhat  that  of  the  gorilla,  a  round  head,  long 
neck,  pointed  beard,  and  weak,  shambling,  ill-developed  legs.  I 
fear  we  must  admit  that  pre-Grlacial  man  cut,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
sorry  and  awkward  figure. 

Was  he  black  ?  That  we  don't  certainly  know,  but  all  analogy 
would  lead  one  to  answer  positively,  Yes.  White  men  seem,  on 
the  whole,  to  be  a  very  recent  and  novel  improvement  on  the 
original  evolutionary  pattern.  At  any  rate  he  was  distinctly 
hairy,  like  the  Ainos,  or  aborigines  of  Japan,  in  our  own  day,  of 
whom  Miss  Isabella  Bird  has  drawn  so  startling  and  sensational  a 
picture.  Several  of  the  pre-Grlacial  sketches  show  us  lank  and 
gawky  savages  with  the  body  covered  with  long  scratches,  answer- 
ing exactly  to  the  scratches  which  represent  the  hanging  hair  of 
the  mammoth,  and  suggesting  that  man  then  still  retained  his 
old  original  hairy  covering.  The  few  skulls  and  other  fragments 
of  skeletons  now  preserved  to  us  also  indicate  that  our  old  master 
and  his  contemporaries  much  resembled  in  shape  and  build  the 
Australian  black  fellows,  though  their  foreheads  were  lower  and 
more  receding,  while  their  front  teeth  still  projected  in  huge 
fangs,  faintly  recalling  the  immense  canines  of  the  male  gorilla. 
Quite  apart  from  any  theoretical  considerations  as  to  our  probable 
descent  (or  ascent)  from  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothetical  '  hairy 
arboreal  quadrumanous  ancestor,'  whose  existence  may  or  may 
not  be  really  true,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  actual  historical 
remains  set  before  us  pre-Glacial  man  as  evidently  approaching 
in  several  important  respects  the  higher  monkeys. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  too  that  while  the  Men  of  the  Time 
still  retained  (to  be  frankly  evolutionary)  many  traces  of  the  old 
monkey-like  progenitor,  the  horses  which  our  old  master  has  so 
cleverly  delineated  for  us  on  his  scrap  of  horn  similarly  retained 
many  traces  of  the  earlier  united  horse-and-donkey  ancestor.  Pro- 
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fes.sor  Huxley  lias  admirably  reconstructed  for  us  the  pedigree  of 
the  horse,  beginning  with  a  little  creature  from  the  Eocene  beds 
of  N"ew  Mexico,  with  five  toes  to  each  hind  foot,  and  ending  with 
the  modern  horse,  whose  hoof  is  now  practically  reduced  to  a  single 
and  solid-nailed  toe.  Intermediate  stages  show  us  an  Upper  Eocene 
animal  as  big  as  a  fox,  with  four  toes  on  his  front  feet  and  three 
behind ;  a  Miocene  kind  as  big  as  a  sheep,  with  only  three  toes  on 
the  front  foot,  the  two  outer  of  which  are  smaller  than  the  big 
middle  one;  and  finally  a  Pliocene  form,  as  big  as  a  donkey, 
wii:h  one  stout  middle  toe,  the  real  hoof,  flanked  by  two  smaller 
onos,  too  short  by  far  to  reach  the  ground.  In  our  own  horse 
these'  lateral  toes  have  become  reduced  to  what  are  known  by 
vei;erinaries  as  splint  bones,  combined  with  the  canon  in  a  single 
solidly  morticed  piece.  But  in  the  pre-Glacial  horses  the  splint 
bones  still  generally  remained  quite  distinct,  thus  pointing  back 
to  the  still  earlier  period  when  they  existed  as  two  separate  and 
independent  side  toes  in  the  ancestral  quadruped.  In  a  few  cave 
specimens,  however,  the  splints  are  found  united  with  the  canons 
in  a  single  piece,  while  conversely  horses  are  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  born  at  the  present  day  with  three-toed  feet,  exactly 
resembling  those  of  their  half-forgotten  ancestor  the  Pliocene 
hipparion. 

The  reason  why  we  know  so  much  about  the  horses  of  the  cave 
period  is,  I  am  bound  to  admit,  simply  and  solely  because  the  man 
of  the  period  ate  them.  Hippophagy  has  always  been  popular  in 
Fiance ;  it  was  practised  by  pre-Glacial  man  in  the  caves  of  Perigord, 
and  revived  with  immense  enthusiasm  by  the  gourmets  of  the 
Boulevards  after  the  siege  of  Paris  and  the  hunger  of  the  Com- 
mune. The  cave  men  hunted  and  killed  the  wild  horse  of  their 
own  times,  and  one  of  the  best  of  their  remaining  works  of  art 
represents  a  naked  hunter  attacking  two  horses,  while  a  huge 
snake  winds  itself  unperceived  behind  close  to  his  heel.  In  this 
roigh  prehistoric  sketch  one  seems  to  catch  some  faint  antique 
foreshadowing  of  the  rude  humour  of  the  *  Petit  Journal  pour 
Eire.'  Some  archaeologists  even  believe  that  the  horse  was  do- 
mesticated by  the  cave  men  as  a  source  of  food,  and  argue  that 
the  familiarity  with  its  form  shown  in  the  drawings  could  only 
hcive  been  acquired  by  people  who  knew  the  animal  in  its  domes- 
ticated state ;  they  declare  that  the  cave  man  was  obviously  horsey. 
But  all  the  indications  seem  to  me  to  show  that  tame  animals 
were  quite  unknown  in  the  age  of  the  cave  men.  The  mammoth 
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certainly  was  never  domesticated  ;  yet  there  is  a  famous  sketch  of 
the  huge  beast  upon  a  piece  of  his  own  ivory,  discovered  in  the 
cave  of  La  Madelaine  by  Messrs.  Lartet  and  Christy,  and  engraved 
a  hundred  times  in  works  on  archaeology,  which  forms  one  of  the 
finest  existing  relics  of  pre-Grlacial  art.  In  another  sketch,  less 
well  known,  but  not  unworthy  of  admiration,  the  early  artist  has 
given  us  with  a  few  rapid  but  admirable  strokes  his  own  remini- 
scence of  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  the  sudden  onslaught 
of  the  hairy  brute,  tusks  erect  and  mouth  wide  open,  a  perfect 
glimpse  of  elephantine  fury.  It  forms  a  capital  example  of  early 
impressionism,  respectfully  recommended  to  the  favourable  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  M.  Whistler. 

The  reindeer,  however,  formed  the  favourite  food  and  favourite 
model  of  the  pre-Grlacial  artists.  Perhaps  it  was  a  better  sitter 
than  the  mammoth  ;  certainly  it  is  much  more  frequently  repre- 
sented on  these  early  prehistoric  bas-reliefs.  The  high-water 
mark  of  palaeolithic  art  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  reindeer 
of  the  cave  of  Thayngen,  in  Switzerland,  a  capital  and  spirited 
representation  of  a  buck  grazing,  in  which  the  perspective  of  the 
two  horns  is  better  managed  than  a  Chinese  artist  would  manage 
it  at  the  present  day.  Another  drawing  of  two  reindeer  fighting, 
scratched  on  a  fragment  of  schistose  rock  and  unearthed  in  one 
of  the  caves  of  Perigord,  though  far  inferior  to  the  Swiss  specimen 
in  spirit  and  execution,  is  yet  not  without  real  merit.  The  per- 
spective, however,  displays  one  marked  infantile  trait,  for  the 
head  and  legs  of  one  deer  are  seen  distinctly  through  the  body  of 
another.  Cave  bears,  fish,  musk  sheep,  foxes,  and  many  other 
extinct  or  existing  animals  are  also  found  among  the  archaic 
sculptures.  Probably  all  these  creatures  were  used  as  food  ;  and 
it  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  artistic  troglodytes  were  not 
also  confirmed  cannibals.  To  quote  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  once  more 
on  primitive  man,  '  he  lived  in  a  cave  by  the  seas ;  he  lived  upon 
oysters  and  foes.'  The  oysters  are  quite  undoubted,  and  the  foes 
may  be  inferred  with  considerable  certainty. 

I  have  spoken  of  our  old  master  more  than  once  under  this 
rather  question-begging  style  and  title  of  primitive  man.  In 
reality,  however,  the  very  facts  which  I  have  here  been  detailing 
serve  themselves  to  show  how  extremely  far  our  hero  was  from  being 
truly  primitive.  You  can't  speak  of  a  distinguished  artist,  who 
draws  the  portraits  of  extinct  animals  with  grace  and  accuracy,  as 
in  any  proper  sense  primordial.  Grant  that  our  good  troglodytes 
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•were  indeed  light-hearted  cannibals ;  nevertheless  they  could 
design  far  better  than  the  modern  Esquimaux  or  Polynesians, 
and  carve  far  better  than  the  civilised  being  who  is  now  calmly 
discoursing  about  their  personal  peculiarities  in  his  own  study. 
Between  the  cave  men  of  the  pre-CHacial  age  and  the  hypothetical 
hairy  quadrumanous  ancestor  aforesaid  there  must  have  intervened 
innumerable  gen  erations  of  gradually  improving  intermediate  forms. 
The  old  master,  when  he  first  makes  his  bow  to  us,  naked  and  not 
ashamed,  in  his  Swiss  or  French  grotto,  flint  scalpel  in  hand  and 
necklet  of  bear's  teeth  dropping  loosely  on  his  hairy  bosom,  is 
revertheless  in  all  essentials  a  completely  evolved  human  being, 
vith  a  whole  past  of  slowly  acquired  culture  lying  dimly  and 
mysteriously  behind  him.  Already  he  had  invented  the  bow  with 
its  flint-tipped  arrow,  the  neatly  chipped  javelin-head,  the  bone 
harpoon,  the  barbed  fish-hook,  the  axe,  the  lance,  the  dagger,  and 
the  needle.  Already  he  had  learnt  how  to  decorate  his  imple- 
ments with  artistic  skill,  and  to  carve  the  handles  of  his  knives 
with  the  figures  of  animals.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  even  knew 
how  to  brew  and  to  distil ;  and  he  was  probably  acquainted  with 
the  noble  art  of  cookery  as  applied  to  the  persons  of  his  human 
fellow  creatures.  Such  a  personage  cannot  reasonably  be  called 
primitive  ;  cannibalism,  as  somebody  has  rightly  remarked,  is  the 
first  step  on  the  road  to  civilisation. 

No,  if  we  want  to  get  at  genuine,  unadulterated  primitive 
man  we  must  go  much  further  back  in  time  than  the  mere  trifle  of 
250,000  years  with  which  Dr.  Croll  and  the  cosmic  astronomers  so 
generously  provide  us  for  pre-Grlacial  humanity.  We  must  turn 
away  to  the  immeasurably  earlier  fire-split  flints  which  the  Abbe 
]  bourgeois — undaunted  mortal ! — ventured  to  discover  among  the 
Miocene  strata  of  the  calcaire  de  Beauce.  Those  flints,  if  of 
human  origin  at  all,  were  fashioned  by  some  naked  and  still  more 
hairy  creature  who  might  fairly  claim  to  be  considered  as  genuinely 
primitive.  So  rude  are  they  that,  though  evidently  artificial,  one 
distinguished  archaeologist  will  not  admit  they  can  be  in  any  way 
human ;  he  will  have  it  that  they  were  really  the  handiwork  of 
1  he  great  European  anthropoid  ape  of  that  early  period.  This, 
however,  is  nothing  more  than  very  delicate  hair-splitting;  for 
what  does  it  matter  whether  you  call  the  animal  that  fashioned 
these  exceedingly  rough  and  fire-marked  implements  a  man-like 
upe  or  an  ape-like  human  being?  The  fact  remains  quite  un- 
altered, whichever  name  you  choose  to  give  to  it.  When  you  have 
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got  to  a  monkey  who  can  light  a  fire  and  proceed  to  manufacture 
himself  a  convenient  implement,  you  may  be  sure  that  man,  noble 
man,  with  all  his  glorious  and  admirable  faculties — cannibal  or 
otherwise — is  lurking  somewhere  very  close  just  round  the  corner. 
The  more  we  examine  the  work  of  our  old  master,  in  fact,  the 
more  does  the  conviction  force  itself  upon  us  that  he  was  very  far 
indeed  from  being  primitive — that  we  must  push  back  the  early 
history  of  our  race  not  for  250,000  winters  alone,  but  perhaps  for 
two  or  three  million  years  into  the  dim  past  of  Tertiary  ages. 

But  if  pre-Glacial  man  is  thus  separated  from  the  origin  of  the 
race  by  a  very  long  interval  indeed,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that 
he  is  separated  from  our  own  time  by  the  intervention  of  a  vast 
blank  space,  the  space  occupied  by  the  coming  on  and  passing 
away  of  the  Glacial  Epoch.  A  great  gap  cuts  him  off  from  what 
we  may  consider  as  the  relatively  modern  age  of  the  mound- 
builders,  whose  grassy  barrows  still  cap  the  summits  of  our  southern 
chalk  downs.  When  the  great  ice  sheet  drove  away  palaeolithic 
man — the  man  of  the  caves  and  the  un wrought  flint  axes — from 
Northern  Europe,  he  was  still  nothing  more  than  a  naked  savage  in 
the  hunting  stage,  divinely  gifted  for  art,  indeed,  but  armed  only 
with  roughly  chipped  stone  implements,  and  wholly  ignorant  of 
taming  animals  or  of  the  very  rudiments  of  agriculture.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  use  of  metals — aurum  irrepertum  spemerefortior 
— and  he  had  not  even  learnt  how  to  grind  and  polish  his  rude  stone 
tomahawks  to  a  finished  edge.  He  couldn't  make  himself  a  bowl  of 
sun-baked  pottery,  and  if  he  had  discovered  the  almost  universal  art 
of  manufacturing  an  intoxicating  liquor  from  grain  or  berries  (for, 
as  Byron,  with  too  great  anthropological  truth,  justly  remarks, 
'  man,  being  reasonable,  must  get  drunk  ')  he  at  least  drank  his 
aboriginal  beer  or  toddy  from  the  capacious  horn  of  a  slaughtered 
aurochs.  That  was  the  kind  of  human  being  who  alone  inhabited 
France  and  England  during  the  later  pre-Glacial  period. 

A  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  years  elapse  (as  the  play  bills 
put  it),  and  then  the  curtain  rises  afresh  upon  neolithic  Europe. 
Man  meanwhile,  loitering  somewhere  behind  the  scenes  in  Asia 
or  Africa  (as  yet  imperfectly  explored  from  this  point  of  view), 
had  acquired  the  important  arts  of  sharpening  his  tomahawks  and 
producing  hand-made  pottery  for  his  kitchen  utensils.  When  the 
great  ice  sheet  cleared  away  he  followed  the  returning  summer 
into  Northern  Europe,  another  man,  physically,  intellectually,  and 
morally,  with  all  the  slow  accumulations  of  nearly  two  thousand 
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centuries  (how  easily  one  writes  the  words  !  how  hard  to  realise 
them  !)  upon  his  maturer  shoulders.  Then  comes  the  age  of  what 
older  antiquaries  used  to  regard  as  primitive  antiquity — the  age 
of  the  English  barrows,  of  the  Danish  kitchen  middens,  of  the 
Sw.'ss  lake  dwellings.  The  men  who  lived  in  it  had  domesticated 
the  dog,  the  cow,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and  the  invaluable  pig ; 
they  had  begun  to  sow  small  ancestral  wheat  and  undeveloped 
barley  ;  they  had  learnt  to  weave  flax  and  wear  decent  clothing  ; 
in  a  word,  they  had  passed  from  the  savage  hunting  condition  to 
the  stage  of  barbaric  herdsmen  and  agriculturists.  That  is  a 
comparatively  modern  period,  and  yet  I  suppose  we  must  con- 
clu  ie  with  Dr.  James  Geikie  that  it  isn't  to  be  measured  by  mere 
calculations  of  ten  or  twenty  centuries,  but  of  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  years.  The  perspective  of  the  past  is  opening  up  rapidly 
before  us ;  what  looked  quite  close  yesterday  is  shown  to-day  to 
lie  away  off  somewhere  in  the  dim  distance.  Like  our  palaeolithic 
artists,  we  fail  to  get  the  reindeer  fairly  behind  the  ox  in  the 
foreground,  as  we  ought  to  do  if  we  saw  the  whole  scene  properly 
foreshortened. 

On  the  table  where  I  write  there  lie  two  paper  weights,  pre- 
serving from  the  fate  of  the  sibylline  leaves  the  sheets  of  foolscap 
to  which  this  article  is  now  being  committed.  One  of  them  is  a 
very  rude  flint  hatchet,  produced  by  merely  chipping  off  flakes 
from  its  side  by  dexterous  blows,  and  utterly  unpolished  or  un- 
ground  in  any  way.  It  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  very  old  master 
(or  possibly  even  to  a  slightly  earlier  epoch),  and  it  was  sent  me 
from  Ightham,  in  Kent,  by  that  indefatigable  unearth er  of  pre- 
historic memorials,  Mr.  Benjamin  Harrison.  That  flint,  which  now 
serves  me  in  the  office  of  a  paper  weight,  is  far  ruder,  simpler,  and 
more  ineffective  than  any  weapon  or  implement  at  present  in  use 
among  the  lowest  savages.  Yet  with  it,  I  doubt  not,  some  naked 
black  fellow  by  the  banks  of  the  Thames  has  hunted  the  mam- 
moth among  unbroken  forests  two  hundred  thousand  years  ago 
and  more ;  with  it  he  has  faced  the  angry  cave  bear  and  the 
original  and  only  genuine  British  lion  (for  everybody  knows  that 
the  existing  mongrel  heraldic  beast  is  nothing  better  than  a  bas- 
tard modification  of  the  leopard  of  the  Plantagenets).  Nay,  I 
have  very  little  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  with  it  some  esthetic 
ancestor  has  brained  and  cut  up  for  use  his  next-door  neighbour  in 
the  nearest  cavern,  and  then  carved  upon  his  well-picked  bones  an 
interesting  sketch  of  the  entire  performance,  The  Du  Mauriers 
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of  that  remote  age,  in  fact,  habitually  drew  their  society  pictures 
upon  the  personal  remains  of  the  mammoth  or  the  man  whom 
they  wished  to  caricature  in  deathless  bone-cuts.  The  other 
paper  weight  is  a  polished  neolithic  tomahawk,  belonging  to  the 
period  of  the  mound-builders,  who  succeeded  the  Glacial  Epoch, 
and  it  measures  the  distance  between  the  two  levels  of  civilisation 
with  great  accuracy.  It  is  the  military  weapon  of  a  trained  bar- 
baric warrior  as  opposed  to  the  universal  implement  and  utensil 
of  a  rude,  solitary,  savage  hunter.  Yet  how  curious  it  is  that 
even  in  the  midst  of  this  '  so-called  nineteenth  century,'  which 
perpetually  proclaims  itself  an  age  of  progress,  men  should  still 
prefer  to  believe  themselves  inferior  to  their  original  ancestors, 
instead  of  being  superior  to  them!  The  idea  that  man  has 
risen  is  considered  base,  degrading,  and  positively  wicked ;  the 
idea  that  he  has  fallen  is  considered  to  be  immensely  inspiring, 
ennobling,  and  beautiful.  For  myself,  I  have  somehow  always 
preferred  the  boast  of  the  Homeric  Grlaucus  that  we  indeed 
maintain  ourselves  to  be  much  better  men  than  ever  were  our 
fathers. 
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OF  the  many  strange  phases  of  life  of  which  I  obtained  glimpses 
in  the  course  of  a  year's  wandering  in  China  and  Japan,  none  was 
to  me  more  curious  than  the  strangely  dreamy  monasticism 
which  has  been  embraced  by  so  very  large  a  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and,  indeed,  of  every  country 
where  Buddhism  has  held  sway.  The  system  appears  to  have 
foi.nd  amazing  favour  with  the  early  disciples  of  Buddha.  Within 
three  centuries  of  his  death,  we  learn  that  in  Hindoostan  alone 
sixty-four  thousand  priests  were  supported  by  the  imperial  alms 
of  the  Emperor  Asoka  (B.C.  250),  who  convened  a  council  of  one 
thousand  of  the  yellow-robed  fraternity  to  revise  the  Buddhist 
Scriptures,  and  to  take  measures  for  sending  missionaries  into 
all  the  world,  to  make  known  to  mankind  the  saving  doctrines 
of  Buddha.  It  appears,  also,  that  the  great  district  which  we 
now  know  as  Behar  was  really  called  Vihara,  i.e.  <  The  Land 
of  Monasteries,'  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  such  establish- 
ments. 

To  such  an  extent  was  this  passion  for  the  monastic  life  in- 
dulged in  Northern  India,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
manner  responsible  for  the  eventual  reascendancy  of  Brah- 
manism ;  for  this  reason,  that  while  the  best  leaders  of  Buddhism 
were  thus  seeking  to  attain  a  higher  sanctity  by  seclusion  from 
their  fellow-men,  these  gradually  relapsed  into  their  aboriginal 
devil-worship,  and  thereafter,  Brahmanism  in  its  present  debased 
form  became  the  chief  religion  of  Hindoostan,  and  Buddhism 
was  driven  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  wilder  regions  to  the  north, 
where  at  the  present  day  it  is  estimated  that  about  one-third  of 
the  whole  population  of  Thibet  is  attached  to  the  monasteries, 
either  ecclesiastically  or  as  lay  brethren. 

Considering  how  great  is  the  merit  which,  by  the  teaching  of 
Buddha,  attaches  to  intense  religious  meditation,  it  seems  only 
natural  that  a  very  large  number  of  his  followers  should  seek  the 
silence  of  the  cloister  as  the  best  aid  in  working  out  their  own 
salvation ;  consequently,  in  every  land  wherein  dwell  the  five 
hundred  millions  who  in  this  nineteenth  century  profess  to  be 
his  disciples,  we  find  the  prevalence  of  the  monastic  system. 
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During  a  somewhat  prolonged  residence  in  Ceylon,  I  had 
opportunities  of  visiting  many  monasteries  of  great  interest, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  and  retain  many  pleasant  impressions 
of  the  courtesy  of  the  yellow-robed  brethren,  a  circumstance 
which,  doubtless,  gave  zest  to  my  desire  for  some  further  glimpses 
of  the  system  as  now  practised  in  Japan  and  China.  A  slight 
sketch  of  personal  impressions  of  the  latter  may,  I  trust,  prove  of 
interest  at  the  present  time. 

My  first  visit  was  to  that  monastery  which,  of  all  others,  is 
perhaps  the  most  accessible  to  foreigners,  and  that  wherein  they 
are  received  with  the  greatest  courtesy — namely,  the  Great 
Monastery  of  the  Ocean  Banner,  at  Honam,  which  is  a  suburb  of 
Canton.  My  last  visit  was  to  that  which  of  all  others  is  most 
notoriously  antagonistic  to  foreigners,  and  most  vehemently 
opposed  to  their  admission  within  its  walls — namely,  the  Great 
Lama  Temple,  which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  city  of 
Pekin. 

All  the  monasteries  I  have  visited  are  constructed  on  the 
same  general  principle.  The  outer  gateway  is  invariably  guarded 
by  two  huge  and  monstrously  ugly  figures,  while  four  others, 
equally  hideous,  and  representing  the  incarnation  of  the  genius 
of  North,  South,  East,  and  West,  occupy  a  second  building,  which 
is  the  hall  of  the  gods.  These  are  supposed  to  be  the  ministers 
of  Buddha's  will  and  pleasure.  I  cannot  say  he  has  displayed 
much  taste  in  the  selection ! 

Then  we  come  to  the  great  temple,  which  is  a  detached 
building  in  the  middle  of  a  great  court,  around  which  are 
cloisters,  apartments  for  the  abbot  and  for  the  monks,  dormi- 
tories, a  library,  reception  rooms  for  guests,  halls  consecrated 
to  many  Hindoo  gods,  all  of  whom  are  supposed  to  do  homage 
to  Buddha;  the  great  refectory,  and  the  kitchen,  where,  of 
course,  vegetables  only  are  supposed  to  find  admission — neither 
fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl,  not  even  milk,  butter,  or  eggs,  being 
tolerated  by  the  sumptuary  laws  of  the  Founder.  (As  regards 
fresh  milk  and  butter,  no  Chinaman  considers  these  fit  for  human 
food.) 

These  various  departments  are  each  under  the  special  care  of 
some  divine  guardian,  to  whom  is  dedicated  a  more  or  less  orna- 
mental shrine.  Those  of  two  gods,  respectively  named  Weito 
and  Kwan-tai,  lie  to  right  and  left  of  the  main  quadrangle,  these 
gods  being  considered  the  special  guardians  of  monasteries, 
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K\van-tai  being  the  god  of  war,  must,  I  suppose,  be  reckoned  as 
the  fi  Defender  of  the  Faith.' 

In  the  dormitories,  a  watchful  god  protects  the  sleepers,  while 
in  the  monastic  kitchen  (as  in  that  of  every  well-regulated  family 
in  China)  the  kitchen-god  receives  devout  daily  worship.  The 
shrine  of  the  Goddess  of  Mercy  is  invariably  conspicuous — in 
many  monasteries  she  has  a  separate  temple.  Some  wealthy 
monasteries  are  adorned  with  statues  of  the  five  hundred  most 
saintly  of  Buddha's  original  disciples.  In  any  case  there  are 
invariably  a  very  large  number  of  idols  of  all  sizes,  from  the 
tiniest  to  the  most  colossal,  some  of  wood  and  some  of  copper, 
some  of  porcelain,  some  of  stone,  and  some  of  clay ;  some 
gaudily  painted,  some  lacquered,  and  many  gilt. 

But  the  great  centre  of  all  worship  is,  of  course,  the  huge 
imuge  of  Buddha,  who  sits  enthroned  on  a  gigantic  lotus  blossom. 
In  some  temples  he  sits  solitary,  in  others  he  is  represented  by 
three  images,  all  exactly  alike,  representing  the  Past,  the  Present, 
and  the  Future,  while  another  variety,  more  common  in  pictures 
than  in  images,  shows  him  seated  between  two  figures,  equally 
cyclopean,  apparently  of  beautiful  women,  but  really  representing 
two  beloved  Indian  disciples,  named  Kashiapa  and  Ananda. 
These  great  central  images  are  frequently  beautiful,  and  convey  a 
feeling  of  intense  calm  and  repose,  strangely  in  contrast  with  all 
the  bewildering  variety  of  extraneous  gods  whose  noisy  worship 
is  HO  diametrically  opposed  to  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Founder. 

Of  course  every^monastery  of  any  note  prides  itself  on  the  posses- 
sion of  some  relic  of  Buddha,  which  is  preserved  in  a  bell-shaped 
clagoba,  frequently  made  of  white  marble,  recalling  on  a  very 
sin  all  scale  the  cyclopean  dagobas  of  the  ancient  cities  in  Ceylon. 
These,  in  China,  are  generally  kept  within  a  special  hall,  but 
sometimes  in  pagodas,  whose  seven  or  nine  stories  are  apparently 
de.signed  to  suggest  multiplied  canopies  of  honour,  overshadowing 
th<;  precious  treasure  below.  The  pagodas  are  not,  however,  neces- 
sarily relic  shrines.  In  some  cases  they  have  been  erected  as  tombs 
ovor  the  ashes  of  very  saintly  priests,  and  in  modern  days  are  some- 
times built  solely  for  purposes  of  geomancy,  to  improve  the  'Fung- 
Sh  ui '  of  the  neighbourhood,  while  others  are  simply  built  to  the 
honour  of  Buddha,  that  the  tinkling  of  the  wind-bells,  which  are 
suspended  round  each  gallery,  may  contribute  to  the  universal 
songs  of  all  nature  in  his  praise. 

In  some  monasteries--notably  in  that  of  Honam— there  are 
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shrines  in  honour  of  the  founder  of  that  particular  institution,  as 
also  of  the  most  noted  abbots  who  have  therein  ruled.  As  this 
office  is  only  held  for  three  years,  an  abbot  must  be  a  man  of  rare 
sanctity  or  ability  to  make  much  mark  in  so  limited  a  period. 
Ke-election  for  a  second  term  is,  however,  not  unfrequent, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  most  saintly  abbots  are  the  most 
popular.  The  election  lies  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  superior 
priests. 

Some  monasteries  have  a  private  printing-press,  where  are 
printed  devotional  books  of  the  Buddhist  offices,  and  broadsheets 
in  honour  of  the  Groddess  of  Mercy,  or  other  deities.  I  have 
several  such,  which  were  given  to  me  in  various  monasteries. 
The  method  of  printing  is  that  which  has  been  in  use  for  many 
centuries:  it  has  the  advantage  of  extreme  simplicity.  The 
matter  to  be  printed  is  cut  on  a  block  in  high  relief,  Indian  ink 
is  then  applied  to  the  block,  upon  which  a  sheet  of  paper  is 
pressed,  and  that  is  all.  Where  the  demand  is  moderate  and  no 
one  is  in  a  hurry,  this  seems  to  answer  very  well. 

In  this  general  summary  of  the  chief  features  of  almost  all 
monasteries  in  China,  I  must  not  omit  the  provision  made  for  the 
meritorious  saving  of  life,  not  of  human  beings,  but  of  all  manner 
of  animals — birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles.  (I  am  not  sure  that  I  am 
right  concerning  the  latter,  the  creatures  in  my  mind  being  the 
multitudinous  tortoises  in  the  sacred  tank  at  the  Flowery  Forest 
Monastery  in  Canton,  but  ever  since  'Punch's'  railway  porter 
characterised  the  tortoise  as  4  a  hinsect,'  I  own  to  some  mental 
confusion  on  that  subject !)  However,  carp  and  sparrows,  pigeons 
and  fowls,  geese  and  ducks,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs,  which  have 
been  presented  as  votive  offerings,  are  here  tenderly  cared  for, 
and  eventually  buried  with  honour.  In  some  cases  even  horses, 
mules,  and  cattle  are  here  dedicated  to  a  life  of  idleness  by  very 
devout  suppliants. 

The  Ocean  Banner  Monastery  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  first 
instance  is  a  very  fine  example  of  a  Chinese  monastery,  and  its 
temple  is  very  imposing.  But  in  saying  this  I  must  remind  you, 
once  for  all,  that  neither  in  China  nor  Japan  need  you  look  for 
beauty  of  architecture  in  the  sense  generally  implied  by  that 
term.  These  temples  are,  one  and  all,  of  the  same  type,  which  is 
simply  that  of  the  one-storeyed  Indian  bungalow,  with  its  verandah 
and  heavy  roof ;  nevertheless  some  of  the  larger  temples  have  a 
certain  solemnity  and  a  wealth  of  rich  colour.  In  this  Honam 
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temple  the  interest  centres  in  three  colossal  gilt  figures  which 
represent  the  Three  Buddhas,  on  either  side  of  whom  are  ranged 
a  number  of  smaller  gilt  statues.  All  the  minor  adjuncts  of 
lanterns,  draperies,  and  temple  furnishings  are  handsome  and 
harmonious. 

I  was  present  at  the  afternoon  service,  which,  though  less 
fully  attended  than  that  of  early  morning,  was  unquestionably  a 
very  impressive  scene.  About  sixty  monks  and  priests  were  pre- 
sent, instead  of  above  a  hundred ;  of  these,  some  were  robed  in 
yellow,  and  others  wore  grey  skirts  and  yellow  hoods.  The  abbot 
wore  a  purple  robe,  with  a  mantle  of  crimson  silk,  purposely  made 
of  patched  pieces  to  suggest  the  vow  of  poverty.  He  and  some 
of  the  priests  carried  rosaries  of  polished  black  beads.  Some  of 
tie  chaunting  was  rather  fine,  but  the  orchestral  accompaniment 
was  decidedly  unsolemnising ;  shrill  pipes,  flutes,  and  wooden 
drums  combining  to  produce  a  hideous  noise.  The  ritual  seemed 
tc  call  for  many  genuflexions  and  prostrations,  and  much  rapid 
r€  citation  by  all  present.  Then  all  the  brethren  made  a  pro- 
cessional turn  round  the  temple,  sunwise ;  this  they  did  several 
times. 

The  service  was  lengthy  and  we  could  not  stay  till  the  close, 
having  but  a  limited  time  to  spare,  and  I  was  anxious  to  see  the 
cremation  ground,  where  those  who  embrace  the  religious  life 
are  cremated,  following  the  example  of  their  leader.  The  crema- 
tory is  a  low  tower  of  brick ;  within  are  four  raised  stones  on 
which  to  rest  the  bamboo  chair,  wherein  (with  the  monastic  cowl 
drawn  over  his  head,  and  hands  placed  palm  to  palm  before  his 
breast,  as  if  in  prayer)  sits  the  dead  monk,  who,  within  twelve 
Lours  of  his  death,  must  be  carried  hither  by  lay  brothers.  He  is 
followed  to  the  funeral  pyre  by  all  the  brethren,  walking  two-and- 
two,  clothed  in  sackcloth,  and  having  a  white  cloth  bound  round 
the  head  in  token  of  woe.  They  have  previously  held  solemn 
service  in  the  temple  for  the  repose  of  the  dead,  and,  as  the 
procession  slowly  advances,  they  chaunt  funeral  hymns.  Through 
t  he  narrow  doorway  of  the  crematory  the  chair  is  carried,  fagots 
fire  placed  beneath  and  all  around  it,  and  the  chief  priest 
kindles  the  flame,  all  the  mourners  falling  prostrate  with  their 
faces  to  the  ground  while  commending  the  mortal  body  to  the 
othereal  fire.*  While  the  body  is  being  cremated  small  pieces  of 
fragrant  sandal-wood  are,  from  time  to  time,  thrown  into  the 
ilames. 
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When  the  fire  has  done  its  work  and  only  a  few  charred  bones 
and  ashes  remain,  these  are  collected  in  a  stone  jar  and  placed 
beside  similar  jars  in  a  sepulchral  store-house,  we  ere  they  remain 
till  a  certain  day  of  the  year  (the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month), 
when  each  jar  is  emptied  into  a  bag  of  red  cloth.  These  are 
carefully  sewn  up  and  are  then  thrown  through  a  small  sort  of 
window  into  a  great  solid  granite  mausoleum.  There  are  two  of 
these  buildings  in  the  temple  grounds,  but  one  of  them  may  no 
longer  be  used,  not  for  lack  of  room,  but  because  it  already  con- 
tains about  4950  sacks  of  ashes,  and  Buddhist  law  forbids  the 
storing  of  a  larger  number  in  one  place. 

The  ossuary  now  in  use  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  one 
of  which  is  assigned  to  the  ashes  of  Buddhist  nuns. 

It  appears  that  there  are  exceptional  instances  when  cremation 
is  dispensed  with,  and  ordinary  burial  in  ponderous  coffins  is 
lawful,  even  for  a  priest.  Such  cases,  though  rare,  have  occurred 
in  comparatively  recent  years,  and  some  very  old  horse-shoe 
tombs  in  the  temple  grounds  prove  that  such  burials  were  per- 
mitted long  ago.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  these  stores  were 
being  *  renewed '  in  a  most  literal  sense,  as  the  ancient  inscriptions 
were  being  copied  on  to  brand-new  stones ! 

Leaving  the  cremation  ground  we  made  our  way  to  the  hall, 
where,  in  a  handsome  dagoba  of  white  marble,  is  stored  the  most 
precious  possession  of  the  monastery — the  relic  of  Buddha.  We 
turned  aside,  however,  to  take  a  lesson  on  the  hideous  results  of 
indolence  and  gluttony,  in  the  forms  of  about  a  dozen  monstrously 
fat  sacred  pigs,  luxuriating  in  a  most  comfortable  stye,  abundance 
of  good  food,  and  happy  security  from  all  danger  of  having  their 
natural  lives  curtailed. 

Then  we  looked  into  the  great  refectory,  where  eight  long 
narrow  tables  extend  from  end  to  end,  four  on  each  side,  with 
benches  on  one  side  only,  so  placed  that  all  the  brethren  shall 
face  the  centre  of  the  hall,  at  one  end  of  which  sits  the  abbot, 
and  at  the  other  end  an  altar  to  some  of  the  innumerable  deities. 
All  round  the  walls  hang  boards  on  which  are  inscribed  wise 
maxims  from  the  classics,  whereon  the  brethren  may  ponder  while 
silently  devouring  their  simple  meal  of  vegetables.  It  struck  us  that 
mind  must  indeed  have  triumphed  over  matter  when  hungry  China- 
men could  pamper  pigs  and  fowls,  without  occasionally  dedicating 
one  to  the  service  of  the  kitchen-god  (whose  shrine,  by  the  way, 
occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  monastic  kitchen). 
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I  spoke  just  now  of  the  cremation  of  Buddhist  nuns.  Strange 
to  say,  though  we  must  have  visited  scores  of  monasteries,  I  am 
not  conscious  of  having  ever  entered  a  Buddhist  convent,  though 
these  are  really  numerous,  and  we  occasionally  fell  in  with  small 
parties  of  nuns,  whom,  however,  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  the  holy  brethren,  save  by  their  diminutive  size.  Their 
dress  is  precisely  the  same — namely,  a  long  grey  or  yellow  robe, 
white  stockings  and  thick  shoes,  like  those  worn  by  men,  and 
their  poor  bare  heads  are  closely  shaven — a  process  to  which  the 
little  ten-year-old  novices  are  partially  subjected,  and  which  is 
completed  when,  at  the  advanced  age  of  sixteen,  the  full-blown 
sister  takes  the  vows  of  perpetual  virginity,  of  vegetarian  diet, 
and  strict  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  Buddha.  These  vows  are 
made  in  presence  of  Koon-Yam,  the  Goddess  of  Mercy,  who 
herself  was  a  canonized  Buddhist  nun ;  and  thenceforth  the  sole 
duty  of  these  poor  little  nuns  seems  to  lie  in  going  from  house  to 
house,  wherever  their  services  are  required  on  behalf  of  deceased 
women,  for  whose  benefit  they  chaunt  prayers  to  Koon-Yam  the 
livelong  day.  When  this  exciting  work  is  not  required  they  are 
s;dd  to  spend  their  dull  lives  in  a  state  of  utter  vacuity,  being 
literally  without  occupation,  save  that  some  of  the  younger  sisters 
employ  their  leisure  upon  silk  embroidery.  I  have  seen  Buddhist 
nuns  making  a  pilgrimage  to  many  shrines,  never  apparently 
pausing  for  one  moment  in  the  ceaseless  reiteration  of  the  four- 
syllabled  charm,  <  0-mi-to-Fu !  0-mi-to-Fu !'  You  would  probably 
have  taken  such  for  gibbering  idiots,  but  they  were  only  devout 
little  nuns  accumulating  stores  of  celestial  merit  by  ascribing 
praise  to  Fo,  alias  Buddha. 

Buddhism  has  no  monopoly  of  the  monastic  system.  Taouist 
monasteries  and  Taouist  nunneries  also  abound.  The  latter  have 
a  decided  advantage  over  the  Buddhist  nunneries  in  that  shaving 
the  head  is  not  enjoined ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Taouist  sisters  wear 
their  long  black  hair  fastened  on  the  top  of  the  head  with  a 
peculiar  tortoise-shell  comb,  of  a  pattern  specially  designed  for 
t'le  use  of  Taouist  priests.  They  also  enjoy  the  privilege,  so  dear 
to  all  girls  of  good  family,  of  showing  that  they  have  had  their 
feet  crippled  in  childhood,  whereas  the  Buddhist  nuns,  with  their 
great  masculine  black  shoes,  might  as  well  have  low  caste  full- 
s'zed  feet.  In  point  of  fact,  though  maidens  of  every  degree  do 
join  the  sisterhoods,  the  majority  are  recruited  from  the  lower 
orders. 
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Though  I  visited  various  other  monasteries  in  Canton  and  its 
near  neighbourhood,  we  may  pass  from  thence  to  the  district  which 
has  recently  been  brought  into  such  distressing  prominence- — 
namely,  the  province  of  Fokien,  and  especially  the  city  of  Foochow, 
not  far  from  which  are  situated  several  monasteries  of  note.  Excur- 
sions to  these,  however,  or  to  other  points  of  interest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Foochow,  have  one  disadvantage,  at  least  in  spring- 
time— namely,  that  whenever  we  emerge  from  the  densely  packed 
streets  of  the  old  city,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  that  most 
hateful  form  of  agriculture — paddy  fields — where  the  fresh  young 
rice  is  growing  in  deep  mud  with  a  shallow  surface  of  water.  In 
and  out  among  these  flooded  fields  wind  narrow  stone  paths, 
barely  two  feet  in  width,  but  often  raised  to  a  height  of  from  four 
to  six  feet  above  the  little  lagoons  of  liquid  mud  ;  and  when,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  we  meet  a  train  of  heavily  burdened  coolies, 
or  some  foreigner  or  great  Mandarin  being  carried  in  his  chair, 
there  comes  an  anxious  moment  as  to  whether  we  or  they  are 
most  likely  to  be  deposited  ignominiously  in  a  very  undesirable 
mud  bath !  Beyond  the  paddy  fields  we  find  regular  paved 
roads  leading  up  to  various  points  of  interest  in  the  Paeling  hills, 
such  as  monasteries  or  tea-plantations,  and  at  every  turn  in  the 
road  we  have  fine  views  looking  down  on  the  valley,  where  the 
great  Min  river  winds  like  a  silvery  ribbon  through  the  labyrinth 
of  small  green  fields. 

A  very  favourite  expedition  from  the  foreign  settlement,  on 
the  green  island  of  Nantai,  is  to  a  famous  Buddhist  monastery 
which  nestles  in  a  sheltered  spot  half  way  up  the  Kushan  or  Drum 
Mountain,  which  rises  just  above  the  arsenal.  The  mountain  is 
3,900  feet  in  height,  and  the  monastery  is  about  2,000  feet  above 
the  river — a  pleasant  cool  refuge  in  hot  weather,  and  one  to  which 
the  courteous  monks  frequently  welcome  foreigners  desirous  of  a 
few  days'  change  of  air.  A  special  charm  of  this  excursion  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  is  done  by  water, 
floating  down  the  river  in  a  comfortable  house-boat  in  about  an 
hour.  At  low  tide,  however,  the  house-boat  cannot  approach  the 
landing,  and  it  is  necessary  to  row  some  distance  in  a  small  boat, 
and  then  brave  the  dangers  of  a  long  plank  and  stepping-stones 
across  deep  mud,  through  which  the  chair  coolies,  who  accompany 
us,  plunge,  bearing  our  comfortable  cane  chairs,  in  which  they 
carry  us  for  half  an  hour  along  a  narrow  winding  path  between 
flooded  paddy  fields,  where  patient  buffaloes  and  Chinamen  are 
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ploughing  knee  deep  in  niud.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain  range,  and  toil  up  a  flight  of  fifteen  hundred  stone 
steps,  and  follow  paved  causeways  along  levels  through  the  forest, 
past  curious  ancient  tombs,  and  then  another  long  paved  level 
leads  us  to  the  Kushan  monastery,  a  large  but  not  very  picturesque 
group  of  venerable  grey  buildings,  eight  hundred  years  old.  It 
is  the  headquarters  of  about  three  hundred  monks,  of  whom  about 
ore  hundred  and  fifty  are  generally  on  the  spot  with  their  abbot. 
The  others  are  sent  on  ecclesiastical  or  begging  work  all  over  the 
country,  to  perform  noisy  and  costly  religious  services  in  every 
house  where  a  death  has  occurred,  or  where  the  mysterious  illness 
of  any  inmate  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sufferer  is  '  possessed 
of  devils,'  who  must  be  duly  exorcised. 

Passing  through  the  great  entrance  hall,  where  there  are  five 
large  gilt  images,  we  entered  the  principal  temple,  which  is  very 
fine  indeed — one  of  those  very  exceptional  instances  in  which  a 
temple  for  the  worship  of  idols  impresses  one  with  a  feeling  of 
real  solemnity.  Thence  we  entered  a  court  wherein  all  pigs, 
fowls,  and  other  live  stock  presented  as  c  offerings '  are  allowed  to 
live  in  peace  and  die  of  old  age.  It  is  an  act  of  merit  thus  to 
secure  them  from  all  danger  of  being  put  to  death,  and  a  handsome 
sum  is  of  course  paid  for  their  permanent  maintenance.  The 
monks  are  supposed  to  be  such  very  strict  vegetarians  that  should 
the  hens  chance  to  lay  eggs,  they  (the  eggs)  forthwith  receive 
decent  burial !  We  were  allowed  a  peep  into  the  dormitories, 
which  have  small  compartments  curtained  off  on  each  side,  the 
slumbers  of  the  inmates  being  consecrated  by  an  altar  at  one  end 
of  each  room.  The  privacy  thus  secured  is  of  course  designed  to 
eacourage  meditation  and  prayer,  and  so  it  doubtless  does  in  many 
cases,  for  amongst  the  brethren  there  must  be  some  of  all  sorts, 
a  3  we  readily  inferred  from  the  very  varied  types  of  countenance — 
some  so  calm  and  reflective,  and  many  debased  and  sensual,  fully 
justifying  the  contempt  in  which  the  majority  of  these  holy 
brethren  are  held  by  the  secular  community. 

Of  the  former  we  were  told  that  some  subject  themselves  to 
a  ozonising  penances,  in  their  zealous  determination  to  triumph  'over 
t  le  poor  flesh,  and  that,  not  content  with  fastings  and  flagellations, 
t  ley  submit  to  having  their  flesh  seared  with  a  sharp-pointed  red- 
hot  iron,  one  such  scar  denoting  each  monastic  vow.  The  number 
of  these  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  nine  or  twelve  being 
the  most  common.  But  some  devout  souls  make  a  hundred  and 
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eight  vows,  and  endure  a  hundred  and  eight  burnings  to  imprint 
those  on  their  memory.  These  fiery  reminders  are  generally 
made  on  the  fore-arm,  but  some  proclaim  their  devotion  to  all 
beholders  by  thus  scarring  their  forehead  and  skull,  which  of 
course  gives  them  the  appearance  of  having  suffered  from  small- 
pox. Others  burn  off  a  finger  as  a  self-imposed  penance. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  these  men  assume  the  yellow  robe  late  in  life,  to  secure 
an  easy-going  idle  sort  of  livelihood,  while  some  herein  seek  an 
asylum  from  legal  punishment  for  divers  crimes.  The  law,  how- 
ever, does  not  recognise  any  right  of  sanctuary  for  murderers.  Of 
course  the  vows  of  these  unworthy  brothers  are  continually  broken, 
and  not  only  are  prohibited  meats  freely  brought  in  for  private 
consumption,  but  further,  the  cubicles  designed  for  silent  medita- 
tion too  often  witness  the  intoxication  of  the  opium-pipe — an 
indulgence  which  every  Chinaman,  without  exception,  acknowledges 
to  be  an  unmitigated  sin,  though  so  few  who  have  once  yielded 
to  it  have  the  courage  to  endure  the  physical  and  mental  misery 
which  invariably  attends  giving  it  up. 

But  so  many  priests  of  all  ranks  are  the  slaves  of  this  most 
insidious  of  vices,  that  there  appears  to  be  a  mutual  agreement  to 
ignore  its  practice  in  the  monasteries,  though  certain  other  offences, 
when  proven,  are  visited  with  severe  corporal  punishment  admini- 
stered by  a  sturdy  lay  brother,  and  the  priest  who  has  been  thus 
degraded  is  condemned  to  beg  his  daily  rice,  and  to  wander  from 
one  monastery  to  another,  receiving  from  each  the  coarsest  of  fare 
and  the  meanest  of  lodging. 

We  entered  the  refectory  just  as  the  brethren  assembled  in 
answer  to  the  beating  of  a  large  wooden  drum,  shaped  like  a  non- 
descript animal.  All  had  assumed  their  cowls  as  the  monastic 
form  of  dressing  for  dinner.  Tables  are  arranged  all  round  the 
hall,  and  all  the  monks  sit  with  their  backs  to  the  wall,  so  that  all 
may  face  the  abbot.  The  laying  of  the  table  is  not  elaborate — 
two  empty  bowls  and  a  pair  of  chop-sticks  are  placed  for  each 
person. 

When  all  had  taken  their  places,  at  a  given  signal  they  all 
rose,  placing  the  palms  of  the  hands  together  in  a  devotional 
attitude,  while  one  of  the  number  beat  a  small  prayer-drum,  and 
the  abbot  recited  a  long  prayer,  after  which  one  of  the  monks 
went  outside  and  placed  a  small  heap  of  cooked  rice  on  a  red 
pillar,  as  an  offering  to  all  the  minor  gods  who  might  have  been 
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ir  advertently  overlooked  in  the  general  .worship.  Having  done 
this,  he  snapped  his  fingers  thrice,  and  the  small  gods  came  in 
the  form  of  birds  and  accepted  the  offering.  Then  followed  a 
long  grace,  during  which  an  attendant  went  round  filling  each 
man's  bowls  with  rice  and  green  vegetables,  which  all  proceeded 
to  devour  hungrily,  in  total  silence. 

Leaving  the  brethren  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  frugal  fare,  we 
found  a  pleasant  spot  outside  of  the  monastic  courts  where  we 
might  indulge  in  a  non- vegetarian  luncheon  without  risk  of 
shocking  the  stricter  brethren.  The  sacred  fish  lunched  at  the 
same  hour — large  carp  which,  like  the  fowls  and  the  pigs,  have 
been  rescued  from  death  as  a  means  of  acquiring  merit,  and  now 
live  happily  in  the  temple  tank,  and  are  fed  at  stated  hours. 
Another  form  in  which  the  same  class  of  merit  is  acquired  is  by 
the  purchase  and  release  of  pigeons  or  small  caged  birds,  which 
yre  captured  for  this  express  purpose  by  special  birdcatchers,  who 
herein  find  a  fairly  lucrative  profession. 

Following  a  tempting  path  along  the  hill-side,  we  came  to  a 
very  pretty  temple  of  carved  wood,  painted  deep  red,  with  curved 
roofs  of  grey  tiles.  It  is  built  right  over  a  very  narrow  cleft  in  the 
rock,  from  beneath  which  there  formerly  flowed  a  rushing  torrent ; 
but  its  noise  was  so  distressing  to  a  very  holy  old  saint  who 
formerly  lived  here,  that  it  hindered  his  devotions,  and  so  he 
prayed  that  it  might  be  silenced,  and  ever  since  then  the  stream 
has  been  well-nigh  dried  up,  and  only  a  low  soothing  murmur 
tells  of  the  rippling  waters  low  in  the  gully. 

The  rocks  hereabouts  are  all  covered  with  immense  inscrip- 
tions, deeply  engraven  and  filled  with  red  paint.  Many  of  these 
are  in  the  old  seal  character,  and  even  the  most  modern  are  in 
che  regular  Chinese  character,  which  to  the  uninitiated  always  looks 
so  very  mysterious.  It  is  really  distressing  to  learn  that  though 
many  of  these  imperishable  inscriptions  are  really  poetic  aspira- 
tions, a  considerable  number  merely  record  the  visits  of  certain 
notable  pilgrims  to  the  monastery,  and  are  in  fact  only  an  elabo- 
rate version  of  Smith  or  Jones's  scribbles  on  the  Pyramids  and 
elsewhere ! 

A  little  further  on  we  came  to  another  very  pretty  open-air 
temple,  consisting  only  of  an  ornamental  much-curved  roof  resting 
on  pillars,  overshadowing  a  rock  whereon  are  engraven  and  gilded 
a  multitude  of  tiny  gods.  I  believe  these  represent  the  five 
hundred  Lohans  (which  in  old  Sanscrit  hymns  are  called  Arhans), 
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spiritual  beings  never  seen  of  men,  but  whose  voices  are  some- 
times heard  in  these  shady  groves  at  early  dawn,  chaunting  the 
praises  of  Buddha.  From  a  water  spring  beneath  this  rock-altar 
flows  a  streamlet,  which  being  led  through  the  mouth  of  a  stone 
dragon,  thence  falls  so  as  to  turn  a  wheel  which  acts  on  cogs ; 
these  in  their  turn  jerk  a  rope,  which  swings  a  small  beam  of  wood 
suspended  horizontally  from  the  roof.  At  every  rebound  this  beam 
strikes  the  outside  of  a  large  bronze  bell,  producing  a  very  deep- 
toned  melodious  boom,  which  is  heard  afar  upon  the  mountain. 
Thus,  by  the  action  of  the  dragon  fountain,  the  waters  have  through 
the  long  ages  continued  to  pay  their  ceaseless  tribute  of  praise 
to  Buddha.  It  is  a  pretty  scene,  but  in  order  to  realise  it  you 
must  mentally  fill  in  a  thousand  details  of  Chinese  fancy — odd  bits 
of  stone  carving,  ornamental  stone  bridges,  bright  flowers  and  rich 
foliage,  sunlight  and  warm  deep  shadows,  and  over  all  the  great 
mountain  towering  to  the  blue  heaven. 

Keturning  to  the  monastery  we  duly  inspected  one  of  Buddha's 
holy  teeth,  which  is  kept  in  a  dull  crystal  casket  in  a  locked 
shrine — an  elephant's  tooth  being  laid  before  it  as  an  appropriate 
votive  offering.  The  Buddhists  of  China  have  a  good  many  such 
relics  of  their  great  leader,  but  having  long  ago  done  homage  in 
Ceylon  to  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  only  genuine  article,  we  of 
course  looked  on  all  these  as  spurious  imitations,  and  not  without 
good  reason.  For  instance,  in  Grill's  <  Eiver  of  Golden  Sand,'  he 
mentions  that  while  travelling  in  Northern  China  he  went  to  see 
'  The  Tooth  of  Heaven,'  which  proved  to  be  merely  a  bit  of  sand- 
stone shaped  like  a  tooth  !  A  small  temple  had  been  built  over 
it,  but  the  roof  did  not  cover  the  stone  itself,  for  the  Chinese 
informed  him  that  if  it  were  covered  the  God  of  Thunder  would 
commit  some  fearful  devastation  on  the  town. 

Far  more  interesting  than  the  spurious  relic  of  a  dead  past 
was  the  afternoon  service  in  the  great  temple,  in  presence  of  the 
Three  Pure  Ones,  i.e.  three  gigantic  gilded  images  of  Buddha, 
which,  although  symbolising  the  perfect  Buddha  of  the  Past,  the 
Present,  and  the  Future,  are  all  exactly  alike,  and  are  each  over- 
shadowed by  a  gilded  canopy.  Large  gilt  statues  of  the  disciples 
of  Buddha  are  ranged  on  each  side  of  the  temple.  Three  very 
handsome  altars  of  black  lacquer,  with  gold  and  crimson  decora- 
tions, red  candles,  and  altar  vessels  of  pewter,  are  dedicated  to 
three  different  groups  of  idols,  and  one  large  central  altar  stands 
in  advance  of  these  three.  The  usual  handsome  banners  arid 
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coloured  lamps  light  up  the  sombre  shadows  of  the  roof.  The 
great  service  of  the  day  is  held  at  4  a.m.  every  morning,  when  all 
the  inmates  of  the  monastery  must  be  present.  Many  are  absent 
from  the  afternoon  service,  having  work  to  attend  to.  Neverthe- 
less there  was  a  large  muster,  so  we  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
noting  the  variations  in  the  dress  of  divers  ranks.  Of  course  all 
are  shaven,  and  the  majority  wear  the  orthodox  yellow  robe,  but 
some  indulge  in  a  yellow  hood,  some  have  a  lilac  mantle,  and 
some  wear  a  grey  robe.  Even  the  best-dressed  priests  all  have 
their  robes  made  of  many  pieces  neatly  patched  together,  to  keep 
up  the  semblance  of  the  tattered  raiment  of  poverty. 

The  ritual  was  very  elaborate,  accompanied  by  many  protesta- 
tions and  genuflexions,  and  at  one  point  in  the  service  the  whole 
congregation  (who  had  been  standing  sideways  to  right  and  left) 
veered  round  to  the  altar,  recited  some  formula,  and  made  a  low 
bow. 

Time  and  tide  bade  us  hurry  away,  so  we  could  only  look 
hastily  into  the  side  chapels,  in  one  of  which  are  numerous  images 
of  the  thousand-armed  Goddess  of  Mercy.  (I  had  seen  one  gigantic 
image  of  her  at  Amoy,  where  her  gilded  canopy  was  formed  of  a 
thousand  golden  hands.)  What  struck  us  as  very  incongruous, 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  gilding  and  colour  and  such  beautiful 
pieces  of  fine  old  china,  was  to  see  the  altar  in  one  of  the  minor 
chapels  decorated  with  a  vulgar  black  bottle  which  acted  as  a 
flower  vase ! 

Eetracing  our  way  through  the  forest  along  the  stone  pave- 
ment and  down  the  long  stairs,  we  reached  the  paddy  fields  at 
sunset,  and  found  the  patient  men  and  beasts  still  ploughing. 
The  house-boat  was  now  able  to  come  alongside,  so  we  were  spared 
the  horrors  of  recrossing  the  mud,  and  an  hour  later  we  reached 
the  green  isle,  in  time  for  a  pleasant  non-vegetarian  dinner  party. 

A  much  smaller  monastery  in  this  neighbourhood,  chiefly  inte- 
resting because  of  its  exceedingly  picturesque  situation,  is  that  of 
Yuen-Foo,  to  which  we  made  another  expedition  by  house-boat,  this 
time  dropping  down  the  river  Min  for  about  twelve  miles  to  the 
Pagoda  anchorage,  and  thence  proceeding  up  the  Yuen-Foo  river 
by  easy  stages  till,  on  the  third  night,  we  reached  <  The  Kapids,' 
where  we  had  to  transfer  ourselves  to  a  flat-bottomed  boat  specially 
constructed  for  this  service.  Though  the  distance  is  not  great,  the 
current  is  so  strong  that  it  required  the  hard  labour  of  a  dozen 
men  for  three  hours  to  pull  us  up  the  stream  to  a  village,  where 
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we  were  landed  and  carried  as  usual  in  the  luxurious  cane  arm- 
chairs, along  tortuous  paths  between  flooded  fields,  to  the  base  of  the 
hills,  whence,  ascending  a  beautifully  wooded  glen,  already  bright 
with  dwarf  scarlet  azalea  and  fragrant  with  jessamine,  we  made  our 
way  to  the  monastery,  the  first  glimpse  of  which  is  singularly 
picturesque.  Somehow  it  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  a  hermit 
crab  looking  out  of  its  borrowed  shell,  with  all  its  claws  far  out. 
For  it  consists  of  a  cluster  of  wooden  chalets,  which  nestle  into  a 
cave  on  the  face  of  a  crag,  and  the  monastery,  having  outgrown  its 
cave  (just  as  a  wandering  crab  outgrows  its  shell),  has  to  support 
its  outermost  buildings  on  a  light  scaffolding  of  tall  poles  of 
very  irregular  length,  resting  wherever  a  jutting  angle  of  rock 
affords  a  vantage  point.  From  the  summit  of  the  crag  falls  a 
stream,  which  (vanishing  among  the  feathery  clumps  of  tall  bamboo 
which  wave  beneath  the  crag)  rushes  impetuously  down  the  beau- 
tiful glen.  A  flight  of  zigzag  steps  brought  us  to  the  monastery, 
where  we  were  most  courteously  received  by  the  yellow-robed 
brethren,  who  not  only  gave  us  the  inevitable  tea,  but  further  a 
draught  of  the  Water  of  Life  (or  at  least  of  longevity),  which  drips 
from  one  of  the  many  stalactites  which  fringe  the  roof  of  the  cave, 
forming  a  sparkling  pool  before  the  shrine  of  Buddha.  For 
culinary  purposes  the  monks  have  devised  a  most  ingenious  water 
supply,  by  simply  leading  a  rope  from  a  bamboo  trough  at  the 
kitchen  door  to  that  point  of  the  overhanging  crag  where  the 
bright  streamlet  leaps  from  its  upper  channel,  falling  in  a  glitter- 
ing veil  into  the  valley  below.  The  view  from  this  monastery  is 
singularly  beautiful. 

Following  the  course  of  the  river  Min  for  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  miles  above  Foochow  we  come  to  a  region  of  most  beau- 
tiful scenery,  where  the  mountains  tower  to  a  height  of  from  six 
to  eight  thousand  feet,  and  the  river  winds  amid  majestic  crags, 
all  broken  up  into  amazingly  fantastic  forms — gigantic  towers, 
cyclopean  columns,  and  majestic  ramparts.  This  is  the  celebrated 
Bohea  tea  country,  and  the  cultivators  are  Buddhist  monks,  whose 
very  numerous  monasteries  nestle  in  the  most  picturesque  fashion 
among  the  huge  rocks,  many  being  perched  on  summits  of  per- 
pendicular precipices,  which,  seen  from  the  river,  appear  to  be 
wholly  inaccessible. 

The  tea  fields  where  these  agricultural  brethren  toil  so  dili- 
gently are  most  irregular  patches  of  ground  of  every  size  and 
shape,  scattered  here,  there,  and  everywhere  among  these  rocky 
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mountains ;  but,  like  all  Chinese  gardening,  the  tea  cultivation  is 
exquisitely  neat,  and  the  multitude  of  carefully  clipped  little 
bushes  have  a  curiously  formal  appearance,  in  contrast  with  the 
reckless  manner  in  which  Nature  has  tossed  about  the  fragments 
of  her  shattered  mountains. 

From  these  strange  fields  the  carefully  gathered  leaves  are  car- 
ried in  large  basket-work  trays  of  split  bamboo  to  the  monasteries, 
there  to  be  spread  on  mats  and  left  in  the  sun  till  they  are  par- 
tially dry,  after  which  they  are  placed  in  very  large  flat  circular 
trays,  and  barefooted  brethren  proceed  to  use  their  feet  as  rollers, 
and  twirl  the  leaves  round  and  round  till  each  has  acquired  an 
individual  curl.  (This  does  not  sound  very  nice,  does  it  ?)  Then 
the  whole  process  is  repeated  a  second  time;  the  leaves  have 
another  turn  in  the  sun,  another  foot-curling,  and  a  more  elaborate 
hand-rubbing.  Then  once  more  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun,  till 
they  are  so  thoroughly  dried  that  no  trace  of  green  remains. 
They  are  then  packed  in  bags,  each  weighing  about  sixty  Ibs., 
a  ad  despatched  from  the  monasteries  on  the  shoulders  of  tea- 
coolies,  each  of  whom  carries  two  bags  slung  from  the  ends  of  a 
bamboo  which  rests  on  his  shoulder.  Thus  they  are  consigned  to 
the  foreign  tea-merchants,  to  be  fired  under  their  own  supervision 
in  the  great  tea-hongs,  where  the  hitherto  unadulterated  leaf 
receives  that  coating  of  indigo  and  gypsum  which  imparts  the 
bloom  so  highly  prized  in  the  European  market,  to  which  it  is 
shipped  in  boxes  labelled  'pure  uncoloured  tea,'  greatly  to  the 
edification  of  the  heathen  Chinee,  who  is  not  so  much  astonished 
cit  the  fraud  as  at  the  singular  taste  which  is  said  to  necessitate 
its  practice.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  Chinese  merchants 
have  themselves  taken  the  hint,  and  prepare  specially  coloured 
1  ea  for  foreigners. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  link  which  connects  the  British 
( onsumer  of  Bohea  with  the  diligent  inmates  of  the  rock-monas- 
t  eries,  we  may  take  another  long  stride  northward,  for  about  three 
hundred  miles,  into  Che-kiang,  which  is  the  next  of  the  nineteen 
Provinces,  and  of  which  Ningpo — '  The  City  of  the  Peaceful  Wave' 
—is  the  principal  town.  Here,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Jate  lamented  Bishop  Eussell,  I  obtained  glimpses  of  many  of  the 
principal  monasteries  both  in  the  city  and  in  various  districts  of 
the  country.  The  Bishop  was  himself  so  well  known  in  Ningpo, 
iind  possessed  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people  of  every 
degree  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  that  it  was  indeed  a  privilege 
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to  accompany  him  on  his  walks  through  that  great  city.  He  took 
me  one  day  to  visit  a  group  of  great  temples  and  monasteries  just 
inside  the  South  Gate.  In  the  first  we  entered  we  saw  about 
eighty  priests  and  monks,  some  with  yellow  robes,  some  with 
gfrey,  but  all  wearing  a  yellow  mantle  (it  rather  resembles  our 
academic  hood).  This  garment  is  fastened  on  the  shoulder  by  a 
large  clasp  of  imitation  jade. 

In  the  absence  of  the  old  abbot  we  were  received  by  a  very 
intelligent  young  man,  with  bright,  clever  eyes,  who  did  the 
honours  of  the  place  most  gracefully.  The  Bishop's  long  resi- 
dence in  Ningpo,  since  1848,  had  of  course  made  him  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  the  elaborate  courtesies  and  formalities  which 
the  Chinese  deem  so  essential.  He  had  also  quite  mastered  all 
the  intricacies  of  their  heart-breaking  language,  and  was  even 
able  therein  to  indulge  the  ready  wit  which  came  so  readily  to 
his  lips  in  his  mother-tongue.  Consequently,  whenever  he  got 
into  conversation  with  the  people  he  was  always  certain  of  a  most 
attentive  audience.  On  the  present  occasion  all  the  brethren 
came  crowding  round  to  hear  his  talk  with  the  sub-abbot,  evi- 
dently keenly  interested.  We  remarked  what  very  young  men 
they  all  were,  and  were  told  that  the  older  men  retire  to  the 
monasteries  in  the  mountains,  to  end  their  days  in  contemplation, 
but  the  younger  and  more  active  men  are  kept  in  the  cities,  to  go 
about  performing  all  the  religious  services  required  of  them. 
Presently  the  slow  boom  of  the  deep-toned  gong  summoned  the 
brethren  to  worship  in  the  great  temple  in  presence  of  the  Three 
Great  Buddhas. 

The  young  principal  then  took  us  to  his  own  sitting-room, 
where  some  Chinese  visitors  were  dining.  He  was  hospitably 
anxious  that  we  should  do  the  same,  but  our  capacities  were 
limited  to  tea.  He  then  showed  us  the  great  refectory,  and  the 
kitchen,  in  which  rice  can  be  cooked  for  two  thousand  persons; 
also  the  guest  room,  specially  devoted  to  travelling  priests,  of 
whom  there  were  a  considerable  number  then  resting.  The 
Bishop  talked  to  them  all,  and  found  that  they  came  from  dif- 
ferent Provinces  all  over  the  Empire.  They  each  carry  a  certificate 
which  proves  them  to  be  true  priests  or  monks,  and  insures  them 
lodging  for  a  reasonable  period  in  any  monastery  where  they 
arrive.  Doubtless  this  privilege  is  a  good  deal  abused  by  the 
idlers,  one  of  whom  told  us  one  day,  with  a  chuckle  of  delight, 
that  since  he  had  become  a  monk  he  had  no  longer  any  occasion 
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to  work,  for  that  any  £  tail-less '  man  could  always  count  on  food 
and  raiment. 

We  were  next  taken  into  a  sort  of  sitting-room,  round  which 
were  ranged  a  number  of  priests  sitting  with  their  legs  tucked  up 
tailor-wise,  in  the  attitude  of  Buddha,  like  whom  they  were  doubt- 
less seeking  to  be  absorbed  in  meditation.  I  fear  our  entrance  must 
h;ive  deprived  them  of  some  merit  in  that  respect.  Seeing  that 
n  y  attention  was  arrested  by  a  large  woodcut,  printed  at  the 
monastic  press,  showing  the  Goddess  of  Mercy  with  the  Young 
Child  in  her  arms,  sitting  on  clouds  with  the  Dragon  under  her 
feet,  and  surrounded  by  Chinese  celestial  beings  and  white  water- 
liiies,  one  of  the  priests  kindly  presented  me  with  a  copy  of  it, 
and  a  very  curious  and  interesting  gift  I  consider  it. 

We  then  passed  on  to  a  second  great  monastery,  which  seemed 
nearly  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  first. 

An  expedition  of  especial  interest  was  to  Tien-Dong,  'The 
Monastery  of  the  Heavenly  Child,'  which  lies  about  twenty 
miles  from  Ningpo.  Thither  the  Bishop  most  kindly  arranged 
that  I  should  accompany  a  lady,  a  member  of  his  mission,  whose 
wonderful  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language,  both  colloquial  and 
classic,  is  a  source  of  never-ending  amazement  to  the  people.  So 
we  started  in  the  mission-house  boat,  which  is  simply  a  common 
boat  of  the  country,  very  different  from  the  luxurious  boats  of  the 
mercantile  houses,  but  so  arranged  as  to  allow  of  sleeping  and 
cooking  on  board.  All  these  boats  are  provided  with  arched  roofs 
made  in  sections  on  a  telescopic  principle,  so  that  by  day  they  all 
slide  back,  one  beneath  the  other,  and  at  night  can  be  drawn 
forward,  so  as  to  furnish  a  strong  rain-proof  cover. 

For  a  short  distance  our  route  lay  up  the  great  river ;  then  it 
•fl  as  necessary  to  enter  one  of  the  canals,  which  here  intersect  the 
country  in  every  direction,  flowing  at  a  level  considerably  higher 
than  the  river ;  and  as  canal  locks  were  not  invented  in  the  days 
of  Confucius,  they  do  not  exist  in  the  China  of  to-day,  conse- 
quently boats  are  raised  or  lowered,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  an 
enormous  expenditure  of  labour,  human  or  bovine.  From 
the  river  level  to  that  of  the  canal  the  bank  is  sloped  and 
built  up  with  solid  masonry,  which  is  overlaid  with  slippery  clay. 
Strong  hawsers  made  of  split  and  twisted  bamboo  are  passed 
round  the  stern  or  prow  of  the  boat,  which  is  then  hauled  up  or 
1<  >wered  by  the  united  force  of  many  men  turning  capstans,  or  else 
by  the  sheer  dragging  power  of  two  teams  of  buffaloes,  and  after 
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an  immense  amount  of  exertion  and  noisy  talk  the  boat  at  last 
glides  into  its  new  channel. 

Thus  we  were  raised  to  our  higher  level,  and  glided  on  for 
some  hours,  through  richly  cultivated  level  country  intersected  by 
numerous  minor  canals,  all  crossed  by  high-pitched  stone  bridges. 
Here  and  there  we  passed  great  triumphal  arches  of  solid  masonry 
enriched  with  most  elaborate  carving,  erected  in  honour  of  some 
deed  which  has  commended  itself  to  the  Chinese  notion  of  merit. 
It  may  be  to  a  benevolent  citizen,  or  to  a  daughter  whom  intense 
filial  piety  has  induced  to  give  of  her  own  flesh  to  make  medicine  to 
save  a  parent's  life ;  or  to  a  widow  or  widower  who,  having  been 
early  deprived  of  his  or  her  mate,  has  through  long  years  of 
secular  life  continued  faithful  to  the  memory  of  the  departed ;  or 
perhaps  the  great  stone  arch  commemorates  the  constancy  of  a 
maiden  whose  betrothed  died  ere  they  were  wedded,  and  who 
refused  to  accept  another  bridegroom.  The  people  in  this  Pro- 
vince seem  to  delight  in  doing  honour  to  such  rare  virtue,  and  so 
these  curious  triple  erections  are  scattered  all  over  the  country  in 
the  most  promiscuous  way,  and  the  most  unexpected  situations. 

Ending  our  voyage  by  clear  moonlight,  we  anchored  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  and  awoke  at  early  dawn  to  greet  as  lovely  a  May-day 
as  heart  could  desire.  True  to  traditions  of  home  we  gathered 
abundant  May  dew  on  fields  of  pink  clover  and  banks  of  golden 
buttercups.  Then  we  got  chair-coolies  and  so  started  on  the 
ascent  to  the  monastery,  by  a  lovely  path  winding  up  and  down 
among  green  hills,  and  through  a  paradise  of  most  heavenly 
flowers.  In  many  places  the  path  was  overshadowed  by  tallow 
trees  covered  with  their  own  lovely  blossoms,  while  other  trees 
were  festooned  with  the  richest  clusters  of  large  white  dog-roses 
and  lilac  wisteria.  Here  and  there  we  came  to  thickets  of  most 
gorgeous  golden  azalea,  scenting  the  whole  air  with  their  delicious 
perfume.  I  never  saw  such  glorious  azaleas  as  these,  each  cluster 
ranging  from  eight  to  fifteen  inches  in  circumference,  and  on 
many  heads  I  counted  from  forty  to  fifty  large  blossoms.  A  few 
days  earlier  the  hills  had  seemed  blood-red  from  the  abundance  of 
vividly  crimson  azaleas ;  now  these  had  well-nigh  faded,  and  been 
replaced  by  these  golden  beauties,  but  a  little  further  up  the  hills 
we  found  delicate  lilac  and  rose-coloured  azaleas,  and  a  lovely  and 
very  fragrant  plant  with  masses  of  waxlike  lilac  blossom. 

Here  and  there  we  passed  graves — no  longer  the  ornamental 
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horse-shoe  graves  of  the  Fokien  Province,  but  ugly  little  brick 
houses,  some  of  them  encased  in  straw. 

Sometimes  our  path  led  us  through  clumps  of  bamboo,  some- 
times through  avenues  of  fine  old  fir-trees,  beneath  which,  here 
and  there,  are  pleasant  rest  houses — pleasant  also  to  the  eye,  the 
wf.lls  being  coloured  of  a  harmonious  red,  while  the  roof  is  pearly 
grey.  The  road  from  the  water-level  to  the  monastery  (a  distance 
of  five  miles)  is  a  fine  paved  causeway,  and  near  the  monastery 
every  twenty- ninth  stone  is  embellished  with  a  carved  lotus- 
blossom.  Everything  about  the  place  is  venerable  and  harmonious, 
especially  the  colouring  of  the  building,  the  walls  of  which,  like 
those  of  the  rest-houses,  are  of  a  rich  but  faded  red,  with  weather- 
beaten  grey  roofs.  It  is  a  very  large  and  handsome  old  monastery, 
as  fine  an  example  as  we  could  wish  to  see. 

Here  we  two  ladies  arrived  (escorted  only  by  a  table  servant) 
and  were  most  hospitably  welcomed  by  the  brethren.  An 
excellent  room  was  assigned  to  us  in  the  guests'  quarters,  and 
we  were  made  to  feel  as  much  at  our  ease  as  if  we  had  come  to 
crave  the  performance  of  costly  services  on  behalf  of  the  dead, 
which  was  the  object  for  which  three  wealthy  Chinese  families 
were  boarding  at  the  monastery.  These  told  us  that  they  were 
each  paying  sixty  dollars  (12Z.)  a  day  for  priestly  services,  besides 
the  regular  charge  for  their  board  and  lodging,  and  as  one  of 
these  families  had  already  been  there  a  week,  it  appeared  that  the 
priests  were  making  a  pretty  good  thing  of  it.  I  am  bound  to 
sjiy  that  they  worked  pretty  hard  for  their  money,  for  night  and 
day  services  were  going  on  almost  without  intermission  in  one  or 
other  of  the  many  shrines. 

The  main  temple  here  is  very  fine  indeed — certainly  it  is  the 
most  impressive  heathen  temple  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
-  -an  impression  due  to  the  singularly  calm  beauty  of  the  three 
great  gilded  images  of  Buddha;  all  three  exactly  alike.  They 
are  each  about  forty  feet  in  height,  their  lotus-thrones  are 
r  lised  on  a  platform  which  gives  them  an  elevation  of  ten  feet 
i  lore,  and  each  is  overshadowed  by  a  great  gilt  canopy  retaining 
t  be  form  (though  detail  and  symbolism  are  apparently  forgotten) 
c  f  the  seven-headed  cobra  of  India  and  Ceylon.  Here  the  canopy 
i  3  made  to  suggest  clouds. 

As  usual,  there  are  a  multitude  of  other  images  in  the  temple, 
t  hrines  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  to  the  Grods  of  Heaven  and 
Karth,  and  large  gilt  images  of  Buddha's  favoured  disciples. 
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Having  arrived  some  time  before  the  coolies,  who  were  bur- 
dened with  our  food  and  bedding,  we  decided  to  ask  for  dinner, 
knowing  that  where  there  were  so  many  Chinese  guests  our  doing 
so  could  not  be  inconvenient.  A  bright,  pleasant-looking  young 
priest  at  once  led  us  to  a  comfortable  guest  room,  where  an 
excellent  dinner  was  speedily  brought  to  us  in  courses — first  a 
tray  of  cakes,  sweets,  and  pea-nuts ;  then  a  great  lacquer-box  of 
steaming  hot  rice,  with  bowls  of  three  different  soups,  and  nine 
other  dishes,  including  young  bamboo  shoots,  stewed,  which  were 
particularly  good,  rather  like  asparagus.  Of  course  the  whole 
was  entirely  vegetable,  though  some  preparations  of  corn  husk 
and  other  things  tasted  so  very  much  like  meat  and  preserved 
fish  that  we  found  it  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  such  was 
not  the  case.  For  beverages  we  had  rice  wine  and  tea,  and  when, 
having  thoroughly  enjoyed  our  meal,  we  called  for  the  reckoning, 
we  were  told  that  if  six  persons  had  dined  the  charge  would  have 
been  200  cash,  i.e.  20  cents,  or  about  lOd. !  We  devoted  the  day 
to  exploring  the  immediate  neighbourhood  and  the  azalea-covered 
hills  ;  and  we  visited  the  cave-home  of  a  genuine  old  hermit, 
whom  we  had  seen  at  the  temple  wearing  a  curious-shaped  silver 
band  round  his  head  ;  he  had  allowed  his  hair  to  grow  quite  long. 
He  offered  us  rosaries  of  handsome  black  glossy  berries  for  sale. 
We  also  visited  the  curious  receptacles  for  the  ashes  of  cremated 
priests. 

Being  anxious  to  secure  a  sketch  of  the  interior  of  the  temple, 
we  returned  thither,  but  again  service  was  going  on,  and  about  a 
hundred  brethren  were  present,  som  •  robed  in  grey  and  some  in 
yellow,  but  here  all  wear  crimson  mantles,  made  of  small  bits 
sewn  together  to  look  like  rags.  I  naturally  feared  that  the 
priests  might  object  to  my  sketching  during  service,  but  I  found 
that  on  the  contrary  they  were  greatly  interested,  and  anxious  to 
make  me  comfortable.  One  fine  old  man,  however,  asked  what 
was  the  good,  and  what  merit  could  there  be  in  my  doing  all  this, 
if  I  did  not  reverence  the  Poussahs  (i.e.  the  images).  He  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  very  few  even  of  his  own  fraternity  did  so. 

What  struck  me  as  particularly  strange  was  that  a  number  of 
the  visitors  gathered  round  my  companion,  asking  her  to  tell  them 
about  *  the  doctrine,'  meaning  Christianity.  I  ventured  to  suggest 
that  the  priests  would  surely  object  to  all  this  talk  in  the  temple 
during  a  service,  but  the  bystanders  scouted  the  idea,  and  then 
the  principal  women  asked  my  friend  Miss  Lawrence  to  go  to  their 
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room,  to  talk  to  them  at  leisure.  Yet  these  were  the  very  people 
who  were  paying  for  all  these  services  on  behalf  of  their  ancestors, 
and  who  had  been  doing  so  for  years  past,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
340  dollars. 

That  was  an  evening  much  to  be  remembered,  as  we  sat  in 
our  quiet  room  in  the  grey  old  monastery  on  the  azalea-covered 
hills,  looking  out  to  the  clear  moonlight,  while  ever  and  anon  the 
stillness  was  broken  by  some  temple  sound  of  chant  or  bell.  At 
8  -).m.  the  loveliness  of  the  night  tempted  us  forth  again,  and 
at  racted  by  the  deep  tones  of  the  great  temple  gong  we  threaded 
our  way  through  long  passages  and  past  the  monks'  dormitories 
till  we  reached  the  great  temple,  where  an  ancestral  offering  was 
going  on,  all  manner  of  food  and  paper-money,  clothes,  and  other 
gifts  for  the  dead  being  placed  before  tablets  on  which  were  in- 
scribed  their  names.  The  great  central  Buddha  was  partly  veiled 
by  a  yellow  curtain  embroidered  with  blue  dragons.  Before  him, 
on  a  raised  platform,  sat  six  priests  and  a  superior  (not  the  very 
old  abbot),  who  wore  a  sort  of  mitre  like  a  crown,  with  eight  or 
nine  points.  As  a  scenic  effect  I  have  never  seen  anything  more 
striking  than  this,  as  seen  by  the  subdued  light  of  quaintly  shaped 
hanging  lamps,  mostly  of  paper,  but  some  of  coloured  glass  with 
silken  fringe— a  light  which  scarcely  touched  the  solemn  gloom 
of  the  surrounding  temple,  or  the  intense  shadows  of  the  dark, 
heavy  roof,  so  that  the  whole  light  was  concentrated  on  the  central 
group,  and  especially  on  the  great  golden  images,  which,  solemn 
arid  calm,  looked  down  on  their  worshippers  through  the  filmy 
clouds  of  fragrant  incense  which  floated  upwards,  to  lose  them- 
selves in  the  darkness. 

While  the  priests  were  chaunting  a  prolonged  litany  we  passed 
into  another  chapel,  where  an  exactly  similar  service  was  being 
performed  in  presence  of  tablets  bearing  the  same  names.  Here 
we  found  all  the  relations — pleasant  and  very  superior  men  and 
women.  They  told  us  a  good  deal  about  themselves,  and  at  once 
requested  Miss  Lawrence  to  tell  them  more  about  Christian 
doctrine. 

After  a  while  we  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  much  sleep,  for  all 
night  long  sounds  of  temple  bells  and  gongs  kept  awakening  us, 
and  at  about  2  a.m.,  roused  by  the  solemn  booming  of  the  great 
gong  in  the  temple  (which  seemed  to  startle  the  stillness  of  the 
hills  and  awaken  ghostly  echoes),  we  stole  forth  again,  once  more 
feeling  our  way  along  the  dark  corridors,  when  happily  our  special 
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friend,  the  pleasant  young  priest,  overtook  us  as  he  was  hurrying 
along  obedient  to  the  summons,  and  gave  us  the  benefit  of  his 
lantern.  This  time  we  found  another  family  about  to  perform 
ancestral  worship.  Presently  twenty-four  priests  came  in,  wearing 
the  crimson  mantle,  and  intoned  a  long  service.  The  two  men 
and  two  women  of  the  family  went  through  many  prostrations, 
and  each  separately  lighted  joss-sticks  and  lamps  all  over  the 
place,  and  laid  twenty-four  little  parcels  of  money  on  the  altar. 
Presently  another  priest  came  in,  followed  by  an  acolyte  bearing 
a  tray  on  which  were  twenty-four  little  parcels,  each  containing 
thirty-six  cash,  equal  in  value  to  about  twopence.  One  of  these 
was  presented  to  each  officiating  priest.  Afterwards,  however, 
the  larger  parcels  were  distributed. 

In  one  of  the  lesser  chapels  we  found  many  pasteboard  horses, 
houses,  servants'  boxes  of  paper,  clothes,  and  quantities  of  silvered 
paper  ingots,  ready  to  be  burnt  for  the  dead.  I  should  have  liked 
to  see  this  noble  bonfire,  but  being  very  sleepy  we  returned  to 
bed  and  rested  till  6  a.m.,  when,  wishing  to  see  what  was  going 
on,  I  once  more  retraced  the  now  familiar  way  to  the  great  temple, 
and  found  separate  services  going  on  at  each  of  the  principal 
shrines  before  the  colossal  Buddhas,  and  in  presence  of  the  Goddess 
of  Mercy. 

After  one  more  day,  replete  with  memories  of  deep  interest, 
we  bade  adieu  to  this  kindly  fraternity,  and  started  on  a  further 
journey,  that  my  companion  might  counsel  and  cheer  various  in- 
fant communities  of  Christians,  such  as  are  now  scattered  all  over 
the  country — fine  young  saplings,  which,  though  now  subject  to 
many  a  bitter  storm  of  persecution,  are,  beyond  all  question,  de- 
stined to  develop  into  majestic  trees,  which  in  due  time  shall  so 
expand  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  idolatry  which  now  reigns 
supreme  throughout  the  Empire. 

A  week  later  found  us  established  at  the  Shihdoze  monastery 
in  the  Snowy  Valley,  at  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles  from 
Ning-po  in  another  direction.  Again  our  route  lay  through  lovely 
country,  sheets  of  pink  clover,  golden  rape,  and  yellow  butter- 
cups on  the  levels  near  the  river,  and  on  the  mountains  gorgeous 
thickets  of  orange-azalea,  with  lingering  blossoms  of  the  vivid 
crimson,  and  trees  literally  embowered  in  clustering  roses  and 
fragrant  jessamine,  while  the  true  hawthorn  and  another  variety 
bore  their  wealth  of  snowy  blossoms  in  as  great  perfection  as 
though  blooming  in  an  English  lane. 
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But  as  a  monastery  this  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  Tien-Dong. 
Externally  the  buildings  are  of  the  same  harmonious  red  and  grey 
colouring,  but  the  temple  is  shabby  and  the  images  are  hideous. 
The  whole  place  is  in  rather  a  ruinous  condition,  and  we  found  it 
tenanted  by  only  eight  brethren,  who  received  us  very  kindly,  and 
gave  us  their  best  guest  chamber,  a  rickety,  tumble- down  old 
room,  where  however  we  soon  ensconced  ourselves,  and  slept  the 
sleep  of  the  weary. 

We  were  awakened  at  2  a.m.  by  the  deep  booming  tones  of 
th<3  great  bell,  which  is  struck  on  the  outside  by  the  swinging  of 
a  wooden  beam.  This  was  followed  by  the  beating  of  the  great 
temple  drum.  It  sounded  very  solemn  in  the  stillness  of  night, 
and  when  the  chaunting  began  interest  overcame  weariness,  and 
we  found  our  way  down  the  dark  rickety  stairs  and  through  the 
long  passages,  past  the  great  empty  kitchen,  and  the  shrine  of  the 
kitchen-god,  and  across  the  moonlit  court,  till  we  reached  the 
temple,  where  we  stood  silently  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  pillar, 
where  our  presence  was  not  perceived.  The  eight  brethren  were 
all  present  in  full  dress,  wearing  the  mantle  fastened  on  the  left 
breast.  One  knelt  apart,  one  beat  a  wooden  skull-shaped  drum, 
and  the  remaining  six  walked  round  and  round  in  sunwise  circle, 
while  reiterating  a  sentence.  Then  all  knelt  and  prostrated  them- 
selves again  and  again,  most  devoutly.  There  was  only  one  light 
in  the  temple — a  large,  dim  lamp,  which  is  kept  ever  burning 
before  the  great  altar — a  light  so  feeble  that  all  ugliness  of  detail 
was  lost,  and  there  remained  only  a  somewhat  weird  but  fine 
general  effect  of  gilded  images  and  broad  shadows. 

We  passed  hence  into  the  clear  moonlight,  and  listened  to  the 
croaking  of  legions  of  frogs  in  the  neighbouring  rice-fields,  till 
the  monotony  suggested  a  return  to  our  pillows. 

These  two  monasteries  may  be  considered  fair  types  of  those 
which  abound  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Che-kiang.  In  those 
near  Ning-po  alone  dwell  many  thousands  of  monks,  while 
numerous  ascetics,  such  as  the  old  hermit  we  visited,  live  in 
solitary  huts  or  caves,  to  which  their  food  is  daily  brought  from 
the  nearest  monastery. 

I  will  only  glance  briefly  at  one  more  establishment  of  the  sort 
-  namely,  the  great  Lama  temple  at  Pekin,  in  which  there  are 
about  1,300  monks  under  the  headship  of  a  Lama  who  assumes 
the  title  of  «  The  Living  Buddha.'  These  monks  inhabit  streets  of 
small  houses  in  courts  all  round  their  temple.  They  have  an  evil 
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name  for  gross  immorality,  and,  moreover,  are  generally  most 
offensively  insolent  to  all  foreigners,  many  of  whom  have  vainly 
endeavoured  to  obtain  access  to  the  monastery,  even  the  silver 
key,  which  is  usually  so  powerful  in  China,  failing  to  unlock  the 
inhospitable  gates.  That  I  had  the  privilege  of  entrance  was 
solely  due  to  the  influence  of  Dr.  Dudgeon,  of  the  London  Mission 
Society,  whose  medical  skill  had  happily  proved  so  beneficial  to 
4  The  Living  Buddha,'  and  several  of  the  priests,  as  to  insure  him 
a  welcome  from  these.  It  was  not,  however,  an  easy  matter  to 
get  at  these  men,  as  a  particularly  insolent  monk  was  acting  as 
doorkeeper,  and  attempted  forcibly  to  prevent  our  entrance. 
The  wretch  was,  however,  at  length  overawed,  and  finally  reduced 
to  abject  humility  by  threats  to  report  his  rudeness  to  the  head 
Lama. 

At  last,  after  wearisome  expostulation,  every  door  was  thrown 
open  to  us,  but  the  priest  in  charge  of  each  carefully  locked 
it  after  us,  lest  we  should  avoid  giving  him  an  individual  tip. 
Happily  I  had  a  large  supply  of  five  and  ten  cent  silver  pieces, 
which  my  companion's  knowledge  of  Chinese  custom  compelled 
our  extortioners  to  accept.  At  the  same  time  we  could  neither 
of  us  avoid  an  unpleasant  dread  of  a  possible  trap,  as  each 
successive  door  was  securely  locked.  Every  corner  of  the  great 
buildings  is  full  of  interest ;  it  is  rich  in  scroll  paintings  and 
images.  In  the  main  temple  there  is  a  gigantic  bronze  image  of 
Buddha,  so  great  that  we  mounted  a  long  stair  to  reach  a  gallery 
running  round  the  temple  about  the  level  of  his  shoulders. 

I  found  that  this  gallery  led  into  two  circular  buildings,  one 
on  each  side,  constructed  for  the  support  of  two  immense  rotatory 
cylinders  full  of  niches,  each  containing  the  image  of  a  Buddhist 
saint.  To  turn  these  cylinders  is  apparently  an  act  of  homage  to 
the  whole  saintly  family.  Some  Lama  monasteries  deal  thus  with 
their  sacred  books,  and  place  them  in  a  huge  cylindrical  book-case, 
which  they  turn  bodily  to  save  the  trouble  of  turning  individual 
pages,  the  understanding  having  apparently  small  play  in  either 
case.  Dr.  Edkins  mentions  having  seen  such  a  library,  together 
with  three  hundred  revolving  pray  ing- wheels,  in  a  monastery  at 
Wootai,  where  there  are  perhaps  two  thousand  Mongol  Lamas. 
He  has  seen  a  similar  wheel  in  a  monastery  at  Hang-chow,  and 
one  in  Pekin.  I  myself  have  seen  many  such  in  Japan.  In  one 
of  these  monasteries  at  Wootai,  Dr.  Edkins  observed  a  most  in- 
genious arrangement,  whereby  the  steam  which  ascends  from  a 
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kettle,  ever  boiling  for  the  monastic  tea,  does  further  duty  by 
turning  a  praying- wheel  which  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 

Although  we  reached  the  Lama  temple  at  6  a.m.  we  were  too 
laie  to  see  the  grand  morning  service,  which  commences  at  4  a.m., 
when  all  the  brethren  wear  yellow  robes,  purple  mantles,  and  a  sort 
of  helmet  of  yellow  felt  with  a  very  high  crest. 

I  would  fain  have  spent  hours  in  looking  through  the  many 
in.eresting  details  of  this  place,  and  the  priests  at  last  were  so 
civil  that  they  volunteered  to  show  us  everything.  But  so  much 
time  had  been  wasted  at  first,  and  we  were  so  thoroughly  tired 
out  by  the  annoyances  to  which  they  had  subjected  us,  that  we 
were  compelled  to  decline  further  inspection. 

Thus  ended  my  last  glimpse  of  Chinese  monasteries. 
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I. 

AROLD,'  said  Ernest 
Carnegie  to  his  twin 
brother  at  breakfast  one 
morning,  *  have  you  got 
a  tooth  aching  slightly 
to-day  ?  ' 

4  Yes,  by  Jove,  I 
have ! '  Harold  answered, 
laying  down  the  <  Times' 
and  looking  across  the 
table  with  interest  to 
his  brother  ;  '  which  one 
was  yours  ?  ' 

6  The  third  from  the 
canine  on  the  upper  left 
side,'     Ernest     replied 
quickly.    f  And  yours  ?  ' 
6  Let  me  see.     This 
is  the  canine,  isn't  it  ? 
One,  two,  three  ;  yes.' 

'  The  same,  of  course.  It's  really  a  very  singular  coincidence. 
How  about  the  time  ?  Was  that  as  usual  ?  ' 

*  I'll  tell  you  in  a  minute.  Mine  came  on  the  day  of  the 
Guthries'  hop.  I  was  down  at  Brighton  that  morning.  What 
date  ?  Let  me  think ;  why,  the  9th,  I'm  certain.  To-day's  what, 
mother  ? ' 

4  The  23rd,'  said  Harold,  glancing  for  confirmation  at  the 
paper.  *  The  law  works  itself  out  once  more  as  regularly  as  if  by 
machinery.  I'm  just  a  fortnight  later  than  you,  Ernest,  as 
always.' 

Ernest  drummed  upon  the  table  with  his  finger  for  a  minute. 
{ I'm  afraid  you'll  have  it  rather  badly  to-day,  Harold,'  he  said 
after  a  pause.  '  Mine  got  unbearable  towards  midday,  and  if  I 
hadn't  had  it  looked  to  in  the  afternoon,  I  couldn't  have  danced  a 
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single  dance  to  save  my  life  that  evening.  I  advise  you  to  go 
round  to  the  dentist's  immediately,  and  try  to  get  it  stopped 
before  it  goes  any  further.' 

Harold  finished  his  cup  of  coffee,  and  looked  out  of  the  window 
blankly  at  the  fog  outside.  '  It's  an  awful  thought,'  he  said  at 
last,  6  this  living,  as  we  two  do,  by  clockwork !  Everybody  else 
lives  exactly  the  same  way,  but  they  don't  have  their  attention 
called  to  it,  as  we  do.  Just  to  think  that  from  the  day  you  and  I 
were  born,  Ernest,  it  was  written  in  the  very  fabric  of  our  consti- 
tutions that  when  we  were  twenty-three  years  and  five  months  old, 
tho  third  molar  in  our  upper  left  jaws  should  begin  to  fail  us ! 
It's  really  appalling  in  its  unanswerable  physical  fatalism,  when 
one  comes  to  think  upon  it.' 

'  So  I  said  to  myself  at  the  Gruthries',  the  morning  it  began  to 
give  me  a  twinge,''  said  Ernest,  in  the  self-same  tone.  '  It  seemed 
to  me  such  a  terrible  idea  that  in  a  fortnight's  time,  as  certain  as 
th<3  sun,  the  very  same  tooth  in  your  head  would  begin  to  go,  as 
the  one  that  was  going  in  mine.  It's  too  appalling,  really.' 

6  But  do  you  actually  mean  to  say,'  asked  pretty  little  Nellie 
Holt,  the  visitor,  newly  come  the  day  before  from  Cheshire,  'that 
whenever  one  of  you  gets  a  toothache,  the  other  one  gets  a  tooth- 
ache in  the  same  tooth  a  fortnight  later  ?  ' 

6  Not  a  toothache  only,'  Ernest  answered — he  was  studying  for 
his  degree  as  a  physician,  and  took  this  department  upon  himself 
as  by  right — '  but  every  other  disease  or  ailment  whatsoever. 
We're  like  two  clocks  wound  up  to  strike  at  fixed  moments  ;  only, 
we're  not  wound  up  to  strike  exactly  together.  I'm  fourteen  days 
in  advance  of  Harold,  so  to  speak,  and  whatever  happens  to  me 
to-day  will  happen  to  him,  in  all  probability,  in  exactly  a  fort- 
night later.' 

4  How  very  extraordinary  !  '  said  Nellie,  looking  quickly  from 
one  handsome  clear-cut  face  to  its  exact  counterpart  in  the  other. 
4  And  yet  not  so  extraordinary,  after  all,  when  one  comes  to  think 
how  very  much  alike  you  both  are.' 

6  Ah,  that's  not  all,'  said  Ernest,  slowly ;  '  it's  something  that 
goes  a  good  deal  deeper  than  that,  Miss  Holt.  Consider  that  every 
oiie  of  us  is  born  with  a  certain  fixed  and  recognisable  constitution, 
which  we  inherit  from  our  fathers  and  mothers.  In  us,  from  our 
birth  upward,  are  the  seeds  of  certain  diseases,  the  possibilities  of 
certain  actions  and  achievements.  One  man  is  born  with  heredi- 
tary consumption  ;  another  man  with  hereditary  scrofula  ;  a  third 
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with  hereditary  genius  or  hereditary  drunkenness,  each  equally 
innate  in  the  very  threads  and  strands  of  his  system.  And  it's  all 
bound  to  come  out,  sooner  or  later,  in  its  own  due  and  appointed 
time.  Here's  a  fellow  whose  father  had  gout  at  forty  :  he's  born 
with  such  a  constitution  that,  as  the  hands  on  his  life-dial  reach 
forty,  out  comes  the  gout  in  his  feet,  wherever  he  may  be,  as  cer- 
tain as  fate.  It's  horrible  to  think  of,  but  it's  the  truth,  and 
there's  no  good  in  disguising  it.' 

Nellie  Holt  shuddered  slightly.  £  What  a  dreadful  material- 
istic creed,  Mr.  Carnegie,'  she  said,  looking  at  him  with  a  half- 
frightened  air.  '  It's  almost  as  bad  as  Mohammedan  fatalism.' 

4  No,  not  so  bad  as  that,'  Ernest  Carnegie  answered ;  '  not 
nearly  so  bad  as  that.  The  Oriental  belief  holds  that  powers  above 
you  compel  your  life  against  your  will :  we  modern  scientific 
thinkers  only  hold  that  your  own  inborn  constitution  determines 
your  whole  life  for  you,  will  included.  But  whether  we  like  it  or 
dislike  it,  Miss  Holt,  there  are  the  facts,  and  nobody  can  deny 
them.  If  you'd  lived  with  a  twin  sister,  as  Harold  and  I  have 
lived  together  for  twenty-three  years,  you'd  see  that  the  clocks  go 
as  they  are  set,  with  fixed  and  predestined  regularity.  Twins, 
you  know,  are  almost  exactly  alike  in  all  things,  and  in  the 
absolute  coincidence  of  their  constitutions  you  can  see  the  in- 
exorable march  of  disease,  and  the  inexorable  unfolding  of  the 
predetermined  life-history  far  better  than  in  any  other  conceivable 
case.  I'm  a  scientific  man  myself,  you  see,  and  I  have  such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  it  all  as  no  other  man  ever  yet  had  before  me.' 

*  My  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Carnegie,  the  mother,  from  the  head  of 
the  table,  c  you've  no  idea  how  curiously  their  two  lives  have 
always  resembled  one  another.  When  they  were  babies,  they 
were  so  much  alike  that  we  had  to  tie  red  and  blue  ribbons  round 
their  necks  to  distinguish  them.  Ernest  was  red  and  Harold 
blue — no,  Ernest  was  blue  and  Harold  red  :  at  least,  I'm  not 
quite  certain  which  way  it  was,  but  I  know  we  have  a  note  of  it 
in  the  family  Bible,  for  Mr.  Carnegie  made  it  at  the  time  for  fear 
we .  should  get  confused  between  them  when  we  were  bathing 
them.  So  we  put  the  ribbons  on  the  moment  they  were  christ- 
ened, and  never  took  them  both  off  together  for  a  second,  even  to 
bathe  them,  so  as  to  prevent  accidents.  Well,  do  you  know,  dear, 
from  the  time  they  were  babies,  they  were  always  alike  in  every- 
thing ;  but  Ernest  was  always  a  fortnight  before  Harold.  He 
said  "Mamma"  one  day,  and  just  a  fortnight  later  Harold  said 
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the  very  same  word.  Then  Ernest  said  "sugar,"  and  so  did 
Harold  in  another  fortnight.  Ernest  began  to  toddle  a  fortnight 
the  earliest.  They  took  the  whooping  cough  and  the  measles  in 
the  same  order ;  and  they  cut  all  their  teeth  so,  too,  the  same 
teeth  first  on  each  side,  and  just  at  a  fortnight's  distance  from  one 
another.  It's  really  quite  an  extraordinary  coincidence.' 

6  The  real  difficulty  would  be,'  said  Harold,  <  to  find  anything 
in  which  we  didn't  exactly  resemble  one  another.  Well,  now  I 
must  be  off  to  this  horrid  office  with  the  Pater.  Are  you  ready, 
Pater?  I'll  call  in  at  Estwood's  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
Ernest,  and  tell  him  to  look  after  my  teeth.  I  don't  want  to  miss 
the  Balfour's  party  this  evening.  Curious  that  we  should  be 
going  to  a  party  this  evening  too.  That  isn't  fated  in  our  consti- 
tutions, anyhow,  is  it,  Ernest?  Grood  morning,  Miss  Holt;  the 
firsi,  waltz,  remember.  Come  along,  Pater.'  And  he  went  out, 
followed  immediately  by  his  father. 

'  I  must  be  going  too,'  said  Ernest,  looking  at  his  watch  ;  '  I 
have  an  appointment  with  Dowson  at  Guy's  at  half-past  ten — a 
very  interesting  case :  hereditary  cataract ;  three  brothers,  all  of 
them  get  it,  each  as  he  reaches  twelve  years  old,  and  Dowson  has 
performed  the  operation  on  two,  and  is  going  to  perform  it  on  the 
other  this  very  day.  Good  morning,  Miss  Holt ;  the  second 
waltz  for  me ;  you  won't  forget,  will  you  ?  ' 

'  How  awfully  alike  they  really  are,  Mrs.  Carnegie,'  said  Nellie, 
as  they  were  left  alone.  'I'm  sure  I  shall  never  be  able  to  tell 
them  apart,  I  don't  even  know  their  names  yet.  The  one  that 
has  just  gone  out,  the  one  that's  going  to  be  a  doctor — that's  Mr. 
Harold,  isn't  it  ?  ' 

'  Oh  no,  dear,'  Mrs.  Carnegie  answered,  putting  her  arm  round 
Nellie's  waist  affectionately,  'that's  Ernest.  Harold's  the  lawyer. 
You'll  soon  learn  the  difference  between  them.  You  can  tell 
Ernest  easily,  because  he  usually  wears  a  horrid  thing  for  a  scarf- 
pin,  an  ivory  skull  and  cross-bones  :  he  wears  it,  he  says,  just  to 
distinguish  him  professionally  from  Harold.  Indeed,  that  was 
partly  why  Mr.  Carnegie  was  so  anxious  that  Harold  should  go 
into  his  own  office;  so  as  to  make  a  distinction  of  profession  be- 
twe  en  them.  If  Harold  had  followed  his  own  bent,  he  would 
have  been  a  doctor  too ;  they're  both  full  of  what  they  call  physio- 
logical ideas— dreadful  things,  I  think  them.  But  Mr.  Carnegie 
thought  as  they  were  so  very  much  alike  already  we  ought  to  do 
something  to  give  them  some  individuality,  as  he  says  :  for  if  they 
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were  both  to  be  doctors  or  both  solicitors,  you  know,  there'd 
really  be  no  knowing  them  apart,  even  for  ourselves  ;  and  I  assure 
you,  my  dear,  as  it  is  now  even  they're  exactly  like  one  person.' 

4  Are  they  as  alike  in  character,  then,  as  they  are  in  face  ?  ' 
asked  Nellie. 

6  Alike  in  character !  My  dear,  they're  absolutely  identical. 
Whatever  the  one  thinks,  or  says,  or  does,  the  other  thinks, 
says,  and  does  at  the  same  time,  independently.  Why.  once 
Ernest  went  over  to  Paris  for  a  week's  holiday,  while  Harold 
went  on  some  law  business  of  his  father's  to  Brussels.  Would 
you  believe  it,  when  they  came  back  they'd  each  got  a  present 
for  the  other.  Ernest  had  seen  a  particular  Indian  silver  cigar- 
case  in  a  shop  on  the  Boulevards,  and  he  brought  it  home  as 
a  surprise  for  Harold.  Well,  Harold  had  bought  an  exactly 
similar  one  in  the  Montagne  de  la  Cour,  and  brought  it  home  as 
a  surprise  for  Ernest.  And  what  was  odder  still,  each  of  them 
had  had  the  other's  initials  engraved  upon  the  back  in  some  sort 
of  heathenish  Oriental  characters.' 

c  How  very  queer,'  said  Nellie.  '  And  yet  they  seem  very 
fond  of  one  another.  As  a  rule,  one's  always  told  that  people 
who  are  exactly  alike  in  character  somehow  don't  get  on  together.' 

'  My  dear  child,  they're  absolutely  inseparable.  Their  devo- 
tion to  one  another's  quite  unlimited.  You  see  they've  been 
brought  up  together,  played  together,  sympathised  with  one 
another  in  all  their  troubles  and  ailments,  and  are  sure  of  a  re- 
sponse from  each  other  about  everything.  It  was  the  greatest 
trouble  of  their  lives  when  Mr.  Carnegie  decided  that  Harold 
must  become  a  solicitor  for  the  sake  of  the  practice.  They  couldn't 
bear  at  first  to  be  separated  all  day ;  and  when  they  got  home  in 
the  evening,  Ernest  from  the  hospital  and  Harold  from  the  office, 
they  met  almost  like  a  pair  of  lovers.  They've  talked  together 
about  their  work  so  much  that  Harold  knows  almost  as  much 
medicine  now  as  Ernest,  while  Ernest's  quite  at  home,  his  father 
declares,  in  "  Benjamin  on  Sales,"  and  "  Chitty  on  Contract."  It's 
quite  delightful  to  see  how  fond  they  are  of  one  another.' 

At  five  o'clock  Ernest  Carnegie  returned  from  his  hospital. 
He  brought  two  little  bunches  of  flowers  with  him — some  lilies 
of  the  valley  and  a  carnation — and  he  handed  them  with  a  smile, 
one  to  his  sister  and  one  to  pretty  little  Nellie.  £  I  thought  you'd 
like  them  for  this  evening,  Miss  Holt,'  he  said.  '  I  chose  a  carna- 
tion on  purpose,  because  I  fancied  it  would  suit  your  hair.' 
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6  Oh,  Ernest,'  said  his  sister,  *  you  ought  to  have  got  a  red 
camellia.  That's  the  proper  thing  for  a  brunette  like  Nellie.' 

'  Nonsense,  Edie,'  Ernest  answered,  6 1  hate  camellias.  Ugliest 
flowers  out :  so  stiff  and  artificial.  One  might  as  well  wear  a 
starchy  gauze  thing  from  the  milliner's.' 


'  I'm  so  glad  you  brought  Nellie  Holt  a  flower.  She's  a  sweet 
gi  rl,  Ernest,  isn't  she  ?  '  said  Mrs.  Carnegie  a  minute  or  two  later, 
as  Edie  and  Nellie  ran  upstairs.  '  I  wish  either  of  you  two  boys 
could  take  a  fancy  to  a  nice  girl  like  her,  now.' 

6  My  dear  mother,'   Ernest   answered,  turning   up   his  eyes 
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appealingly.  c  A  little  empty-headed,  pink-and-white  thing  like 
that !  I  don't  know  what  Harold  thinks,  but  she'd  never  do  for 
me,  at  any  rate.  Very  pretty  to  look  at,  very  timid  to  talk  to, 
very  nice  and  shrinking,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  I  grant  you  ; 
but  nothing  in  her.  Whenever  I  marry,  I  shall  marry  a  real  live 
woman,  not  a  dainty  piece  of  delicate  empty  drapery.' 

At  six  o'clock  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Harold  came  in  from  the 
office.  Harold  carried  in  his  hand  two  little  button-hole 
bouquets,  of  a  few  white  lilies  and  a  carnation.  '  Miss  Holt,'  he 
said,  as  he  entered  the  drawing-room,  *  I've  brought  you  and  Edie 
a  flower  to  wear  to  the  Balfours'  this  evening.  This  is  for  you, 
Edie,  with  the  pale  pink;  the  dark  will  suit  Miss  Holt's  hair  best.' 

Edie  looked  at  Ernest  and  smiled  significantly.  *  Why  didn't 
you  get  us  camellias,  Harold  ?  '  she  asked,  with  a  faint  touch  of 
mischief  in  her  tone. 

*  Camellias !     My  dear  girl,  what  a  question !     I  gave  Miss 
Holt  credit  for  better  taste  than  liking  camellias.     Beastly  things, 
as  stiff  and  conventional  as  dahlias  or  sunflowers.     You  might 
just  as  well  have  a  wax  rose  from  an  artificial  flower-maker  while 
you  were  about  it.' 

Edie  laughed  and  looked  at  Nellie.  '  See  here,5  she  said, 
taking  up  Ernest's  bunches  from  the  little  specimen  vases  where 
she  had  put  them  to  keep  them  fresh  in  water,  '  somebody  else 
has  thought  of  the  flowers  already.' 

Harold  laughed,  too,  a  little  uneasily.  '  Aha,'  he  said,  '  I  see 
Ernest  has  been  beforehand  with  me  as  usual.  I'm  always  a  day 
too  late.  It  seems  to  me  I'm  the  Esau  of  this  duet,  and  Ernest's 
the  Jacob.  Well,  Miss  Holt,  you  must  take  the  will  for  the  deed ; 
and  after  all,  one  will  do  for  your  dress  and  the  other  for  your 
hair,  won't  they  ?  ' 

*  Harold,'  said  his  father,  as  they  went  upstairs  together  to 
dress  for  dinner,  '  Nellie  Holt's  a  very  nice  girl,  and  I've  reason  to 
believe — you  know  I  don't  judge  these  matters  without  documen- 
tary evidence — I  have  reason  to  believe  that  she'll  come  into  the 
greater  part  of  old  Stanley  Holt's  money.     She's  his  favourite 
niece,  and  she  benefits  largely,  as  I  happen  to  know,  under  his 
will.     Verbum  sap.,  my  dear  boy ;  she's  a  pretty  girl,  and  has 
sweet  manners.     In  my  opinion,  she'd  make ' 

( My  dear  Pater,'  Harold  exclaimed,  interrupting  him,  '  for 
Heaven's  sake  don't  say  so.  Pretty  enough,  I  grant  you  ;  and  no 
doubt  old  Stanley  Holt's  money  would  be  a  very  nice  thing  in  its 
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way ;  but  just  seriously  consider  now,  if  you  were  a  young  man 
yourself,  what  on  earth  could  you  see  in  Nellie  Holt  to  attract  your 
love  or  admiration  ?  Why,  she  shrinks  and  blushes  every  time  she 
speaks  to  you.  No,  no,  whenever  I  marry  I  should  like  to  marry 
a  girl  of  some  presence  and  some  character.' 

'  Well,  well,'  said  his  father,  pausing  a  second  at  his  bedroom 
door,  '  perhaps  if  she  don't  suit  you,  Harold,  she'll  suit  Ernest.' 

6 1  should  have  thought,  Pater,  you  knew  us  two  better  than 
that  by  this  time.' 

'  But,   my   dear   Harold,   you   can't  both    marry   the    same 


woman ! ' 

'  No,  we  can't,  Pater,  but  it's  my  opinion  we  shall  both  fall 
unanimously  in  love  with  her,  at  any  rate,  whenever  we  happen 
to  see  her.' 

II. 

THE  Balfours  were  very  rich  people — city  people ;  '  something 
in  the  stockbroking  or  bankruptcy  line,  I  believe,'  Ernest  Carnegie 
told  Nellie  Holt  succinctly  as  they  drove  round  in  the  brougham 
with  his  sister  ;  and  their  dance  was  of  the  finest  modern  moneyed 
fashion.  'Positively  reeks  with  Peruvian  bonds  and  Deferred 
Egyptians,  doesn't  it? '  said  Harold  as  they  went  up  the  big  open 
staircase  and  through  the  choice  exotic  flowers  on  the  landing. 
'  Old  Balfour  has  so  much  money,  they  say,  that  if  he  tries  his 
hardest  he  can't  spend  his  day's  income  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
He  had  a  good  hard  try  at  it  once.  Prince  of  Wales  or  somebody 
carae  to  a  concert  for  some  sort  of  public  purpose — hospital,  or 
something — and  old  B.  got  the  whole  thing  up  on  the  tallest 
pos  sible  scale  of  expenditure.  Spent  a  week  in  preparation.  Had 
in  dozens  of  powdered  footmen ;  ordered  palms  and  orange-trees 
in  boxes  from  Nice ;  hung  electric  lights  all  over  the  drawing- 
room  ;  offered  Pattalini  and  Groldoni  three  times  as  much  for 
their  services  as  the  total  receipts  for  the  charity  were  worth ; 
and  at  the  end  of  it  all  he  called  in  a  crack  accountant  to  reckon 
up  the  cost  of  the  entertainment.  Well,  he  found  with  all  his 
efforts,  he'd  positively  lived  fifty  pounds  within  his  week's  income. 
Ext  raordinary,  isn't  it  ?  ' 

*  Very  extraordinary  indeed,'  said  Nellie,  <  if  it's  quite  true, 
you  know.' 

4  You  owe  me  the  first  waltz,'  Harold  said,  without  noticing 
the  reservation.  'Don't  forget  it,  please,  Miss  Holt.' 
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'  I  say,  Balfour,'  Ernest  Carnegie  observed  to  the  son  of  the 
house,  shortly  after  they  had  entered  the  ballroom,  <  who's  that 
beautiful  tall  dark  girl  over  there  ?  No,  not  the  pink  one,  that 
other  girl  behind  her  in  the  deep  red  satin.' 

6  She  ?  oh,  she's  nothing  in  particular,'  Harry  Balfour  answered 
carelessly  (the  girl  in  pink  was  worth  eighty  thousand,  and  her 
figure  cast  into  the  shade  all  her  neighbours  in  Harry  Balfour's 
arithmetical  eyes).  '  Her  name's  Walters,  Isabel  Walters,  daughter 
of  a  lawyer  fellow — no  offence  meant  to  your  profession,  Carnegie. 
Let  me  see :  you  are  the  lawyer,  aren't  you  ?  No  knowing  you 
two  fellows  apart,  you  know,  especially  when  you've  got  white 
ties  on.' 

6  No,  I'm  not  the  lawyer  fellow,'  Ernest  answered  quietly ;  *  I'm 
the  doctor  fellow.  But  it  doesn't  at  all  matter  ;  we're  used  to  it. 
Would  you  mind  introducing  me  to  Miss  Walters  ?  ' 

'  Certainly  not.  Come  along.  •  I  believe  she's  a  very  nice  girl 
in  her  way,  you  know,  and  dances  capitally ;  but  not  exactly  in  our 
set,  you  see ;  not  exactly  in  our  set.' 

6 1  should  have  guessed  as  much  to  look  at  her,'  Ernest 
answered,  with  a  faint  undertone  of  sarcasm  in  his  voice  that  was 
quite  thrown  away  upon  Harry  Balfour.  And  he  walked  across 
the  room  after  his  host  to  ask  Isabel  Walters  for  the  first  waltz. 

'  Tall,'  he  thought  to  himself  as  he  looked  at  her :  '  dark,  fine 
face,  beautiful  figure,  large  eyes  ;  makes  her  own  dresses  ;  strange 
sort  of  person  to  meet  at  the  Balfours'  dances.' 

Isabel  Walters  danced  admirably.  Isabel  Walters  talked 
cleverly.  Isabel  Walters  had  a  character  and  an  individuality  of 
her  own.  In  five  minutes  she  had  told  Ernest  Carnegie  that  she 
was  the  Poor  Kelation,  and  in  that  quality  she  was  asked  once 
yearly  to  one  of  the  Balfours'  Less  Distinguished  dances.  '  This 
is  a  Less  Distinguished,'  she  said  quickly  ;  '  but  I  suppose  you  go 
to  the  More  Distinguished  too  ?  ' 

6  On  the  contrary,'  Ernest  answered,  laughing ;  *  though  I 
didn't  know  the  nature  of  the  difference  before,  I've  no  doubt  that 
I  have  to  thank  the  fact  of  my  being  Less  Distinguished  myself 
for  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  here  this  evening.' 

Isabel  smiled  quietly.  *  It's  a  family  distinction  only,'  she 
said.  '  Of  course  the  Balfours  wouldn't  like  the  people  they  ask 
to  know  it.  But  we  always  notice  the  difference  ourselves.  My 
mother,  you  know,  was  the  first  Mrs.  Balfour's  half-sister.  But 
in  those  days,  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  Mr.  Balfour  hadn't  l^egun  to 
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do  great  things  in  Grand  Trunk  Preferences.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  Grand  Trunk  Preferences  ? ' 

6  Absolutely  nothing,'  Ernest  replied.  '  But  to  come  down  to 
a  more  practical  question :  Are  you  engaged  for  the  next  Lancers  ? ' 

6  A  square  dance.  Oh,  why  a  square  dance  ?  I  hate  square 
dances.' 

6 1  like  them,'  said  Ernest.     <  You  can  talk  better.' 

'And  yet  you  waltz  capitally.     As  a  rule,,!  notice  the  men 


who  like  square  dances  are  the  sticks  who  can't  waltz  without 
upsetting  one.  No,  I'm  not  engaged  for  the  next  Lancers.  Yes, 
with  pleasure.' 

Ernest  went  off  to  claim  little  Nellie  Holt  from  his  brother. 

*  By  Jove,  Ernest,'  Harold  said,  as  he  met  him  again  a  little 
later  in  the  evening,  *  that's  a  lovely  girl  you  were  dancing  with 
just  now.    Who  is  she  ?  ' 

*  A  Miss  Walters,'  Ernest  answered  drily. 

'  I'll  go  and  get  introduced  to  her,'  Harold  went  on,  looking  at 
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his  brother  with  a  searching  glance.     <  She's  the  finest  girl  in  the 
room,  and  I  should  like  to  dance  with  her.' 

'  You  think  so,'  said  Ernest.  And  he  turned  away  a  little 
coldly  to  join  a  group  of  loungers  by  the  doorway. 

'  This  is  not  our  Lancers  yet,  Mr.  Carnegie,'  Isabel  said,  as 
Harold  stalked  up  to  her  with  her  cousin  by  his  side.  £  Ours  is 
No.  7.' 

'  I'm  not  the  same  Mr.  Carnegie,'  Harold  said,  smiling,  c  though 
I  see  I  need  no  introduction  now.  I'm  number  seven's  brother, 
and  I've  come  to  ask  whether  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  dancing 
number  six  with  you.' 

Isabel  looked  up  at  him  in  doubt.  '  You  are  joking,  surely,' 
she  said.  '  You  danced  with  me  just  now,  the  first  waltz.' 

6  You  see  my  brother  over  by  the  door,'  Harold  answered. 
'  But  we're  quite  accustomed  to  be  taken  for  one  another.  Pray 
don't  apologise ;  we're  used  to  it.' 

Before  the  end  of  the  evening  Isabel  Walters  had  danced  three 
times  with  Ernest  Carnegie,  and  twice  with  Harold.  Before  the 
end  of  the  evening,  too,  Ernest  and  Harold  were  both  at  once 
deeply  in  love  with  her.  She  was  not  perhaps  what  most  men 
would  call  a  lovable  girl ;  but  she  was  handsome,  clever,  dashing, 
and  decidedly  original.  Now,  to  both  the  Carnegies  alike,  there 
was  no  quality  in  a  woman  so  admirable  as  individuality.  Perhaps 
it  was  their  own  absolute  identity  of  tastes  and  emotions  that 
made  them  prize  the  possession  of  a  distinct  personality  by  others 
so  highly ;  but  in  any  case,  there  was  no  denying  the  fact  that 
they  were  both  head  over  ears  in  love  with  Isabel  Walters. 

'  She's  a  splendid  girl,  Edie,'  said  Harold,  as  he  went  down 
with  his  sister  to  the  cab  in  which  he  was  to  take  her  home ;  '  a 
splendid  girl ;  just  the  sort  of  girl  I  should  like  to  marry.' 

'  Not  so  nice  by  half  as  Nellie  Holt,'  said  Edie  simply.  6  But 
there,  brothers  never  do  marry  the  girls  their  sisters  want  them  to.' 

*  Very  unreasonable  of  the  brothers,  no  doubt,'  Harold  replied, 
with  a  slight  curl  of  his  lip :  '  but  possibly  explicable  upon  the 
ground  that  a  man  prefers  choosing  a  wife  who'll  suit  himself  to 
choosing  one  who'll  suit  his  sisters.' 

4  Mother,'  said  Ernest,  as  he  took  her  down  to  the  brougham, 
with  little  Nellie  Holt  on  his  other  arm,  '  that's  a  splendid  girl, 
that  Isabel  Walters.  I  haven't  met  such  a  nice  girl  as  that  for  a 
long  time.' 

'  I  know  a  great  many  nicer,'  his  mother  answered,  glancing 
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half  unconsciously  towards  Nellie,  *  but  boys  never  do  marry  as 
their  parents  would  wish  them.' 

'  They  do  not,  mother  dear,'  said  Ernest  quietly.  *  It's  a 
strange  fact,  but  I  dare  say  it's  par.tly  dependent  upon  the  general 
principle  that  a  man  is  more  anxious  to  live  happily  with  his  own 
wife  than  to  provide  a  model  daughter-in-law  for  his  father  and 
mother.' 

'  Isabel,'  Mrs.  Walters  said  to  her  daughter,  as  they  took  their 
scats  in  the  cab  that  was  waiting  for  them  at  the  door,  *  what  on 
errth  did  you  mean  by  dancing  five  times  in  one  evening  with 
that  young  man  with  the  light  moustache  ?  And  who  on  earth  is 
h3,  tell  me?' 

6  He's  two  people,  mamma,'  Isabel  answered  seriously  ;  6  and  I 
danced  three  times  with  one  of  him,  and  twice  with  the  other,  I 
believe ;  at  least  so  he  told  me.  His  name's  Carnegie,  and  half 
of  him's  called  Ernest  and  the  other  half  Harold,  though  which  I 
danced  with  which  time  I  am  sure  I  can't  tell  you.  He's  a  pair 
of  twins,  in  fact,  one  a  doctor  and  one  a  lawyer ;  and  he  talks  just 
tie  same  sort  of  talk  in  either  case,  and  is  an  extremely  nice 
young  man  altogether.  I  really  like  him  immensely.' 

6  Carnegie  ! '  said  Mrs.  Walters,  turning  the  name  over  carefully. 
6  Two  young  Carnegies !  How  very  remarkable  !  I  remember 
somebody  was  speaking  to  me  about  them,  and  saying  they  were 
absolutely  indistinguishable.  Not  sons  of  Mi'.  Carnegie,  your  uncle's 
solicitor,  are  they  ?' 

'  Yes ;  so  Harry  Balfour  told  me.' 

'  Then,  Isabel,  they're  very  well  off,  I  understand.  I  hope  people 
won't  think  you  danced  five  times  in  the  evening  with  only  one 
oi'  them.  They  ought  to  wear  some  distinctive  coat  or  something 
to  prevent  misapprehensions.  Which  do  you  like  best,  the  lawyer 
or  the  doctor  ? ' 

'  I  like  them  both  exactly  the  same,  mamma.  There  isn't  any 
difference  at  all  between  them,  to  like  one  of  them  better  than 
tLe  other  for.  They  both  seem  very  pleasant  and  very  clever. 
And  as  I  haven't  yet  discovered  which  is  which,  and  didn't  know 
from  one  time  to  another  which  I  was  dancing  with,  I  can't 
possibly  tell  you  which  I  prefer  of  two  identicals.  And  as  to 
coats,  mamma,  you  know  you  couldn't  expect  one  of  them  to 
wear  a  grey  tweed  suit  in  a  ballroom,  just  to  show  he  isn't  the 
olher  one.' 

In  the  passage  at  the  Carnegies'  Ernest  and  Harold  stopped 
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one  moment,  candle  in  hand,  to  compare  notes  with  one  another 
before  turning  into  their  bedrooms.  There  was  an  odd  constraint 
about  their  manner  to  each  other  that  they  had  never  felt  before 
during  their  twenty-three  years  of  life  together. 

6  Well  ? '  said  Ernest,  inquiringly,  looking  in  a  hesitating  way 
at  his  brother. 

'  Well  ?  '  Harold  echoed,  in  the  same  tone. 

'  What  did  you  think  of  it  all,  Harold  ? ' 

'  I  think,  Ernest,  I  shall  propose  to  Miss  Walters.' 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  a  black  look  gathered 
slowly  on  Ernest  Carnegie's  brow.  Then  he  said  very  deliberately, 
'  You  are  in  a  great  hurry  coming  to  conclusions,  Harold.  You've 
seen  very  little  of  her  yet ;  and  remember,  it  was  I  who  first 
discovered  her ! ' 

Harold  glanced  at  him  angrily  and  half  contemptuously. 
'  You  discovered  her  first ! '  he  said.  *  Yes,  and  you  are  always 
beforehand  with  me  ;  but  you  shall  not  be  beforehand  with  me 
this  time.  I  shall  propose  to  her  at  once,  to  prevent  your  antici- 
pating me.  So  now  you  know  my  intentions  plainly,  and  you  can 
govern  yourself  accordingly.' 

Ernest  looked  back  at  him  with  a  long  look  from  head  to 
foot. 

'  It  is  war  then,'  he  said,  '  Harold  ;  war,  you  will  have  it  ?  We 
are  rivals.' 

6  Yes,  rivals,'  Harold  answered  ;  '  and  war  to  the  knife  if  so  you 
wish  it.' 

'War?' 

'War!' 

6  Good-night,  Harold.' 

4  Grood-night,  Ernest.' 

And  they  turned  in  to  their  bedrooms,  in  anger  with  one 
another,  for  the  first  time  since  they  had  quarrelled  in  boyish 
fashion  over  tops  and  marbles  years  ago  together. 
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III. 


HAT  night  the  two  Car- 
negies  slept  very  little. 
They  were  both  in  love, 
very  seriously  in  love  ; 
and  anybody  who  has 
ever  been  in  the  same 
condition  must  have 
noticed  that  the  sym- 
ptoms, which  may  have 
been  very  moderate  or 
undecided  during  the 
course  of  the  evening, 
become  rapidly  more 
pronounced  and  violent 
as  you  lie  awake  in  the 
solitude  of  your  cham- 
ber through  the  night 
watches.  But  more  than  that,  they  had  both  begun  to  feel  simul- 
taneously the  stab  of  jealousy.  Each  of  them  had  been  very 
much  taken  indeed  by  Isabel  Walters ;  still,  if  they  had  seen  no 
chance  of  a  rival  looming  in  the  distance,  they  might  have  been 
content  to  wait  a  little,  to  see  a  little  more  of  her,  to  make  quite  sure 
of  their  own  affection  before  plunging  headlong  into  a  declaration. 
After  all,  it's  very  absurd  to  ask  a  girl  to  be  your  companion  for 
life  on  the  strength  of  an  acquaintanceship  which  has  extended 
over  the  time  occupied  by  three  dances  in  a  single  evening.  But 
then,  thought  each,  there  was  the  chance  of  Ernest's  proposing  to 
her,  or  of  Harold's  proposing  to  her,  before  I  do.  That  idea  made 
precipitancy  positively  imperative;  and  by  the  next  morning 
each  of  the  young  men  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  asking  Isabel  Walters  to  be  his  wife. 

Breakfast  passed  off  very  silently,  neither  of  the  twins  speaking 
much  to  one  another ;  but  nobody  noticed  their  reticence  much  ; 
for  the  morning  after  the  occasional  orgy  of  a  dance  is  apt  to 
prove  a  very  limp  affair  indeed  in  professional  homes,  where 
dances  are  not  of  nightly  occurrence.  After  breakfast,  Harold 
went  off  quickly  to  the  office,  and  Ernest,  having  bespoken  a 
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holiday  at  the  hospital,  joined  his  sister  and  Nellie  Holt  in  the 
library. 

'  Do  you  know,  Ernest,'  Edie  said  to  him,  mindful  of  her  last 
night's  conversation  with  her  other  brother,  '  I  really  believe 
Harold  has  fallen  desperately  in  love  at  first  sight  with  that  tall 
Miss  Walters.' 

' 1  can  easily  believe  it,'  Ernest  answered  testily  ;  '  she's  very 
handsome  and  very  clever.' 

Edie  raised  her  eyebrows  a  little.  '  But  it's  awfully  foolish, 
Ernest,  to  fall  in  love  blindfold  in  that  way,  isn't  it  now  ? '  she 
said,  with  a  searching  look  at  her  brother.  '  He  can't  possibly 
know  what  sort  of  a  girl  she  really  is  from  half  an  hour's  conversa- 
tion in  a  ballroom.' 

*  For  my  part,  I  don't  at  all  agree  with  you,  Edie,'  said 
Ernest,  in  his  coldest  manner.  '  I  don't  believe  there's  any  right 
way  of  falling  in  love  except  love  at  first  sight.  If  a  girl  is  going 
to  please  you,  she  ought  to  please  you  instantaneously  and  in- 
stinctively ;  at  least,  so  I  think.  It  isn't  a  thing  to  be  thought 
about  and  reasoned  about,  but  a  thing  to  be  felt  and  apprehended 
intuitively.  I  couldn't  reason  myself  into  marrying  a  girl,  and 
what's  more,  I  don't  want  to.' 

He  sat  down  to  the  table,  took  out  a  sheet  or  two  of  initialed 
notepaper,  and  began  writing  a  couple  of  letters.  One  of  them, 
which  he  marked  '  Private'  in  the  corner,  ran  as  follows  :— 

'My  DEAR  Miss  WALTERS, — Perhaps  you  will  think  it  very 
odd  of  me  to  venture  upon  writing  to  you  on  the  strength  of  such 
a  very  brief  and  casual  acquaintance  as  that  begun  last  night ; 
but  I  have  a  particular  reason  for  doing  so,  which  I  think  I  can 
justify  to  you  when  I  see  you.  You  mentioned  to  me  that  you 
were  asked  to  the  Montagus'  steam-launch  expedition  up  the 
river  from  Surbiton  to-morrow;  but  I  understood  you  to  say  you 
did  not  intend  to  accept  the  invitation.  I  write  now  to  beg  of 
you  to  be  there,  as  I  am  going,  and  I  am  particularly  anxious  to 
meet  you  and  have  a  little  conversation  with  you  on  a  subject  of 
importance.  I  know  you  are  not  a  very  conventional  person,  and 
therefore  I  think  you  will  excuse  me  for  asking  this  favour  of  you. 
Please  don't  take  the  trouble  to  write  in  reply ;  but  answer  by 
going  to  the  Montagus',  and  I  shall  then  be  able  to  explain  this 

very  queer  letter.     In  haste,  t  v 

J  'lours  very  truly, 

'  ERNEST  CARNEGIE.' 
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He  read  this  note  two  or  three  times  over  to  himself,  looking 
not  very  well  satisfied  with  its  contents ;  and  then  at  last,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  determines  to  plunge  and  stake  all  upon  a 
single  venture,  he  folded  it  up  and  put  it  in  its  envelope.  <  It'll 
mystify  her  a  little,  no  doubt,'  he  thought  to  himself;  'and  being 
a  woman,  she'll  be  naturally  anxious  to  unravel  the  mystery.  But 
of  course  she'll  know  I  mean  to  make  her  an  offer,  and  perhaps 
she'll  think  me  a  perfect  idiot  for  not  doing  it  outright,  instead  of 
t  eating  about  the  bush  in  this  incomprehensible  fashion.  How- 
ever, it's  too  cold-blooded,  proposing  to  a  girl  on  paper ;  I  very 
ranch  prefer  the  viva  voce  system.  It's  only  till  to-morrow  ;  and 
I  doubt  if  Harold  will  manage  to  be  beforehand  with  me  in  that 
time.  He'll  be  deep  in  business  all  morning,  and  have  no  leisure 
to  think  about  her.  Anyhow,  all's  fair  in  love  and  war ;  he  said  it 
should  be  war ;  and  I'll  try  to  steal  a  march  upon  him,  for  all  his 
lawyer's  quibbles  and  quiddits.' 

He  took  another  sheet  from  his  blotting  book,  and  wrote  a 
second  note,  much  more  rapidly  than  the  first  one.  It  ran  after 
this  fashion: — 

*  DEAR  MRS.  MONTAGU, — Will  you  think  it  very  rude  of  me  if 
]  ask  you  to  let  me  be  one  of  your  party  on  your  expedition  up 
i  he  river  to-morrow  ?  I  heard  of  it  from  your  son  Algernon  last 
night  at  the  Balfours',  and  I  happen  to  be  very  anxious  to  meet 
one  of  the  ladies  you  have  invited.  Now,  I  know  you're  kindness 
itself  to  all  your  young  friends  in  all  these  little  matters,  and  I'm 
ssure  you  won't  be  angry  with  me  for  so  coolly  inviting  myself.  If 
I  hadn't  felt  perfect  confidence  in  your  invariable  goodness,  I 
wouldn't  have  ventured  to  do  so.  Please  don't  answer  unless 
you've  no  room  for  me,  but  expect  me  to  turn  up  at  half-past  two. 

'  Yours  very  sincerely, 

'ERNEST  CARNEGIE. 

'P.S. — We  might  call  at  Lady  Portlebury's  lawn,  and  look 
over  the  conservatories.' 

'Now,  that's  bold  but  judicious,'  Ernest  said  to  himself, 
idmiringly,  as  he  held  the  letter  at  arm's  length,  after  blotting  it. 
'  She  might  have  been  angry  at  my  inviting  myself,  though  I 
don't  think  she  would  be  ;  but  I'm  sure  she'll  be  only  too  de- 
lighted if  I  offer  to  take  her  guests  over  Aunt  Portlebury's 
conservatories.  The  postscript's  a  stroke  of  genius.  What  a  fuss 
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these  people  will  make,  even  over  the  widow  of  a  stupid  old 
cavalry  officer,  because  her  husband  happens  to  have  been 
knighted.  It's  all  the  better  that  she's  a  widow,  indeed.  The 
delicious  vagueness  of  the  little  "  Lady "  is  certainly  one  of 
its  chief  recommendations.  Sir  Antony  being  out  of  the  way, 
Mrs.  Montagu's  guests  can't  really  tell  but  that  poor  dear  old 
Aunt  Portlebury  may  be  a  real  live  Countess.'  And  he  folded 
his  second  letter  up  with  the  full  satisfaction  of  an  approving  con- 
science. 

When  Isabel  Walters  received  Ernest  Carnegie's  mysterious 
note,  she  was  certainly  mystified  by  it  as  he  had  expected,  and 
also  not  a  little  gratified.  He  meant  to  propose  to  her,  that  was 
certain ;  and  there  was  never  a  woman  in  the  whole  world  who 
was  not  flattered  by  a  handsome  young  man's  marked  attentions. 
It  was  a  very  queer  letter,  no  doubt ;  but  it  had  been  written 
skilfully  enough  to  suit  the  particular  personality  of  Isabel 
Walters  :  for  Ernest  Carnegie  was  a  keen  judge  of  character,  and 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  knew  how  to  adapt  his  correspondence 
to  the  particular  temperament  of  the  persons  he  happened  to  be 
addressing.  And  though  Isabel  had  no  very  distinct  idea  of  what  the 
two  Carnegies  were  severally  like  (it  could  hardly  have  been  much 
more  distinct  if  she  had  known  them  both  intimately),  she  felt 
they  were  two  very  good-looking,  agreeable  young  men,  and  she  was 
not  particularly  averse  to  the  attentions  of  either.  After  all,  upon 
what  straws  we  all  usually  hang  our  love-making  !  We  see  one 
another  once  or  twice  under  exceptionally  deceptive  circumstances  ; 
we  are  struck  at  first  sight  with  something  that  attracts  us  on  either 
side ;  we  find  the  attraction  is  mutual ;  we  flounder  at  once  into 
a  declaration  of  undying  attachment ;  we  get  married,  and  on  the 
whole  we  generally  find  we  were  right  after  all,  in  spite  of  our 
precipitancy,  and  we  live  happily  ever  afterwards.  So  it  was  not 
really  very  surprising  that  Isabel  Walters,  getting  such  a  note 
from  one  of  the  two  handsome  young  Mr.  Carnegies,  should  have 
been  in  some  doubt  which  of  the  two  identicals  it  actually  was, 
and  yet  should  have  felt  indefinitely  pleased  and  flattered  at  the 
implied  attention.  Which  was  Ernest  and  which  Harold  could 
only  mean  to  her,  when  she  came  to  think  on  it,  which  was  the 
one  she  danced  with  first  last  night,  and  which  the  one  she  danced 
with  second.  She  decided  in  her  own  mind  that  it  would  be  better 
for  her  to  go  to  the  Montagus'  picnic  to-morrow,  but  to  say  nothing 
about  it  to  her  mother.  '  Mamma  wouldn't  understand  the  letter,' 
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she  said  to  herself  complacently ;  '  she's  so  conventional ;  and 
when  I  come  back  to-morrow  I  can  tell  her  one  of  the  young 
Carnegies  was  there,  and  that  he  proposed  to  me.  She  need  never 
know  there  was  any  appointment.' 


IY. 

T  six  o'clock  Harold  Car- 
negie returned  from 
the  office.  He,  too,  had 
been  thinking  all  day 
of  Isabel  Walters,  and 
the  moment  he  got 
home  he  went  into  the 
library  to  write  a  short 
note  to  her,  before 
Ernest  had,  as  usual, 
forestalled  him.  As  he 
did  so  he  happened  to 
see  a  few  words  dimly 
transferred  to  the  paper 
in  the  blotting-book. 
They  were  in  Ernest's 
handwriting,  and  he 
was  quite  sure  the  four 
first  words  read,  'My 

dear  Miss  Walters.'  Then  Ernest  had  already  been  beforehand 
with  him,  after  all !  But  not  by  a  fortnight :  that  was  one  good 
point ;  not  this  time  by  a  fortnight !  He  would  be  even  with  him 
yet ;  he  would  catch  up  this  anticipatory  twin  brother  of  his,  by 
force  or  fraud,  rather  than  let  him  steal  away  Isabel  Walters  from 
him  once  and  for  ever.  '  All's  fair  in  love  and  war,'  he  muttered 
to  himself,  taking  up  the  blotting-book  carefully,  and  tearing  out 
the  tell-tale  leaf  in  a  furtive  fashion.  '  Thank  Heaven,  Ernest 
writes  a  thick  black  hand,  the  same  as  I  do ;  and  I  shall  probably 
l)e  able  to  read  it  by  holding  it  up  to  the  light.'  In  his  own  soul 
Jlarold  Carnegie  loathed  himself  for  such  an  act  of  petty  mean- 
ness; but  he  did  it,  with  love  and  jealousy  goading  him  on,  and 
the  fear  of  his  own  twin  brother  stinging  him  madly,  he  did  it, 
remorsefully  and  shamefacedly,  but  still  did  it. 

He  took  the  page  up  to  his  own  bedroom,  and  held  it  up  to 
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the  window-pane.  Blurred  and  indistinct,  the  words  nevertheless 
came  out  legibly  in  patches  here  and  there,  so  that  with  a  little 
patient  deciphering  Harold  could  spell  out  the  sense  of  both 
letters,  though  they  crossed  one  another  obliquely  at  a  slight 
angle.  'Very  brief  and  casual  acquaintance  .  .  .  Montagus' 
steam-launch  expedition  up  the  river  from  Surbiton  to-morrow. 
.  .  .  am  going  and  am  particularly  anxious  to  meet  you  .  .  . 
this  favour  of  you  .  .  .'  'So  that's  his  plan,  is  it  ?  '  Harold  said 
to  himself.  '  Softly,  softly,  Mr.  Ernest,  I  think  I  can  checkmate 
you  !  What's  this  in  the  one  to  Mrs.  Montagu  ?  '  Expect  me  to 
turn  up  at  half-past  two.'  Aha,  I  thought  so !  Checkmate,  Mr. 
Ernest,  checkmate :  a  scholar's  mate  for  you !  He'll  be  at  the 
hospital  till  half-past  one ;  then  he'll  take  the  train  to  Clapham 
Junction,  expecting  to  catch  the  South-Western  at  2.10.  But 
to-morrow's  the  first  of  the  month;  the  new  time-tables  come 
into  force ;  I've  got  one  and  looked  it  out  already.  The  South- 
Western  now  leaves  at  2.4,  three  minutes  before  Mr.  Ernest's 
train  arrives  at  Clapham  Junction.  I  have  him  now,  I  have  him 
now,  depend  upon  it.  I'll  go  down  instead  of  him.  I'll  get  the 
party  under  weigh  at  once.  I'll  monopolise  Isabel,  pretty  Isabel. 
I'll  find  my  opportunity  at  Aunt  Portlebury's,  and  Ernest  won't 
get  down  to  Surbiton  till  the  2.50  train.  Then  he'll  find  his  bird 
flown  already:  aha,  that'll  make  him  angry.  Checkmate,  my 
young  friend,  checkmate.  You  said  it  should  be  war,  and  war 
you  shall  have  it.  I  thank  thee,  friend,  for  teaching  me  that 
word.  Rivals  now,  you  said  ;  yes,  rivals.  "  Dolus  an  virtus,  quis 
in  hoste  requirat  ?  "  Why,  that  comes  out  of  the  passage  about 
Androgeos !  An  omen,  a  good  omen.  There's  nothing  like  war 
for  quickening  the  intelligence.  I  haven't  looked  at  a  Virgil 
since  I  was  in  the  sixth  form ;  and  yet  the  line  comes  back  to 
me  now,  after  five  years,  as  pat  as  the  Catechism.' 

Chuckling  to  himself  at  the  fraud  to  stifle  conscience  (for  he 
had  a  conscience),  Harold  Carnegie  dressed  hastily  for  dinner, 
and  went  down  quickly  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement.  Dinner 
passed  off  grimly  enough.  He  knew  Ernest  had  written  to  Isabel ; 
and  Ernest  guessed  from  the  other's  excited,  triumphant  manner 
(though  he  tried  hard  to  dissemble  the  note  of  triumph  in  it)  that 
Harold  must  have  written  too — perhaps  forestalling  him  by  a  direct 
proposal.  In  a  dim  way  Mrs.  Carnegie  guessed  vaguely  that  some 
coldness  had  arisen  between  her  two  boys,  the  first  time  for  many 
years ;  and  so  she  held  her  peace  for  the  most  part,  or  talked  in 
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asides  to  Nellie  Holt  and  her  daughter.  The  conversation  was 
therefore  chiefly  delegated  to  Mr.  Carnegie  himself,  who  discoursed 
with  much  animation  about  the  iniquitous  nature  of  the  new  act 
for  reducing  costs  in  actions  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts — a 
subject  calculated  to  arouse  the  keenest  interest  in  the  minds  of 
Nellie  and  Edie. 

Next  morning  Harold  Carnegie  started  for  the  office  with  pro- 
spective victory  elate  in  his  very  step,  and  yet  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  mean  action  grinding  him  down  to  the  pavement 
is  he  walked  along  it.  What  a  dirty,  petty,  dishonourable  subter- 
fuge !  and  still  he  would  go  through  with  it.  What  a  self- 
degrading  bit  of  treachery!  and  yet  he  would  carry  it  out. 
*  Pater,'  he  said,  as  he  walked  along,  '  I  mean  to  take  a  holiday 
this  afternoon.  I'm  going  to  the  Montagus'  water  party.' 

< Very  inconvenient,  Harold,  my  boy;  "Wilkins  versus  the 
Great  Northern  Eailway  Company  "  coming  on  for  hearing ;  and 
besides,  Ernest's  going  there  too.  They  won't  want  a  pair  of  you, 
will  they?' 

'  Can't  help  it,  Pater,'  Harold  answered.  *  I  have  particular 
business  at  Surbiton,  much  more  important  to  me  than  "  Wilkins 
versus  the  Great  Northern  Eailway  Company."' 

His  father  looked  at  him  keenly.  '  Ha,'  he  said,  '  a  lady  in 
the  case,  is  there  ?  Very  well,  my  boy,  if  you  must  you  must, 
and  that's  the  end  of  it.  A  young  man  in  love  never  does  make 
a  n  efficient  lawyer.  Get  it  over  quickly,  pray  ;  get  it  over  quickly, 
that's  all  I  beg  of  you.' 

6 1  shall  get  it  over,  I  promise  you,'  Harold  answered,  '  this 
very  afternoon.' 

The  father  whistled.  4  Whew,'  he  said,  *  that's  sharp  work, 
too,  Harold,  isn't  it  ?  You  haven't  even  told  me  her  name  yet. 
This  is  really  very  sudden.'  But  as  Harold  volunteered  no  further 
information,  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  was  a  shrewd  man  of  the  world, 
held  it  good  policy  to  ask  him  nothing  more  about  it  for  the 
present ;  and  so  they  walked  on  the  rest  of  the  way  to  the  father's 
olfice  in  unbroken  silence. 

At  one  o'clock  Harold  shut  up  his  desk  at  the  office  and  ran 
down  to  Surbiton.  At  Clapham  Junction  he  kept  a  sharp  look 
out  for  Ernest,  but  Ernest  was  not  there.  Clearly,  as  Harold  an- 
ticipated, he  hadn't  learnt  the  alteration  in  the  time-tables,  and 
wouldn't  reach  Clapham  Junction  till  the  train  for  Surbiton  had 
started. 
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At  Surbiton  Harold  pushed  on  arrangements  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  managed  to  get  the  party  off  before  Ernest  arrived 
upon  the  scene.  Mrs.  Montagu,  seeing  ( one  of  the  young  Car- 
negies '  duly  to  hand,  and  never  having  attempted  to  discriminate 
between  them  in  any  way,  was  perfectly  happy  at  the  prospect  of 
getting  landed  at  Lady  Portlebury's  without  any  minute  investi- 
gation of  the  intricate  question  of  Christian  names.  The  Mon- 
tagus were  nouveaux  riches  in  the  very  act  of  pushing  themselves 
into  fashionable  society  ;  and  a  chance  of  invading  the  Portlebury 
lawn  was  extremely  welcome  to  them  upon  any  terms  whatsoever. 

Isabel  Walters  was  looking  charming.  A  light  morning  dress 
became  her  even  better  than  the  dark  red  satin  of  the  night 
before  last;  and  she  smiled  at  Harold  with  the  smile  of  a  mutual 
confidence  when  she  took  his  hand,  in  a  way  that  made  his  heart 
throb  fast  within  him.  From  that  moment  forward,  he  forgot 
Ernest  and  the  unworthy  trick  he  was  playing,  and  thought  wholly 
and  solely  of  Isabel  Walters. 

What  a  handsome  young  man  he  was,  really,  and  how  cleverly 
and  brilliantly  he  talked  all  the  way  up  to  Portlebury  Lodge ! 
Everybody  listened  to  him ;  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party. 
Isabel  felt  more  flattered  than  ever  at  his  marked  attention.  He 
was  the  doctor,  wasn't  he  ?  No,  the  lawyer.  Well,  really,  how 
impossible  it  was  to  distinguish  and  remember  them.  And  so 
well  connected,  too  !  If  he  were  to  propose  to  her,  now,  she  could 
afford  to  be  so  condescending  to  Amy  Balfour. 

At  Lady  Portlebury's  lawn  the  steam-launch  halted,  and 
Harold  managed  to  get  Isabel  alone  among  the  walks,  while  his 
aunt  escorted  the  main  body  of  visitors  thus  thrust  upon  her 
hands  over  the  conservatories.  Eager  and  hasty,  now,  he  lost  no 
time  in  making  the  best  of  the  situation. 

*  I  guessed  as  much,  of  course,  from  your  letter,  Mr.  Carnegie,' 
Isabel  said,  playing  with  her  fan  with  downcast  eyes,  as  he  pressed 
his  offer  upon  her ;  <  and  I  really  didn't  know  whether  it  was 
right  of  me  to  come  here  without  showing  it  to  mamma  and  asking 
her  advice  about  it.  But  I'm  quite  sure  I  oughtn't  to  give  you 
an  answer  at  once,  because  I've  seen  so  very  little  of  you.  Let 
us  leave  the  question  open  for  a  little.  It's  asking  so  much  to 
ask  one  for  a  definite  reply  on  such  a  very  short  acquaintance.' 

6  No,  no,  Miss  Walters,'  Harold  said  quickly.  « For  Heaven's 
sake  give  me  an  answer  now,  I  beg  of  you — I  implore  you.  I 
must  have  an  answer  at  once,  immediately.  If  you.  can't  love  me 
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at  first  sight,  for  my  own  sake — as  I  loved  you  the  moment  I  saw 
yOU — you  can  never,  never,  never  love  me !  Doubt  and  hesitation 
are  impossible  in  true  love.  Now,  or  refuse  me  for  ever  !  Surely 
you  must  know  in  your  own  heart  whether  you  can  love  me  or 
not ;  if  your  heart  tells  you  that  you  can,  then  trust  it — trust  it — 
don't  argue  and  reason  with  it,  but  say  at  once  you  will  make  me 
happy  for  ever.' 

'  Mr.  Carnegie,'  Isabel  said,  lifting  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  '  I 
do  think,  perhaps — I  don't  know — but  perhaps,  after  a  little  while, 
I  could  love  you.  I  like  you  very  much ;  won't  that  do  for  the 
present  ?  Why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  for  an  answer  ?  Why 
can't  you  give  me  a  week  or  two  to  decide  in  ?  ' 

'  Because,'  said  Harold,  desperately,  *  if  I  give  you  a  week  my 
brother  will  ask  you,  and  perhaps  you  will  marry  him  instead  of 
me.  He  is  always  before  me  in  everything,  and  I'm  afraid  he'll 
be  before  me  in  this.  Say  you'll  have  me,  Miss  Walters — oh,  do 
say  you'll  have  me,  and  save  me  from  the  misery  of  a  week's 
suspense ! ' 

6  But,  Mr.  Carnegie,  how  can  I  say  anything  when  I  haven't 
yet  made  up  my  own  mind  about  it  ?  Why,  I  hardly  know  you 
yet  from  your  brother.' 

*  Ah,  that's  just  it,'  Harold  cried,  in  a  voice  of  positive  pain. 
i  You  won't  find  any  difference  at  all  between  us,  if  you  come  to 
know  us  ;  and  then  perhaps  you'll  be  induced  to  marry  my  brother. 
But  you  know  this  much  already,  that  here  am  I,  begging  and 
pleading  before  you  this  very  minute,  and  surely  you  won't  send 
me  away  with  my  prayer  unanswered ! ' 

There  was  such  a  look  of  genuine  anguish  and  passion  in  his 
face  that  Isabel  Walters,  already  strongly  prepossessed  in  his 
favour,  could  resist  no  longer.  She  bent  her  head  a  little,  and 
whispered  very  softly,  ' I  will  promise,  Mr.  Carnegie;  I  will  promise.' 

Harold  seized  her  hand  eagerly,  and  covered  it  with  kisses. 
{ Isabel,'  he  cried  in  a  fever  of  joy,  '  you  have  promised.  You  are 
mine — mine — mine.  You  are  mine,  now  and  for  ever  ! ' 

Isabel  bowed  her  head,  and  felt  a  tear  standing  dimly  in  her 
eye,  though  she  brushed  it  away  hastily.  '  Yes,'  she  said  gently  ; 
<  I  will  be  yours.  I  think — I  think — I  feel  sure  I  can  love  you.' 

Harold  took  her  ungloved  hand  tenderly  in  his,  and  drew  a 
ring  off  her  finger.  '  Before  I  give  you  mine,'  he  said,  <  you  will 
let  me  take  this  one  ?  I  want  it  for  a  keepsake  and  a  memorial.' 

Isabel  whispered,  '  Yes.' 
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Harold  drew  another  ring  from  his  pocket  and  slipped  it  softly 
on  her  third  finger.  Isabel  saw  by  the  glitter  that  there  was  a 
diamond  in  it.  Harold  had  bought  it  the  day  before  for  that 
very  purpose.  Then  he  took  from  a  small  box  a  plain  gold  locket, 


with  the  letter  H  raised  on  it.  '  I  want  you  to  wear  this,'  he  said, 
as  a  keepsake  for  me.' 

<  But  why  H  ? '  Isabel  asked  him,  looking  a  little  puzzled. 
6  Your  name's  Ernest,  isn't  it  ?  ' 

Harold  smiled  as  well  as  he  was  able.     '  How  absurd  it  is  ! '  he 
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said,  with  an  effort  at  gaiety.  '  This  ridiculous  similarity  pursues 
us  everywhere.  No,  my  name's  Harold.' 

Isabel  stood  for  a  moment  surprised  and  hesitating.  She 
really  hardly  knew  for  the  second  which  brother  she  ought  to 
consider  herself  engaged  to.  *  Then  it  wasn't  you  who  wrote  to 
me  ?  '  she  said  with  a  tone  of  some  surprise,  and  a  little  start  of 
astonishment. 

'  No,  I  certainly  didn't  write  to  you ;  but  I  came  here  to-day 
expecting  to  see  you,  and  meaning  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife.  I 
learned  from  my  brother  ("  there  can  be  no  falsehood  in  putting 
it  that  way,"  he  thought  vainly  to  himself)  that  you  were  to  be 
here ;  and  I  determined  to  seize  the  opportunity.  Ernest  meant 
to  have  come,  too,  but  I  believe  he  must  have  lost  the  train  at 
Clapham  Junction.'  That  was  all  literally  true,  and  yet  it  sounded 
simple  and  plausible  enough. 

Isabel  looked  at  him  with  a  puzzled  look,  and  felt  almost 
compelled  to  laugh,  the  situation  was  so  supremely  ridiculous. 
It  took  a  moment  to  think  it  all  out  rationally.  Yet,  after  all, 
though  the  letter  came  from  the  other  brother,  Ernest,  it  was 
this  particular  brother,  Harold,  she  had  been  talking  to  and  ad- 
miring all  the  day ;  it  was  this  particular  brother,  Harold,  who 
had  gained  her  consent,  and  whom  she  had  promised  to  love  and 
to  marry.  And  at  that  moment  it  would  have  been  doing  Isabel 
Walters  an  injustice  not  to  admit  that  in  her  own  soul  she  did 
then  and  there  really  love  Harold  Carnegie. 

'  Harold,'  she  said  slowly,  as  she  took  the  locket  and  hung  it 
round  her  neck,  <  Harold.  Yes,  now  I  know.  Then,  Harold 
Carnegie,  I  shall  take  your  locket  and  wear  it  always  as  a  keep- 
sake from  you.'  And  she  looked  up  at  him  with  a  smile  in  which 
there  was  something  more  than  mere  passing  coquettish  fancy. 
You  see,  he  was  really  terribly  in  earnest ;  and  the  very  fact  that 
ae  should  have  been  so  anxious  to  anticipate  his  brother,  and  should 
have  anticipated  him  successfully,  made  her  woman's  heart  go  forth 
toward  him  instinctively.  As  Harold  himself  said,  he  was  there 
bodily  present  before  her;  while  Ernest,  the  writer  of  the 
inysterious  letter,  was  nothing  more  to  her  in  reality  than  a  name 
;  ind  a  shadow.  Harold  had  asked  her,  and  won  her ;  and  she  was 
ready  to  love  and  cleave  to  Harold  from  that  day  forth  for  that  very 
reason.  What  woman  of  them  all  has  a  better  reason  to  give  in  the 
last  resort  for  the  faith  that  is  in  her? 
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EAN  WHILE,  at  Clapham  Junction,  Ernest  Carnegie 
had  arrived  three  minutes  too  late  for  the  Surbiton 
train,  and  had  been  forced  to  wait  for  the  2.40.     Of 
that  he  thought  little  :  they  would  wait  for  him,  he  knew,  if  they 
waited  an  hour;  for  Mrs.  Montagu  would   not  for  worlds  have 
missed  the  chance  of  showing  her  guests  round  Lady  Portlebury's 
gardens.     So  he  settled  himself  down  comfortably  in  the  snug 
corner  of  his  first-class  carriage,  and  ran  down  by  the  later  train 
in  perfect  confidence  that  he  would  find  the  steam  launch  waiting. 

'  No,  sir,  they've  gone  up  the  river  in  the  launch,  sir,'  said  the 
man  who  opened  the  door  for  him  ;  '  and,  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but 
I  thought  you  were  one  of  the  party.' 

In  a  moment  Ernest's  fancy,  quickened  by  his  jealousy,  jumped 
instinctively  at  the  true  meaning  of  the  man's  mistake.  6  What, 
he  said,  (  was  there  a  gentleman  very  like  me,  in  a  grey  coat  and 
straw  hat — same  ribbon  as  this  one  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  sir.  Exactly,  sir.  Well,  indeed,  I  should  have  said  it 
was  yourself,  sir ;  but  I  suppose  it  was  the  other  Mr.  Carnegie.' 

4  It  was  ! '  Ernest  answered  between  his  clenched  teeth,  almost 
inarticulate  with  anger.  <  It  was  he.  Not  a  doubt  of  it.  Harold  ! 
I  see  it  all.  The  treachery — the  base  treachery !  How  long  have 
they  been  gone,  I  say  ?  How  long,  eh  ? ' 
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*  About  half  an  hour,  sir ;  they  went  up  towards  Henley,  sir.' 

Ernest  Carnegie  turned  aside,  reeling  with  wrath  and  indig- 
nation. That  his  brother,  his  own  familiar  twin  brother,  should 
have  played  him  this  abominable,  disgraceful  trick  !  The  mean- 
ness of  it !  The  deceit  of  it !  The  petty  spying  and  letter-opening 
of  it !  For  somehow  or  other — inconceivable  how — Harold  must 
have  opened  his  brother's  letters.  And  then,  quick  as  lightning, 
for  those  two  brains  jumped  together,  the  thought  of  the  blotting- 
book  flashed  across  Ernest's  mind.  Why,  he  had  noticed  this 
morning  that  a  page  was  gone  out  of  it.  He  must  have  read  the 
1  stters.  And  then  the  trains !  Harold  always  got  a  time-table  on 
the  first  of  each  month,  with  his  cursed  methodical  lawyer  ways. 
And  he  had  never  told  him  about  the  change  of  service.  The 
dirty  low  trick !  The  mean  trick !  Even  to  think  of  it  made 
Ernest  Carnegie  sick  at  heart  and  bitterly  indignant. 

In  a  minute  he  saw  it  all  and  thought  it  all  out.  Why  did  he 
— how  did  he  ?  Why,  he  knew  as  clearly  as  if  he  could  read 
Harold's  thoughts,  exactly  how  the  whole  vile  plot  had  first  risen 
upon  him,  and  worked  itself  out  within  his  traitorous  brain.  How  ? 
Ah,  how  ?  That  was  the  bitterest,  the  most  horrible,  the  deadliest 
part  of  it  all.  Ernest  Carnegie  knew,  because  he  felt  in  his  own 
inmost  soul  that,  had  he  been  put  in  the  same  circumstances,  he 
would  himself  have  done  exactly  as  Harold  had  done. 

Yes,  exactly  in  every  respect.  Harold  must  have  seen  the 
words  in  the  blotting-book,  <  My  dear  Miss  Walters ' — Ernest 
remembered  how  thickly  and  blackly  he  had  written — must  have 
soen  those  words ;  and  in  their  present  condition,  either  of  the 
twins,  jealous,  angry,  suspicious,  half  driven  by  envy  of  one  an- 
other out  of  their  moral  senses,  would  have  torn  out  the  page  then 
and  there  and  read  it  all.  He,  too,  would  have  kept  silence  about 
the  train ;  he  would  have  gone  down  to  Surbiton ;  he  would  have 
proposed  to  Isabel  Walters ;  he  would  have  done  in  everything 
exactly  as  he  knew  Harold  must  have  done  it;  but  that  did  not  make 
h  is  anger  and  loathing  for  his  brother  any  the  weaker.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  only  made  them  all  the  more  terrible.  His  consciousness 
of  his  own  equal  potential  meanness  roused  his  rage  against  Harold 
to  a  white  heat.  He  would  have  done  the  same  himself,  no  doubt ; 
yes ;  but  Harold,  the  mean,  successful,  actually  accomplishing 
villain — Harold  had  really  gone  down  and  done  it  all  in  positive 
fact  and  reality. 

Flushing  scarlet  and  blanching  white   alternately  with   the 
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fierceness  of  his  anger,  Ernest  Carnegie  turned  down,  all  on  fire, 
to  the  river's  edge.  Should  he  take  a  boat  and  row  up  after 
them  to  prevent  the  supplanter  at  least  from  proposing  to  Isabel 
unopposed  ?  That  would  at  any  rate  give  him  something  to  do 
— muscular  work  for  his  arms,  if  nothing  else,  to  counteract  the 
fire  within  him ;  but  on  second  thoughts,  no,  it  would  be  quite 
useless.  The  steam  launch  had  had  a  good  start  of  him,  and  no 
oarsman  could  catch  up  with  it  now  by  any  possibility.  So  he 
walked  about  up  and  down  near  the  river,  chafing  in  soul  and 
nursing  his  wrath  against  Harold  for  three  long  weary  hours. 
And  all  that  time  Harold,  false-hearted,  fair-spoken,  mean-spirited 
Harold,  was  enjoying  himself  and  playing  the  gallant  to  Isabel 
Walters ! 

Minute  by  minute  the  hours  wore  away,  and  with  every  minute 
Ernest's  indignation  grew  deeper  and  deeper.  At  last  he  heard 
the  snort  of  the  steam-launch  ploughing  its  way  lustily  down  the 
river,  and  he  stood  on  the  bank  waiting  for  the  guilty  Harold  to 
disembark. 

As  Harold  stepped  from  the  launch,  and  gave  his  hand  to 
Isabel,  he  saw  the  white  and  bloodless  face  of  his  brother  looking 
up  at  him  contemptuously  and  coldly  from  beside  the  landing. 
Harold  passed  ashore  and  close  by  him,  but  Ernest  never  spoke  a 
word.  He  only  looked  a  moment  at  Isabel,  and  said  to  her  with 
enforced  calmness,  '  You  got  my  letter,  Miss  Walters  ? ' 

Isabel,  hardly  comprehending  the  real  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
sion, answered  with  a  light  smile,  '  I  did,  Mr.  Carnegie,  but  you 
didn't  keep  your  appointment.  Your  brother  came,  and  he  has 
been  beforehand  with  you.'  And  she  touched  his  hand  lightly 
and  went  on  to  join  her  hostess. 

Still  Ernest  Carnegie  said  nothing,  but  walked  on,  as  black  as 
night,  beside  his  brother.  Neither  spoke  a  word ;  but  after  the 
shaking  of  hands  and  farewells  were  over,  both  turned  together  to 
the  railway  station.  The  carriage  was  crowded,  and  so  Ernest 
still  held  his  tongue. 

At  last,  when  they  reached  home  and  stood  in  the  passage 
together,  Ernest  looked  at  his  brother  with  a  look  of  withering 
scorn,  and,  livid  with  anger,  found  his  voice  at  last. 

'  Harold  Carnegie,'  he  said,  in  a  low  husky  tone,  ( you  are  a 
mean  intercepter  of  other  men's  letters  ;  a  sneaking  supplanter  of 
other  men's  appointments ;  a  cur  and  a-  traitor  whom  I  don't 
wish  any  longer  to  associate  with.  I  know -what  you  have  done, 
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and  I  know  how  you  have  done  it.  You  have  kept  my  engage- 
ment with  Isabel  Walters  by  reading  the  impression  of  my  notes 
on  the  blotting-book.  You  are  unfit  for  a  gentleman  to  speak  to, 
and  I  cast  you  off,  now  and  for  ever.' 

Harold  looked  at  him  defiantly,  but  said  never  a  word. 

<  Harold  Carnegie,'  Ernest  said  again,  « I  could  hardly  believe 
your  treachery  until  it  was  forced  upon  me.  This  is  the  last  time 
I  shall  ever  speak  to  you.' 

Harold  looked  at  him  again,  this  time  perhaps  with  a  tinge  of 
remorse  in  his  expression,  and  said  nothing  but,  '  Oh,  Ernest.' 

Ernest  made  a  gesture  with  his  hands  as  though  he  would 
re  pel  him,  '  Don't  come  near  me,'  he  said ;  £  Harold  Carnegie, 
don't  touch  me !  Don't  call  me  by  my  name  !  I  will  have  nothing 
rrore  to  say  or  do  with  you.' 

Harold  turned  away  in  dead  silence,  and  went  to  his  own  room, 
trembling  with  conscious  humiliation  and  self-reproach.  But  he 
did  not  attempt  to  make  the  only  atonement  in  his  power  by 
giving  up  Isabel  Walters.  That  would  have  been  too  much  for 
human  nature. 


YI. 

HEN  Harold  Carnegie 
was  finally  married  to 
Isabel  Walters,  Ernest 
stopped  away  from  the 
wedding,  and  would 
have  nothing  whatever 
to  say  either  to  bride 
or  bridegroom.  He 
would  leave  his  un- 
natural brother,  he 
said,  solely  and  entirely 
to  the  punishment  of 
Pf~  his  own  guilty  con- 
science. 

Still,  he  couldn't 
rest  quiet  in  his  father's 
house  after  Harold  was 
gone,  so  he  took  him- 
small  rooms  near  the  hospital,  and  there  he  lived  his  lonely 
entirely  by  himself,  a  solitary  man,  brooding  miserably  over 


self 
life 
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his  own  wrongs  and  Harold's  treachery.  There  was  only  one  single 
woman  in  the  world,  he  said,  with  whom  he  could  ever  have  been 
really  happy — Isabel  Walters  :  and  Harold  had  stolen  Isabel 
Walters  away  from  him  by  the  basest  treason.  Once  he  could 
have  loved  Isabel,  and  her  only ;  now,  because  she  was  Harold's 
wife,  he  bitterly  hated  her.  Yes,  hated  her!  With  a  deadly 
hatred  he  hated  both  of  them. 

Months  went  by  slowly,  for  Ernest  Carnegie,  in  the  dull 
drudgery  of  his  hopeless  professional  life,  for  he  cared  nothing  now 
for  ambition  or  advancement ;  he  lived  wholly  in  the  past,  nursing 
his  wrath,  and  devouring  his  own  soul  in  angry  regretfulness. 
Months  went  by,  and  at  last  Harold's  wife  gave  birth  to  a  baby — 
a  boy,  the  exact  image  of  his  father  and  his  uncle.  Harold  looked 
at  the  child  in  the  nurse's  arms,  and  said  remorsefully,  '  We  will 
call  him  Ernest.  It  is  all  we  can  do  now,  Isabel.  We  will  call 
him  Ernest,  after  my  dear  lost  brother.'  So  they  called  him 
Ernest,  in  the  faint  hope  that  his  uncle's  heart  might  relent  a 
little  ;  and  Harold  wrote  a  letter  full  of  deep  and  bitter  penitence 
to  his  brother,  piteously  begging  his  forgiveness  for  the  grievous 
wrong  he  had  wickedly  and  deliberately  done  him.  But  Ernest 
still  nursed  his  righteous  wrath  silently  in  his  own  bosom,  and 
tore  up  the  letter  into  a  thousand  fragments,  unanswered. 

When  the  baby  was  five  months  old,  Edie  Carnegie  came  round 
hurriedly  one  morning  to  Ernest's  lodgings  near  the  hospital. 
4  Ernest,  Ernest,'  she  cried,  running  up  the  stairs  in  great  haste, 
'  we  want  you  to  come  round  and  see  Harold.  We're  afraid  he's 
very  ill.  Don't  say  you  won't  come  and  see  him ! ' 

Ernest  Carnegie  listened  and  smiled  grimly.  '  Very  ill,'  he 
muttered,  with  a  dreadful  gleam  in  his  eyes.  *  Very  ill,  is  he  ? 
and  I  have  had  nothing  the  matter  with  me  !  How  curious  !  Very 
ill !  I  ought  to  have  had  the  same  illness  a  fortnight  ago.  Ha, 
ha !  The  cycle  is  broken !  The  clocks  have  ceased  to  strike 
together !  His  marriage  has  altered  the  run  of  his  constitution — 
mine  remains  the  same  steady  striker  as  ever.  I  thought  it 
would  !  I  thought  it  would !  Perhaps  he'll  die,  now,  the  mean, 
miserable  traitor ! ' 

Edie  Carnegie  looked  at  him  in  undisguised  horror.  <  Oh, 
Ernest,'  she  cried,  with  the  utmost  dismay  ;  '  your  own  brother ! 
Your  own  brother  !  Surely  you'll  come  and  see  him,  and  tell  us 
what's  the  matter.' 

'  Yes,  I'll  come  and  see  him,'  Ernest  answered,  unmoved,  taking 
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up  his  hat.  '  I'll  come  and  see  him,  and  find  out  what's  the 
matter.'  But  there  was  an  awful  air  of  malicious  triumph  in  his 
tone,  which  perfectly  horrified  his  trembling  sister. 

When  Ernest  reached  his  brother's  house,  he  went  at  once  to 


Harold's  bedside,  and  without  a  word  of  introduction  or  recog- 
nition he  began  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  his  symptoms, 
exactly  as  he  would  have  done  with  any  unknown  and  ordinary 
patient.  Harold  told  him  them  all,  simply  and  straightforwardly, 
without  any  more  preface  than  he  would  have  used  with  any  other 
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doctor.  When  Ernest  had  finished  his  diagnosis,  he  leaned  back 
carelessly  in  his  easy  chair,  folded  his  arms  sternly,  and  said  in  a 
perfectly  cold,  clear,  remorseless  voice,  6  Ah,  I  thought  so ;  yes, 
yes,  I  thought  so.  It's  a  serious  functional  disorder  of  the  heart ; 
and  there's  very  little  hope  indeed  that  you'll  ever  recover  from  it. 
No  hope  at  all,  I  may  say  ;  no  hope  at  all,  I'm  certain.  The  thing 
has  been  creeping  upon  you,  creeping  upon  you,  evidently,  for  a 
year  past,  and  it  has  gone  too  far  now  to  leave  the  faintest  hope  of 
ultimate  recovery.' 

Isabel  burst  into  tears  at  the  words — calmly  spoken  as  though 
they  were  perfectly  indifferent  to  both  speaker  and  hearers ;  but 
Harold  only  rose  up  fiercely  in  the  bed,  and  cried  in  a  tone  of  the 
most  imploring  agony,  c  Oh,  Ernest,  Ernest,  if  I  must  die,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  before  I  die,  say  you  forgive  me,  do  say,  do  say  you 
forgive  me.  Oh,  Ernest,  dear  Ernest,  dear  brother  Ernest,  for  the  sake 
of  our  long,  happy  friendship,  for  the  sake  of  the  days  when  we 
loved  one  another  with  a  love  passing  the  love  of  women,  do,  do 
say  you  will  at  last  forgive  me.' 

Ernest  rose  and  fumbled  nervously  for  a  second  with  the  edge 
of  his  hat.  '  Harold  Carnegie,'  he  said  at  last,  in  a  voice  trembling 
with  excitement,  fi  I  can  never  forgive  you.  You  acted  a  mean, 
dirty  part,  and  I  can  never  forgive  you.  Heaven  may,  perhaps  it 
will ;  but  as  for  me,  I  can  never,  never,  never  forgive  you ! ' 

Harold  fell  back  feebly  and  wearily  upon  the  pillows.  '  Ernest, 
Ernest,'  he  cried,  gasping,  '  you  might  forgive  me  !  you  ought 
to  forgive  me  !  you  must  forgive  me !  and  I'll  tell  you  why.  I 
didn't  want  to  say  it,  but  now  you  force  me.  I  know  it  as  well  as 
if  I'd  seen  you  do  it.  In  my  place,  I  know  to  a  certainty,  Ernest, 
you'd  have  done  exactly  as  I  did.  Ernest  Carnegie,  you  can't  look 
me  straight  in  the  face  and  tell  me  that  you  wouldn't  have  acted 
exactly  as  I  did.' 

That  terrible  unspoken  truth,  long  known,  but  never  confessed, 
even  to  himself,  struck  like  a  knife  on  Ernest's  heart.  He  raised 
his  hat  blindly,  and  walked  with  unsteady  steps  out  of  the  sick- 
room. At  that  moment,  his  own  conscience  smote  him  with  awful 
vividness.  Looking  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  angry  heart, 
he  felt  with  a  shudder  that  Harold  had  spoken  the  simple  truth, 
and  he  dared  not  lie  by  contradicting  him.  In  Harold's  place  he 
would  have  done  exactly  as  Harold  did !  And  that  was  just  what 
made  his  deathless  anger  burn  all  the  more  fiercely  and  fervidly 
against  his  brother ! 
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Groping  his  way  down  the  stairs  alone  in  a  stunned  and  dazzled 
-fashion,  Ernest  Carnegie  went  home  in  his  agony  to  his  lonely 
lodgings,  and  sat  there  solitary  with  his  own  tempestuous  thoughts 
for  the  next  eight-and-forty  hours.  He  did  not  undress  or  lie 
down  to  sleep,  though  he  dozed  a  little  at  times  uneasily  in  his 
big  armchair ;  he  did  not  eat  or  drink  much  ;  he  merely  paced  up 
and  down  his  room  feverishly,  and  sent  his  boy  round  at  intervals 
of  an  hour  or  two  to  know  how  the  doctor  thought  Mr.  Harold 
Carnegie  was  getting  on.  The  boy  returned  every  time  with  uni- 
formly worse  and  worse  reports.  Ernest  rubbed  his  hands  in 
torrid  exultation  :  4  Ah,'  he  said  to  himself,  eagerly,  <  he  will  die  ! 
he  will  die  !  he  will  pay  the  penalty  of  his  dirty  treachery  !  He 
has  brought  it  all  upon  himself  by  marrying  that  wicked  woman  ! 
He  deserves  it  every  bit  for  his  mean  conduct.' 

On  the  third  morning  Edie  came  round  again,  this  time  with 
her  mother.  Both  had  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  they  implored 
Ernest  with  sobs  and  entreaties  to  come  round  and  see  Harold 
oQce  more  before  he  died.  Harold  was  raving  and  crying  for  him 
in  his  weakness  and  delirium.  But  Ernest  was  like  adamant. 
He  would  not  go  to  see  him,  he  said,  not  if  they  went  down  bodily 
on  their  knees  before  him. 

At  midday,  the  boy  went  again,  and  stayed  a  little  longer  than 
usual.  When  he  returned,  he  brought  back  word  that  Mr.  Harold 
Carnegie  had  died  just  as  the  clock  was  striking  the  hour.  Ernest 
listened  with  a  look  of  terror  and  dismay,  and  then  broke  down 
into,  a  terrible  fit  of  sobbing  and  weeping.  When  Edie  came 
round  a  little  later  to  tell  him  that  all  was  over,  she  found  him 
crying  like  a  child  in  his  own  easy  chair,  and  muttering  to  himself 
in  a  broken  fashion  how  dearly  he  and  Harold  had  loved  one  an- 
other years  ago,  when  they  were  both  happy  children  together. 

Edie  took  him  round  to  his  brother's  house,  and  there,  over 
the  deaf  and  blind  face  that  lay  cold  upon  the  pillows,  he  cried 
the  cry  that  he  would  not  cry  over  his  living,  imploring  brother. 
4  Oh,  Harold,  Harold,'  he  groaned  in  his  broken  agony,  '  I  forgive 
you,  I  forgive  you.  I  too  sinned  as  you  did.  What  you  would 
do,  I  would  do.  It  was  bound  up  in  both  our  natures.  In  your 
p  ace  I  would  have  done  as  you  did.  But  now  the  curse  of  Cain 
is  upon  me  !  A  worse  curse  than  Cain's  is  upon  me  !  I  have  more 
tl  ian  killed  my  brother ! ' 

For  a  day  or  two  Ernest  went  back,  heart-broken,  to  his 
father's  house,  and  slept  once  more  in  the  old  room  where  he  used 
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to  sleep  so  long,  next  door  to  Harold's.  At  the  end  of  three  daysy 
he  woke  once  from  one  of  his  short  snatches  of  sleep  with  a  strange 
fluttering  feeling  in  his  left  side.  He  knew  in  a  moment  what  it 
was.  It  was  the  same  disease  that  Harold  had  died  of. 

'  Thank  Heaven ! '  he  said  to  himself  eagerly,  <  thank  Heaven, 
thank  Heaven  for  that !  Then  I  didn't  wholly  kill  him !  His 
blood  isn't  all  upon  my  poor  unhappy  head.  After  all,  his  marriage 
didn't  quite  upset  the  harmony  of  the  two  clocks  ;  it  only  made 
the  slower  one  catch  up  for  a  while  and  pass  the  faster.  I'm  a 
fortnight  later  in  striking  than  Harold  this  time ;  that's  all.  In 
three  days  more  the  clock  will  run  down,  and  I  shall  die  as  he  did.' 

And,  true  to  time,  in  three  days  more,  as  the  clock  struck 
twelve,  Ernest  Carnegie  died  as  his  brother  Harold  had  done  before 
him,  with  the  agonised  cry  for  forgiveness  trembling  on  his  fevered 
lips — who  knows  whether  answered  or  unanswered  ? 
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FAR  off,  beneath  an  opal  sky, 
Where  sacred  pigeons  dart  and  fly, 
Where  snowy  sea-gulls  float  o'erhead, 
I  left  her — with  the  quiet  dead ! 

Where  myrtle  lifts  her  starry  crown 
And  roses  cast  their  treasures  down, 
Where  olives  lend  their  tender  shade, 
'Twas  there  my  love,  my  life,  they  laid. 

And  near  her  grave  with  silvery  spray 
A  fountain  falls  the  livelong  day ; 
But  'tis  the  only  voice  shall  break 
The  silence  till  my  dead  awake. 

Afar  is  heard  the  city's  din, 
The  ox-cart's  roll,  the  muezzin, 
The  howl  of  famish'd  dogs — but  how 
Shall  aught  disturb  my  darling  now  ? 

Night  bids  the  nightingales  awake 
That  sorrow  for  another's  sake ; 
Like  us  they  wail,  like  us  retain 
Their  incommunicable  pain ! 

Still  they  remember,  still  they  know 
The  hearts  that  broke  so  long  ago, 
Their  own  with  human  grief  must  thrill 
When  ours  and  all  we  loved  are  still. 

Hard  by  the  waves  of  Bosph'rus  glide, 
Tho'  ilex-groves  his  waters  hide, 
Night  broods  on  min'ret,  dome,  and  tree — 
Night  and  the  silence  of  the  sea. 
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IT  was  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Gamp  when,  in  consequence  of  a 
distressing  communication  just  received  from  a  sporting  gentle- 
man on  the  Stock  Exchange,  Mr.  Poll  Sweedlepipes  appeared 
before  her  '  in  a  nice  state  of  confugion ' — it  was  the  opinion  of 
that  ^remarkable  woman  that  '  half  a  dudgeon  fresh  lively  young 
leeches  '  on  his  temple  would  not  be  too  much  to  clear  his  mind. 
The  little  barber's  agitation  was  only  what  one  would  expect  from 
so  sympathetic  a  soul,  for  young  Bailey  lay  apparently  breathing 
his  last  at  Salisbury,  and  though,  as  Mrs.  Gamp  remarked  with 
philosophic  coolness,  f  He  was  born  in  a  wale,  and  he  lived  in  a 
wale ;  and  he  must  take  the  consequences  of  sech  a  sitiwation,' 
his  meek  and  admiring  friend  could  never  forget  he  had  once 
charged  him  a  ha'penny  too  much  for  a  redpole  to  hang 
over  the  sink,  nor  could  leeches,  however  potent  their  effects 
might  be  in  clearing  his  mind,  have  ever  done  as  much  for  his 
memory.  In  those  days,  among  physicians,  apothecaries,  and 
surgeons ;  in  dispensaries  and  hospitals,  and,  among  them,  at  the 
institution  known  to  Mrs.  Gamp  and  her  partner  Betsy  Prig  as 
Barklemy's,'  there  was  no  more  popular  remedy  than  the  leech, 
and  it  was  only  natural  that  a  lady  under  whose  observing  eye 
the  parasite  was  hourly  prescribed  for  so  many  different  disorders 
should  recommend  its  application  in  a  complicated  case  of  regret 
for  a  friend  and  remorse  for  a  piece  of  sharp  dealing.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  this  somewhat  indiscriminate  use  by  Mrs.  Gamp's  patrons 
and  employers  that  has  almost  made  the  leech,  considered  thera- 
peutically,  an  animal  of  the  past,  and  has  completely  driven  the 
Cupper,  who  once  came  daily  to  the  hospital  to  carry  out  the  orders 
left  by  the  doctor,  out  of  the  Post  Office  Directory. 

Nor,  now  that  we  are  on  the  subject  of  contemporary  reference, 
should  we  omit  to  recall  that  picture  drawn  by  the  Uncommercial 
Traveller  who,  one  summer  evening,  met  the  leeches  leisurely 
going  westward  from  Gray's  Inn.  They  had  strayed,  it  will  be 
remembered,  from  his  friend  Parkle's  knee,  where  a  feeble  and 
frightened  ticket  porter  had  been  for  some  hours  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  apply  them ;  and  where  they  went  to  no  one  ever  knew 
with  certainty,  not  even  Mrs.  Miggot  the  laundress,  though  next 
morning  it  was  rumoured  that  the  out-of-door  young  man  of 
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Bickle  Bush  and  Bodger,  on  the  ground  floor,  had  been  bitten  and 
blooded  by  some  creature  not  identified.  Nor  again  that  inimit- 
able drawing  by  the  hand  of  their  great  namesake,  where  the 
elderly  female  in  the  omnibus  creates  a  panic  by  breaking  a  jar- 
ful among  her  fellow-passengers. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  sterner  comment  on  the  futility  of  a 
man's  calling  than  when  he  finds  he  cannot  live  by  it.  In  art,  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  the  practitioner  under  such  circumstances  to 
devote  himself  to  posterity  and  to  announce,  not  as  a  rule  without 
bitterness,  that  in  thus  ignoring  the  present  he  perfectly  under- 
stands the  wants  of  the  future,  infinitely  preferring  the  estimation 
of  the  one  to  the  money  of  the  other.  In  trade,  it  is  more 
usual  for  him  to  make  what  he  can  out  of  his  business,  if  it  be 
not  altogether  barren,  at  the  same  time  adding  to  it  the  pursuit 
of  something  more  profitable.  The  poet  is  sometimes  an  uphol- 
sterer, and  the  artist  owner  of  an  effervescent  table-water ;  each 
supplementing  the  other,  in  what  Dr.  Johnson  declared  was  pro- 
bably the  most  innocent  of  all  employments,  that  of  making 
money.  And  so  it  is  with  leeches,  for  no  one  nowadays  can  hope 
to  make  a  living  by  their  importation  and  sale  alone,  though  as 
an  agreeable  addition  to  income,  a  little  pocket-money  as  it  was 
expressed  to  us,  the  leech  still  holds  a  place  of  a  certain  kind  and 
does  a  certain  amount  of  work.  Of  the  two  firms  in  London, 
and  there  are  only  two,  to  whom  the  foreign  leeches  are  consigned 
from  Hamburg,  one  practises  as  a  dental  surgeon  and  the  other 
sells  pipes,  tobacco,  and  other  trifles.  Both  are  of  sufficient 
standing  to  recall  les  beaux  jours  passes  of  the  trade,  the  great 
times  of  indiscriminate  blood-letting,  when,  whether  the  patient 
suffered  from  a  black  eye,  a  headache,  a  liver,  or  a  heart,  he  lost 
a  couple  of  ounces  of  blood  and  was  declared  to  be  better.  Now 
scarcely  one  is  used  where  a  century  ago  a  hundred  flourished, 
and  the  sixpenny  leech  of  even  so  recent  a  date  as  1860  has  fallen 
to  something  less  than  a  halfpenny  at  wholesale  price.  How 
much  of  this  is  due  to  the  caprice  of  fashion,  which  rules  in 
medicine  as  in  all  other  human  affairs,  and  how  much  to  the 
genuine  advancement  of  knowledge,  it  is  not  exactly  our  province 
0)  determine.  The  fact  remains  that  the  present  generation  of 
medical  men  now  seldom  or  never  employ  them,  and  that  where 
the  young  doctor  of  forty  years  ago  prescribed  leeches  he  now 
sends  round  a  lotion. 

The  leech,  though  not  as  a  rule  long-lived,  is  an  animal  of 
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considerable  antiquity.  It  is  the  /3Bs\\a  of  Theocritus,  Herodotus, 
Nicander  ;  the  hirudo  and  sanguisuga  of  Plautus,  Cicero,  Horace, 
Pliny.  It  was  highly  recommended  by  Galen,  to  whose  recom- 
mendation, no  doubt,  was  due  its  excessive  abuse  by  the  ignorant 
faculty  of  the  days  of  Le  Sage  and  Moliere,  who,  when  they 
killed,  killed  according  to  rule  and  in  the  approved  manner  of  the 
ancients.  '  Why  bleed  folks  when  they  are  not  ill  ?  '  asks  Geronte 
in  Le  medecin  malgre  Iui9  referring  to  the  common  practice  of  the 
time.  '  It  does  not  matter,'  replies  Sganarelle,  '  the  method  is 
salutary ;  and  as  we  drink  for  the  thirst  to  come,  so  must  we 
bleed  for  the  disease  to  come.'  No  completer  proof  of  the 
popularity  of  the  leech  with  the  early  practitioner  can  be  afforded 
than  by  the  fact  that  the  verb  to  leech  means  both  to  treat  with 
medicine  and  to  bleed,  while  the  doctor  himself,  even  so  late  as 
the  days  of  Shakespeare,  borrowed  the  name  of  his  favourite 
instrument  of  healing.  There  are  many  now  living  who  can 
remember  when  in  the  spring  it  was  usual  to  be  bled,  both  as  a 
means  of  getting  rid  of  the  evil  humours  of  the  winter  and  as  a 
precaution  against  the  visitations  the  summer  heat  was  sup- 
posed to  be  fruitful  in.  The  wholesome  and  penetrating  humour 
of  Moliere,  directed  perhaps  more  constantly  against  the  doctors 
than  any  other  class,  struck  a  blow  at  blood-letting  from  which  it 
has  never  recovered  ;  and  though  possibly  the  practice  is  more 
neglected  nowadays  than  it  deserves,  yet  it  is  no  doubt  safer  that 
it  should  be  so  than  that  the  leech  should  be  suffered  to  range 
over  the  human  frame  as  indiscriminately  as  once  it  used. 

The  leech  held  in  the  highest  estimation  in  the  profession  and 
the  trade  is  meagre  and  hungry-looking,  and  resembles,  if  the 
imagination  can  be  so  far  stretched,  in  its  appearance  and 
unscrupulous  appetite,  the  Frenchman  of  the  caricaturist  of  the 
last  century.  It  is  vigorous  and  exceedingly  lively,  and  even  after 
imprisonment  in  a  jar  for  six  months  or  a  year  with  no  other 
nourishment  than  the  microscopic  organisms  of  the  water,  will  be 
found  waving  to  and  fro  in  a  state  of  the  highest  content  and 
enjoyment.  Taken  in  the  hand  it  will  settle  down  to  work  with 
surprising  readiness,  and  hardened  though  the  skin  may  be  with 
labour,  the  tennis  or  the  cricket-bat,  it  is  not  long  before  the 
experimentalist  feels  those  unpleasant  pin-pricks  that  tell  the 
animal's  five  little  mouths  are  biting.  In  certain  conditions  of 
temperature,  in  extreme  heat  or  extreme  cold,  this  readiness  is 
not  so  pronounced,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  develope  it  by 
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Immersion  in  tepid  water,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  in  the  night- 
nurse's  porter.  Should  even  this  stimulant  fail,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon as  an  additional  incentive  to  anoint  the  part  where  the  leech 
is  to  be  applied  with  a  little  cream  or  blood. 

This  slender,  meagre,  hungry  leech  comes  from  Turkey,  within 
a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of  Constantinople,  and  from  Buda-Pesth, 
where  the  country  people  bring  them  in,  like  watercress,  by 
thousands  from  the  ditches  and  sell  them  to  the  dealers.  They  are 
found  there  in  all  ditches  and  ponds,  and  wherever  there  is  pure 
running  water,  weeds  for  shelter,  and  muddy  banks  and  bottoms. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  netted  in  nets  prepared  with  bait,  though  we 
are  also  informed  that  it  is  not  rare  for  the  hardy  peasant  to  walk 
bare-legged  through  the  water  and  strip  them  off  as  fast  as  they 
can  adhere  to  the  calf.  However  they  are  caught,  by  plain  honest 
fishing  or  by  human  artifice,  from  Buda-Pesth  without  distinction 
of  age  or  size  they  travel  to  Hamburg,  where  they  lie  in  vast 
ponds  or  reservoirs  until  the  time  for  their  selection  arrives. 
These  reservoirs  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  have  carefully 
watched  day  and  night  by  the  local  police,  for  the  leech,  no  more 
than  humbler  parasites — the  flea,  for  instance,  since  the  discovery 
of  its  capacity  for  education — has  not  escaped  the  common  lot  of 
being  an  object  to  larceny.  In  these  reservoirs  they  lie,  generally 
for  a  year,  and  during  all  that  time,  if  they  are  properly  cared  for, 
they  should  receive  no  food,  or  rather  no  more  than  they  can  find 
for  themselves  in  the  water.  But  this  is  a  rule  that  is  not  always 
observed  as  it  should  be,  for  there  are  many  merchants  who,  not 
from  any  principles  of  humanity,  bat  from  the  more  sordid  desire 
to  bring  the  animal  up  to  weight,  persistently  feed  up  their 
specimens  and  send  them  into  the  market,  in  the  expressive  word 
of  the  trade,  gorged.  Some  give  them  blood  and  some  liver,  and 
some,  so  that  all  tastes  may  be  satisfied,  the  entire  body  of  a  horse 
thrown  among  them ;  with  the  result  that  on  arrival  in  this 
oountry  their  appetites  are  fatigued,  and  they  are  found  to  need 
;hose  stimulants  to  performance  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
From  Hamburg,  when  their  time  of  probation  is  over,  they  are 
.imported  here  direct  in  bags  and  boxes,  and  at  the  back  of  the 
surgery  in  Pentonville  or  among  the  pipes  and  tobacco  of  Hounds- 
•litch  they  lie  in  shallow  earthen  vessels  tightly  covered  with 
gauze  or  linen,  the  halting  stage  on  the  way  to  the  wholesale  drug- 
gist and  the  hospital.  With  the  importer  they  rarely  tarry  for  more 
than  four  or  five  days,  but  are  sent  out  almost  as  fast  as  they  come 
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in,  in  small  wooden  boxes  similar  to  those  used  by  fruiterers  for 
honeycomb.  From  the  wholesale  druggist  they  pass  again  to  the 
chemist  and  the  apothecary,  and,  when  the  perils  of  travel  and 
the  variations  of  climate  they  go  through  are  considered,  the 
intending  purchaser  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  finds  himself" 
asked  sixpence  for  an  animal  that  cost  the  first  dealer  a  shilling 
for  a  couple  of  hundred.  Many  die  on  the  voyage  and  many  in 
the  short  time  they  remain  with  the  importer ;  and  though  in 
theory  the  selected  leech  will  stand  any  extreme  of  heat  or  cold, 
many  of  the  five-and-twenties  and  fifties  ordered  by  the  chemist, 
carefully  treated  as  they  are,  do  not  live  to  fulfil  what  seems  to  be 
the  sole  reason  of  their  existence,  that  of  drawing  blood. 

The  apothecary  is  now  perhaps  the  greatest  patron  of  the 
leech,  as  no  doubt  it  is  proper  he  should  be,  for  both  of  them 
seem  almost  together  to  be  dying  out  of  our  civilisation.  It  was 
not  always  so,  when  Mr.  Pendennis,  Arthur's  father,  was  alive  and 
exercised  the  profession  of  apothecary  and  surgeon,  and  not  only 
sold  a  cake  of  brown  Windsor  or  a  tooth-brush  across  the  counter,, 
but  '  attended  gentlemen  in  their  sick-rooms,  and  ladies  at  the 
most  interesting  period  of  their  lives.'  On  one  of  the  shelves  of 
his  modest  little  shop  in  Bath  there  would  be  sure  to  have  been 
a  jar  or  two  of  leeches,  ready  for  Master  Eibstone's  eye  or  one  of 
Lady  Pontypool's  numerous  ailments ;  nor  when  he  shut  up  the 
shop,  discarded  the  selling  of  tooth-brushes  and  perfumery,  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  surgery  and  a  genteel  young 
assistant,  did  he  forget  to  keep  among  the  tamarinds  and  the 
rose-powder  many  specimens  of  the  animal  whose  application  was 
then  so  fashionable.  And  who  does  not  remember  those  last 
words  the  Great  Duke  found  strength  to  ejaculate,  on  waking  and 
finding  himself  in  the  throes  of  his  last  illness,  '  Send  for  the 
apothecary ! '  who,  though  -too  late,  did  not  fail  to  bring  his  leeches 
with  him  ? 

The  leech  should  never  properly  be  applied  more  than  once, 
and  can  be  applied  anywhere.  It  fills  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  will  absorb  altogether  from  forty  to  eighty-five  grains 
of  blood,  or  in  all  about  half  an  ounce.  In  the  old  days  the 
economic  practitioner  would  not  uncommonly  prepare  it  for 
further  action  by  sprinkling  a  few  grains  of  salt  on  the  snout  and 
stripping  it  gently  between  the  fingers ;  but  that  plan  is  not  now 
adopted,  partly  for  fear  of  communicating  disease,  and  partly 
because  the  cheapness  of  the  article  no  longer  renders  it  neces- 
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sary.  It  can  still  be  used  four  or  five  times,  if  others  cannot  be 
procured,  by  being  placed  in  vinegar  and  water,  though  on  the 
fifth  occasion  it  will  be  found  to  draw  less  blood.  As  a  rule,  the 
relief  afforded  by  the  leech  is  assisted  by  the  subsequent  haemor- 
rhage, in  many  cases  severe,  and  only  to  be  staunched  by  the 
application  of  vinegar,  nitrate  of  silver,  hot  wire,  or  a  hot  solution 
of  alum.  It  can  be  applied  anywhere,  even  in  the  mouth,  when, 
to  prevent  the  chance  of  its  being  swallowed,  a  leech  glass  is 
used,  with  a  glass  piston  to  push  the  leech  up,  and  in  some 
countries,  notably  China,  a  piece  of  bamboo.  If,  notwithstanding 
these  precautions,  a  mishap  should  occur,  instant  relief  will  be 
afforded  by  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt  or  a  glassful  or  two 
of  wine. 

There  is  an  ingenious  instrument  known  as  the  artificial  leech, 
once  occasionally  used,  but  now  scarcely  ever  met  with.  It  con- 
sists of  a  small  sharp  steel  cylinder  worked  by  a  spring,  with 
which  a  circular  incision  is  made,  and  with  an  interior  glass 
cylinder,  capable  of  being  exhausted  by  a  piston  worked  by  a 
screw.  It  was  invented  partly  to  meet  those  not  uncommon  cases 
when  the  patient,  usually  a  man,  declared  he  would  die  and  went 
off  into  a  faint  if  touched  by  the  live  leech ;  partly  because  the 
amount  of  blood  abstracted  could  be  thus  precisely  measured,  and 
partly  because  the  leech-bites  have  sometimes  become  inflamed 
through  the  leeches  employed  being  unhealthy.  It  is  not  a  good 
instrument,  and  is,  as  we  say,  not  used  now.  There  is  a  specimen 
to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  among 
the  <  Surgical  Instrument  Series.5  When  it  was  presented,  about 
1876,  none  of  the  Council  could  guess  what  it  was  or  what  it  was 
meant  for,  until  an  old  country  doctor  was  found  to  explain. 

The  best  leeches,  and  almost  the  only  specimens  in  use  in 
this  country,  come,  as  we  have  said,  from  Buda-Pesth  and  Turkey, 
and  journeying  to  Hamburg  are  known  as  the  speckled  Ham- 
burg. They  come  also  from  Poland  and  Ukraine,  from  Wal- 
lachia,  Eussia,  Egypt,  and  Algeria,  whence  they  go  to  the  foreign 
hospitals,  where  they  are  still  very  popular,  but  more  especially  so 
with  the  general  practitioner  of  Germany  and  Austria.  In  the 
French  trade  the  Bordeaux  leech  is  preferred,  but  in  this  country 
it  is  not  much  patronised ;  for  coming  to  us,  as  it  does,  gorged,  it 
cannot  readily  be  got  to  bite.  Occasionally,  being  held  in  con- 
siderable estimation  by  the  foreign  dealer  for  its  useful  qualities 
in  making  up  weight,  it  finds  its  way  into  one  of  our  parcels  ;  but 
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its  uncomely  and  bloated  presence  is  at  once  detected  on  un- 
packing, and  it  rarely  travels  any  farther  than  down  the  sink. 

In  England  there  is  a  less  powerful  species  commonly  found, 
though  now  never  used.     It  is  known  as  the  horse-leech,  from  its 
habit  of  attacking  the  membranes  lining  the  mouths  and  nostrils 
of  animals  drinking  at   the  pools  it  haunts.     It   is  in  its  way 
venomous,  and,  when  applied  to  the  human  subject,  inflammation, 
leading  to  erysipelas,  has  been  known  to  follow  its  bite.     There 
must  be  something  in  our  waters  unfavourable  to  the  growth  and 
•culture  of  the  parasite,  for  not  only   is   the   indigenous    leech 
useless,  and  indeed  harmful,  but  the  foreign    specimens  which 
efforts  have  been  made  to  acclimatise  have  never  come  to  any 
good.     Thirty  years  ago  a  prominent  English  firm  projected  and 
founded  a  farm  at  Norwood  for  the  breeding  and  cultivation  of 
the  Turkish  and  Hungarian  leech,  but,  either  from  ignorance  of 
treatment  or  changefulness  of  climate,  they  all  sickened  and  died, 
and   the    scheme   collapsed.      Nor   since   then  has  anything   in 
a   similar   direction   been   attempted.     The  largest  leech  estab- 
lishment in  the  world  is  situate,  we  are  told,  near  Newton,  on 
Long   Island,  in  the  United   States,  where   thirteen   acres  are 
covered  with  reservoirs.     They  have  bottoms  of  clay  and  margins 
of  peat,  on  which  the  leeches,  considered  by  old  writers  to  be 
viviparous  until  the  phenomenon  of  the  cocoon  was  observed, 
deposit  their  cocoons  from  July  onwards.     The  time  between  the 
deposition  of  the  ova  and  hatching  is  estimated  at  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  days,  and  then  begins  that  long  warfare  against  the 
musk-rat,  water-shrew,  and  water-rat,  their  chief  enemies,  that 
apparently  play   havoc  with   them,   since,   notwithstanding   the 
immense  numbers  bred,  immense  numbers  are  imported.     Their 
food  is  at  first  the  microscopic  organisms  found  in  the  water,  and 
later,  when  the  mouths  develope,  the  larvae  of  insects.     Not  till 
they  are  full  grown  are  they  fed  regularly,  by  the  suspension 
every  six  months  in  the  water  of  linen  bags  of  fresh  blood.  Diges- 
tion is  with  them  so   slow  that  even  this  periodic  feeding   is, 
according  to  some  authorities,  more   than   enough,  and  in  the 
English  trade  they  are  much  preferred  unfed.     The  age  at  which 
they  come  to  us  is  variously  stated  at  from  twelve  months  to 
three  years,  between  which  times  it  may  be  taken  broadly  they 
are  at  their  liveliest.     They  are  best  kept  in  vessels  of  earth  or 
glass,  half  full  of  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  rusty  nail  or  a  few 
pebbles  as  an  assistance  to  shedding  the  coat,  and  tightly  covered 
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with  linen  gauze  to  prevent  them  from  straying.  Loose  turf  or 
wet  moss  is  also  employed  in  an  arrangement  known  as  the 
French  domestic  marsh,  more  especially  for  transportation. 

There  are  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  leeches  annually 
imported  into  this  country,  of  the  majority  of  which  the  career 
and  application  remain  something  of  a  mystery.  The  loss  by 
death  can  scarcely  be  more  than  ten  per  cent.,  and  though  in  an 
average  assembly  there  will  probably  not  be  one  present  who  has 
ever  experienced  a  leech's  bite,  they  are  certainly  all  used,  and' 
used  medicinally.  Numbers  of  them  go  to  the  hospitals,  but 
even  there  their  employment  is  so  small  that  in  all  London  it  is 
doubtful  whether  that  will  account  for  more  than  a  tenth  of  the 
importation.  Dr.  Hare,  in  a  recent  lecture  entitled  '  Grood 
Remedies  out  of  Fashion,'  publishes  some  interesting  statistics 
which  place  in  the  clearest  light  the  modern  disuse  of  the  leech. 
At  St.  George's  Hospital  in  1832,  the  numbers  reached  21,800; 
19,600  in  1842  ;  4,050  in  1852  ;  and  in  1882,  754.  At  University 
College  Hospital  they  were  8,000  in  1852,  and  400  in  1882.  At 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  in  1842,  21,000;  1852,  12,000;  and  1882, 
800.  At  St.  Bartholomew's  in  1832,  no  fewer  than  97,000  were 
prescribed;  in  1842,  48,100;  and  1882  (with  a  somewhat  larger 
number  of  beds),  only  1 ,700.  And  all  this,  adds  Dr.  Hare,  not- 
withstanding that  the  population  of  London  has  enormously 
augmented,  that  the  beds  in  the  hospitals  have  been  very  largely 
increased  in  number,  and  that  the  general  business  of  the  chemist 
has  greatly  extended.  In  addition  to  these  statistics  we  have 
been  furnished  by  one  of  the  London  firms  we  have  referred  to 
with  the  numbers  that  in  the  last  forty  years  have  passed  through 
their  hands.  They  are  as  follows:  in  1842,  795,000;  in  1852, 
290,000;  in  1862,275,000;  in  1872,  157,000;  in  1882,  191,000; 
and  in  1883,  172,000.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that, 
outside  of  the  hospital,  there  is  a  vast  quantity  unaccounted  for. 
They  must  be  lying  away  among  the  herbalists,  apothecaries, 
chemists,  and  surgeons  of  the  country  towns  ;  in  use  among  the 
poor,  for  the  well-to-do,  whose  tastes  are  consulted,  will  no  longer 
tolerate  them. 

There  is  probably  no  one  enthusiastic  enough  over  an  ancient 
system  seriously  to  advocate  a  recurrence  to  the  old  indiscriminate 
blood-letting;  but  there  are  certainly  many  medical  men,  and 
those  not  altogether  of  the  old  school,  who  are  inclined  to  look 
with  more  favour  upon  bleeding  in  some  of  its  forms  than  has  of 
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late  been  usual,  and  who  find  in  it  one  of  the  most  potent  means 
of  combating  some  of  the  most  serious  conditions  met  with  in 
their  daily  practice.  There  are  many  now  living,  as  we  have 
said,  who  can  remember  when  it  was  common  for  them  to  be  bled 
year  after  year  to  considerable  amounts ;  and  not  only  did  no 
harm  follow,  but  after  the  blood-lettings  they  declare  that  they 
would  feel  better,  be  stronger,  and  work  better  than  before.  It 
is  not  safe,  therefore,  remarks  Dr.  Hare,  to  rush  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  disuse  of  bleeding  in  its  various  forms  has  been  the 
result  of  philosophically  observed  and  well-ascertained  proofs  of 
its  injuriousness.  The  change  of  practice  is  to  be  attributed  to 
causes  far  less  creditable — to  that  oscillation  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  which  is  to  be  observed  in  medicine  as  in  all  other 
professions.  And  now  there  are  signs  of  the  return  of  the  balance, 
in  an  increased  sale  of  the  leech  and  in  its  more  frequent  applica- 
tion in  daily  practice  to  cases  of  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  that 
general  plethoric  condition  for  which,  among  the  overfed  classes, 
the  doctors,  while  fully  recognising  its  existence,  have  not  yet 
designed  a  comprehensive  title.  Perhaps,  too,  in  these  days  of 
hard-worked  school-children  and  consequent  cerebral  affections, 
we  may  see  the  leech  more  confidently  prescribed  in  place  of  that 
eternal  bromide  of  potassium,  with  which  the  sleepless  and  head- 
bound  undergraduate  is  so  familiar  about  the  time  of  his  tripos. 

The  use  of  the  leech  is  much  more  common  abroad  than  with 
us,  and  more  especially  in  France  and  Spain,  where  the  climate 
lends  itself  more  to  the  application.  The  foreign  apothecary 
keeps  a  larger  quantity  in  stock,  and  few  of  them  are  without 
their  four  or  five  hundred  where  our  countrymen  limit  themselves 
to  five-and-twenty.  Leeches  were  already  going  out  of  fashion 
when,  in  1870,  blood-letting  received  a  severe  shock  from  the 
death  of  Count  Cavour,  whose  end  was  hastened  by  its  injudicious 
use ;  but  his  death  threw  additional  discredit  on  the  practice  in 
Europe,  and  since  that  year  the  sale  has  declined  more  rapidly 
than  in  the  twenty  previous.  Poultices  and  fomentations  have 
taken  their  place,  because  they  are  generally  found  sufficient,  and 
are  certainly  in  every  respect  handier ;  but  we  imagine  with  the 
result  that  nowadays  the  patient  is  longer  under  the  doctor's 
hands  than  he  used  to  be.  We  have  been  told,  not,  as  may  be 
guessed,  by  a  member  of  the  profession,  that  the  greater  popu- 
larity of  the  lotion  over  the  leech  is  to  a  certain  extent  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  smaller  practitioners  have  found  they  can  make 
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more  out  of  the  former  than  the  latter ;  but  as  on  inquiry  it 
appears  that  those  against  whom  this  charge  (if  it  be  a  charge) 
in  brought  as  a  rule  dispense  their  own  medicines,  and  can  make 
as  much  if  they  please  out  of  leeches  as  out  of  lotions,  this 
explanation  scarcely  holds  good.  It  is  more  likely  that  they  find 
that  the  idea  of  bleeding  and  biting  frightens  their  patients. 
Still  it  is  true  that  in  many  cases,  for  instance  those  of  accident, 
the  relief  given  by  the  leech  is  speedier  than  that  afforded  by  the 
lotion ;  and  we  have  ourselves  seen  a  black  eye,  received  in 
•combat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pentonville  Eoad,  visibly 
lose  its  suffused  aspect  under  the  leech's  bite,  and  a  knee  swollen 
by  a  cricket-ball  subside  like  the  ocean  after  storm.  With  a 
•courageous  patient,  who  is  not  particular  as  to  the  means  so  long 
as  he  arrives  at  the  result,  those  instances  are  likely  to  be  lively 
arguments  ;  and  more  especially  with  men  whose  time  is  em- 
phatically money,  or  with  those  who  desire  to  cure  their  lameness 
quickly  for  a  county  match,  and  find  themselves  tied  to  bed  and 
the  wet  compress  instead. 

That  every  shepherd  knows  his  sheep  is  accepted  as  a  fact  by 
•even  the  most  observant,  to  whom  the  different  members  of  the 
flock  look  precisely  alike ;  and  as  a  fact  we  are  also  bound  to 
accept  the  statement  that  among  leeches  there  is  individuality ; 
even,  as  it  was  pointedly  put  to  us,  as  great  a  distinction  between 
many  of  them  as  between  ourselves  and  the  Claimant.  To  look 
at  them  as  they  lie  in  the  shallow  earthenware  vessels,  waving 
and  diving,  crawling  and  stretching,  they  look  as  much  alike  as 
no  doubt  we  do  to  the  superior  beings  who  perhaps  occasionally 
amuse  themselves  tby  watching  our  trivial  antics  from  the  fixed 
stars ;  but  to  the  fine  and  penetrating  eye  we  are  assured,  and  we 
believe,  there  is  a  mannerism  and  an  air  about  each  that,  apart 
from  the  speckles  on  the  belly,  mark  them  out  for  notice  and  even 
affection.  And  that  that  mannerism  and  air  spring,  as  all  do, 
from  certain  internal  qualities  which  are  well  capable  of  definition 
and  of  touch,  is  surely  proved  by  the  instance  known  to  us  of  the 
old  lady  who  for  ten  years  kept  a  specimen  in  a  bottle,  and  for 
ten  years  lavished  on  it  all  the  care  and  caresses  that  with  other 
old  ladies  are  usually  wasted  on  a  parrot  or  a  poodle.  There  was 
a  history  attached  to  this  leech,  the  oldest  of  which  there  is  any 
record,  almost  a  romance,  at  which,  during  a  long  intercourse,  we 
made  many  efforts  to  arrive;  but  a  certain  marked  tendency  to 
te;irfulness  and  choke  on  bringing  the  subject  uppermost,  even  in 
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the  most  delicate  fashion,  effectually  deterred  us  from  learning- 
the  truth,  nor  shall  we  now  ever  learn  it.  But  on  two  several 
occasions  were  we  furnished  with  an  explanation  of  this  leech 
phantasy — one  from  the  mouth  of  a  friend,  and  one  from  the- 
mouth  of  a  foe — which  explanations  still  stand  astride  in  our 
mind,  planted  like  a  Colossus  on  a  double  basis :  one,  that  the 
parasite  had,  in  an  hour  of  supreme  'physical  danger,  with  noble 
self-denial  (in  company  with  others  who  did  not  survive)  gorged 
himself  on  her  person,  and  so  saved  her  life  ;  the  other,  that, 
rashly  applied  at  the  very  moment  when  more  blood  was  wanted 
than  could  be  spared,  he  had  drunk  at  the  fountain-head  of  her 
late  husband's  existence,  and,  being  the  last  straw  that  broke  the 
good  man's  back,  had  killed  him.  In  either  case,  both  friend  and 
foe  agreed  she  kept  and  fed  him  out  of  gratitude. 
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A  STORY   OF  CROSS   CURRENTS. 
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CHAPTEK  I. 

A    LITTLE    DEVIL. 

AT  the  top  or  at 
the  bottom?  At 
which  shall  we 
begin  ?  Sedi- 
ment to-day  is 
scum  to-mor- 
row. That  which 
is  on  the  surface 
sinks.  There- 
fore, does  it  mat- 
ter? The  uni- 
verse is  in  revo- 
lution, so  is  the 
social  order.  We 
will  begin  at  the 
bottom,  as  most 
philosophical 
Only  the  build- 
ers of  Lagado 
began  their  edi- 
fices at  the  apex. 
The  Barbican  is  the  oldest  portion  of  ancient  Plymouth.  It 
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consists  of  a  collection  of  crazy  houses  built  along  the  quay  of 
Button  Pool,  which  was  the  ancient  port  of  Plymouth.  The  houses 
are  tall,  with  slated  fronts  and  bow  windows,  much  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular, of  various  dates.  In  these  houses  dwelt  the  old  mer- 
chants of  Plymouth,  who  equipped  vessels  against  the  Spaniards 
and  carried  Tavistock  friezes  to  all  the  ports  of  Europe.  From 
Sutton  Pool  Drake  sailed  against  the  Armada.  The  grand  mer- 
chant-houses have  become  the  habitations  of  dealers  in  marine 
stores,  drinking-shops,  and  eating-houses. 

Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 

The  houses  on  the  Barbican  are  so  crowded  that  they  are 
devoid  of  back  yards,  and  when  the  inhabitants  have  a  washing 
they  thrust  their  garments  from  their  windows  on  poles  to  dry 
in  the  sea-breeze  and  the  sun.  Some  ingenious  dwellers  in  these 
old  houses  contrive  a  system  of  rigging  between  their  poles 
whereby  a  much  larger  wash  can  be  exposed.  On  every  day  that 
lends  itself  to  drying,  the  Barbican  flutters  its  flags  and  streamers. 
The  flags  vary  in  shape,  more  than  in  colour,  and  most  of  all  in 
their  heraldic  achievements.  Some  are  '  enhanced  '  with  flaunches, 
others  with  bendlets,  frets,  bordures,  even  with  bars  sinister. 
Certain  bifurcated  pennons  show  a  leaning  towards  '  escutcheoning.' 
The  banners  are  for  the  most  part  white,  tawny  as  old  Tiber,  or 
Isabelle.  Some  few  are  azure  of  a  deep  and  dingy  blue.  From 
one  window  a  circular  mass  of  drapery,  gules,  bulges  in  the 
wind.  It  is  the  petticoat  of  the  lady  of  the  ham  and  sausage  shop. 

One  corner  house,  standing  between  two  thoroughfares,  never 
displayed  its  bunting.  Apparently,  no  washing  was  ever  done  in 
it.  Over  the  door  of  this  house  hung  three  golden  balls,  and  in 
scaling  paint  over  the  window  was  inscribed  the  name — *  LAZARUS.' 

The  Barbican  is  not  a  savoury  place.  Here  the  fish  are 
unladen  and  sold,  and  here  the  little  fish  that  fall  out  of  the  baskets 
get  trampled  out  of  shape,  and  rot  in  the  mire. 

When  the  tide  is  out,  the  ooze  in  Sutton  Pool  sends  up  its 
complement  of  effluvium.  Providentially,  the  sea-tangles,  hang- 
ing from  the  wharf  in  fringes  of  dull  green,  exhale  chlorine,  and 
the  sea-breeze  brings  in  ozone,  to  disinfect  and  disperse  the  pesti- 
lential odours. 

The  Barbican  is  a  busy  place  all  day,  and  late  into  the  night ; 
but  at  noon,  for  an  hour,  it  drops  into  quiet.  Then  all  the  sound 
that  habitually  pervades  it  is  sucked  in  at  the  doors  of  the  taverns 
and  eating-houses,  and  fills  them  to  repletion. 
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It  was  precisely  at  this  hour,  one  hot  day  in  early  June,  that 
the  stillness  of  the  Barbican  quay  was  broken  by  piercing  and  pro- 
tracted shrieks. 

Two  persons  and  a  cat  alone  occupied  the  wharf  at  that  time : 
the  one  was  the  pier-guard,  who  was  then  lounging  on  the  wall 
looking  seaward  ;  the  other  was  an  old  woman  sitting  under  a  large 
umbrella  with  her  back  to  sun  and  sea,  fast  asleep  before  the  table 
of  gingerbeer-bottles  of  which  she  disposed.  The  cat  took  no 
notice  of  the  screams,  nor  did  the  old  woman,  who  only  woke  when 
the  quay  became  repeopled  and  business  looked  alive.  The  guard 
turned  leisurely  round,  drew  his  hands  out  of  his  pockets,  walked 
to  the  steps  by  which  passengers  disembarked  from  the  Oreston 
steamer,  descended  them,  cast  off  a  boat,  and,  stepping  in,  shouted, 
<  Hold  hard,  you  little  devil ! ' 

Some  faces,  attracted  by  the  cries,  appeared  at  the  windows, 
but  the  view  was  obscured  by  fluttering  drapery.  The  lady  over 
the  ham  and  sausage  shop,  Thresher  by  name,  saw  what  was  the 
matter ;  her  visual  ray  was  not  cut  off  by  the  washing.  She 
shouted  some  practical  advice,  then  turned  and  scolded  her  hus- 
band, who  lay  on  the  bed  with  his  boots  upon  the  pillow,  read- 
ing a  Eadical  paper.  After  that  she  drew  on  a  jacket  and  descended 
to  the  quay. 

Some  men,  moreover,  who  had  finished  their  dinner,  issued 
from  the  eating-houses  to  ascertain  what  was  the  matter,  and 
those  who  had  not  done  bolted  the  rest  of  their  food,  fearful  of 
being  too  late  for  an  accident,  yet  unwilling  to  leave  unconsumed 
good  victuals  for  which  they  had  paid. 

The  screams  became  louder,  shriller.  Then  they  were  inter- 
rupted for  a  minute,  again  to  ring  forth  as  loudly  as  before. 

The  cries  issued  from  the  lungs  of  a  child — a  girl — of  twelve, 
who  was  in  the  arms  of  a  wretched-looking  woman.  They  were 
near  the  edge  of  the  quay  when  the  screams  began.  The  woman 
was  attempting  to  fling  herself  and  the  child  into  the  water.  The 
girl  had  her  arms  about  an  old  cannon,  planted  in  the  granite 
coping  as  a  hold  for  hawsers,  and  clung  to  it  desperately. 
Finally,  the  superior  strength  of  the  woman  prevailed,  and  she 
precipitated  herself  and  the  child  over  the  edge  into  the  Pool. 
Then,  for  a  moment,  the  cries  were  silenced,  for  a  moment  only, 
while  the  child  was  under  water.  Both  rose  to  the  surface, 
covered  with  mud,  near  a  chain.  In  a  moment,  the  child  saw  her 
opportunity,  grasped  the  chain,  and  crawled  up  it,  with  the  water 
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streaming  from  her,  looking  like  a  drowning  rat,  and  again  she 
shrieked  as  loud  as  her  lungs  would  allow. 

In  a  moment,  also,  the  pierkeeper  was  at  hand  in  the  boat. 
He  lifted  the  woman  out  of  the  water,  and  then  laid  hold  of  the 
child.  The  latter,  unable  at  first  to  distinguish  that  the  hands 
grasping  her  were  not  those  of  her  mother,  and  that  the  object  for 
which  she  was  grasped  was  not  to  drown  her,  clung  frantically 
to  the  chain,  and  yelled  with  such  force  and  penetration  in  the 
tones,  that  the  guard  lost  patience,  and  said  angrily,  c  Let  go,  you 
squalling  cat,  will  you  ? ' 

Instantly  the  child  relaxed  her  hold,  and  allowed  herself  to  be 
lifted  into  the  boat.  She  knew,  by  the  voice,  that  she  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  man,  come  to  save  her.  When  she  was  in  the  boat, 
she  dipped  her  palms  in  the  water,  and  washed  the  mud  from  her 
eyes  and  mouth  and  nose.  After  that  she  set  herself  to  clean  the 
face  of  her  mother  with  the  skirt  of  her  frock. 

'  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  '  said  the  man. 

*  I  wouldn't  be  drownded,'  answered  the  child.   '  I  told  mother 
as  much,  but  her  paid  no  heed  to  what  I  said.' 

6  Now  then,  missus,'  said  he,  addressing  the  woman  with  rough 
kindness,  *  what  did  you  do  it  for  ? ' 

The  poor  creature  made  no  reply.  She  sat,  cuddled  into  a  heap 
in  the  bottom,  hugging  her  knees,  with  the  water  pouring  off  her. 
Her  head  was  bowed  on  her  bosom. 

'  Did  y'  hear,  now  ?  '  shouted  the  child,  raising  the  sodden  hair 
off  the  mother's  ear.  '  The  gemman  asked  you  a  civil  question, 
and  you  must  answer  him  civil  too.  He  asked  you  what  made 
you  do  it.' 

6 1  am  wretched,'  she  replied  in  a  faint  voice  ;  '  my  husband  is 
dead.  We  have  been  starving.  I  can  find  no  situation  because 
of  Joanna,  and  get  no  work.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
myself  and  her,  and  as  us  couldn't  find  a  situation  on  earth,  I 
thought  we'd  go  and  get  one  in  heaven.' 

'  But  I  wouldn't,'  put  in  the  girl,  emphatically,  looking  the 
boatman  level  in  the  eyes.  *  I  told  mother  plain  I  was  not  agree- 
able. I  don't  want  to  go  to  heaven — and,'  with  a  stamp  on  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  <  I  won't  go.' 

*  You've  a  will  of  your  own,  apparently,'  said  the  man,  smiling. 
<I  don't  choose  to  be  drownded,'  answered  the  girl.     Then 

she  thrust  her  wet  and  dirty  hair  out  of  her  face,  and  tried  to  knot 
it  behind  her  head,  *  and  I  don't  choose  as  mother  shall  be,  neither.' 
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'  I'll  tell  you  what,  ma'am,'  said  the  pierkeeper ;  '  two  good 
things  have  combined  for  the  saving  of  you  to-day.  First  comes 
I.  I  was  on  the  spot  handy.  Secondly,  the  tide  was  running 
out  and  leaving  the  Pool  dry  ;  so  there  was  no  depth  available  for 
drowning  purposes.'  The  boat  touched  the  steps.  *  Up  with  you, 
both,'  he  said,  'and  mind,  no  more  of  these  games.' 

The  wretched  woman  obeyed  meekly.  The  child  strode  up 
the  stone  stairs  full  of  confidence,  saying,  but  hardly  in  a  tone  of 
apology,  '  You  know,  mother,  I  was  not  agreeable.' 

The  woman  staggered  after  her  daughter  to  the  pier,  and  then 
stood  there  helpless,  dazed,  looking  about  her  without  light  in  her 
eyes. 

The  water  ran  off  her  and  formed  a  pond  at  her  feet ;  the  slime 
was  smeared  over  her  hair  and  face  and  hands.  Her  soaked 
garments  clung  to  her,  revealing  at  once  how  few  and  thin  they 
were. 

By  this  time  several  persons  had  assembled.  They  surrounded 
the  little  group  and  eyed  them  curiously.  These  were  mostly 
men,  still  chewing  the  remains  of  their  dinner  or  picking  their 
teeth.  Mrs.  Thresher,  from  the  ham- shop,  was  there  in  a  black 
body  over  a  red  petticoat,  very  short,  exposing  dirty  stockings  and 
slippers  down  at  heel. 

Questions  showered  on  the  poor  creature,  which  she  did  not 
answer,  perhaps  did  not  catch.  She  clutched  her  child's  hand 
convulsively,  and  with  disengaged  hand  wiped  the  water  from  her 
eyes. 

'Now  look  you  here,'  said  the  pier-guard,  'you  oughtn't  to 
have  done  it,  or  if  you  did  ought  to  do  it,  you  ought  to  have  done 
it  in  a  less  dirty  place.  Sutton  Pool  is  not  a  palatable  place  in 
which  to  end  existence.  Wait  till  the  tide  is  out,  and  have  a 
look  for  yourself.  I  reckon  further  acquaintance  won't  make  you 
more  friendly.  It  will  rinse  all  taste  of  felo-de-se  out  of  your 
mouth.  Dead  cats,  rotten  cabbage,  decayed  potatoes,  cracked 
cloam  (crockery),  old  tobacco-pipes,  kettles  and  pans  full  of  holes, 
boots  bursted,  and  soleless  shoes,  scatted  (broken)  bottles,  any- 
thing, everything  that  goes  to  make  filth  is  chucked  in  there  and 
rots  away  into  black  paste  which  is  proper  consolidated  smeech 
(smell).  I  reckon  that  Sutton  Pool  bottom  is  made  of  the  dirtiest 
dregs  of  civilisation.  That  is  what  we've  hauled  you  and  your 
brat  out  of.  If  you've  any  sense  of  decency  in  you,  keep  out  of 
Sutton  Pool.  The  blue  sea  is  a  different  crib  altogether.' 
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*  I  won't  be  drownded  neither  in  the  blue  sea,  nor  in  Sutton 
Pool,  nor  in  a  pickling-tub,'  said  the  child  resolutely ;  *  Tin  damned 
if  I  be.' 

The  circle  of  lookers-on  burst  out  laughing. 
'  Oh,  you  wicked  child  ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Thresher,  of  the  ham- 
shop.     '  Where  do  you  expect  to  go,  using  them  swearing  words?' 

*  Father  said  it  when  he  meant  a  thing — much,'  answered  the 
child. 

'  Your  father  smoked,  I  reckon.' 

<  Yes,  he  did.' 

4  But  you  don't  see  ladies  smoke.' 

'No.' 

'  Well,'  said  Mrs.  Thresher,  *  pipes  and  cusses  are  nat'ral  in  a 
man's  mouth,  but  natur'  herself  protests  when  you  see  either  in 
the  mouth  of  a  woman.' 

6  Did  you  hear  how  the  little  creature  squealed  ?  '  asked  the 
pierkeeper. 

'  Her  cries  drew  me  from  my  dinner,  and  lost  me  the  picking 
of  my  rabbit-bones,'  said  one  of  the  men. 

'  I'd  have  had  another  glass  of  ale,'  said  a  second,  *  but  I 
thought  two  foreigners  was  fighting  and  sticking  knives  into  each 
other.  I  wouldn't  ha'  missed  that.  I  was  always  a  bit  of  a  sports- 
man since  I  was  a  boy.' 

*  I  cried,'  said  the  girl,  '  because  I  would  not  let  mother  drown 
me.' 

6  And  cry  tha'  did,  by  jiggers  ! '  exclaimed  a  skipper,  a  large 
man  from  Yorkshire.  *  I  was  down  in  my  cabin  when  tha' 
piped.' 

'  Look  here,'  said  the  pier-guard ;  *  if  us  stand  here  in  a  knot, 
the  police  will  be  suspecting  something  and  turn  their  beaks  this 
way.  Then  they'll  have  this  unfortunate  female  up  before  the 
magistrates  on  the  double  charge  of  felo-de-se  and  felo-de-child, 
and  transport  her  for  it  to  Dartmoor.  So  let  us  be  moving.  Now 
then,  ma'am  ! ' — he  spoke  to  the  woman,  planting  himself  before 
her,  legs  apart,  and  his  hands  on  his  hips — i  if  you  will  pass  your 
word  that  you  won't  play  no  more  of  these  pranks,  I'll  let  you  go ; 
if  not,  I'll  tow  you  into  custody  myself.' 

*  No,  sir,  I  won't  do  it  no  more,'  said  the  miserable  creature. 

<  Her  sha'n't ! '  protested  the  child. 

4  What  is  to  be  done  with  them  ?  '  asked  the  pierman.  '  They 
are  both  wet  to  the  marrow  of  their  bones.' 
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No  one  was  prepared  with  an  answer.  One  man,  suspecting 
a  subscription,  tailed  away. 

'You  must  go  home  and  have  a  change,'  said  the  pierman 
kindly.  *  And  let  me  counsel  a  drop  of  hot  grog.  It  will  drive 
the  chill  out  of  you  and  the  squealer.' 

'  I  have  no  home — I  have  no  change !  I  have  nowhere  and 
nothing,'  answered  the  woman  mournfully. 

6  There  is  that  blessed  institootion,  the  Work'us,  always  open,' 
said  one  man  in  a  tone  of  sarcasm. 

<  I'd  rather  drown  than  go  there,'  answered  she ;  '  there  they'd 
take  my  Joanna  from  me.' 

A  grunt  of  assent. 

'  Her's  got  the  proper  principles  of  a  Christian,'  said  the  woman 
in  the  red  petticoat.  '  I'd  go  into  Sutton  Pool  myself  rather  than 
into  the  House.  I  reckon  in  the  matter  of  dirt  they're  about 
equal,  only  in  the  House  it's  moral,  and  in  the  Pool  its  physical.' 

'Sither,  lass,'  said  the  skipper,  in  strong  Yorkshire  accent, 
;  how  didst'a  come  here  ?  Tell  us  all  aboot  it.' 

6  My  husband  died,'  she  answered  timidly  ;  '  I  sold  everything 
I  had,  bit  by  bit,  till  all  was  gone.  I  couldn't  pay  my  rent,  and  I 
couldn't  buy  no  food.  I  went  from  place  to  place  after  work,  but 
I  could  get  none.  No  one  would  give  me  a  situation  till  I  got  rid 
of  the  child.  All  were  in  one  song — "  Send  her  to  the  Union." 
I  couldn't  do  that ;  so  I  thought  we'd  both  go  to  heaven  together.' 

6  Have  you  no  change  of  clothes  anywhere  ? '  asked  Mrs. 
Thresher ;  '  because,  if  you  have,  you  may  change  in  my  room, 
and  I'll  turn  my  old  man  out  while  you  do  it.' 

'  I've  naught  but  what  I  stand  up  in,'  said  the  poor  creature, 
6  nor  has  Joanna,  neither.' 

4  Now,  then,  my  lads,'  said  the  pierman,  casting  his  eye  round, 
4 1  propose  we  raise  a  few  shillings  among  us  to  rig  out  the  pair 
afresh.' 

4 1  reckon  Mr.  Lazarus  can  fit  them  out,'  said  one  of  the  by- 
standers. 

<  0'  course  he  can,'  said  the  skipper  ;  <  but  he'll  not  do't  wi'out 
brass.     Here's  half-a-crown  to  start  wi'.     Who'll  give  something 
upon  that  ?     Here's  my  cap  as  collecting-box.' 

'  It'll   come   expensive,'  remarked  a  bargeman  in  sepulchral 
tones ;  *  I  know  what  the  rig-out  of  my  missus  costs  me.' 
'  A  gown  can  be  had  secondhand  for  a  trifle.' 
'  A  gown  ain't  all,'  said  the  bargeman  mysteriously. 
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6 What  else,  then?' 

'What  else?  Why,  there's  stays,'  growled  the  bargeman. 
4  Them  figures — new — seven  and  eightpence  three -far  things  ! ' 

6  Then  there's  a  petticoat,'  suggested  a  pilot,  timidly ;  *  if  you 
doubt  my  word  look  around  at  all  the  fluttering  bunting.  Women 


must  wear  them  things  somehow,  and  they  don't  use  'em  as  caps.' 
6  A  petticoat ! '  exclaimed  the  north-country  skipper.     '  Every 

respectable  lass  has  two — one  coloured,  t'other  white.' 

6  Must  the  little  maid  have  stays,  too  ?  '  asked  the  pierkeeper. 
'  All  females  has  stays,'  answered  the  bargeman.     *  Girls  has 

'em  without  bones.     The  bones  come  later  in  life.' 
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<  What  more  ?  '  asked  the  skipper. 

A  dead  silence.  The  men  were  thinking  and  looking  inquir- 
ingly at  the  dripping  woman,  who  was  too  bewildered  to  reply. 

'  Where  is  Mrs.  Thresher  ?  her  can  tell  us,'  said  the  pilot. 

But  Mrs.  Thresher  was  gone  to  her  room  to  turn  her  old  man 
out  of  it  and  prepare  for  the  contingency  of  receiving  the  poor 
woman  into  it. 

Still  silence.  The  men's  brows  were  wrinkled  with  hard 
thought.  It  was  broken  by  the  rumbling  bass  of  the  bargeman. 
*  Dress-improver ! ' 

6  Must  the  little  maid  have  one  ?  ' 

'  Of  course.  All  females  have  dress-improvers,'  said  the  barge- 
man, puffing  and  swelling  with  consciousness  of  superior  knowledge. 
'  Four-and-ten  is  about  the  figure.' 

6  That  makes  five  articles  apiece,  mates,'  said  the  pierkeeper, 
checking  them  off  on  his  fingers :  <  thumb  for  gown,  fore  and 
middle  fingers  stand  for  petticoats,  the  last  but  one  for  stays,  and 
the  little  chap  is  dress-improver.  Now,  then,  mates,  see  what  we 
can  raise  among  us  for  the  poor  creatures.' 

The  party  moved  along  the  quay  towards  the  pawnshop,  the 
Yorkshire  skipper  revolving,  cap  in  hand,  among  the  members. 

'  I've  been  considering,'  said  he,  after  a  while,  *  as  how  I  might 
find  the  lass  a  berth  aboard  my  vessel  if  she  could  get  shut  (rid) 
of  the  bairn.  We  could  do  wi'  a  woman  to  cook  and  wash  for  us ; 
and  shoo  might  addle  (earn)  a  few  shillings  that  road.  What  do 
you  think  o'  that,  mates  ?  And  what  dost'a  say  to  it  thysel', 
lass  ? ' 

The  dazed  woman  looked  at  the  Yorkshireman  without  under- 
standing his  proposal.  He  repeated  it  in  more  intelligible  form  ; 
then  she  comprehended  it,  and  her  wan  face  lighted  up,  only  to 
dull  again, 

'  May  I  take  my  Joanna  ?  ' 

'  That's  the  scratch,'  said  the  skipper.  *  Shoo's  wick  as  a 
scoprill  (lively  as  a  teetotum),  and  I'd  be  glad  if  I  could  ;  but  we 
can't  find  room  for  little  bairns.' 

The  pilot  explained :  4  Can't  find  room  on  board  for  little 
maidens.' 

{  What  is  to  become  of  my  Joanna  ?  '  asked  the  bewildered 
woman,  looking  with  blank  eyes  about  her. 

The  man  with  a  vein  of  sarcasm  in  him,  who  had  before  sug- 
gested the  Union,  threw  out  another  suggestion,  likewise  ironical. 

16—5 
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'  As  you're  about  to  get  clothes  of  Mr.  Lazarus,  perhaps  you  can 
pawn  the  child  to  him,  and  raise  a  few  shillings  on  her  ! ' 

The  suggestion  elicited  a  general  laugh.  The  woman,  however, 
took  it  seriously,  and  walked  towards  the  pawnbroker's  shop,  draw- 
ing the  child  along  with  her. 

*  Here  is  t'  brass  a've  gotten  together  for  thee,'  said  the  skipper, 
pouring  the  coin  from  his  cap  into  her  hand.     '  Take  it,  and  get 
the  ten  articles  thyself.' 

Then  he  signed  to  the  others  to  withdraw,  and  they,  with  great 
delicacy,  did  so,  whilst  the  woman  entered  the  pawnbroker's  shop. 

'  Mates,'  said  the  skipper,  '  leave  the  lass  to  do  the  shopping 
alone.  It's  more  decent.  She'll  get  the  ten  articles.  Trust  a 
woman  to  bargain.  And  whilst  shoo's  aboot  it  we'll  put  heads  to- 
gether and  consider  what  is  to  be  done  wi'  the  little  bairn.' 

*  Did  you  hear  her  scream  ?  '  asked  the  pilot. 

*  Her'd  do  as  a  syren  (steam  whistle)  to  an  ironclad,  and  rouse 
the  Three  Towns  (Plymouth,  Stonehouse,  and  Devonport)  when 
coming  into  harbour.' 

'  Scream ! '  exclaimed  another  man,  *  I  should  like  to  know  what 
man  or  woman  but  the  old  lady  under  the  umbrella  by  the  ginger- 
beer  could  fail  to  hear  her.  Mark  my  words !  That  little  maid 
ain't  born  to  be  drowned.  How  her  worked  her  way  up  the  chain 
out  o'  the  slime  !  Well,'  sententiously,  '  there  be  other  chains 
than  that  in  this  world ;  and  may  she  work  herself  up  the  next 
she  catches  as  well  as  she  went  up  that ! ' 


CHAPTER  II. 

PAWNED. 

THE  woman  entered  the  shop  of  Mr.  Lazarus.  When  there  she 
stood  trembling  and  looking  down,  confused  or  frightened,  whilst 
the  child  at  her  side  peered  about  with  eager  eyes  at  the  articles 
with  which  the  shop  was  crowded. 

Mr.  Lazarus  was  a  dark  man,  of  distinct  Israelitish  type,  his 
hair  cut  short,  like  moleskin,  but  his  jaws  and  chin  covered  with  a 
bristly  scrub.  He  was  wont  to  shave  once  a  week,  and  went 
bristly  and  black  between  times.  His  eye  ran  over  the  customer, 
and  took  stock  of  what  she  wore.  He  soon  satisfied  himself  that 
she  had  nothing  about  her  in  his  way,  except  a  gold  wedding-ring. 

Mr.  Lazarus   looked   suspiciously  and   threateningly   at   the 
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child.  He  detested  children.  They  played  marbles,  ball,  tip-cat 
on  the  pavement,  and  broke  his  windows.  They  shouted  after 
him, '  Bags  and  bones  ! '  or  '  Old  clo' ! '  through  their  noses,  or  put 
their  heads  into  his  shop,  and  asked  how  he  was  off  for  soap,  or 
'  Any  black  puddings,  or  bacon  rashers  to-day  ?  ' 

The  pawnbroker  was  frequently  engaged,  behind  his  counter, 
whittling  at  a  stick,  lying  in  wait  to  rush  forth  with  it  upon  the 
urchins  who  offended  him.  It  was  rarely,  however,  that  he  caught 
the  delinquents.  He  more  often  fell  upon,  or  fell  over,  an  in- 
offensive and  unoffending  child,  and  rattled  his  stick  about  its 
sides.  Then  the  parents — the  mother  certainly — would  appear 
on  the  scene  and  join  in  the  noise,  belabouring  Mr.  Lazarus  with 
her  tongue.  When  matters  reached  this  point,  Mr.  Lazarus  would 
return  to  his  shop,  with  the  stick  tucked  under  his  arm,  growling 
Levitical  imprecations. 

*  What  do  you  want  ? '  asked  Mr.  Lazarus,  looking  up  from  an 
account-book,  and  laying  the  stick  on  the  table. 

6  Please,  sir,'  answered  the  woman  in  a  faint,  frightened  voice, 
6 1  want  a  set  of  dry  clothes  for  myself  and  Joanna.' 

'  Certainly,'  answered  the  Jew  with  alacrity.  <  Tumbled  into 
the  Pool,  eh  ?  About  what  figure,  pray  ?  ' 

'  This  is  all  I  have,'  answered  she,  extending  her  hand  and 
opening  it. 

1  One  half-crown,  two  shillings,  one ' — he  rang  it — '  bad,  two 
sixpences,  and  eight  threepenny  bits,  also  one  French  ha'penny, 
which  don't  pass  current.  I  return  you  the  shilling.  You  may 
be  able  to  get  others  to  take  it,  less  wideawake.  That  makes  six- 
and-six.  Can't  do  much  for  you  at  that  price.' 

Then  the  poor  creature  said,  <  Please,  sir,  you'll  be  liberal,  I 
hope.  I've  nothing  else,  and  am  wet  to  the  marrow.  I  have 
brought  the  child.  I  thought  to  raise  a  few  shillings  on  her.' 

<  The  child !     What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

6  My  darling,  my  Joanna.' 

Mr.  Lazarus  turned  a  green  hue. 

4  You're  trying  to  make  sport  of  me  ! '  he  exclaimed,  clutching 
at  his  stick.  '  You've  been  put  up  to  it.  I  won't  stand  this  sort 
of  game.  Get  out  at  once.' 

4  Please,  sir,'  said  the  woman,  trembling  with  cold  and  alarm, 
4  the  gentleman  outside  as  fished  me  from  the  Pool  got  up  a  sub- 
scription for  me,  that  I  might  have  dry  clothes.  I've  no  more, 
but  if  you'd  consent  to  take  the  child ' 
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'  I  take  the  child !— I — I ! '  screamed  Mr.  Lazarus.  'Children 
are  the  plague  of  my  life.  I  wouldn't  have  one  if  offered  for  nothing.' 

4  Then,  sir,  I  must  take  the  money  elsewhere.' 

6  Oh ! '  said  the  pawnbroker,  '  six-and-six  is  it  ?  Pity  it  should 
be  lost.  Do  you  think  the  gentlemen  would  subscribe  a  little 
more  ?  The  charitable  feelings,  when  well  worked,  are  very  yield- 
ing. If  you'd  make  believe  to  be  desperate,  and  about  to  fall  or 
throw  yourself  in  again,  maybe  the  collecting  cap  would  go  round 
again,  and  the  sum  disposable  mount  to  eleven-and-six.  At  eleven- 
and-six  I  might  consider  you.  I  can't  so  much  as  look  at  you  for 
six-and-six.  Just  cast  your  eyes  over  this  myrtle-green  trimmed 
with  cream  lace  !  Don't  it  make  your  mouth  water  ? ' 

'  I'm  watering  all  over,'  sighed  the  woman.  <  I  only  want 
ordinary  dry  clothes.' 

'  Or  this  Dolly  Varden  with  panniers,  a  little  passed  in  style, 
and  a  kiss-me-quick  bonnet.  Make  you  quite  irresistible,  miss — 
beg  pardon — ma'am,  I  mean.' 

'  I  have  no  more.  I  can  get  no  more.  I  need  only  a  cotton 
dress  and  underclothing.' 

6  Lor'  bless  you  ! '  exclaimed  the  Jew,  *  what  does  that  latter 
signify  so  long  as  the  gown  is  gorgeous  ?  Try  to  screw  some  more 
from  the  gents  outside.  If  you  cried,  now,  in  a  proper  heart- 
rending way  ?  ' 

The  woman  shook  her  head  despairingly.  '  I  did  not  ask  for 
this.  I  want  only  necessaries.  Why  did  they  not  let  me  drown, 
and  be  at  rest  ?  ' 

'  What,  ma'am  ? '  said  the  Jew.  '  Drown  with  an  available  six- 
and-six  on  the  quay  awaiting  you  !  The  thing  is  ridiculous ! ' 

'  Please,  sir,  will  you  take  the  child  ? ' 

4  What  do  you  mean?  'asked  Lazarus  testily,  turning  green  again. 

' 1  mean  my  Joanna,'  answered  the  woman,  pointing  to  the 
little  girl  at  her  side. 

Mr.  Lazarus  waxed  wroth.  *  Do  I  take  little  girls  ?  Eh !  lopk 
round  and  see  what  are  the  articles  in  my  shop.  Dolls  ;  yes,  they 
don't  eat.  China  figures  ;  yes,  they  don't  wear  out  clothes.  I'm 
not  a  cannibal.  Can't  make  butcher's  meat  out  of  children.  I 
wish  I  might.  I'd  set  up  shambles  and  reduce  their  numbers.' 

'  I  don't  want  to  sell  Joanna,'  said  the  woman  in  a  dull,  dis- 
tressed voice,  ( I  wouldn't  sell  her  for  a  thousand  guineas.  But 
I  thought,  no  offence,  I  might  pawn  her  for  a  time,  so  as  to  make 
up  the  difference,  and  get  a  fit  out  of  dry  clothes  for  both  of  us.' 
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4  Be  off  with  you  !  This  is  no  foundling  hospital  where  every 
troublesome  child  may  be  left.  Gret  out  of  this,  or  I'll  rattle  my 
stick  about  the  bones  of  the  monkey.' 

6 1  have  nowhere  to  go  to,  sir.  I  have  passed  my  word  not  to 
fling  myself  into  the  sea  again.  You  shall  have  Joanna,  sir,  for 
half-a-sovereign.' 

'  Half-a-sovereign ! '  cried  Mr.  Lazarus,  starting  back.  '  Have 
I  human  ears  to  hear  such  a  proposition  ?  Half-a-sovereign  for  a 
little  maggot  that'll  eat  her  own  weight  of  nourishing  victuals 
every  day !  I  won't  have  her  at  any  price.  Chuck  her  into 
Sutton  Pool.' 

4 1  won't  be  drownded,'  said  the  child  resolutely. 

6 1  throwed  her  in  once,  and  her  crawled  out  like  a  spider 
running  along  its  cobweb.' 

'  Do  with  her  what  you  will.  I'll  have  nothing  to  say  to  her,' 
cried  the  angry  pawnbroker.  Then  working  himself  into  fury, 
'  Will  you  be  off  ?  Look  what  a  pond  you  two  have  made  in  my 
shop.  The  floor  is  swimming.  A  mop  won't  take  it  up  in  a 
week ;  and  all  the  iron-ware,  and  the  forks  and  knives,  will  be 
rusted,  and  the  cloth  and  leather  mildewed.' 

'  Well,  sir,'  sighed  the  woman,  '  give  me  back  the  money,  and 
I'll  go.' 

6  Six-and-six  ! '  said  Mr.  Lazarus  in  a  softer  tone,  '  six-and-six 
is  six-and-six.  Can't  we  deal  reasonably  and  quietly  ?  What  is 
the  advantage  of  your  working  yourself  up  into  fever  and  fury  ? ' 

6  Please,  sir,'  said  the  woman  with  pertinacity,  such  as  could 
hardly  be  looked  for  in  one  so  timid  and  dazed,  *  I  can  have  a 
situation  if  I  get  rid  of  the  child.' 

6  Well,  what  is  that  to  me  ?  ' 

'  I  won't  sell  her,  sir !  and  I  won't  send  her  to  the  Union.  If 
you'll  be  so  kind  as  to  take  her,  and  lend  me  half-a-sovereign  on 
her,  I'll  throw  in  my  wedding-ring  beside.' 

*  Let  me  look  at  it.     I  dare  be  sworn  it  is  brass.' 

4  We  were  well  off  when  us  married,  and  could  afford  it,'  ex- 
plained the  woman.  Then,  whilst  the  Jew  was  examining  the 
ring,  and  testing  it  with  acid,  she  said,  *  My  Joanna  is  of  pure 
•  gold.  You'd  better  take  her,  sir.  You'd  never  repent.  I  reckon 
she  can  do  most  things.  Her  can  wash ' 

6 1  have  no  washing  done  here,'  said  Lazarus,  shortly.  '  Never 
found  the  need.  The  Barbican  is  poisoned  with  the  smell  of 
yellow  soap  and  the  reek  of  drying  linen.' 
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4  Then,  sir,  her  can  cook  you  a  rasher  of  bacon ' 

6 1  never  eat  of  the  pig,'  screamed  Lazarus,  and  spat  on  the 
floor. 

'  Her  can  kindle  a  fire ' 

'  And  waste  tons  of  coal.' 

*  Her  can  nurse  the  babies ' 

6  I've  no  babies.     I  don't  want  'em.     I  wouldn't  have  'em.' 

'  Her  can  run  messages  like  a  greyhound,  and  mind  the  shop 
when  you  are  out ;  and  should  burglars  try  to  break  in,  her  would 
scream,  and  scream,  and  scream.' 

'  Eh ! '  said  Lazarus,  looking  up,  interested.  *  Was  that  she 
screaming  half-an-hour  ago  ?  ' 

'  It  was.  Her  can  scream  when  proper.  Other  times  she's  as 
still  as  a  mouse.' 

Mr.  Lazarus  considered  for  a  few  moments.  He  rubbed  his 
bristly  chin,  blew  his  nose  in  a  fashion  almost  lost  in  this  age  of 
refinement.  Then  he  leaned  both  elbows  on  the  counter  and 
stared  at  the  girl.  Mr.  Lazarus  was  nervous  about  burglars. 
Unwittingly  the  mother  had  touched  a  fibre  in  his  soul  that 
quivered.  Report  credited  him  with  vast  wealth,  with  money, 
plate,  jewellery,  stored  in  the  crazy  old  house.  More  than  once  he 
had  been  alarmed  by  attempts  to  break  in.  He  had  an  infirmity 
which  he  could  not  master.  He  slept  so  soundly  that  nothing 
woke  him.  The  Barbican  was  a  noisy  place  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day.  Tipsy  sailors  rambled  about  it,  drunken  women  squabbled, 
foreign  sailors  fought  on  the  quay.  The  ear  in  time  became  so 
accustomed  to  noises  that  they  ceased  to  disturb.  Lazarus  had 
resolved  to  get  a  dog,  but  begrudged  the  food  it  would  consume. 
Following  this  train  of  thought,  he  said  to  himself,  '  Half-a-sov. ! 
I  could  get  a  mongrel  pup  for  less.' 

'  Sir,'  argued  the  woman,  4  with  a  pup  you  wouldn't  get  a 
gold  wedding-ring.' 

'  That  is  true,  but  a  dog  eats  bones,  and  girls  eat  meat.' 
4  Oh !  my  Joanna  hasn't  had  much  of  that.     A  crust  of  bread 
and  some  dripping — her  never  gets  beyond  that.     Besides,  you'd 
have  to  pay  tax  on  a  dog,  not  on  a  girl.' 

6  That  also  is  true,  but  a  dog  grows  his  own  coat,  and  a  girl 
grows  out  of  every  suit  you  put  her  into.' 

'  The  girl  is  a  golden  girl,  gold  through  and  through,'  said  the 
mother.  '  She  wakes  early,  and  has  her  hand  in  work  all  day  ; 
is  never  idle,  never  plays,  never  neglects  a  duty  ;  try  her.5 
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Mr.  Lazarus  came  from  behind  the  counter,  put  his  hand 
under  Joanna's  chin,  and  thrust  the  wet  hair  from  her  brow.  He 
pursed  up  his  lips,  half  closed  his  eyes,  and  studied  her  critically. 

Then  Joanna,  surmising  that  Mr.  Lazarus  was  about  to  relent, 
put  forth  her  full  powers  of  resistance.  She  clawed  at  his  coat, 
which  being  rusty  gave  way ;  she  bit  at  his  hands,  and  made 
them  bleed  ;  she  kicked  his  shins,  and  forced  him  to  caper ;  and 
she  yelled,  as  surely  no  mortal  lungs  had  yelled  before. 

The  men  outside  drew  near  the  shop,  flattened  their  noses 
against  the  window-panes  and  looked  in,  then  grinned,  rubbed 
their  hands,  laughed  in  each  other's  faces,  and  said :  *  Her's  born 
to  make  a  noise  in  the  world,  no  mistake — an  irrepressible.' 
Then  they  backed.  The  screams  pierced  the  drums  of  their  ears 
like  bradawls. 

Joanna  danced  and  tore,  and  shrieked  and  writhed.  '  I  am 
not  good,'  she  cried  ;  '  I  am  not  golden.  I  am  bad,  and  brazen. 
I'm  a  little  devil.  Don't  buy  me.  I'm  worth  nothing  at  all.  I 
scream  all  day.  All  night  as  well.  No  one  can  sleep  in  the 
house  where  I  am.  I  never  work.  I  scat  (break)  all  the  cloam 
(crockery).  I  smash  the  windows.  I  set  a  house  on  fire.  I'm  a 
devil ;  I'm  a  devil.' 

In  vain  did  the  poor  mother  reason  with,  and  try  to  pacify 
the  child.  The  little  creature  was  as  one  possessed.  She  shook 
herself  in  convulsions  of  rage,  so  that  the  water  spirted  off  her,  as 
from  a  poodle  drying  itself  after  a  bath. 

Mr.  Lazarus  was  fain  to  put  the  counter  between  himself  and 
the  child.  He  was  not  angry  ;  he  looked  on  approvingly. 

*  With  burglars,'  said  he,  nodding  to  the  mother,  '  this  would 
be  first-rate.' 

Then  the  girl  tore  round  the  shop,  kicking  the  counter,  and 
dashing  against  the  goods  piled  in  the  corners. 

'  Look  here  ! '  said  Mr.  Lazarus.  '  Do  you  see  all  these  walk- 
ing-sticks ?  Thorn  and  bamboo  they  are.  I'll  try  their  re- 
spective merits  on  your  ribs,  you  wild  cat,  unless  you  desist.' 
Then  to  the  mother,  *  She  will  do.  I  take  her.  You  shall  have 
the  money.  I  must  stop  the  noise  first;  there  is  no  dealing 
because  of  it.' 

Then,  feebly  assisted  by  the  woman,  the  pawnbroker  carried 
the  child,  kicking,  tearing,  howling,  into  the  kitchen,  to  the  coal- 
hole, into  which  he  thrust  her.  Then  he  tried  to  lock  her  in, 
but  she  dashed  herself  against  the  door,  and  beat  the  lock  when 
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he  attempted  to  fasten  it.  After  many  efforts  he  succeeded  in 
turning  the  key. 

4  There,'  said  he,  <  squall  yourself  hoarse.  Bang  your  hands 
and  knees  raw.  No  one  will  heed.' 

He  returned  to  the  shop  with  the  mother,  who  was  trembling 
and  crying. 

He  shut  the  kitchen  door,  and  the  shop  door  leading  into  the 
house  likewise ;  nevertheless  the  cries  and  thumpings  from  the 
coalhole  were  still  audible,  though  distant  and  muffled. 

Mr.  Lazarus  wiped  his  brow.  '  There  is  life  in  the  child. 
There  are  will  and  pertinacity,'  he  said.  <  She  knows  her  own 
mind,  which  is  more  than  do  many.  Here  is  the  half-sovereign.' 

'  Thank  you,  sir.     You  understand,  I  don't  sell  her.' 

'  Of  course  not,  of  course  not.' 

'  I  only  pawn  her,'  said  the  woman,  timidly. 

'  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure.' 

4  And,  sir,  I  want  my  ticket.' 

6  What  ticket  ? ' 

6  The  pawn-ticket,  sir,  so  that  when  I  bring  the  money  I  may 
have  my  child  back  out  of  pawn.' 

'  By  all  means,'  said  Mr.  Lazarus.  '  And  when  shall  we  say 
the  time  is  up  ? ' 

*  Well,  sir,  if  I  may  make  it  seven  years,  I'll  take  it  as-  a 
favour.     Joanna  is  now  twelve,  and  in  seven  she'll  be  nineteen.   I 
may  be  able  to  redeem  her  in  a  few  months,  but  I  cannot  tell.   I'm 
going  away  in  a  ship,  and  I  don't  know  where  to.    I  should  like  a 
margin,  so  as  to  give  me  plenty  of  time  to  look  about,  and  scrape.' 

6  Certainly,'  said  Mr.  Lazarus.  *  Seven  years  let  it  be.  The 
interest  will  be  ten  per  cent.  A  shilling  a  year.  In  seven  years 
that  will  be  seven  shillings  for  interest.  I'll  write  you  out  the 
ticket  at  once.  Hand  me  over  the  wedding-ring  again.  You 
took  it  up  just  now.  The  half-sovereign  and  the  six-and-six — 
less  twopence  for  the  ticket,  that  makes  sixteen-and-four.  This  is 
what  you  want  to  lay  out  in  dry  clothes.  We  will  see  if  we  can 
suit  you.  The  myrtle-green  and  cream  lace  won't  do.  Style 
unbecoming.  Something  warm  and  useful.  I  understand.  Here 
is  the  ticket.  Number  six  hundred  and  seventeen  your  daughter 
is,  ma'am.  Six  hundred  and  seventeen.  Now  your  name,  please  ?  ' 

4  Marianne  Kosevere.' 

*  And  my  little  maid  is-— — ' 

6  Six  hundred  and  seventeen.' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

LAZARUS. 

WHEN  the  mother  was  gone,  with  dry  and  decent  garments,  and 
the  drumming  and  roaring  at  the  cellar  door  had  ceased,  Mr. 
Lazarus  went  to  the  coalhole  and  unlocked  it. 

Then  Joanna  walked  forth.  She  had  gone  in  wet ;  she  emerged 
caked  in  coal-dust,  black  as  a  sweep.  Clothing,  hands,  face,  hair, 
were  all  black.  Nothing  was  clean  about  her  but  the  white  of 
her  eyes,  her  red  lips  and  shining  teeth. 

Mr.  Lazarus  held  the  door  and  stood  back.  He  expected  her 
to  fly  forth,  snapping  and  snarling  like  a  spiteful  dog.  He  feared 
for  his  shins,  and  therefore  held  a  stick  for  protection.  But  Joanna 
came  forth  composedly,  without  a  word. 

*  I  must  confess/  said  the  pawnbroker,  reassured,  '  you  do  look 
like  a  little  devil.  I  don't  think  you  could  come  it  more  natural, 
got  up  for  the  occasion  with  theatrical  properties.' 

'  I  am  not  a  little  devil,'  said  the  girl,  standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  kitchen,  and  looking  at  Mr.  Lazarus.  '  I  am  a  girl ;  I  am 
not  bad,  I  am  good  ;  I  am  gold,  not  brass  ;  I  am  not  idle,  I  work 
hard ;  I  rise  early ;  I  break  nothing ;  I  knit ;  I  sew ;  I  cook ;  I 
scream.  Where  is  my  mother  ?  Is  she  gone  ?  ' 

6  Grone,  gone  right  away  on  end.  She  has  pawned  you  to  me 
for  seven  years  ;  raised  ten  shillings  on  you — more  than  you  are 
worth,  if  coined.' 

' 1  am  worth  more  than  ten  shillings  ;  I  am  worth  ten  pounds.' 

'  You  understand  you  can't  go  to  mother ;  you  are  pawned.  If 
your  mother  does  not  come  back  in  seven  years,  then  you  fall  to 
me  altogether  as  my  own.  Do  you  understand  ?  ' 

6  Yes,'  said  the  girl.  6  Mother  has  pawned  everything  else  she 
had  down  to  me.  Now  is  my  turn.  I  will  stay.' 

<  Your  number  is  six  hundred  and  seventeen.  Look  in  my  ledger ; 
there  you  are  till  cancelled.  Why  did  you  scream  so  horribly  ? ' 

'  Because  I  wanted  to  be  with  mother.' 

'  And  now  you  are  content  to  remain  with  me  ?  ' 

6 1  am  pawned ;  I  can't  help  myself.  Mother  has  raised  the 
money  on  me.  I  must  stay  till  she  returns  with  the  ticket  and 
the  half-sovereign.' 

'  And  the  interest — the  interest  at  ten  per  cent.,'  insisted  Mr. 
Lazarus. 
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'  I  know  nothing  about  that,5  said  the  girl.  '  I  will  stay  till 
mother  brings  the  money.  I  cannot  help  myself.' 

'  Come  along,  you  squalling  cockatoo,'  said  the  pawnbroker ; 
4 1  will  show  you  over  the  place,  and  tell  you  what  your  work  will 
be.  This  is  the  kitchen.' 

'  And  that  is  your  nose.  I  have  eyes.  You  wouldn't  make 
me  believe  this  a  parlour  if  you  swore  to  it.' 

i  You  are  a  queer  imp.' 

*  I  am  good,'  said  the  girl.  '  I  will  cook  the  dinner,  and  then 
you  will  say  the  same.' 

'  No  waste  of  coals  here,'  observed  Lazarus  gravely.  '  To  think 
of  the  profligate  waste  among  the  rich !  The  tons  of  coal  they 
burn ;  nothing  to  show  for  it  but  smoke  and  ashes  !  I  never  turned 
a  penny  by  coals  in  all  my  life,  never.' 

'  I  have,'  said  Joanna. 

6 1  shall  be  glad  to  hear  how  you  managed  that.' 

4  It  was  this  way.  We'd  a  little  garden  ran  down  to  the  water, 
where  the  coal-barges  went  by.  I  corked  an  empty  sodawater 
bottle  and  hung  it  to  the  branch  of  an  apple-tree.  When  the 
bargemen  went  by  they  couldn't  hold  off  having  a  shy  at  the 
bottle,  and  they  shied  lumps  of  coal.  I  went  out  every  day  with 
a  shovel.  We  kept  the  kitchen  fire  with  that  bottle,  and  the 
beauty  was  she  never  broke.  Couldn't,  you  understand,  because 
her  swung  when  hit.' 

Lazarus  looked  at  the  child  with  admiration.  '  Beautiful ! 
upon  my  word,  beautiful !  You  are  a  genius,  Six  hundred  and 
seventeen.  Follow  me.' 

He  led  her  into  the  shop.  '  There,'  he  said,  *  you  sleep  under 
the  counter.  There  are  blankets  about  to  make  a  bed  of.  Only 
mind  everything  goes  back  into  place  in  the  morning;  nothing 
torn  and  no  tickets  off.' 

4 1  understand.' 

'  Look  at  me.  You  see  I  hold  a  stick  that  I've  been  whittling. 
Not  out  of  ornament,  I  tell  you,  but  for  use.  Now  rack  your  brains 
for  a  reason.' 

'  To  lick  me  with,'  said  the  girl. 

6  Hit  it,  Six  hundred  and  seventeen.  If  you  tear,  break,  or 
waste  anything,  this  stick  will  be  a  paintbrush  to  your  back, 
making  you  like  an  ancient  Briton,  blue  and  yellow.  Now  look 
at  this  stick.  You  don't  suppose  I  whittle  and  shape  it  for  such 
as  you ;  you  ain't  worth  the  exertion.' 
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6  You  thought  me  worth  ten  bob,  or  you  wouldn't  have  given 
it,'  said  the  child. 

'  You  worth  ten  shillings ! '  sneered  the  Jew ;  '  not  a  bit.  Your 
mother  gave  her  gold  ring  as  well ;  that  was  worth  six.' 

*  Well,  then,  I'm  valued  at  four/ 

6  Four !  You're  worth  nothing.  I  reckoned  on  your  clothes 
and  boots.' 

4  My  boots  are  scat  at  the  sides,  and  wore  out  at  the  soles. 
They  are  fit  for  nothing  but  making  soup.  My  clothes  are  that 
dirty  with  mud  and  coals  that  they'll  never  wash  clean  again.' 

<  What !  given  to  argufying,  are  you  ?  '  exclaimed  the  pawn- 
broker. <  No  more  of  that  with  me.  Hook  up  the  steps  if  you 
please,  you  blackbeetle.  I  must  find  you  a  change  somehow.' 

He  made  her  ascend  a  set  of  dark  steps  into  an  upper  story. 
There  they  went  through  three  rooms,  full  as  they  could  hold  of 
various  goods,  old  furniture,  clocks,  china,  mattresses,  looking- 
glasses,  military  accoutrements,  uniforms,  muffs,  jackets,  gowns, 
nautical  instruments,  books,  tools. 

4  There,'  said  he,  pointing  about  him  with  his  stick,  '  you  see 
all  these  garments.  This  is  the  uniform  of  a  general,  that  of  an 
admiral.  Here  are  sable  and  sealskin  jackets,  rabbit  skin  ermine 
opera  cloaks,  silk  dresses  for  servant-maids,  and  cotton  prints  for 
ladies,  linen  jackets  of  dockmen,  worsted  jerseys  of  sailors.  These 
must  all  be  hung  on  yokes.  They  accumulate.  Unless  exposed 
they  don't  attract  attention.  I  fashion  the  yokes  and  pegs  on 
which  they  hang.  That  is  what  I  was  whittling  at.  I  always 
have  one  in  hand.  I  have  one  great  enemy  with  which  to  battle. 
These  clothes  don't  eat,  but  they  get  eaten.  The  moth  is  my 
enemy.  I  said  he  was  a  great  one,  but  really  he's  a  very  little 
one.  Bless  me !  what  valuable  time  is  wasted  at  whack,  whack, 
whack !  with  a  bamboo  to  drive  the  moth  out  of  the  cloth  and  fur. 
E've  tried  camphor;  I've  tried  bitter  apple;  I've  tried  pepper. 
Nothing  answers  but  the  bamboo.  Now  you  know  what  will  be  one 
of  your  regular  duties — duties  !  pleasures,  exercises.  You  will 
have  to  beat  the  clothes  every  day  for  a  couple  of  hours.  If  after 
liiis  I  find  a  moth  I'll  beat  you,  whack,  whack,  whack,  with  the 
bamboo,  till  I've  beat  the  laziness  out  of  you.  You  are  intelli- 
gent. You  can  understand  plain  English,  I  suppose  ? ' 

Joanna  nodded. 

'  You  will  have  to  work  hard  in  this  house,'  said  Mr.  Lazarus 
further.  He  had  beaten  a  carpet  to  illustrate  his  meaning,  and 
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raised  a  cloud  of  dust  that  made  him  cough.  *  No  idleness  is 
tolerated  here.  No  spare  hours  are  given  during  which  you  may 
slip  into  mischief.  Not  much  food  to  fire  the  blood  and  make 
you  want  it.  You  will  rise  at  five  and  get  me  a  cup  of  coffee. 
No  lighting  of  fires,  mind.  The  coffee  is  made  in  an  Etna.  Then 
you  beat  the  clothes  in  the  back  yard  till  the  shop  opens.  About 
noon  the  fire  is  kindled  and  dinner  is  cooked  for  me.  You  can 
eat  what  I  leave.  There  is  often  gravy  in  which  to  sop  bread. 
Gravy  is  nourishing.  I  don't  consume  it  all  myself.  I  am  not 
greedy.  Children  only  are  greedy.  In  the  afternoon  you  mind 
the  shop,  and  mend  what  clothes  are  torn.  About  five  o'clock  I 
shall  want  a  cup  of  tea.  I  take  bread  and  cheese  for  supper  at 
nine.  My  teeth  are  bad.  I  don't  eat  the  crusts  and  rinds  ;  you 
may  have  them,  and  be  grateful.  There  are  many  poor  children 
with  less.  I  had  forgotten.  You  must  have  a  change  of  clothes.' 
He  looked  carefully  about  among  the  female  garments.  '  There,' 
said  he,  '  I  don't  think  I  could  dispose  of  these  traps ;  they  are 
much  worn.  I  bought  'em  cheap ;  came  off  a  girl  as  died  of  scarlet 
fever.  Look  sharp ;  go  behind  a  heap  of  furniture,  off  with  your 
wet  and  coaly  rags,  and  tumble  into  these  beauties.  Then,  if  you 
like,  you  may  wash  your  face  and  hands  at  the  pump.  Water  costs 
no  money.  I  allow  no  soap.' 

Joanna  did  not  take  many  minutes  in  changing.  She  went 
into  the  back  yard — this  house  had  one — and  soused  her  head  and 
arms  well.  Then  she  returned  with  the  utmost  promptitude  to 
her  master. 

6 1  couldn't  find  a  comb,'  she  said,  '  so  I  used  a  broken  kitchen 
fork.' 

'  That's  right,'  answered  the  Jew  approvingly ;  '  never  ask  for 
two  things  where  one  will  suffice.' 

Mr.  Lazarus  relaxed  into  amiability.  He  was  pleased  with  the 
ready  instinct  of  the  child  to  meet  his  views. 

6  Let  me  tell  you,'  he  said,  '  when  youVe  been  a  good  girl,  and 
worked  hard  and  eaten  next  to  nothing,  I'll  allow  you,  as  a  treat, 
to  put  on  the  general's  uniform,  sword,  epaulette,  and  all ;  or  the 
admiral's,  with  his  cocked  hat ;  or  my  lady's  silk  and  ermine,  bare 
arms  and  low  body.  It  will  be  as  good  as  going  to  the  play,  and 
it  will  air  the  suits  also,  and  prevent  them  getting  mouldy.' 

Joanna  clapped  her  hands  and  laughed. 

'  There  is  one  thing  further,'  said  Lazarus.  4  You'll  have  to  go 
to  bed  in  the  dark,  winter  and  summer.  I  never  allow  waste  of 
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candle.  Who  knows  ?  you  might  take  to  reading  in  bed — under 
the  counter — and  set  everything  in  a  blaze.  Why,  bless  me!  if 
this  establishment  caught,  the  fire  would  run  through  it.  Nothing 
in  the  world  would  arrest  the  flames.  Now  you  may  go  down 
stairs.  No — stay.  There  is  one  point  more  to  particularise.  I 
spend  a  penny  every  week  in  getting  shaved,  and  fourpence  a 
quarter  in  having  my  hair  cut.  That  amounts  to  five-and-four- 
pence  in  the  twelvemonth — clear  waste,  nothing  to  show  for  it. 
You  will  have  to  learn  to  shave  me  and  cut  my  hair.  Here  is  an 
old  muff  that  the  moth  has  played  the  mischief  with.  I  don't 
think  it  will  sell.  Practise  on  that.  Lather  it  first,  and  then 
work  along  it  gently  with  a  razor.  You'll  soon  get  into  the  way, 
end  save  me  five-and-four  per  annum.  Only — mind !  Don't 
waste  the  soap  ! ' 

In  all  the  many  years  that  Emmanuel  Lazarus  had  done 
business  he  had  never  made  so  good  a  bargain  as  when  he  took 
Joanna  in  pawn.  Ten  shillings !  She  was  worth  to  him  over  ten 
pounds  a  year,  that  is  two  thousand  per  cent,  interest.  He  soon 
discovered  her  worth,  and  congratulated  himself  on  having  secured 
her. 

Joanna  worked  from  grey  dawn  to  late  at  night  harder  than 
any  day-labourer.  She  slept  under  the  counter,  and  slept  so 
lightly  that  at  the  least  alarm  of  burglars  she  woke  and  screamed 
loud  enough  to  scare  away  the  rogues,  arouse  the  neighbours,  and 
collect  the  police. 

She  dusted  the  weevils  out  of  their  lurking-places ;  not  a  grub 
could  conceal  itself  under  the  felling  ;  the  bamboo  reduced  it  to 
pulp.  Not  a  moth  could  spread  wing;  it  was  clapped  to  dust 
between  her  palms.  Wherever,  in  cloth,  dress,  or  fur  cloak,  she 
spied  a  rent,  her  dexterous  needle  mended  it  so  neatly  that  it  re- 
mained unperceived  by  purchasers.  She  never  forgot  to  lock 
the  doors,  bar  and  bell  the  windows,  at  night.  Her  clothing  cost 
nothing,  and  was  always  neat,  so  well  was  it  washed,  so  neatly  was 
it  mended,  darned  and  patched.  As  she  was  denied  coals,  she 
•washed  the  house  linen  and  her  own  garments  in  cold  water. 

When  winter  set  in,  Joanna  found  means  of  economising  that 
had  not  entered  the  brain  of  Lazarus.  Charitable  people  had 
instituted  a  soup-kitchen.  The  girl  had  gone  thither  with  her 
mother  in  their  abject  poverty.  She  went  there  now  clothed  in 
rags,  and  brought  away  sufficient  nourishing  broth  to  form  the 
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staple  of  her  own  and  her  master's  dinner.  Some  potatoes  and 
bread  completed  the  meal.  No  one  supposed  that  the  wretched 
girl  with  worn  face  and  appealing  eyes  was  the  maid-of-all-work  to 
the  rich  Jew  pawnbroker  and  money-lender  of  the  Barbican. 

Joanna  had  dark  hair  and  large  shining  dark  eyes  too  big  for 
her  face  ;  the  face  was  thin  and  sharp,  but  well  cut.  She  was  but 
twelve  years  old,  therefore  only  a  child  ;  but  the  face  was  full  of 
precocious  shrewdness.  The  eyes  twinkled,  gleamed,  flashed. 
Wonderful  eyes,  knowing  eyes,  without  softness  in  them;  eyes 
that  saw  everything,  measured  and  valued  everything,  that  went 
into  those  she  encountered  and  found  out  their  weakness.  Her  face 
was  without  colour,  but  the  skin  was  clear  and  transparent. 

*  Who  and  what  are  you,  my  child  ?  '  asked  a  charitable  woman 
once  at  the  soup-kitchen. 

'  I'm  a  pawn — Six  hundred  and  seventeen  ! '  she  replied,  and 
disappeared. 


CHAPTER  IY. 


SEVEN  months  after  Joanna  had  been  left  in  pawn  with  Mr. 
Lazarus,  the  Yorkshire  skipper  was  again  in  Plymouth  with  a 
load  of  coals  from  Groole.  He  came  to  the  shop  to  see  the  girl, 
and  tell  her  about  her  mother.  Captain  Hull — that  was  his  name — 
had  bad  news  to  communicate.  Mrs.  Rosevere  had  probably 
caught  cold  from  her  immersion,  when  she  tried  to  drown  herself, 
and  on  her  voyage  northward  had  been  taken  ill.  On  reaching 
Groole,  she  was  carried  on  shore  and  sent  to  the  nearest  hospital, 
where  she  had  been  pronounced  ill  with  rheumatic  fever. 

After  that  Mr.  Hull  had  been  to  Belgium  for  iron.  There  had 
been  a  strike  at  Middlesborough,  and  the  furnaces  had  been  let 
out,  and  the  ironmasters  had  executed  their  contracts  by  pur- 
chasing their  iron  at  Verviers.  When  next  Captain  Hull  came  to 
Groole  and  inquired  after  the  woman,  he  learned  that  she  had  been 
discharged,  but  whither  she  had  gone,  and  what  was  her  pre- 
sent address,  he  was  unable  to  ascertain.  Joanna  was  much 
troubled.  She  had  a  tender  spot  in  her  heart.  She  was  passionately 
devoted  to  her  mother.  Not  a  line  had  reached  her  from  Mrs. 
Rosevere.  Whether  she  were  alive  or  dead  she  could  not  tell.  She 
cried  bitterly  at  night  under  the  counter,  and  could  not  sleep  for 
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sobs.  But  she  did  not  allow  the  skipper  to  see  her  tears.  She 
shook  and  turned  white  when  he  told  his  tale,  and  then  fled  to  the 
kitchen  to  conceal  her  emotion. 

6  Ah  ! '  said  the  pawnbroker,  when  she  had  disappeared,  '  this  is 
my  fate.  I  advanced  ten  shillings  on  the  child,  and  now  she  is 
thrown  on  my  hands.  This  is  the  second  time  this  sort  of  thing 
has  occurred — before  it  was  white  mice.' 

'  What  about  the  white  mice  ? ' 

*  I  advanced  money  on  a  couple  of  white  mice  to  a  schoolboy, 
and  was  not  repaid.     I  had  to  feed  those  mice  for  weeks,  and  they 
cost  me  a  fortune.     I  put  them  in  the  window,  but,  though  it 
bi  ought   all  the  Barbican  children  to  the  glass,  there  came  no 
buyer.     At  last  I  was  forced  to  drown  them,  to  be  rid  of  the  daily 
burden  of  their  maintenance.    The  law  won't  let  me  deal  like  that 
with  children.      I'll  never  advance  money  on  live  animals  again — 
never.     I've  been  bitten  twice,  once  by  the  mice,  now  by  the  girl. 
Ten  shillings !     I  gave  a  half-sovereign  in  gold.    I  shall  never  see 
the  colour  of  the  coin  again.' 

'  Now,  Mr.  Lazarus,  speak  nobut  the  truth.  You  gave  ne'er  a 
penny  in  cash.  It  was  all  took  out  in  clothes.' 

'  Was  it  ?  Dear  me,  I  had  forgot.  Well,  it  does  not  matter. 
I  made  a  bad  bargain.  The  creature  eats  with  a  voracity  perfectly 
appalling.  Did  you  ever  see  a  cow  or  a  horse  in  a  meadow,  how 
it  goes  on,  never  stopping  ?  It  is  just  the  same  with  this  child. 
The  cost  of  her  food  is  frightful,  the  cost  of  her  clothes  sickening. 
She  outgrows  her  dresses  as  fast  as  they  are  fitted  on  her.  Why 
did  I  take  her  ?  Why  was  I  such  a  fool  ?  This  is  what  comes  of 
having  a  feeling  heart.  Take  her  away,  Mr.  Hull,  take  her  away, 
chuck  her  as  ballast  into  the  bilge-water  in  your  hold.  I've  had 
her  seven  months,  now  it  is  your  turn.' 

'  I — I ! '  stammered  the  good-natured  skipper,  '  I  am  nae 
responsible  for  t'  little  lass.' 

'  You  are.  You  sent  her  here.  Your  persuaded  the  mother 
to  put  her  with  me,  and  offered  her  a  place  in  your  vessel.  As  you 
took  the  mother,  you're  part  bound  for  the  child.  Now  I've  had 
enough  of  her  gorging  herself  on  butcher's  meat,  and  swilling 
bottled  ale,  and  burning  candles  at  both  ends,  and  flaunting  in 
silks  and  satins.' 

4  None  so  much  o'  t'  latter,  I  take  it,  Mr.  Lazarus.' 

*  Only  on   Sundays,  I  allow.     But,  consider,  Mr.  Hull,  a  child 
can  neither  be  clothed  in  nor  on  nothing.     You,  by  the  cut  of 
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you,  I  take  to  be  a  married  man,  and  know  what  the  cost  of  dressing 
children  comes  to.' 

4  This  is  but  one  bairn.' 

6 1  know  that ;  but  this  child  is  a  girl,  and  girls  cost  more  in 
clothes  than  boys.' 

'  Shoo  works  for  you.'  ;  T, 

4  Works  !  Not  she — Loiters  about  the  Barbican  playing  with 
the  boys  and  girls  at  hopscotch  and  prisoners'  base.  Works !  I've 
paid  for  her  schooling.' 

c  Does  she  go  to  t'  National  school  ? ' 

6  National  school ! '  j  eered  the  Jew.  '  A  first-rate  private  school. 
She  is  slow  at  learning.  I  wish  I  could  extract  from  her  sufficient 
work  to  pay  for  her  schooling.  Take  her  away.  I'll  turn  her  out 
of  doors  if  you  don't.  Not  under  half-a-sovereign  would  I  consent 
to  retain  her.' 

Mr.  Hull  considered  for  a  while,  then  thrust  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  and  drew  forth  some  money.  'If  this  be  but  a  matter  o' 
brass,'  he  said,  Hake  it.  But  I  tell  thee,  I  don't  acknowledge  the 
responsibility.' 

4  Very  well,'  said  the  Jew,  '  I've  a  feeling  heart,  and  I  accept 
the  trifle.  It  don't  cover  her  breakages.  I  had  as  beautiful  a 
pair  of  oriental  jars  as  you  might  wish  to  see.  They  were  worth 
fifty  pounds.  The  child  knocked  one  over  with  a  broom.  What 
did  she  have  a  broom  in  her  hand  for  ?  Cobwebs !  Cobwebs  don't 
hurt.  Spiders  break  no  china.  Brooms  does.  Now  there  is  but 
one  jar  remaining,  and  that  is  worth  seven-and-six,  because  the 
pair  is  broken.  That  is  a  loss  to  a  poor  man.  Take  seven-and- 
six  from  fifty  pounds,  and  it  leaves  forty-nine  pounds  twelve  and 
six.  You  wouldn't  like  to  lose  forty-nine  pounds  twelve  and  six  of 
a  morning,  would  you,  Mr.  Hull  ?  You  see  what  sacrifices  one 
makes  through  having  a  feeling  heart.  Mr.  Hull,  I'll  take  the 
money,  and  set  it  off  against  the  breakages:  you  contribute  ten 
shillings  and  I  forty-nine  pounds  twelve  and  six.' 

Mr.  Hull  grew  red,  and  fumbled  in  his  pocket.  '  Dang  it ! '  said 
he, '  here's  another  half-sovereign.' 

'Thank  you,  captain,  thank  you.  You  understand,  it  don't 
release  her  from  pawn.  The  mother  pawned  her,  and  has  the 
ticket.' 

6  Oh,  I  don't  want  t'  bairn  out.  Keep  her  till  her  mother 
redeems  her.  I'm  a'most  feared  though  t'  old  lass  is  dead.  Shoo 
were  but  a  weakly  creetur'  at  best.' 
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6  I'll  keep  her  till  then,'  said  Lazarus,  and  added  to  himself, 
'  I  wouldn't  do  without  her  for  five-and-twenty  pounds.' 

As  Mr.  Lazarus  said,  Joanna  was  at  school,  and  the  school  was 
the  private  establishment  of  Mr.  Lazarus,  in  which  he  was  head 
rnd  second  master  and  usher  rolled  into  one,  and  in  which  she 
was  the  only  scholar.  Consequently  on  her  was  concentrated  the 
full  teaching  power  of  the  academy.  She  knew  her  letters  and 
c  ould  sum  when  she  came  there,  but  her  knowledge  of  men  and 
the  world  was  rudimentary.  This  was  the  speciality  of  Mr. 
Lazarus's  teaching.  Under  his  tuition  she  rapidly  acquired  an  in- 
sight into  the  shady  ways  of  the  world  and  acquaintance  with  the 
skeletons  in  the  cupboards  of  a  good  many  houses  in  Plymouth. 

Joanna  also  gained  insight  into  her  master's  business,  and 
i  nfolded  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  it.  The  business  was  one  that 
ramified  in  all 'directions,  a  fungous,  cancerous  growth  with  fibres 
extracting  nutriment  from  every  social  bed. 

Mr.  Lazarus  visited  extravagant  ladies  at  their  homes,  and  lent 
them  money  on  their  diamonds.  He  gave  out  coppers  on  the  flat- 
irons  of  drunken  washerwomen.  He  took  the  gold  repeaters  of 
officers  and  the  tools  of  artisans.  He  lent  money  on  bills  of  sale, 
notes  of  hand,  and  post-obits.  He  was  yielding  about  renewals. 

The  house  was  crowded  from  garret  to  cellar  with  articles  of 
every  description  on  which  money  had  been  advanced,  or  which 
had  been  seized  in  default  of  payment.  A  retentive  memory  was 
in  demand  to  recollect  where  anything  was,  when  wanted  by  a 
depositor,  who  came,  money  in  hand,  to  release  it ;  to  know  what 
pledges  had  lapsed,  and  when,  without  hunting  them  out  of  the 
hdger. 

Dealers  of  various  kinds  visited  Mr.  Lazarus:  slop-shop  men  to 
purchase  a  lot  of  secondhand  clothing,  curiosity  dealers  to  over- 
haul his  china  and  engravings,  jewellers  for  his  watches  and  rings 
and  bracelets,  furniture-makers  to  buy  up  cracked  mahogany- 
veneered  chests  of  drawers  for  conversion  into  Florentine  antiques 
by  coating  them  with  Dutch  marquetry. 

Thus  the  goods  in  Mr.  Lazarus's  establishment  went  into  cir- 
culation. Old  things  went  and  new  came.  But  there  always 
remained  some  deposit  which  no  tide  swept  away,  and  which  lay  as 
a  burden  on  the  Jew's  mind.  The  articles  occupied  space  and  were 
unsaleable.  Joanna  applied  her  mind  to  the  solution  of  this 
di  fficulty,  and  showed  a  rare  sagacity  in  con  verting  them  into  usable, 

therefore  saleable  goods,  and  thus  launching  them. 
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As  Joanna  grew  up,  and  grew  into  the  business,  she  exhibited 
a  rare  talent  in  negotiating  with  both  sellers  and  purchasers.  She 
did  not  become  the  right  hand  of  Lazarus,  only  because  he  had  no 
right  hand.  Even  he,  with  his  long  experience,  was  unable  to 
surpass  her  in  disparagement  of  articles  offered ,  in  shaming  a  poor 
pledger  into  yielding  them  for  a  trifle.  The  expressions  she  threw 
into  her  face,  the  scorn  that  quivered  in  her  finger-tips,  the  keenness 
of  eyesight  that  overlooked  no  defect,  cowed  the  spirit  of  the 
pledger,  and  took  the  value  out  of  the  piece  of  goods  before  a 
word  was  spoken.  On  the  other  hand,  in  treating  with  dealers, 
her  genius,  was  equally  conspicuous.  She  praised  the  articles, 
dexterously  disguised  their  defects, 'flattered  and  cajoled  the  pur- 
chasers, and  sent  them  away  to  find  that  they  had  been  over- 
reached. But  what  delighted  Joanna  especially  was  to  have  to  do 
with  an  amateur  antiquary  or  china  fancier:  then  she  became 
simplicity  itself,  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  real  value  of  rare 
articles,  and  she  sent  the  greenhorns  off  deluding  themselves  that 
they  had  secured  treasures  <  in  a  poky  out-of-the-way  odds-and- 
ends  shop,'  when  they  had  paid  heavy  gold  for  utter  rubbish. 

Joanna,  as  has  been  said,  developed  admirable  skill  in  turning- 
unsaleable  goods  into  articles  of  commerce.  We  give  one  in- 
stance. Mr.  Lazarus  was  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
purchasing,  at  a  low  figure,  a  large  number  of  scarlet  uniforms 
slightly  damaged  and  discoloured.  No  one  would  buy  the  red- 
cloth  jackets.  Joanna  unpicked  them,  sent  them  into  the  dye- 
vat,  and  with  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  needle  and  black  thread 
converted  them  into  fashionable  short  coats.  The  breast  of  one 
made  the  tail  of  another. 

The  demand  for  Mr.  Lazarus's  Kinking,  Lome,  and  Brighton 
suits,  at  a  price  with  which  the  ready-made  dealers  could  not 
compete,  soon  exceeded  the  supply. 

When  one  of  H.M.  vessels  was  put  in  commission  the  mess 
was  furnished  with  new  linen,  plate,  china,  glass.  When  dis- 
charged— sometimes  at  the  end  of  a  few  months- -everything  was 
sold  off  at  miserably  low  prices.  Mr.  Lazarus  was  a  large  and 
constant  purchaser  at  these  sales.  Sometimes  he  took  the  entire 
lot  in  a  lump,  by  negotiation,  without  auction.  Then  he  and 
Joanna  went  over  all  the  acquisitions  with  care.  The  markings 
were  removed  from  the  linen.  If  the  tablecloths  were  much  cut, 
they  were  converted  into  napkins ;  if  slightly  injured,  Joanna 
darned  and  disguised  the  cuts.  The  plate  was  subjected  to  much 
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polishing,  till  it  bore  the  appearance  of  new,  or  was  redipped  and 
sold  as  new — possibly  to  the  same  vessel  when  recommissioned. 
The  glass  was  sorted  into  complete  lots  ;  the  knives  and  china 
found  their  way  among  the  poor. 

In  their  views  of  life  Joanna  and  her  master  agreed  perfectly ; 
tut  then  Joanna's  mind  had  been  formed  by  Mr.  Lazarus,  and 
she  drank  in  his  doctrines  as  freely  as  he  let  her  drink  water. 


Mr.  Lazarus  was  a  conscientious  man  in  a  way.  He  instructed 
Joanna  in  morals.  He  taught  her  that  great  sin  would  lie  at  her 
door  if  she  acted  towards  himself  dishonestly,  and  untruthfully 
and  wastefully. 

They  had  ample  opportunity  for  exchanging  ideas  whilst 
fc  ather-picking. 

The  pawnbroker  received  many  pillows  and  bed-tyes  as 
pledges.  When  he  did  so  he  slit  them  at  a  seam,  put  in  his 
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hand  and  extracted  feathers ;  from  a  pillow  he  withdrew  one 
handful,  from  a  bed  four.  In  their  place  he  put  hay,  so  as  not  to 
alter  their  weight.  Then  Joanna  sewed  up  the  seams  so  neatly 
that  it  could  not  be  told  they  had  been  opened ;  and  the  feathers 
were  stored  in  chests  to  be  sold  at  tenpence  per  pound.  Whilst 
thus  engaged  Joanna  and  her  master  discussed  the  world,  the 
profligacy  of  the  rich,  the  meanness  of  the  poor,  the  greed  of  rival 
pawnbrokers,  the  universal  corruption  of  men  and  morals. 

What  was  the  world  coming  to,  when  debtors  bolted  to 
America,  and  when  those  on  whose  furniture  Mr.  Lazarus  had 
made  advances  4  flitted  '  by  moonlight,  leaving  him  out  of  pocket, 
without  power  of  recovery  ?  What  was  the  world  coming  to,  when 
the  police  poked  their  noses  into  his  shop,  and  found  there  stolen 
goods,  which  they  carried  off,  in  spite  of  his  having  paid  hard  cash 
for  them,  or  were  extortionate  in  their  demand  for  palm-greasing, 
to  overlook  the  purchases  ?  What  was  the  world  coming  to,  when 
charitable  institutions  were  allowed  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
distressed — clothing-clubs,  coal-clubs,  savings'  banks — and  hold 
them  back  from  flying  to  their  proper  refuge,  the  Golden  Balls  ? 
What  was  the  world  coming  to,  when  the  Jews  were  becoming  so 
numerous  and  so  unscrupulous  as  to  interfere  with  one  another's 
business  ?  And  what  was  the  world  coming  to,  when  Gentiles 
were  becoming  a  match  for  Jews  in  plucking  the  geese,  and 
shearing  the  silly  sheep,  that  asked  to  be  plucked  and  shorn  ? 

Thus  Joanna  grew  up  under  this  schooling,  and  the  teaching 
became  the  grain  of  her  mind.  There  was  natural  aptitude  to 
receive  it,  but  the  aptitude  was  that  of  an  active,  eager,  intelli- 
gent mind,  ready  to  assimilate  any  instruction  given  it,  with 
daily  opportunity  for  testing  and  exercising  it. 

She  was  entirely  without  sympathy  with  her  fellows.  She 
looked  upon  men  as  the  prey  on  which  the  clever  lived ;  they 
were  fair  game  when  brought  within  reach  through  necessity  or 
imbecility.  Of  human  nature  she  had  a  low  opinion,  but  she  was 
brought  into  contact  with  no  noble  specimens. 

Lazarus  was  without  tenderness  towards  her ;  she  grew  up 
with  no  one  to  love,  no  one  to  love  her,  consequently  there  was 
no  sympathy,  pity,  softness  about  her.  The  one  leading  motive 
of  Lazarus's  life  seemed  to  be  Individualism.  He  thought,  worked 
only  for  himself.  He  concerned  himself  about  no  one ;  he  was 
indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  mankind.  His  code  of  ethics  was 
based  on  self.  That  was  right  which  did  him  good,  that  was  wrong 
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which  did  him  harm.  He  insisted  to  Joanna  that  the  secret  of 
success  lay  in  rigidly  attending  to  self-interest ;  that  the  failures 
of  men  were  due  to  their  yielding  to  their  good-nature,  to  their 
vibration  between  self-interest  and  the  care  for  others. 

-Thus  passed  several  years.  Joanna  grew  in  stature,  and  her 
mind  accommodated  itself  to  what  was  exacted  of  it.  She  became 
indispensable  to  her  master,  but  he  was  too  shrewd  to  let  her  see 
how  highly  he  appreciated  her.  No  further  news  reached  the 
"oarbican  about  her  mother.  The  skipper  no  more  returned  to 
Ply  mouth. 

Still  Joanna  clung  to  the  belief  that  her  mother  lived,  and 
would  return  and  redeem  her  before  the  lapse  of  the  seven  years. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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No  idea  of  the  working  of  the  old  fire  establishment  of  London,  in 
the  days  before  its  organisation  by  Mr.  Braidwood,  can  be  better 
conveyed  than  by  watching  the  volunteers  (who  have  enthusias- 
tically taken  upon  themselves  the  guardianship  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  their  fellow-citizens  from  fire)  at  exercise  in  a  country 
town ;  either  when  they  dauntlessly  throw  their  escape  ladders 
against  the  blank  wall  of  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  the  butcher 
with  weak  knees,  swarming  halfway  in  trepidation,  has  himself  to 
be  rescued  by  the  hairdresser  in  the  helmet  of  his  predecessor  ;  or 
when,  at  the  call  of  their  chief,  the  popular  Tory  squire,  they  rattle 
out  two  miles  on  the  highway  and  turn  their  hose  on  to  his  lawn- 
tennis  court,  where,  in  the  long  summer  drought,  there  are  cracks 
yawning  like  the  gulf  of  Curtius.  They  have  not  been  thus  out 
together  in  force  since  the  squire's  eldest  son  came  of  age,  when 
they  startled  his  guests  at  the  ball  by  putting  in  an  appearance  at 
midnight  with  full  steam  and  Bengal  lights ;  but  that  does  not  pre- 
vent them  from  sitting  the  engine  as  though  they  were  accustomed 
to  it,  and  not  as  though  they  were  as  usual  coming  for  orders,  nor 
from  running  about  with  axes  and  wrenches  and  getting  in  each 
other's  way,  just  as  though  there  were  really  a  disaster  imminent, 
and  they  were  likely  to  be  of  use.  The  engine  is  driven  down  to 
the  pond,  and  the  hose  is  laid  across  the  fields  up  to  the  tennis- 
court  ;  the  chief,  in  a  silver  helmet,  ruefully  inspects  from  a  dis- 
tance the  grandes  eaux  squirting  from  the  lengths,  which  are  split 
every  half-dozen  yards ;  the  maids  look  on  from  the  shrubbery, 
occasionally  fired  at  by  Tom  Boxer,  of  the  <  Eed  Lion,'  who  directs 
the  water ;  and  though  it  is  true  that  from  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  drive  to  the  clenching  of  the  last  length  of  hose 
there  is  an  interval  almost  large  enough  in  which  to  burn  down  the 
house  and  begin  to  think  of  arrangements  for  rebuilding  it,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  do  the  tennis-court  good  and  provide 
much  innocent  amusement.  When  their  labours  are  over,  and 
the  engine  has  ceased  to  palpitate  down  by  the  pond,  they  go  to 
supper  in  the  servants'  hall,  and  there  to  a  late  hour  may  be  heard 
echoing  the  melodies  of  Tom  Boxer,  and  the  halting  murmurs  of 
speech-making.  They  return  in  the  early  morning  smojdng 
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cigars,  their  helmets  in  their  laps,  and  it  is  only  late  in  the  afternoon 
;hat  one  or  two  of  the  most  energetic  find  time  to  go  and  clean  the 
engine.  This  brief  and  actual  sketch  of  a  volunteer  fire  brigade 
in  the  country,  though  scarcely  parallel  in  all  its  incidents,  will  yet 
.ifford  some  idea  of  the  arrangements  and  discipline  upon  which  the 
metropolis  was  dependent  for  the  extinction  of  its  conflagrations 
before  the  formation  of  the  London  Fire  Establishment  in  1833. 

The  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  of  which  Captain  Shaw  is,  and 
has  been  since  its  formation,  the  chief  officer,  is  nineteen  years 
old,  having  been  called  into  existence  by  the  28  &  29  Viet.  c.  90, 
an  January  1,  1866,  two  hundred  years  after  the  Great  Fire. 
Of  the  measures  taken  for  the  suppression  of  that  stupendous 
conflagration,  the  only  appliance  with  which  we  are  concerned  as 
it  all  approaching  modern  gear  was  a  squirt  of  three  feet  long, 
capable  of  discharging  half  a  gallon  of  water ;  an  instrument  pre- 
sumably of  some  service,  since  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1668  one 
was  ordered  to  be  kept  in  every  ward,  and  for  the  working  of  which 
the  alderman  of  that  ward  was  made  directly  responsible.  If  he 
•lid  not  set  it  in  action  himself  he  was  at  any  rate  bound  to  see  it 
lone,  as  nowadays  the  sheriff,  who  has  always  been  held  responsible 
For  the  execution  of  criminals,  must  either  himself  discharge  the 
last  office  of  the  law  or  provide  an  efficient  substitute.  This  squirt 
was  the  first  step  towards  fire-engines  in  England,  though  for 
some  few  years  they  had  been  already  known  in  Germany ;  for  in 
1657  Hautsch  of  Nuremberg  invented  a  kind  of  sledge  water- 
cistern,  the  pumps  of  which  were  worked  by  twenty  or  thirty 
men,  a  machine  subsequently  improved  upon  by  the  brothers  Ver 
Heyden  of  Amsterdam,  when  in  1672  they  introduced  the  flexible 
hose,  the  whole  the  prototype  of  the  manual  fire-engine  still  in  use. 
Of  these  cumbrous  German  arrangements  the  insurance  companies, 
dating  in  this  country  from  1681,  were  the  first  to  avail  them- 
selves, beginning  with  the  Hand  in  Hand  in  1699,  and  in  1720 
including  the  Sun,  the  Union,  the  Westminster,  the  London,  and 
the  Eoyal  Exchange,  all  of  which  by  that  time  had  men  of  their 
own,  and  engines  amounting  altogether  to  thirty.  In  the  mean- 
time, by  an  act  of  1707  each  parish  was  directed  to  keep  a  fire- 
engine,  and  a  system  of  fire  rewards  was  created  for  the  first  three 
to  arrive  on  the  spot — 30s.  for  the  first,  20s.  for  the  second,  10s. 
for  the  third,  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  10s.  for  the  first  turncock. 
In  1774,  by  the  14  Geo.  III.  c.  78  there  were  required  to  be  in  every 
parish  two  engines,  one  large  and  one  small,  a  leathern  pipe  and 
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fire  ladders,  the  whole  under  the  management  of  the  beadle  and 
charity  boys,  of  whom,  when  at  work,  George  Cruikshank  has  made 
a  well-known  drawing.  How  far  the  Act  was  enforced  there  is 
nothing  to  show,  for  there  is  no  record  of  prosecution,  indictment, 
or  penalties.  The  attendance  of  the  engines  was  not  compulsory 
outside  of  their  own  parish,  and  indeed  the  whole  appears  to  have 
been  for  many  years  practically  a  dead  letter,  with  the  exception 
of  Hackney,  where  a  brigade  was  maintained  by  a  halfpenny  rate 
at  a  cost  of  5001.  a  year;,  for  when  in  1866  the  present  brigade 
was  formed,  there  were  only  about  half-a-dozen  engines  out  of 
some  nominal  hundreds  taken  over  by  the  Board  of  Works  as 
likely  to  be  of  any  use.  These  Acts  of  1707  and  1774  applied 
only  within  the  bills  of  mortality.  For  the  outlying  parishes,  the 
Lighting  and  Watching  Act  was  provided  in  1833,  applicable  to 
the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

In  this  imperfect  manner,  by  the  voluntary  services  of  the  in- 
surance companies  and  the  unpractised  efforts  of  the  beadle  and 
charity  boys,  the  fires  of  ever-spreading  London  were  in  some 
degree  held  in  check  ;  not  without  disputes  and  rivalries,  some- 
times even  culminating  in  combat ;  for  the  men  employed  by  one 
company  would  not  infrequently  withdraw  their  engines  on  dis- 
covering that  the  house  ablaze  paid  its  premiums  to  another,  and 
the  parish  hastening  to  deserve  the  first  arrival-money  would  occa- 
sionally have  to  win  its  way  to  the  scene  amid  a  storm  of  blows 
from  its  neighbour.  Still  the  system,  with  all  its  absurdities,  held 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  until  its  inefficiency  grew  so 
glaring  and  the  expense  to  each  company  so  great  that  in  1808 
Sir  Martin  Eden,  chairman  of  the  Globe  Insurance  Office,  at- 
tempted a  co-operation  which  unfortunately  failed ;  it  was  suc- 
cessfully effected,  however,  by  Mr.  Bell  Forde,  director  of  the  Sun, 
when  in  1825  the  Sun,  the  Union,  and  the  Royal  Exchange  com- 
bined their  engines  and  firemen  to  work  according  to  fixed  rules 
— a  union  gradually  joined  by  the  others,  until  by  the  year  1833 
most  of  the  companies  of  any  account  had  given  in  their  adhesion 
to  the  scheme.  This  force,  known  as  the  London  Fire  Establish- 
ment, was  organised  and  commanded  by  Mr.  James  Braidwood, 
at  the  time  firemaster  at  Edinburgh,  who  retained  his  command 
until  he  was  unfortunately  killed,  in  June  1861,  at  the  great  fire 
at  Cotton's  Wharf,  Tooley  Street,  by  which,  in  addition  to  the 
loss  of  several  lives,  property  to  the  amount  of  one  million  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  was  totally  destroyed. 
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On  January  1,  1833,  the  establishment,  governed  by  a  com- 
mittee formed  of  directors  appointed  by  all  the  companies  which 
joined  the  partnership,  consisted  of  seventy- six  officers  and  men, 
and  nineteen  stations,  and  at  its  greatest  strength  never  amounted 
to  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  men  with  forty-five 
engines ;  their  duties  lay  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  square 
miles,  and  the  guardianship  of  property  entrusted  to  them  was 
variously  estimated  at  from  nine  hundred  to  fourteen  hundred 
millions  of  pounds.  Nor  were  their  efforts  necessarily  confined  to 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty  square  miles,  for  there  are  instances 
on  record  of  men  having  been  sent  on  one  occasion  to  Dover  and 
on  another  to  Bristol.  The  expense  of  the  establishment,  at  first 
8,000£.  a  year,  rose,  in  1861,  when  Captain  Shaw  succeeded  Mr. 
Braidwood,  to  25,000£.,  at  which  it  remained  until  1865,  the  last 
year  of  the  collective  working  of  the  insurance  companies.  The 
money  was  derived  from  a  rate  levied  on  the  contributing  com- 
panies in  proportion  to  their  several  annual  insurances. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  note  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  esta- 
blishment, the  petty  jealousies  and  rivalries,  the  secession  of 
some  of  the  companies  and  the  indifference  of  others,  but  there 
are  one  or  two  points  connected  with  its  development  which  can- 
not be  altogether  passed  over.  In  1852,  steam  power  was  first 
adopted  in  the  brigade  to  work  one  of  the  two  engines  that  lay 
in  barges  on  the  river  for  extinguishing  fires  in  the  large  ware- 
Louses  on  the  banks.  In  1855,  a  powerful  steam  floating  engine 
was  constructed  and  the  manual  floating  engines  were  abandoned. 
In  1860,  a  land  steam  engine  was  constructed,  at  first  hired 
monthly,  but  eventually  purchased.  The  steam  fire-engine  had 
been  actually  invented  about  thirty  years  before,  or  rather  one 
had  been  made  from  the  model  of  a  Mr.  Braithwaite  in  1830; 
but,  whether  from  apathy  or  ignorance,  the  public  authorities  did 
not  adopt  it.  Whatever  its  faults  of  weight  and  complication 
may  have  been,  it  must  have  been  at  least  a  sound  and  trust- 
worthy machine ;  for  we  are  told  that  after  its  neglect  in  this 
country  it  was  carried  over  to  Germany,  where  it  was  worked 
down  in  a  coal  mine  every  day  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and,  for 
anything  that  is  known,  may  be  working  there  still. 

In  the  year  1861,  it  began  to  be  clear  that,  however  great 
the  efficiency  of  the  brigade,  yet  in  the  face  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  metropolis  and  the  consequent  alarming  increase  of 
the  number  of  fires  (in  1833,  458  ;  in  1861,  1,183),  a  large 
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extension  of  the  scheme  would  be  required,  the  expense  of  which 
would  necessarily  fall  on  the  insurance  companies  to  a  much 
greater  amount  than  they  would  be  willing  to  bear;  and  in 
the  early  part  of  1864,  after  some  preliminary  correspondence, 
a  formal  notice  was  sent  to  the  Home  Office,  stating  that  the 
companies  had  decided  to  discontinue  the  London  Fire-Engine 
Establishment.  Thirty  years  before,  after  the  great  fire  at  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  companies  had  written  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  at  that  time  Premier,  pointing  out  that  the  brigade 
was  maintained  in  the  special  interest  of  the  insurance  offices, 
and  that,  if  two  fires  should,  at  the  same  time,  require  the  ser- 
vices of  the  men,  preference  would  be  given  to  the  property 
insured,  to  the  possible  destruction  of  government  or  other  public 
buildings.  It  was  suggested  that  the  parochial  engines  should 
be  inspected  by  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  be  repaired  and  ren- 
dered efficient,  and  that  when  doing  duty  at  a  fire  they  should  be 
placed  under  one  head.  To  all  of  which  the  Duke  replied  that, 
while  not  denying  that  the  arrangements  proposed  by  the  fire 
insurance  companies  might  in  some  cases  have  beneficial  results, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  Government  interference  would  probably 
cause  private  and  parochial  exertions  to  be  relaxed. 

The  great  fire  in  Tooley  Street  not  only  proved  a  great 
pecuniary  loss  to  the  companies,  but  showed  conclusively  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  the  force  to  cope  with  fires  of  such  magni- 
tude— a  force  which,  concentrated  to  bear  on  a  radius  of  three 
miles  from  the  Eoyal  Exchange,  where  the  most  valuable  insured 
property  was  situate,  and  within  which  area  the  companies  had 
most  to  fear  from  loss  by  fire,  was  powerless  to  protect  the  huge 
warehouses  being  constantly  built  in  all  parts  of  London.  An 
application  was,  in  consequence,  made  to  Grovernment  in  1862, 
and  Sir  George  Grey,  the  Home  Secretary,  was  informed  that  the 
companies  could  no  longer  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
metropolis  from  fire;  that  they  considered  it  no  more  a  part  of 
their  duty  to  protect  life  and  property  from  destruction  by  fire 
than  to  guard  them  against  thieves  and  murderers ;  that  London 
was  the  only  great  city  in  the  world  utterly  dependent  on 
voluntary  means  for  the  extinction  of  fires  without  either  govern- 
ment aid  or  local  rates  to  aid  in  that  object ;  and  they  finally 
expressed  their  intention  of  discontinuing  the  maintenance  of  the 
Establishment  at  an  early  date.  They  also  intimated  their 
willingness  to  transfer  gratuitously  the  existing  stations,  engines, 
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and  appliances  (subsequently  valued  at  18,198£.)  to  such  authority 
as  Government  might  appoint.  In  February  of  the  same  year 
a  committee  of  the  House  sat,  who  recommended  the  formation 
of  a  brigade  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Police,  the  area  of  the  new  arrangements  to  be  confined 
within  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works;  adding  the  suggestion  that  no  legislative  enactments 
should  be  made  to  prevent  the  maintenance  of  fire  brigades  at 
the  cost  of  owners  of  large  properties,  such  as  the  docks,  nor  the 
special  protection  that  should  be  afforded  by  owners  of  goods 
peculiarly  exposed  to  risk  of  fire. 

Captain  Shaw  was  naturally  the  authority  applied  to  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  committee,  and,  at  the  request 
of  Sir  George  Grey,  he  prepared  an  estimate  for  the  new  brigade 
which,  at  the  cost  of  70,OOOL  a  year,  was  to  provide  for  six  dis- 
tricts, with  574  men,  330  engines,  and  157  stations.  This  was 
objected  to  as  excessive,  and  accordingly  another  was  prepared 
which  arranged  for  416  men,  140  engines,  and  95  stations  at  a 
cost  of  52,000^.  a  year.  To  this  again  Sir  George  Grey  replied 
that  the  Government  was  not  prepared  to  sanction  any  scheme 
above  the  cost  of  50,000^.;  that  in  that  case  they  would  be  willing 
to  contribute  annually  10,000£.  for  the  protection  of  government 
buildings ;  and  they  requested  Captain  Shaw  to  keep  within  that 
limit.  The  final  estimate  was  prepared  on  those  lines,  and,  at 
the  cost  of  50,000/.  a  year,  arranged  for  277  men,  129  engines, 
and  89  stations;  the  expense  being  defrayed  (besides  the  10,0001. 
contributed  by  Government)  by  a  house-rate  of  a  halfpenny  in  the 
pound,  by  a  payment  from  the  insurance  companies  of  35£.  for 
every  million  of  property  insured  annually  in  the  metropolis,  by 
the  sums  realised  from  the  fines  imposed  on  occupiers  of  houses 
where  chimneys  catch  fire,  and  by  the  money  paid  for  special 
services  rendered  outside  the  metropolitan  area,  in  cases  of  dispute 
decided  summarily  by  two  justices  of  the  peace.  From  all  these 
varied  sources  the  income  of  the  brigade  is  now  estimated  at 
about  120,OOOZ.  • 

The  50,0001.  estimate  was  accepted,  and  on  January  1,  1866, 
the  London  Fire-Engine  Establishment  (which  in  its  thirty-three 
years  had  spent  530,545^.,  and  extinguished  29,069  fires)  ceased 
to,  exist,  and  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  took  its  place.  There 
was  at  first  some  difficulty  as  to  the  public  authority  to  whom 
the  superintendence  of  the  new  brigade  should  be  entrusted, 
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whether  to  the  police  with  their  area  of  700  square  miles,  equi- 
valent to  a  square  measuring  more  than  26  miles  on  each  side, 
and  extending  therefore  far  out  into  the  open  country  ;  or  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  with  an  area  of  120  square  miles, 
representing  a  district  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  Woolwich 
and  Chiswick,  on  the  north  by  Hampstead  and  part  of  Highgate, 
and  on  the  south  by  Eltham  and  Lee,  a  territory  about  equal  to 
a  square  measuring  11  miles  on  each  side.  The  difficulty  was 
solved  in  favour  of  the  Board  of  Works,  who  are  by  the  Act  of 
28  &  29  Viet.  c.  90  empowered  to  provide  and  maintain  an 
efficient  force  of  firemen  and  engines ;  to  equip  the  force  with  all 
necessary  appointments ;  to  purchase  land  and  buildings  for  fire- 
engine  stations ;  to  acquire,  on  equitable  terms,  all  the  brigade 
property  of  the  insurance  companies,  and,  where  likely  to  be 
useful,  of  the  parish  authorities ;  to  pay  all  necessary  salaries  and 
compensations ;  to  lay  down  regulations  for  the  working  of  the 
system ;  to  purchase  and  work  the  fire-escapes  of  the  admirable 
society  to  which  they  had  hitherto  belonged,  or  to  provide  a  new 
supply ;  and  to  give  something  like  police  authority  to  their  ser- 
vants when  engaged  in  extinguishing  fires.  These  provisions  are 
chiefly  administered  by  a  special  committee  of  one-third  of  the 
members  of  the  whole  board,  called  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  ; 
but  the  board  reserves  to  itself  the  final  settlement  of  the  larger 
questions,  such  as  the  amount  of  salaries,  the  purchase  of  fire- 
engines  and  the  erection  of  additional  stations,  and  from  time  to 
time  refers  other  matters  (e.g.  the  questions  of  superannuation 
and  hydrants)  to  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  new  brigade 
was,  in  accordance  with  their  powers,  to  acquire,  in  July  1867, 
the  charge  of  the  fire-escapes  which  had  been  previously  exercised 
by  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Life  from  Fire,  a  charitable 
association  whose  annual  expenses  of  about  8,000£.  a  year  were 
entirely  derived  from  collections.  The  brigade  took  over  ninety  of 
these  escapes,  which,  in  the  twenty-three  years  they  had  been  in  use, 
had  saved  more  than  a  thousand  lives.  There  are  now  no  less  than 
128  of  these  ladders  distributed  nightly  throughout  the  metro- 
polis, each  fully  equipped  with  all  necessary  appliances  and 
attended  by  a  thoroughly  trained  and  skilled  fireman,  visited  at 
regular  and  irregular  hours  by  a  responsible  officer.  No  separate 
computation  is  now  made  as  to  their  cost,  for  the  duties  with 
escape  and  engine  are  in  no  way  apart ;  but  it  is  estimated  that 
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the  total  cost  of  providing  escapes  and  men  amounts  yearly  to 
i8,OOOZ. 

From  the  day  of  its  formation  to  the  present  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  is  the  history  of  the 
untiring  energy  and  self-devotion  of  one  man — the  chief  officer — 
whose  example  has  been  so  completely  diffused  throughout  the  force 
i;hat  each  member  seems  to  have  acquired  something  of  each  of  his 
chiefs  remarkable  qualities,  and  to  be  a  Captain  Shaw  in  petto ;  and 
:.n  saying  that,  one  could  not  wish  to  speak  more  highly  of  the  men 
themselves.  A  day  and  a  night  spent  at  headquarters  will  do  more 

00  make  that  plain  than  the  reading  of  all  the  reports  and  all  the 
evidence  laid  before  all  the  committees  that  have  ever  sat  on  the 
subject;  but  before  the  visit  can  be  paid  and  the  present  perfection  of 
arrangements  appreciated,  some  regard  must  be  had  to  the  steps 
which  have  led  up  to  it. 

London  is  divided  for  fire  purposes  into  four  districts,  each 
garrisoned  with  180  or  140  men — a  force  strong  enough  to  deal 
with  the  individual  district  fires.  They  are  the  A,  comprising 
Westminster,  Kensington,  Bayswater,  and,  writing  roughly,  the 
whole  of  the  West  End ;  the  B,  the  centre,  including  the  City ; 

1  he  C,  the  East  End ;  and  the  D,  the  whole  of  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  in  which  the  headquarters  in  the  Southwark  Bridge 
road  are  situate.     Over  each  of  these  districts  there  is  a  superin- 
i  endent,  connected  with  headquarters  by  telegraph  and  in  most 
cases  by  telephone,  and  himself  connected  with  all  the  stations 
over  which  he  has  superintendence,  for  the  discipline  and  effici- 
ency of  which  he  is  directly  responsible  to  his  chief.     No  station, 
with  one  exception,  is  telegraphically  connected  with  another; 
every  order  passes  from  or  through  the  superintendent,  even  if 
}  ent  by  the  chief.     The  one  exception  is  in  favour  of  the  two 
nearest  stations  of  two  districts.   For  instance,  the  station  nearest 
in  district  A  is  connected  with  the  nearest  station  in  district  B 
{'nd   the   nearest   in   district   D,   but    the  connection   is   never 
made  use  of  unless  there  occur  a  fire  on  some  point  between,  in 
which  case  both  stations  communicate  and  turn  out.     The  con- 
nection is,  of  course,  also  employed  if  there  be  a  break-down  of 
communication,  such  as  frequently  occurs,  between  the  office  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  district  where  the  station  is  situate  and 
headquarters.     This  system  of  communication  by  telegraph  and 
telephone,  now  rapidly  approaching  completion,  is,  as  far  at  any 
]  ate  as  the  telephone  is  concerned,  the  growth  of  only  the  last 
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few  years,  for  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  1 880  that  the  Edison 
Company  gratuitously  established  telephonic  communication 
between  the  B,  C,  and  I)  districts  and  headquarters.  The  omis- 
sion of  the  A  district  (the  West  End)  was  caused  by  the  necessity 
of  laying  underground  wires,  an  expense  the  company  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  bear.  The  telephone  now  in  use  is  the  Gower- 
Bell,  for  the  postal  authorities,  from  whom  the  brigade  rent 
them,  do  not  appear  to  favour  the  Edison,  notwithstanding  that 
those  who  have  had  experience  of  both  describe  the  latter  as  the 
better. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  new  brigade,  all  messages  were  sent 
and  all  calls  were  made  by  runners,  a  class  of  men  and  boys 
depending  for  a  livelihood  almost  exclusively  on  this  precarious 
industry,  numbers  of  whom  might  have  been  seen  hanging  about 
the  most  important  of  the  stations.  They  did  not,  Captain  Shaw 
tells  us,  do  their  work  badly  as  far  as  they  were  concerned ;  that 
is  to  say,  when  they  got  a  message  to  deliver  from  one  station  to 
another  they  managed  to  deliver  it  in  about  the  shortest  time 
possible  under  the  circumstances,  generally  doing  half  a  mile  in  a 
little  over  three  minutes,  a  mile  in  about  eight  minutes,  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  about  fifteen,  and  so  on,  with  proportionately  de- 
creasing speed  for  longer  distances.  They  appear  to  have  been  of 
about  the  class  one  notices  in  autumn  padding  after  four-wheeled 
cabs  piled  with  baths  and  boxes.  Still,  however  fast  these 
gentry  might  run,  it  is  plain  that  a  long  time  elapsed  before  any 
considerable  force  could  be  brought  together  when  required,  and 
that  heavy  losses  occurred  in  consequence ;  nor  was  it  till  after 
long  waiting,  and  what  the  chief  officer  describes  as  '  intervals  of 
blank  despair,'  that  telegraphic  communication  with  alphabetical 
instruments  was  at  length  established  between  the  headquarter 
station  and  those  of  the  four  superintendents.  Then  followed, 
as  we  have  said,  the  extension  from  the  superintendents  to  all  the 
district  stations,  until  the  complete  system  at  present  in  use  was 
established  throughout  the  whole  brigade.  In  1880  many  of  the 
stations  were  surrounded  with  lines  of  call-points,  at  which  any 
one  can  ring  and  summon  the  engines  without  going  all  the  way 
to  the  station ;  and  this,  although  occasionally  harassing  the  fire- 
men with  false  alarms,  has  proved  on  the  whole  of  extraordinary 
utility.  Later  in  the  same  year  there  was  a  change  from  tele- 
graphs to  telephones,  the  most  beneficial  of  all.  There  is  some- 
thing touching  in  the  sound  of  these  bells  of  the  telephone 
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constantly  ringing  through  the  night,  signs  of  the  watchfulness  of 
those  who,  while  others  sleep,  unceasingly  guard  the  great  city. 
As  you  lie  awake  on  your  trestle  bed,  patiently  waiting  the  out- 
break of  fire — your  axe,  helmet,  and  boots  ready  by  your  side — 
they  recall,  though  not  perhaps  so  melodiously,  the  chiming  of 
the  innumerable  bells  in  Sevastopol,  whose  plaintive  tones  were 
borne  to  the  keen  senses  of  those  lying  watchful  in  the  trenches 
round  the  beleaguered  port.  The  bell  rings,  and  the  fireman  on 
duty  answers  it.  You  wait  while  he  listens,  hoping  the  affair  may 
be  in  the  neighbourhood  and  you  may  have  to  turn  out ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, it  is  only  from  a  policeman  away  at  Dulwich,  who  has 
espied  a  second  floor  alight ;  and  the  officer  in  charge,  judging  the 
local  force  strong  enough,  sends  round  a  '  stop '  to  all  the  other 
stations,  and  the  men  at  Dulwich  are  left  to  deal  with  their  own 
fire.  Again  the  bell  rings,  and  again,  and  still  there  is  nothing 
for  us ;  and  so  the  whole  night  we  lie  awake  and  watch  until  the 
winter's  morning  breaks  and  the  dangers  of  the  dark  are  over. 
For  it  is  at  night  that  two-thirds  of  the  fires  of  London  break  out, 
and  of  those  the  most  between  the  hours  of  seven  and  midnight. 

In  1866  the  insurance  companies  established  the  Salvage 
Corps,  whose  black  helmets  may  be  seen  at  every  fire,  and  whose 
duty  it  is  to  guard  the  property  of  their  employers  and  prevent, 
as  far  as  possible,  damage  from  water  or  exposure.  In  the  same 
year  was  established  a  school  of  instruction  for  recruits.  Every 
man  who  joins  the  brigade  has  to  undergo  a  period  of  instruc- 
tion, during  which  time  he  draws  pay.  He  has  to  be  clothed, 
taught,  housed,  and  in  every  way  looked  after,  and  for  a  consi- 
derable time  gives  no  return  whatever  for  the  expense,  which 
is  calculated  at  about  100£.  per  man.  After  a  time  he  gives  a 
little,  and  at  about  the  end  of  a  year  becomes  thoroughly  useful. 
The  recruit  must  in  the  first  place  be  a  seaman,  under  thirty 
years  of  age  and  unmarried ;  must  measure  not  less  than  37 
inches  round  the  chest,  and  is  generally  preferred  at  least  5  feet 
5  inches  in  height.  He  must  be  a  man  of  general  intelligence, 
able  to  read  and  write,  must  pass  a  medical  inspection  and  pro- 
duce certificates  of  birth  and  testimonials  as  to  character  and 
service.  The  pay  at  first  joining  is  24s.  a  week,  and  it  rises  to 
27s.  5d,  30s.  10cL,  34s.  3d.,  41s.,  and  47s.  9cZ.  The  uniform  is 
supplied  yearly,  and  there  is  now  a  liberal  arrangement  for 
gratuities  and  pensions,  with  which  the  men  appear  to  be  in 
general  satisfied.  The  candidate  must  be  a  seaman  (to  that  rule 
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there  has  been  no  exception  for  thirty  years),  and  he  is  preferred 
when  coming  from  the  merchant  service  rather  than  from  the  navy. 
The  reason  for  preferring  the  sailor  to  the  landsman  is  plain ;  his 
familiarity  with  climbing,  with  the  handling  of  ropes,  with  doing 
work  at  a  height,  all  give  him  a  primary  training  of  the  highest 
importance.     The  preference  extended  to  the  merchant  service 
arises  from  the  fact  that  nowadays  two-thirds  of  the  navy  men 
are  merely  engineers  and  fighters,  men  accustomed  to  work  on 
deck  rather  than  aloft ;  and  though  no  doubt  there  are  among 
them  still  many  good  climbers,  they  are  not  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  in  the  merchant  service,  where  the  greater  part  of  the 
men's  work  lies  in  the  rigging.     On  presenting  himself  at  head- 
quarters the  candidate  has  to  undergo  a  very  severe  physical  test, 
in  which  if  he  fail,  he  is  not  further  examined.     A  fire-escape  is 
laid  horizontally  on  the  ground,  and  by  an  arrangement  of  ropes 
and  pulleys  has  to  be  raised  to  a  vertical  position.  It  is  calculated 
that  for  the  first  twelve  pulls  this  test  represents  a  strain  of 
300  Ibs.,  after  which  there  is  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  weight, 
as  the  worst  of  it  is  over  and  the  escape  begins  to  rise.     The  men 
are  drilled  daily,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  before  passing 
into   the   brigade   wait   for  a   certificate   from    the   chief  drill- 
instructor.  The  drill  is  of  an  exceedingly  diversified  and  ingenious 
character.     They  jump  from  windows  into  sheets  ;  they  pick  each 
other  up  and  carry  each  other  down  ladders ;  they  are  slung  out 
of  window  by  ropes,  representing  the  chair  knot  in  use  in  courts 
or  alleys  where  the  escape  cannot  penetrate;  they  rescue  each 
other  when  in  a  state  of  insensibility ;  and  some  of  them,  attired 
in  what  is  known  as  a  '  female  dress,5  are  sent  head  first  down  the 
netting  of  the  escape,  in  which  uncomfortable  manner  it  appears 
ladies  in  peril  are  brought  out  of  danger.     The  coachmen,  in 
number  sixty-six,  do  not  belong  to  the  brigade,  in  the  sense  that 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  extinguishing  fires ;  they  have  only 
to  look  after  their  horses,  which,  at  the  pace  they  travel — a  mile 
in  about  four  minutes — must  take  them  all  their  time.     They  are 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  head  coachman,  who,  before  en- 
gaging, tries  their  capabilities  in  crowded  parts  of  the  city  and 
makes  a  report.     He  is  responsible  for  the  horses,  of  which  there 
are  131  jobbed  by  the  Board,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  and  not 
bought.     Even  in  the  stables,  where  the  horses  stand  ready  for 
work,  needing  but  the  slipping  of  a  knot  to  set  them  free,  Captain 
Shaw's  complete  system  of  administration  penetrates ;  for  there 
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hangs  against  the  wall  his  code  of  instructions  to  coachmen  to  be 
observed  at  busy  crossings  and  in  crowded  thoroughfares,  by  which 
it  will  be  seen  there  is  a  method  in  what  must  seem  to  lookers-on 
to  be  the  madness  of  fire-engine  driving. 

From  the  moment  of  the  '  call '  to  the  throwing  open  of  the 
great  doors  and  the  issuing  rush  of  the  engine,  equipped  and 
horsed,  there  will  often  elapse  not  more  than  thirty  seconds. 
Even  in  the  smaller  stations,  where  the  men  sleep  out  of  the 
building  and  have  to  be  summoned  by  telegraph,  a  fine  is  im- 
posed if  the  turn-out  takes  longer  than  three  minutes.  On 
the  night  at  headquarters  when  our  services  were  required  for 
an  outbreak  in  Creed  Lane,  Ludgate  Hill,  at  one  moment  it 
seemed  that  we  were  peaceably  talking  to  one  of  the  officers  at 
borne,  and  that  at  the  next  we  were  tearing  over  Southwark 
Bridge,  thundering  along  like  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  to  our 
annihilation.  The  interval  is  a  confused  memory  of  stamping 
horses  and  hurrying  men,  of  glittering  helmets  and  waving  axes, 
jf  chaos  and  yet  of  cosmos,  until  the  river  lights  were  passed  and 
we  were  galloping  under  the  shadow  of  the  solemn  dome  of  St. 
Paul's.  In  narrow  Creed  Lane,  at  each  end  of  which  a  policeman 
keeps  back  the  curious  few,  there  are  no  signs  of  conflagration. 
Were  it  not  that  there  are  others  there  before  us  from  Watling 
Street  with  a  hose-cart  and  a  manual,  always  on  the  scene  before 
the  steam-engine,  no  one  could  guess  there  was  danger  or  could 
;ee  the  reason  of  our  being  summoned.  It  is  only  when  from  one 
of  the  houses  halfway  up  the  lane  we  trace  the  hose  trailing  out 
of  the  front  door  like  a  black  snake,  and  with  this  indication — 
as  though  it  were  the  thread  of  Theseus  from  the  cave  of  the 
Minotaur — enter  and  climb  the  narrow  stair ;  it  is  only  when  we 
slip  in  the  water  and  choke  in  the  smoke  in  a  room  at  the  top, 
from  which  a  fireman  obligingly  relieves  us  all  by  knocking  out 
ihe  window;  it  is  only  when  we  see  the  charred  walls  and 
;  smouldering  floor,  that  we  appreciate  the  reason  of  our  hurry 
,md  feel  that  we  have  stamped  on  an  outbreak  which  but  for  us 
night  have  swollen  to  the  proportions  of  1666  or  of  Chicago  in 
1871.  This  danger  of  smoke  is  only  second  in  importance  with 
i  he  brigade  to  that  of  fire.  The  small  taste  we  had  of  it  gave  us 
;;ome  idea  of  what  it  must  be  like  in  any  intensity,  or  in  those 
3 lot  infrequent  cases  when  oils  or  chemicals  are  burning.  In  one 
instance  the  volume  was  so  dense  that  nearly  twenty  minutes 
elapsed  and  ten  or  twelve  engines  arrived,  some  of  them  from 
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stations  three  miles  away,  before  the  fireman  with  the  first  escape, 
or  the  officer  with  the  first  engine,  could  ascertain  on  which  side 
of  the  street  the  fire  was  burning. 

Trifling  as  the  danger  was  in  Creed  Lane,  and  entirely  confined 
to  one  room,  the  house,  lofty  and  panneled  and  apparently  of 
great  age,  is  completely  deserted  by  the  inhabitants.  On  one 
floor  the  Salvage  men  are  laughing  and  talking  together;  on 
another,  in  a  room  where  a  citizen  might  have  given  a  marriage 
feast  to  his  fellow-liverymen,  there  are  signs  of  a  domestic  economy 
in  strange  contrast  to  what  were  no  doubt  once  the  fortunes  of 
the  inmates  of  the  past.  On  a  couple  of  broken  packing-cases  lie 
the  remains  of  a  supper,  half  consumed ;  a  rickety  chair  stands 
by  the  fireplace ;  against  the  panneling  on  a  nail  hang  a  woman's 
shawl  and  a  battered  crape  bonnet ;  over  the  fireplace  is  fastened 
a  dingy  text;  the  whole  shadowed  and  illumined  by  a  cloudy 
paraffin  lamp,  fuming  on  a  narrow  shelf.  '  The  cause  of  numbers 
of  our  fires,'  says  the  engineer,  our  guide  and  friend,  pointing  to 
it ;  '  the  man  comes  home  drunk  and  knocks  it  over,  and  they 
run  away  and  leave  it.'  Other  ornament  or  furniture  there  is 
absolutely  none. 

The  water  used  on  the  occasion  we  have  briefly  chronicled 
was  drawn  from  a  hydrant  close  at  hand,  one  of  a  large  number 
that  now  dot  the  city  and  are  constantly  being  added  to.  It  is 
supplied  free  of  charge,  a  condition  laid  down  in  their  respective 
Acts  of  Parliament  from  which  the  water  companies  derive  their 
powers.  With  a  hydrant  there  is  never  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
an  immediate  supply ;  if  they  were  universal  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  Captain  Shaw  to  "have  to  report,  as  he  does,  forty- 
three  cases  in  the  past  year  in  which  the  water  arrangements  were 
unsatisfactory — fifteen  of  them  cases  of  short  supply,  twenty-one 
of  late  attendance  of  turncocks,  and  seven  of  no  attendance  at  all. 
The  whole  question  of  the  supply  appears  to  hinge  on  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  flow  being  constant  or  intermittent ;  if  it  is  inter- 
mittent, the  men  depend  entirely  on  the  turncock ;  if  constant, 
they  can  draw  the  plugs  themselves.  The  principal  mains  laid 
in  all  roads  and  streets  of  any  importance  are  nearly  all  under 
constant  pressure — i.e.  if  a  plug  is  started  from  them  a  good  supply 
of  water  is  forthcoming.  The  chief  difficulty  is  found  in  the 
labyrinth  of  by-streets,  into  many  of  which  the  water  companies 
only  lay  service  pipes.  At  a  certain  time  in  the  day  these  service 
pipes  are  charged  to  supply  the  houses,  and  the  water  is  after- 
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wards  shut  off.  To  accomplish  this,  sluice  valves  have  to  be 
opened  in  one  direction,  stopcocks  in  another,  and  possibly  some 
require  to  be  closed  at  some  other  point,  and  all  this  to  divert 
ihe  full  pressure  upon  given  points  when  they  are  not  under 
constant  pressure.  So  much  is  this  a  work  requiring  special 
knowledge  that  it  takes  a  number  of  years  for  a  turncock  to 
properly  learn  the  working  of  a  round,  as  it  is  called.  None  of 
these  turncocks  are  placed  in  charge  until  they  have  served 
several  years  as  deputy.  An  important  order  in  the  brigade  is 
that  all  officers  and  firemen  are  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
water-supply  arrangements  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  re- 
spective stations. 

However  deficient  the  water-supply  may  sometimes  be,  there 
'•vas  no  lack  of  it  on  the  occasion  when  we  were  present.  There 
;ire,  at  times,  complaints  of  waste  and  of  more  damage  done  by 
^vater  than  the  extent  of  the  fire  seems  to  warrant.  The  point 
of  attack,  the  amount  of  water  to  be  used — in  a  word,  the  diagnosis 
of  the  fire — is  a  question  for  the  judgment  of  the  senior  officer  on 
1  he  ground,  who  on  arriving  takes  immediate  command.  4  As  a 
rule,  the  first  on  the  scene  is  the  fireman  in  charge  of  the  escape, 
who  searches  the  building  and  makes  every  possible  effort  for  the 
safety  of  those  requiring  aid.  When  the  first  engine  arrives,  and 
1  he  officer  in  charge  has  heard  from  the  escapeman,  or  seen  for 
himself,  the  state  of  affairs,  if  it  is  necessary  to  get  to  work,  he 
gets  his  branch  as  near  as  possible  and  keeps  always  moving 
forward,  unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  he  is  driven  back,  in  which 
uase  he  still  uses  all  his  efforts  to  get  on,  and  always  takes  care 
ix>  occupy  the  nearest  available  spot  from  which  he  can  command 
the  fire.  The  others  who  come  after,  if  necessary,  do  the  same 
from  the  places  most  convenient  for  preventing  the  fire  from 
spreading,  until  the  whole  has  been  surrounded.  In  short,  a 
nreman's  whole  business  is  to  get  his  men  inside  at  every  available 
point ;  and  his  success  or  failure  in  stopping  a  fire  depends  almost 
entirely  on  his  being  able  or  unable  to  do  this.  When  there  is 
.10  smoke  or  obstacle  to  prevent  them  from  getting  in,  they  set 
•jach  engine  to  work  as  it  arrives,  enter  the  building  at  every 
available  opening,  and  push  on  vigorously  towards  the  centre  or 
neat  of  the  fire.  After  the  firemen  have  been  working  for  some 
lime  from  different  directions,  and  always  advancing,  the  welcome 
iiound  of  "  Drop  your  water  short  "  is  heard,  and  then  the  beginning 
of  the  end  is  known  to  have  arrived.  Soon  this  is  repeated  from 
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several  quarters,  and  the  men  become  aware  that  they  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  centre.  After  this  they  see  each  other,  or  per- 
haps each  other's  lamps,  and  then  as  a  rule  the  fire  is  over,  and 
all  danger  of  its  spreading  at  an  end,  though  there  may  still  be 
much  work  for  the  firemen  to  do  in  turning  over  stock  and  cooling 
it.'  This  account  of  the  method  of  dealing  with  a  fire  is  taken 
almost  verbatim  from  Captain  Shaw's  book  written  for  the  Health 
Exhibition ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  since  the  operations 
are  conducted  by  men  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  often  twenty  years' 
experience,  they  are  probably  better  judges  of  what  is  necessary 
in  the  way  of  water-expenditure  than  the  looker-on  who  fancies 
he  sees  extravagance  or  carelessness. 

There  are  many  curiosities  of  burning,  of  extraordinary 
rapidity  of  combustion,  which  would  be  worth  detailing  if  we  had 
the  space.  Bad  building  is  the  cause  of  most,  for  bad  building 
means  rapid  destruction  by  fire.  The  party- wall  in  the  majority 
of  old  houses  built  in  a  row,  and  in  many  new,  does  not  reach  to 
the  roof  as  it  should,  and  the  space  between  creates  a  channel — 
almost  a  blowpipe — for  the  spread  of  the  fire  to  the  next,  which 
is  very  difficult  to  deal  with.  It  is  a  danger  provided  against  by 
legislation  (for  it  is  known  that  a  nine-inch  brick  wall  will  resist 
fire  as  long  as  it  stands),  but  often  through  carelessness  it  is  over- 
looked. In  France,  under  the  Code  Napoleon,  the  building  of  a 
proper  party-wall  has  always  been  very  strictly  enforced,  and  even 
in  the  terrible  days  of  the  Commune  there  was  no  instance  of 
fire  spreading  from  one  house  to  the  other.  A  building  with  a 
large  frontage  of  windows — a  large  shop,  for  instance,  with  show- 
rooms on  each  floor — is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  with  which  the 
Brigade  have  to  cope.  The  glass  soon  cracks  and  falls  out,  the 
air  rushes  in,  and  the  whole  soon  becomes  one  vast  blast-furnace. 
Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  of  all  are  those  lofty  establishments 
of  flats  which  very  properly  go  by  the  name  of  the  builder's  or 
proprietor's  folly.  There  is  no  one  spot  in  them  free  from  or 
unlikely  to  catch  fire,  for  they  are  collections  of  private  houses  as 
it  were,  and  every  part  of  a  private  house  is  equally  vulnerable, 
and  from  their  great  height  there  are  neither  ladders  long  enough 
nor  water-jets  powerful  enough  to  reach  the  top  stories. 

Every  morning,  except  Sunday,  the  account  of  the  fires  of 
the  last  twenty-four  hours  is  delivered  to  the  insurance  com- 
panies. In  the  report  that  lies  before  us  for  Saturday,  January  3, 
our  own  little  affair  duly  figures.  The  time  of  the  '  call '  is 
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given  as  10.16  P.M.;  then  follow  the  address,  the  name  of  the 
occupier  and  his  business,  the  name  and  residence  of  the  land- 
lord, the  supposed  cause  of  fire — in  this  case  unknown — the 
office  in  which  the  contents  and  building  are  insured,  and  the 
damage  done — *  third  floor  and  contents  damaged  by  fire  and 
water,  ceiling  and  contents  under  by  water.'  In  a  large  number 
o^  cases — in  twenty  per  cent,  of  them  indeed — the  origin  of  the 
fire  is  unknown.  Every  effort  is  made  at  the  time  to  arrive  at  it, 
and  a  day  or  two  later  a  fireman  is  again  sent  to  hear  if  any  cause 
has  been  discovered.  Many  are  no  doubt  due  to  incendiarism, 
and  it  is  matter  of  observation  that  when  business  is  bad  fires  are 
numerous,  one  often  following  another  in  the  same  establishment. 
The  firemen  mark  the  distinction  by  applying  the  term  sufferer  to 
the  owner  of  property  legitimately  damaged  or  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  customer  to  those  who  have  indulged  in  more  than  one  out- 
break. The  insurance  companies  rarely  act  upon  suspicion,  how- 
eirer  strong,  for  arson  is  a  difficult  charge  to  bring  home,  and  the 
failure  of  it  above  all  things  dangerous.  In  a  well-known  case  of 
twenty  years  back,  though  to  the  mind  of  the  fireman,  and  for  the 
matter  of  that  of  most  of  the  public,  there  was  no  reasonable  doubt, 
yet  the  jury,  flying  off  on  a  different  point,  as  juries  will,  acquitted 
the  accused ;  while  many  of  the  parishes,  to  mark  their  disapproval 
of  the  perfectly  legitimate  action  the  prosecuting  office  took  and 
was  bound  to  take,  removed  their  trust  property  out  of  its  hands 
to  the  amount,  it  is  calculated,  of  several  millions. 

The  question  of  official  investigations  into  the  causes  of  fires 
arises  periodically  in  England,  but  nothing  is  ever  done  with  it. 
Almost  everything  is  left  to  chance.  No  public  official  has  the 
right  even  to  investigate  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  no  doubt  many 
criminals  escape.  Some  years  ago — from  1845  to  1850 — a  step  was 
taken  in  the  right  direction  in  the  City  of  London  and  the  borough 
of  Southwark,  where  special  fire  inquests  were  held  by  the  coroner 
on  the  causes  of  all  fires  which  were  thought  to  be  doubtful  in 
their  origin.  In  those  five  years  seventy-one  fire  inquests  were 
held,  with  the  result  that  nine  fires  were  found  to  have  been  wil- 
fully caused,  thirty-four  to  have  been  accidental,  and  in  twenty- 
e:  ght  cases  no  conclusion  at  all  could  be  arrived  at.  In  four  out  of 
the  nine  cases  the  persons  implicated  were  prosecuted,  but  out  of 
the  four  there  was  only  one  conviction.  The  inquiries  were  then 
discontinued,  as  it  was  found  by  the  authorities  that  the  amount 
of  money  expended  far  exceeded  the  importance  of  the  results, 
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and  there  was  understood  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  strict  legality 
of  the  proceedings,  or  of  the  payments  rendered  necessary  by 
them.  Since  then  no  further  steps  have  been  taken,  or  perhaps 
are  likely  to  be,  for  allowing  the  very  moderate  cost  of  501.  for 
each  investigation,  there  would  thereby  be  annually  added  to  the 
expenses  of  the  Brigade  considerably  over  100,000?. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  briefly  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant facts  connected  with  the  fires  of  London  during  the  last 
year,  as  given  in  Captain  Shaw's  report  for  1884.  There  were 
2,806  calls,  373  of  them  false,  144  for  chimneys,  2,289  for  actual 
fires,  194  of  which  were  serious  and  2,095  slight,  the  whole  being 
an  increase  on  1883  of  145,  and,  on  an  average  of  the  last  ten 
years,  of  531.  There  were  200  persons  seriously  endangered  by 
fire,  42  of  whom  lost  their  lives.  The  calls  for  chimneys  were 
4,532,  of  which  1,641  proved  to  be  false  alarms;  in  2,891  cases 
they  were  on  fire,  but  were  extinguished  by  hand-pumps  without 
the  attendance  of  the  engines.  The  55  land  stations  made 
30,503  journeys,  covering  69,602  miles;  187,000  tons  of  water 
were  used,  about  105,000  tons  of  which  were  drawn  from  the 
river,  canals,  and  docks,  the  remainder  from  the  street  pipes; 
and,  as  we  have  said,  in  43  cases  the  supply  was  unsatisfactory. 
The  Brigade  consists  of  589  firemen,  including  chief  officer,  second 
officer,  superintendents  and  all  ranks,  of  whom  the  .number  em- 
ployed on  the  several  watches  is  at  present  118  by  day  and  373 
by  night,  making  a  total  of  490  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  the 
remaining  men  being  available  for  general  work  at  fires  if  needed, 
for  the  men  are  like  sailors  on  board  ship,  either  at  work  or  ready 
for  it.  They  have  no  time  at  all  off  duty,  except  by  permission. 
The  commoner  causes  of  fires  appear  to  be — children  playing  with 
lucifers,  spirit  lamps  upset,  lights  thrown  down,  sparks  from  fire, 
swinging  gas  brackets,  seeking  for  gas  escapes  with  lights,  defects 
in  flue ;  and  even  such  odd  entries  as  '  cat  ignited  lucifers/  '  bottle 
of  whisky  burst,'  '  sun  set  fire  to  fusees,'  and  '  hunting  bugs '  find 
an  occasional  place. 

Of  the  589  firemen,  67  are  officers,  the  whole  of  whom,  with 
the  exception  of  the  superintendents,  are  divided  into  three  boards 
of  officers — viz.  the  accounts  and  examiners  board,  the  general 
arrangements  board,  and  the  supplies  board.  The  two  principal 
engineers  at  head-quarters,  the  four  superintendents,  and  the 
engineers  in  charge  of  floating  stations,  having  especially  important 
duties,  are  appointed  honorary  members  of  all  boards,  the  work  to 
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be  done  in  connection  with  each  of  which  can  be  divined  from  their 
several  titles.  Every  officer  works  upwards  from  the  lowest  degree, 
and  through  every  branch  of  the  business  connected  with  the 
Brigade.  If  it  were  Napoleon's  boast  that  he  could,  if  he  were 
driven  to  it,  with  his  own  hands  make  everything  connected  with 
tho  art  of  war,  from  a  tunic  to  gunpowder,  from  a  mortar  to  a 
shako,  it  may  be  equally  that  of  Captain  Shaw  and  his  men,  that 
there  are  none  of  them  who  are  not  entirely  versed  in  every  detail 
of  their  calling,  from  splicing  a  hose  and  refitting  an  engine,  to 
mending  a  helmet  or  shoeing  a  horse.  It  is  one  of  the  strictest 
rules  of  the  chief  officer  that  every  man  does  his  turn  at  all  their 
varied  work,  remaining  only  long  enough  in  each  department  to 
lerrn  from  it  what  is  necessary  for  the  general  business.  The 
result  is  that  each  man  is  tolerably  complete  and  self-reliant, 
and  can  not  only  manage  the  hose  and  use  effectively  his  axe  and 
preventer,  but  can  refit  his  own  engine  and  mend  his  own  helmet. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Brigade  for 
1885  is  more  than  double  the  cost  of  the  scheme  accepted  by  the 
Government  in  1865.  That  scheme  was  itself  20,000£.  short  of 
the  lowest  sum  for  which  Captain  Shaw  was  of  opinion  adequate 
protection  could  be  afforded  to  the  metropolis,  and  was  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  the  escapes,  which  at  that  time  formed  a  separate  body. 
The  total  estimate,  therefore,  for  the  London  of  1865  should  be 
90,OOOL,  or  about  30,000£.  less  than  the  money  spent  on  it  last 
year.  But  this  increase  scarcely  marches  with  the  extraordinary 
growth  and  extension  of  wealth  of  the  last  twenty  years  which  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Brigade  to  protect — of  that  even  the  Board  of 
Works  is  conscious  ;  and  though  in  the  actual  state  of  the  funds  no 
addition  of  stations  or  men  is  possible,  it  is  believed  that,  but  for  the 
Municipal  Bill  of  last  year,  steps  would  have  been  taken  to  double 
the  halfpenny  rate  and  carry  out  Captain  Shaw's  scheme  to  com- 
pletion. As  matters  stand,  if  two  large  fires  were  to  occur  simul- 
taneously, if  a  mob  were  to  set  the  city  alight  in  half  a  dozen  places 
at  once,  the  strength  of  the  Brigade  would  not  suffice  to  deal  with 
them  all,  and  some  would  have  to  be  left  to  burn  themselves  out. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  mention  the  different  pro- 
vincial arrangements  in  this  country  for  the  protection  of  our  great 
towns,  nor  the  various  continental  systems;  we  can  only  say  that 
in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow  the  duties  of  the  police 
and  the  firemen  are  amalgamated  to  a  greater  and  a  less  extent, 
something  after  the  manner  proposed  to  be  adopted  here  by  the 
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Committee  of  1877,  but  never  acted  on.  In  France  and  G-ermany 
the  system  is  military;  a  certain  proportion,  we  believe,  of  the 
men  of  the  regiments  stationed  in  Paris,  for  example,  acting  as 
firemen,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  colonel,  who  commands 
only  so  long  as  he  happens  to  be  stationed  in  the  district.  They 
have  a  vast  number  of  men  and  small  manual  engines,  arrange- 
ments well  enough  adapted  for  cities  where  property  is  not  massed 
to  the  same  extent  as  here. 

It  is  from  America  that  we  are  supposed  to  have  most  to  learn, 
and,  no  doubt,  if  we  had  as  much  money  to  spend,  could  produce 
at  any  rate  the  same  mechanical  results.  Certainly  in  discipline, 
energy,  and  endurance,  we  are,  comparing  the  relative  forces,  con- 
siderably ahead. 

We  have  purposely  omitted  all  reference  to  theatres  and  public 
buildings,  as  opening  up  a  field  too  wide  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
paper  of  this  description.  As  to  the  former,  however,  we  may  say 
that  the  terrible  disasters  of  the  Eing  and  the  Brooklyn  theatres 
have  so  roused  the  energies  of  the  authorities  in  this  country  that 
the  repetition  of  such  a  disaster  here  is,  it  is  hoped,  well-nigh 
impossible.  Even  the  Criterion,  probably  in  public  estimation 
the  most  dangerous  theatre  in  London,  can  be  easily  emptied  in 
four  minutes,  and  is,  further,  so  well  constructed  that  the  corridors 
and  passages  are  capable  of  holding  the  whole  of  the  audience. 
The  most  perfect  theatre  in  the  world,  from  the  fireman's  point 
of  view,  is  the  Opera  House  in  Paris ;  and  though  we  can  boast  of 
no  building  to  compare  with  it,  the  great  majority  of  our  houses 
are,  as  far  as  the  people  in  front  are  concerned,  very  tolerably 
safe.  Some  few  of  the  public  buildings,  such  as  the  Post  Office, 
with  all  its  head  departments,  are  specially  protected  by  the 
Brigade,  for  which  an  account  is  sent  in  quarterly,  a  slight  increase 
being  made  on  the  amount  of  wages  actually  paid  to  the  men,  to 
cover  wear  and  tear  of  uniform.  The  British  and  South  Kensing- 
ton Museums  have  each  a  staff  of  firemen  from  the  Brigade 
permanently  employed,  the  men  having  previously  resigned  their 
appointments  under  the  Board  of  Works.  On  the  majority  of  the 
other  public  buildings,  notably  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
police  keep  a  fire-watch,  and  look  after  the  hose  and  other  appli- 
ances themselves. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  volunteer 
fireman,  in  dealing  with  whom,  especially  when  he  is  in  the 
collecting  vein,  we  warn  the  public  to  be  especially  cautious.  He 
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fells  upon  a  neighbourhood  where  protection  from  fire  is  scanty  ; 
he  calls  to  himself  a  couple  of  companions,  he  hires  an  engine 
and  a  shop  to  hold  it,  and  he  sets  to  work.  The  work  he  does  is 
to  dress  himself  as  like  a  fireman  as  possible  and  collect  what  money 
he  can.  When  he  has  got  it,  the  crew  divide  and  disappear,  and 
the  engine  is  distrained  for  rent.  There  are  volunteer  firemen 
•who,  we  believe,  do  good  work  ;  there  was,  for  instance,  a  famous 
distiller  of  Lambeth  who,  for  many  years,  spent  400Z.  on  keeping 
up  a  brigade,  and  in  eleven  years  attended  460  fires  in  his  own 
parish  alone  ;  against  such  these  remarks  are  not  directed,  nor  if 
tiey  were  could  they  do  harm. 

To  sum  up,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  closing  words 
of  Captain  Shaw's  report  for  the  past  year,  with  the  addition  of  our 
own  hearty  concurrence  and  approval  :  '  I  have  made  a  special 
study  of  what  is  done  by  forces  of  every  kind,  in  all  countries, 
and  I  think  I  can  justly  say  that  no  public  body  of  men  anywhere 
has  ever,  even  in  an  exceptional  year,  been  called  on  to  go 
through  as  much  constant  severe  labour  as  this  Brigade  has 
undergone  in  the  last  few  years,  and  especially  during  the  year 
1884.  I  dare  say  we  have  made  some  mistakes,  but  I  know  that 
all  ranks  have  worked  hard  and  done  their  best,  and  I  trust  that 
the  result  has  been  satisfactory/ 
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HE  July  sun,  unabashed  by 
the  frown  on  the  rector  of 
Linthorpe's  face,  at  other 
times  a  cheerful,  pleasant, 
handsome  face  enough, 
shone  full  upon  that  open 
paved  space  at  the  back  of 
Linthorpe  Church  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Church  Kalends;  and  so 
shining  flung  its  radiance 
upon  three  figures.  It 
;  shone  upon  the  frowning 
rector  as  he  walked  away, 
his  lips  closed  and  his 
fingers  grasping  the  handle 
of  his  umbrella  with  un- 
wonted tightness ;  upon 
the  portly  person  of  Mrs.  Adam  Wilmington  standing  where  he 
left  her ;  and — oh  singular  beneficence  ! — as  brightly  upon  a  third 
figure  receding  into  the  distance,  the  figure  of  the  new  curate. 
The  rector  and  Mrs.  Adam  (so  she  was  often  called  in  Linthorpe) 
had  just  been  discussing  him,  and  even  now  the  lady  stood 
looking  after  him,  her  head  slightly  thrown  back  that  she  might 
level  her  eyeglasses  with  greater  ease.  It  was  a  favourite  pose 
of  Mrs.  Adam  Wilmington's,  and  one  therefore,  it  is  needless  to 
state,  rich  in  a  certain  conscious  importance  and  dignity. 

The  colloquy  just  ended  had  gone  on  in  this  wise.  '  He  seems 
a  very  decent  young  man,'  Mrs.  Adam  had  said ;  and  the  rector 
had  said  '  Umph ! '  '  What  is  his  name  ?  '  Mrs.  Adam  had  asked ; 
and  the  rector  had  said  '  Jones.'  Then  the  lady  had  said  <  He  is 
married,  I  think  ? '  and  the  rector  had  answered  '  Yes.'  And  so 
far  the  discussion,  though  somewhat  one-sided,  had  been  a  suffi- 
ciently pleasant  one.  But  then  Mrs.  Adam  had  said  4 1  trust  she 
is  a  sensible  person  and  well  brought  up  ? '  and  Mr.  Hablot  had 
replied  'They  come  from  Cornwall.'  Simply  'They  come  from 
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Cornwall,'  and  this  with  a  shadow  of  a  smile,  as  if  there  were  some 
joke  in  it.  If  there  were,  it  was  a  far-fetched  one.  Mrs.  Adam 
at  any  rate  saw  none,  and  only  considered  that  the  rector  might 
ha  ve  been  more  explicit.  '  I  think  I  shall  ask  them  to  my  party 
on  the  twenty-first,'  she  went  on  to  say,  and  this  time  the  gentle- 
man said  nothing,  which  Mrs.  Adam  thought  more  irrelevant  than 
be  fore.  And  so  she  bridled  up  with,  « Now,  rector,  it  is  a  long 
way,  you  know,  to  go  for  a  curate  to  Cornwall  ^  I  trust  that  you 
h^d  good  references,  and  from  respectable  people  ? '  She  said 
it  in  her  grandest  manner.  Yet  Mr.  Hablot — who  can  gauge 
a  man's  humours? — only  answered  'The  best,  the  best!'  and 
hastened  off  quite  abruptly  down  the  High  Street  with  that  frown 
upon  his  pleasant  face  which  we  have  noted — such  a  frown  as 
even  the  tradesmen's  salaams  failed  to  remove. 

It  was  the  old  story  of  two  kings  in  Brentford.  Mrs.  Adam 
"Wilmington  of  the  Tower  House,  Linthorpe,  had  once  been  the 
wife  of  a  Mr.  Adam  "Wilmington ;  and  Mr.  Adam  Wilmington  had 
once — a  very  long  time  ago — signed  himself  as  of  17  Broad  Street, 
Linthorpe,  wholesale  wine  and  spirit  merchant.  A  very  long  time 
ago  this  latter  once ;  so  long  that  many  people  in  the  town  had 
forgotten  it,  and  many  others,  to  whom  Mrs.  Adam's  horses  and 
brougham  and  silks  and  sealskins,  her  daughter,  her  niece,  her 
maid,  and  herself,  were  everyday  objects,  had  never  been  aware 
of  it,  but  regarded  all  these  things  as  notable  factors  in  the  scheme 
of  providence  locally  and  partially  unfolded  at  Linthorpe.  Nay, 
indeed,  the  once  in  question  was  so  long  ago,  and  Mrs.  Adam  was 
so  happily  constituted  a  woman,  that  I  verily  believe  this  to  have 
b  3en  the  view  she  took  of  it  herself. 

She  was  a  woman  of  large  mind,  enjoying  therein  that  even 
balance  of  mind  and  body  which  makes  up  the  perfect  creature. 
She  was  in  truth  of  so  managing  a  turn  that  the  superintendence 
of  her  house  and  the  lead  in  the  society  of  the  little  town  were 
not  enough  for  her.  Even  the  extension  of  a  slight  opening  into 
the  county  circle,  which  she  had  effected  vi  et  opibus,  failed  to 
amuse  her  after  a  time ;  it  was  so  long  in  leading  to  anything. 
And  so  upon  a  sudden  she  discovered  a  vast  interest  in  parish 
doings,  and  from  aiding  the  rector  passed  easily  to  interfering 
\*ith  him;  arriving  in  time  at  such  a  pitch  of  patronage  and 
superintendence  that  the  Old  Street  labourers  dubbed  the  rector 
the  '  deputy-ganger,'  and  poor  Mr.  Hablot  himself,  who,  with  an 
invalid  wife,  a  large  income,  and  three  curates,  should  have  been 
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the  most  enviable  of  men,  walked  down  his  own  High  Street  of 
Linthorpe  with  a  frown  on  his  face. 

To  return  to  Mrs.  Wilmington.  After  watching  the  curate  as 
long  as  he  remained  in  sight,  she  resolved  to  call  upon  his  wife 
and  confer  the  invitation  at  once ;  and  acted  upon  the  thought 
without  loss  of  time.  The  housemaid  who  announced  her  was 
Linthorpe  bred,  and  did  it  with  an  awful  relish,  appreciating  to 
the  full  the  rustling  of  silk  and  scattering  of  perfumes  which 
attended  my  lady  into  Mrs.  Jones's  drawing-room.  It  was  not 
a  large  room  at  its  best :  now  it  seemed  to  grow  smaller,  as  used 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  and  its  paling  judges  on  each  ninth  of 
November  when  the  City  sword-bearer  in  furry  cap  and  scarlet 
coat  walked  in.  The  Indian  china  (which  could  not  be  real,  could 
it  ?  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year !)  seemed  to  lose  its  bril- 
liance— the  bric-a-brac  (pretty,  but  cheap,  cela  va  sans  dire)  to 
grow  tawdry.  Indeed  the  only  thing  not  entirely  overcome  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  visitor  was  the  little  lady  who  was  mistress  of 
china,  and  bric-a-brac,  and  all.  And  she  was  so  self-possessed 
that  Mrs.  Adam  felt  mysteriously  compelled  to  a  politeness  as  com- 
plete as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  assume  in  such  an  establishment. 

6  You  are  very  sensible  to  take  so  small  a  house,'  she  said, 
looking  round  her  with  much  complacency,  and  considering  what 
effect  the  double  drawing-room  at  the  Tower  House  would  have 
upon  her  hostess.  '  I  always  approve  of  young  people  commencing 
as  they  must  go  on,  and  according  to  their  sphere.  Of  course  you 
will  let  the  garden  ?  ' 

*  I  think  not,'  Mrs.  Jones  replied  sweetly.  *  I  have  a  passion 
for  flowers,  and  in  a  town  a  garden  is  almost  a  necessity,  Mrs. 
Wilmington.' 

'  Oh ! '  with  surprise  ;  *  well,  of  course  that  is  all  right  if  you  can 
afford  it.  But  the  garden  here  is  far  too  large  for  your  husband's 
inc — house.  Why  it  is  quite  half  the  size  of,  the  gardens  at  the 
Tower  House.' 

4  Indeed  !  I  have  heard  that  they  are  very  fine.' 

The  elder  lady  was  much  mollified.  'You  shall  judge  for 
yourself,'  she  said.  '  I  hope  to  see  you  and  Mr.  Jones  at  an 
archery  party  on  Tuesday  next.  I  am  glad  you  have  arrived  in 
time,  for  I  think  it  will  be  the  affair  of  the  season.  You  will 
make  the  acquaintance  of  my  daughter,  who  was  unable  to  call 
this  afternoon,  and  will  meet  besides  some  very  desirable  people. 
The  Ashleys  of  the  Moor — he  was  member  for  the  county  in  the 
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last  parliament  but  one — and  the  Ferneys,  Lord  Sydenham's 
second  cousins — very  nice  people  indeed — and  the  Archdeacon 
and  his  wife.' 

Mrs.  Jones  knew  that  when  Mrs.  Wilmington  said  'nice 
people '  she  did  not  mean  neat  or  tidy  or  particular  people.  No, 
Mrs.  Wilmington,  who  lived  in  the  country,  meant  people  with 
shooting  and  fishing  and  a  seat  on  the  Bench,  and  a  carriage  and 
a  cousinship,  first,  second,  or  third — the  nearer  the  nicer — to  Lord 
Sydenham.  If  she  had  lived  in  town,  as  we  do,  she  would  have 
meant  people  with  a  house  in  Cromwell  Eoad,  or  Carlton  House 
Terrace,  party-giving,  stylish,  late  dining — the  later  the  nicer— 
psople  such  as  we  love  to  bow  to  in  the  Park ;  people  that  are 
a/together  too  nice.  Mrs.  Jones,  I  say,  understood  her ;  yet  she 
murmured  something  which  sounded  like  an  excuse. 

*  Now  I  cannot  let  you  decline.  You  are  a  little  shy,  I  dare 
say.  It  is  an  ordeal  mixing  with  people  of  that  class  just  at  first, 
hut  you  must  fight  against  the  feeling,  and  not  give  way  to  it. 
Clergymen's  wives  should  go  everywhere.' 

'  It  is  not  that,'  Mrs.  Jones  answered  frankly  and  laughingly, 
*  but  my  brother  is  coming  to-morrow  to  spend  a  few  days  with  us.' 

6  If  that  is  all,'  said  her  visitor,  with  a  sudden  access  of  gene- 
rosity, *  bring  him  with  you !  Bring  him  with  you —  of  course,'  she 
added  hastily,  <  if  he  goes  into  society  at  all.' 

If  the  saving  clause  did  not  come  too  late,  it  passed  disre- 
garded. Mrs.  Jones  accepted  for  her  brother  so  cheerfully  that 
the  great  lady  not  only  feared  the  favour  was  scarcely  appreciated 
at  its  due  weight,  but  augured  ill  of  the  brother's  social  fitness. 
'  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear,  she  is  going  to  bring  him  out  at  our 
expense,'  she  said  to  her  daughter  later  in  the  day ;  '  but  what 
does  it  matter?  There  will  be  such  a  crowd  that  he  need  not  be 
thrown  against  the  Ferneys,  or  the  Moor  people.'  To  which  Miss 
Wilmington  agreed  with  her  usual  placidity. 

A  crowd  there  was  to  be.  Mrs.  Wilmington's  house,  forming 
part  of  the  old  castle  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  Linthorpe,  had 
sided  her  greatly  in  reaching  her  social  position.  It  now  presented 
£uch  facilities  for  the  gathering  she  planned  as  might  well  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  more  wealthy  people.  Not  only  her  own 
gardens,  but  the  outer  and  inner  greens,  their  privacy  still  secured 
by  the  solid  battlements,  were  at  her  service ;  and  many  were  the 
guesses  at  Linthorpe  tea-tables  as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  them. 
Very  wild  reports  were  current.  The  round  chapel,  it  was  said, 
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would  be  arranged  as  a  conservatory  where  coffee  and  ices  could 
be  served.  The  well  might  be  used  as  a  wine-cooler.  The  dun- 
geon, not  for  the  first  time,  would  contain  a  witch;  and  the 
Council  Chamber,  where  also  in  all  likelihood  an  old  woman  was 
no  new  thing,  might  fitly  be  devoted  to  Aunt  Sally.  Lawn  tennis 
and  archery  would  take  up  the  outer  green,  and  upon  the  lawn 
looking  on  to  the  latter  Mrs.  Wilmington  would  take  up  her 
position  with  her  more  notable  guests. 

So  wagged  the  Linthorpe  tongues;  and  so  much  truth  was 
known  to  underlie  these  conjectures  as  sufficed  to  excite  the  live- 
liest curiosity  in  the  town.  The  struggle  which  ensued  was  grim 
and  great.  How  to  get,  and  how  to  refuse  an  invitation,  became 
the  first  questions  of  the  day  on  either  side.  For  years  mention 
of  the  late  Wilmington,  his  business,  and  his  licensed  premises  in 
Broad  Street  had  not  been  so  frequent.  Hundreds  with  a  smack 
of  the  lips  heard  for  the  first  time  of  his  existence.  But  the  lady 
of  the  Tower  House,  secure  in  the  possession  of  the  Ashleys  and 
the  Ferneys — nomina  magna,  these — made  light  of  hints  and  was 
proof  against  supplications.  Nor,  in  truth,  am  I  aware  that  any 
one  actually  refused  her  invitation  on  account  of  those  little  mat- 
ters, though  by  very  great  good  luck  she  omitted  to  ask  some  who 
certainly  would  have  done  so.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  this, 
because  I  have  it  from  themselves,  and  therefore  the  fact  admits 
of  no  doubt. 

The  weather  on  the  twenty-first  disappointed  the  hopes  of  such 
as  were  uninvited.  The  sky  was  cloudless.  There  was  only  so 
much  breeze  as  would  serve  to  cool  fair  cheeks  flushed  with  exer- 
cise. The  first  to  appear  at  the  great  party — of  the  notables  that 
is — was  Mrs.  Drage,  of  Felton-Hoy.  She  tripped  in  gaily  with 
one,  two,  three,  four  daughters,  pretty-faced  and  pretty-figured, 
and — let  me  see — one  gentleman,  a  tall  bald  man  with  eyes  too 
large  for  a  red  face  over  which  many  crows  had  trodden.  Ah, 
Mrs.  Drage,  you  may  greet  our  hostess  with  as  much  light-heart- 
edness  as  you  please,  and  wag  your  grey  old  curls  jauntily,  but 
you  are  finely  embarrassed  for  all  that.  Call  that  bald  man  a 
regiment !  Pooh ! 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  Drage,'  quoth  our  hostess,  fixing  him  pitilessly 
with  her  eye,  '  I  suppose  your  other  gentlemen  are  following  ? ' 

Eheu  fugaces !  The  truth  must  be  told.  Mrs.  Drage  had 
faithfully  promised  to  bring  four  youths  to  balance  her  girls, 
'  quite  a  regiment,  my  dear,'  and  eligible  and  fashionable  and  good- 
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tempered  into  the  bargain.  Moreover  she  had  hinted  with  nods 
aid  winks  unmistakable  that  two  of  the  four — '  she  would  say 
nothing  about  the  others ' — were  mightily  impressed  with  Carrie 
a  ad  Flo,  '  dear  girls.'  But  Mrs.  Drage  would  not  have  been  Mrs. 
Drage  had  she  blenched.  <  Ah,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wilmington,'  she 
cried  with  emotion,  '  if  you  only  knew !  But  there,  I  cannot  tell 
you  now.  I've  no  patience  with  the  men,  and  the  disgraceful  way 
ia  which  they've  behaved ' 

Carrie  and  Flo  might  bite  their  lips,  and  tap  their  little  toes 
en  the  sod,  but  I  verily  believe  the  dear  simple,  transparent, 
garrulous  old  lady  would  then  and  there  have  narrated  their 
vrongs  in  the  public  ear — nay,  she  was  doing  so — when  the 
Ashleys  of  the  Moor  appeared  in  the  nick  of  time  at  the  great  gates 
within  which  Mrs.  Wilmington  was  receiving  her  guests.  They 
knew  Mrs.  Drage.  They  were  glad  to  find  her  here,  and  they 
carried  her  off  into  an  aristocratic  seclusion,  whence  however  the 
gentle  breeze  now  and  again  brought  the  words  '  shameful,' 
'  disgraceful,'  and  the  like  to  admiring  ears.  At  which  times 
it  might  be  observed  that  the  bald-headed  man  turned  a  shade 
pinker,  and  shuffled  his  big  feet  uneasily.  Who  knows?  The 
position  of  the  last  rose  of  summer  left  blooming  alone  may  have 
its  discomforts.  However,  Miss  Wilmington,  a  tall  handsome  girl, 
though  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Drage  say  there  was  a  little  excess  of 
repose  in  her  attitudes  and  of  graciousness  in  her  smile  (which 
iould  not  be  said  of  Carrie  and  Flo),  took  him  in  hand ;  but  in  a 
?ew  moments  at  the  sight  of  some  fresh  arrivals  she  left  him  to 
go  to  her  mother. 

'  Who  are  these,  mamma  ?     I  don't  know  them.' 

'  Only  the  new  curate  and  his  wife  and  her  brother.  I  told 
you  about  them.  Ah,  how  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Jones  ?  I  am  really 
charmed  to  see  you.' 

If  little  Mrs.  Jones  had  been  self-possessed  in  her  own  drawing- 
i'Oom,  she  seemed  equally  at  her  ease  here.  She  remarked  upon 
the  beauty  of  the  weather,  and  the  ruins,  and  Mrs.  Wilmington's 
arrangements,  with  much  calmness ;  then  introduced  her  brother, 
whose  name  Mrs.  Adam  did  not  distinctly  catch,  but  it  sounded 
like  Fulton.  But  bless  my  soul,  if  Mrs.  Jones  was  self-possessed, 
Mr.  Fulton  was  equally  so ;  evidently  it  ran  in  the  family.  He 
was  not  a  strikingly  handsome  man  in  appearance,  being  a  tall 
fair  young  fellow  with  a  bumpy  forehead  and  a  small  moustache. 
He  had,  however,  a  quick  assured  way  of  talking,  and  he  took  the 
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lead  at  once  with  a  coolness  that  quite  bewildered  Mrs.  Wilming- 
ton, and  surprised  her  daughter,  to  whom  he  bowed  with  great 
friendliness.  But  he  stepped  up  to  Miss  Effie  and  shook  hands 
with  her.  <  How  charming ! '  he  said  brightly.  '  I  think  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  travelling  from  London  with  you  last  week.5  Whereat 
Miss  Effie  blushed,  and  turning  shy  eyes  on  older  friends  seemed 
to  ask  what  they  thought  of  him ;  and  Mrs.  Adam  began  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  young  man  was  very  presentable. 
Began,  alas  !  for  just  when  the  new  luminary  was  in  the  heyday  of 
his  dawning,  and  Miss  Erne's  cheeks  were  yet  tinged  with  the  roseate 
hues  that  heralded  his  appearance,  he  was  totally  eclipsed  by  the 
malign  influence  of  Sirius — of  the  Dog  Star  in  fact.  In  other 
words,  just  when  our  young  friend's  first  appearance  promised  to 
be  a  most  successful  one,  a  little  incident  happened,  a  mere  trifle 
in  itself,  yet  sufficient  vastly  to  amuse  all  Linthorpe  who  were  not 
privileged  to  see  it,  and  to  cloud  for  ever  the  rising  aspirant  to 
Mrs.  Wilmington's  favour. 

Yet  it  was  not  entirely  his  fault.  On  the  contrary,  the  unin- 
vited of  Linthorpe  set  down  the  mishap  to  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Wilmington  had  omitted  to  put  down  a  doormat  at  the  gates. 
The  doormat  in  her  front  hall  was  big  with  the  warning  '  Cave 
Canem,'  '  Ware  dog,'  but  mat  or  warning  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Green  there  was  none.  So  Mr.  Fulton  stepping  airily  back  had 
Miss  Effie  and  not  dogs  on  his  mind,  and  came  down  with  some 
little  weight  upon  the  toes  of  a  fat  black  spaniel.  The  dog  was  in 
the  act  of  entering ;  its  feet  were  tender  and  unused  to  the  treat- 
ment. It  shrieked  terribly,  piteously  to  its  gods,  yelled  savagely, 
hung  on  to  its  assailant's  garments,  and  finally  howled  its  way 
back  limping  and  in  woful  plight  to  its  mistress,  whose  cries  were 
hardly  less  distressing.  Then  was  there  a  pretty  to-do !  <  My  poor 
darling ! '  wailed  that  lady,  stooping  over  him — she  was  no  other  than 
the  nobly  related  Mrs.  Ferney,  and  the  face  of  our  hostess  when 
she  turned  it  in  speechless  indignation  upon  the  culprit  was  dark 
indeed — *  my  sweet  pet,  has  the  clumsy  man  trodden  upon  it,  and 
crushed  its  toes !  Well,  its  mother  will  take  it  home  to  its  own 
friends  away  from  the  nasty  town ! '  And  so  on,  and  so  on,  while 
Mr.  Ferney,  an  involuntary  member  of  the  group,  stood  over  the 
childless  Niobe  and  smiled  such  a  vacuous  smile  as  becomes  a 
man's  face  when  the  wife  of  his  bosom  is  fondling  her  dog. 

But  everyone  else  was  full  of  commiseration ;  advice,  regrets, 
and  vinaigrettes  were  showered  upon  Mrs.  Ferney.  Even  the  un- 
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lucky  offender  made  a  forward  move  amid  the  hubbub,  as  if  to 
apologise,  but  was  hustled  aside  by  the  crowd  of  sympathisers, 
whose  looks  seemed  to  say,  *  Monster,  begone  ! '  So,  urged  thereto 
by  a  gesture  from  the  hostess,  Miss  Effie  carried  him  off  as  little 
rudely  as  might  be,  and  enticed  him  to  a  less  frequented  part  of 


the  grounds.  He  was  nothing  loth  to  go  in  his  heart ;  only  youth, 
which  grasps  so  eagerly  at  gilded  pills,  is  as  apt  to  make  wry  faces 
over  floured  sugar-plums.  Maybe  he  thought  it  consorted  with 
his  dignity  to  assume  an  injured  air. 

Fie,  Mr.  Fulton!  or  shall  we  not  think  so  badly  of  you?  To 
be  taken  under  Miss  Effie's  protection — and  the  more  when  a 
journey  from  London  to  Linthorpe  in  her  company  had  induced 
an  acquaintance  with  certain  merits  that  were  too  prone  to  lie 

18—5 
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violet-like  half  hidden — with  the  sweet  curves  of  her  thoughtful 
mouth,  and  the  pretty  turn  of  that  dimple  in  her  chin,  with  the 
humour  that  played  at  bo-peep  in  the  depths  of  her  blue  eyes, 
and  that  quaint,  wise  way  of  holding  her  shapely  head  that  went 
so  well  with  her  little  old-fashioned  stately  bearing — I  say,  to  be 
taken  under  Miss  Effie's  protection  after  an  introduction  to  such 
daintinesses  as  these — not  granted  to  all,  mind  you — was  not  a 
thing,  no  matter  what  film  of  others'  disfavour  might  dull  the 
event,  over  which  any  young  man  might  look  sulky  or  think  of 
his  dignity;  but  rather  a  clue  to  lead  him  to  meditate  very 
gravely  and  seriously  of  old  age,  and  loneliness,  and  buttonless 
shirts,  and  suchlike  things.  Perhaps  Miss  Effie  was  aware  of 
this ;  but  if  so  she  looked  as  good-humoured  as  ever,  and  when 
he  said  '  What  a  fuss  about  a  dog's  toe  being  trodden  on ! '  and 
prodded  the  turf  with  a  stick,  and  had  no  eyes  for  her  any  more 
than  if  she  were  forty  instead  of  nineteen,  she  did  not  sulk,  but 
answered  merrily, 

6  A  dog's  toe  ?    Mrs.  Ferney's  dog's  toe,  you  mean.' 

*  And  why  Mrs.  Ferney's  in  particular  ? ' 

'  Do  you  ask  why  ?    Don't  you  know 

"  I  am  his  lordship's  dog  at  Kew  ; 
Pray  tell  me,  sir,  whose  dog  are  you  ? " 

Mrs.  Ferney  is  second  cousin  to  the  Earl  of  Sydenham  ?  ' 

The  gentleman  made  a  comic  and,  indeed,  impertinent  grimace. 

4  Then  it  would  not  have  been  the  same  if  my  dog's  toe  had 
suffered  ?  '  he  asked,  looking  her  keenly  in  the  face. 

'  Not  at  all,'  cried  Erne,  returning  his  glance  with  the  merriest 
of  smiles  ;  *  nor  your  own  toe,  I  assure  you.  You  are  only  the  new 
curate's  wife's  brother,  you  know.' 

Before  she  had  risen  from  her  mock  courtesy  she  repented  of 
her  pertness.  But  she  might  have  spared  her  blushes  and  her 
fears  of  hurting  her  companion's  feelings.  On  the  contrary,  he 
laughed  so  long  and  so  unconstrainedly  that  she  hastened  to  put  a 
bow  into  his  hands,  and  challenge  him  to  a  dozen  shots  at  the  gold. 
Even  then  he  gave  way  from  time  to  time  to  little  fits  of  merri- 
ment, sufficiently  disconcerting,  which  made  Effie  doubt  for  a 
whole  second  together  whether  he  were  quite  as  charming  as  she 
had  thought  him  on  that  journey.  For  quite  a  Vhole  second 
together — at  least  once  in  the  afternoon. 

But,  if  Mr.  Fulton  was  now  out  of  sight  of  the  select  circle 
revolving  about  Mrs.  Wilmington,  he  was  not  suffered  to  pass  out 
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oi  mind.  When  Mr.  Hablot  arrived,  more  snowy  as  to  his  linen, 
more  glossy  as  to  his  long-skirted  coat,  more  aristocratic  as  to  his 
rectorial  person  than  any  of  his  brethren  present,  Mrs.  Drage  lost 
not  a  moment  in  seizing  upon  him  and  telling  him  the  tale.  The 
truth  was  that  Mrs.  Ferney,  fresh  from  the  shock,  and  a  great 
crowd  accompanying  her,  had  passed  that  lady  with  but  the  faintest 
recognition.  So  Mrs.  Drage  straightway  abandoning  the  topic  which 
had  engrossed  herself  and  amused  her  neighbours,  '  the  shameful 
conduct  of  those  men,'  avenged  herself  by  recounting  the  dog's 
misadventure  ;  and  this  with  such  a  warmth  of  language  and 
shrillness  of  laugh,  as  drove  Mrs.  Ferney  to  the  verge  of  hysterics, 
aid  made  her  hostess  turn  hot  and  cold  all  in  a  minute. 

4 1  like  a  young  man  of  spirit,'  cried  Mrs.  Drage,  in  that  jolly 
loud  voice  of  hers,  '  and  if  I  had  been  that  young  fellow — and  a 
fine  figure  of  a  man  he  is,  too,  much  what  I  remember  you,  rector 
— I  should  have  kicked  the  dog  out  of  the  green.  Now  look  at 
the  little  nuisance  sitting  howling  in  the  middle  of  the  band,  for  all 
the  world  as  if  he  were  a  dancing  dervish  !  To  tell  you  the  plain 
truth,'  which  Mrs.  Drage  sometimes  told,  though  more  commonly 
she  adorned  it,  *  I  don't  hold  with  bringing  dogs  to  parties  of  this 
kind,  and  if  I  had  been  Mrs.  Wilmington — her  arrangements  are 
beautiful?  Beautiful,  beautiful  to  be  sure — but  as  I  was  saying,  if  I 
had  been  Mrs.  Wilmington — the  weather  very  favourable,  eh  ?  yes, 
very — they  would  have  found  the  door  shut  in  the  dog's  face. 
And  serve  them  right  too.  I've  no  patience  with  such  people  ! ' 

Mrs.  Adam,  as  she  writhed  upon  her  garden  seat,  had  scarce 
patience  with  Mrs.  Drage.  Every  word  was  plainly  audible  ;  the 
dog's  mistress  fanned  herself  violently,  while  the  rector,  the  in- 
voluntary receiver  of  these  open  confidences,  looked  so  hot  and  ill 
ar-  ease  that  to  have  fanned  him  would  have  seemed  a  kind  action. 
But  as  the  dreadful  old  lady  ran  on,  every  other  face  wore 
an  involuntary  smile.  It  was  really  too  bad,  Mrs.  Wilmington 
thought,  when  otherwise  the  thing  was  going  off  as  well  as  pos- 
sible. And  yet  she  had  no  redress.  She  knew  better  than  to  attack 
Mrs.  Drage,  who  came  of  nice  people,  and  had  two  uncles  and  a 
cousin  on  the  County  Bench  ;  and  who,  to  do  her  justice — for  per- 
fr  ct  love  casteth  out  fear — no  more  feared  a  lord,  much  less  his 
sf  cond  cousin,  than  she  feared  the  town  crier.  Of  whom,  indeed, 
she  had  some  cause  to  be  shy ;  for  did  she  not  trespass  upon  his  pre- 
rogatives a  dozen  times  a  month  ?  So,  Mrs.  Drage  being  beyond 
attack,  Mrs.  Adam  could  only  vow  silently  that  the  curate's  wife 
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should  pay  for  all,  and  endeavour  by  a  flood  of  small  talk  to 
obliterate  the  unlucky  impression. 

For  the  time  with  success  ;  but  not  for  long.  Mr.  Hablot  had 
attracted  Mrs.  Drage's  attention  back  to  the  old  topi  con  which  she 
dilated,  unrestrained  now  by  the  presence  of  Carrie  and  Flo,  who, 
with  Miss  Wilmington  and  the  bald-headed  man,  were  playing  a 
select  game  of  lawn  tennis  at  a  distance ;  and  Mrs.  Ferney  had 
been  soothed  into  a  nervous  quietude.  The  servants  were  handing 
the  tea  and  cates  about,  and  the  town  ladies — such  of  them  as  were 
admitted  to  the  circle  immediately  round  the  hostess — were  in- 
specting the  county  ladies'  dresses,  and  the  county  ladies  were — 
but  how  dare  we  say  what  the  county  ladies  were  doing  ?  Far  be 
it  from  us ! — still  they  were  doing  after  their  Olympian  fashion, 
when,  once  more,  the  demon  of  discord  rolled  into  the  midst.  Poor 
Mrs.  Wilmington  !  Sirius  Malignus  was  surely  in  the  ascendant. 

The  band  had  ceased  for  a  moment  to  play.  The  laughter  and 
voices  of  the  young  people  at  the  targets  came  faintly  to  mingle 
with  the  murmur  of  the  party  on  the  lawn,  when  there  rang  out, 
loud  and  distinct,  through  the  castle  a  sudden  scream — shrill,  ear- 
piercing,  and  eloquent  of  agony.  Every  other  sound  ceased  upon 
the  instant — every  tongue  was  stilled.  Not  one  of  the  party  but 
rose,  and  looked  with  more  or  less  of  alarm  in  the  direction  whence 
the  cry  came.  Mrs.  Adam  turned  pale  and  murmured  that  some 
accident  must  have  happened.  '  I  hope  it's  not  their  faces,'  quoth 
Mrs.  Drage,  her  four  girls  in  her  mind.  While  Mr.  Hablot,  with 
his  usual  sense,  said,  c  Is  Dr.  Hodges  here  ? '  and  Mrs.  Ferney 
cried  '  Where  is  my  darling  Sweep  ?  '  with  more  than  her  wonted 
sensibility.  Alas  !  the  dog  answered  for  itself.  There  burst  upon 
the  view  of  the  party  a  wildly  bounding  indiscriminately  snapping 
little  Sweep,  a  Sweep  with  all  its  hair  on  end,  and  every  appear- 
ance of  the  most  abject  fright.  First  he  careered  to  one  side  and 
the  other,  with  the  oddest  contortions  ;  then  on  a  sudden  he  de- 
sisted from  these  purposeless  gyrations,  and  made  for  the  lawn. 
There  was  something  of  a  panic.  Not  a  few  thought  he  had  gone 
mad ;  and  while  some  mounted  upon  their  chairs,  others,  not  so 
timid  or  less  hasty,  were  impressed  out  of  hand  with  the  thorough 
soundness  of  Mrs.  Drage's  views  upon  dogs  and  afternoon  parties. 
But  Sweep  had  not  gone  mad.  The  cause  of  his  distress  was  soon 
espied  by,  among  others,  Mrs.  Ferney,  who  well-nigh  fainted,  and 
the  hostess,  who  turned  pale  with  anger  and  dismay.  Even  Mrs. 
Drage  was  heard  to  say  (but  cheerfully)  '  Poor  doggie.'  An  arrow 
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trailing  and  bounding  behind  him  seemed  to  have  its  point  buried 
in  his  shoulder.  Miss  Effie,  her  hands  raised  in  horror,  was  in  hot 
/  pursuit.  So  was  Mr.  Fulton,  who,  just  as  he  came  into  view,  made 
a  great  effort  to  capture  the  luckless  beast.  The  only  result  was 
that  the  gentleman  nearly  measured  his  length  on  the  turf,  while 
the  dog  with  a  yelp  of  fright  of  extra  vigour  darted  aside  and  never 
stopped  until  he  lay  panting  and  whining  in  his  mistress's  lap. 

'  This  is  intolerable  ! '  cried  Mrs.  Adam ;  '  this  is  intolerable  ! ' 

She  had  not  a  doubt  about  the  culprit.  Or,  if  she  had,  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Fulton,  as,  out  of  breath,  stammering,  and  con- 
fused, he  joined  the  group  round  the  dog,  removed  it.  *  How  did 
it  happen  ? '  she  continued  shrilly,  when  some  one  made  the 
inquiry  ;  6  you  had  better  ask  that  gentleman !  '  in  a  voice  so  in- 
dignant, and  with  so  scornful  an  accent  upon  the  latter  words,  that 
it  was  no  wonder  that  gentleman,  as  he  muttered  something  about 
'Entirely  an  accident — very  clumsy — deeply  deplored  it,'  was 
scarcely  coherent ;  or  that  Miss  Effie,  hearing  the  rebuke  and  a 
witness  of  her  friend's  discomfiture,  should  lurk  about  the  edges 
of  the  crowd  with  a  flushed,  frightened  face  and  quivering  lips, 
of  which  the  curves  were  wholly  piteous.  She  tried,  indeed,  to 
attract  Mrs.  Adam's  attention  ;  but  what  with  Mr.  Fulton's  pro- 
testations (redoubled  unfortunately  at  these  junctures)  and  Mrs. 
Ferney's  complaints,  she  twice  failed  to  do  so.  Nay,  when  at  last 
she  partially  succeeded,  Mrs.  Adam  only  said,  in  a  voice  suffi- 
ciently audible,  <  For  goodness  sake,  take  him  away ! '  and  flung 
herself  round. 

Poor  Effie  !  It  was  surely  an  unlucky  day  for  her ;  but  she 
did  as  she  was  bidden,  and  drew  the  culprit  away  from  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  injured  lady.  Still  she  looked  so 
distressed  that — merely  to  judge  from  appearances — she  might 
have  been  the  person  in  fault.  Mrs.  Drage  looked  after  her  very 
sharply ;  but  the  old  lady  could  hardly  be  entertaining  an  idea  so 
perfectly  ridiculous.  For  if  that  were  so,  why  in  the  world  should 
he  take — what  earthly  motive  could  he  have  for  taking — the 
blame?  The  stir  was  abating.  The  rector  and  Mr.  Ferney  examined 
Sweep,  and  found  that  the  arrow  had  but  just  scratched  the  dog's 
skin.  He  was  more  frightened  by  the  dangling  shaft,  the  end  of 
which  had  become  entangled  in  his  long  coat,  than  injured  by 
the  blow. 

Mr.  Ferney  good-humouredly  assured  Mrs.  Wilmington  that  it 
was  so.  He  would  have  argued  too — for  in  such  a  case  the  burnt 
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child  never  learns  to  dread  the  fire — with  his  wife.  But  she  only 
flamed  out  at  him,  and,  finding  plenty  of  sympathisers,  cried 
wildly  that  her  dog  had  been  shot,  and  refused  to  be  comforted. 
It  was  all  that  Mrs.  Adam  could  do  to  prevent  an  open  breach. 
Mrs.  Ferney  was  for  leaving  the  Tower  House  at  once,  and  was 
only  with  great  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  retire  with  her  injured 
pet  to  the  quiet  and  coolness  of  the  drawing-room.  Her  hostess 
gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief  when  she  saw  them  both  safely  esta- 
blished there  out  of  harm's  way;  yet  she  could  not  leave  her 
distinguished  guest  without  one  more  word  of  apology. 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  Ferney,'  she  pleaded  softly,  '  you  feel,  I  am 
sure,  how  deeply  I  regret  that  this  should  have  happened.  How 
very,  very,  very  sorry  I  am  for  your  poor  darling  ! ' 

Mrs.  Ferney  sighed  and  pressed  the  other's  hand.  '  Thank 
you,'  she  said ;  '  you  are  very  good.  But  you  will — I  am  sure  you 
will — get  rid  of  that  horrid  man.  I  should  die  if  I  saw  him  again. 
I'm  quite  sure  I  should  faint.  And  it  would  kill  my  pet,  would  it 
not,  dearest  ? ' 

Mrs.  Wilmington  was  rather  taken  aback.  How  could  she 
give  a  guest  notice  to  quit  at  once  ?  The  afternoon  was  yet  early. 
6 1  think  he  will  be  quite  certain  to  keep  out  of  your  way,  dear 
Mrs.  Ferney,'  she  began  smoothly.  '  I  feel  sure  he  will  have  so 
much  right  feeling  as  to  do  that.' 

*  Eight  feeling ! '  cried  the  county  lady  violently.  '  After  he 
has  been  guilty  of  this  !  Eight  feeling  !  When  he  has  tried  to 
murder  a  poor  inoffensive  harmless  thing,  and  that  simply  out  of 
revenge  because  it  barked  when  he  trod  upon  it !  Pray  don't  talk 
to  me  about  his  right  feeling.' 

And  she  displayed  signs  of  a  relapse  so  serious,  and  so  prompt 
a  readiness  to  depart  upon  the  instant,  that  Mrs.  Wilmington  was 
at  her  wit's  end,  and  had  no  other  resource  than  to  assure  her  that 
it  should  be  as  she  wished, '  exactly  as  she  wished.'  And  then  the 
hostess  left  the  drawing-room,  wondering,  as  she  passed  through 
the  garden,  by  what  hook  or  crook  the  affair  was  to  be  managed. 
It  really  was  a  most  awkward  affair. 

She  loitered  a  little  on  the  way  back  ;  not  unnaturally,  seeing 
that  she  had  such  a  matter  in  hand.  Just  before  she  regained 
the  party,  she  had  to  pass  a  cool  box-encircled  nook,  where 
was  a  favourite  seat  of  hers.  She  thought  that  for  two  minutes 
more  her  absence  would  not  be  noticed.  She  hesitated.  Surely 
all  was  going  well.  She  would  sit  down  for  one  hundred  and 
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twenty  seconds  of  coolness — no  more.  And  down  she  sat,  and 
gently  fanned  herself  with  a  great  sense  of  relief,  while  she  cogi- 
tated upon  this  difficult  business.  The  more  Mrs.  Adam  thought 
of  it,  the  less  she  liked  it.  How  could  it  be  managed  without 
open  scandal  ?  She  almost  made  up  her  mind  to  disregard  Mrs. 
Ferney's  whims,  and  trust  that  the  young  fellow  would  keep  out 
of  the  lady's  way.  And  then  fortune,  co-operating  with  this 
masterly  inactivity  on  her  part,  favoured  Mrs.  Adam  in  a  singular 
manner,  and  fully  confirmed  her  by  so  doing  in  an  idea  she  was 
apt  to  entertain — in  common  with  some  millions  of  persons — that 
a  special  providence  was  assigned  to  shape  her  ends — and  the 
means  to  them.  For  she  was  aroused  by  the  voices  of  two  persons 
strolling  along  the  walk  at  the  back  of  her  little  arbour. 

6  It  is  so  foolish  of  you,  Jack,'  said  the  one  voice  sharply. 
'  You  are  perfectly  infatuated  with  the  girl ! ' 

4  Well,  and  what  of  that  ?  '  answered  the  other — a  man's  voice. 
As  he  spoke  some  one  kicked  a  stone  savagely.  <  What  if  I  am  ? 
Have  you  got  anything  to  say  against  her  ?  ' 

6  Only  this,  but  I  should  think  it  would  be  quite  enough.  She 
is  not  a  suitable  match  for  you.  Just  think  of  her  relations,  Jack. 
How  would  you  get  on  with  them  ?  Miss  Wilmington  and  you 
belong  to  quite  different  ranks  of  society.' 

The  listener  tossed  her  head  as  one  who  should  say  '  I  hope 
so ! '  and  drew  herself  up  in  her  seeming  solitude.  It  did  not 
occur  to  her  as  possible  that  they  might  be  talking  of  her  niece 
Effie,  the  visitor  from  London,  of  whom  as  a  poor  curate's  child 
she  was  not  wont  to  make  much  or  think  much ;  and  not  of  her 
daughter.  I  do  not  fancy  that  Mrs.  Wilmington  would  have  con- 
sidered a  marriage  with  the  curate's  wife's  brother  at  all  a 
mesalliance  for  Effie.  I  think  not.  But  for  Mr.  Fulton  to  aspire 
to  her  daughter !  Was  ever  such  impertinence  ? 

*  She  is  a  lady  and  I  am  a  gentleman,'  he  answered  hotly. 

His  sister  shook  her  head.  She  had  her  reason.  Mrs.  Adam 
shook  hers  too,  but  it  was  not  for  quite  the  same  reason.  '  Don't 
be  foolish,  Jack,'  said  Mrs.  Jones. 

<  Umph  ! '  he  exclaimed  impatiently.  « Is  this  all  you've  got 
to  say,  Louie,  now  that  you've  brought  me  out  here  ?  ' 

6  No,'  she  answered,  disregarding  his  fractiousness.  '  For  what 
I  know  you  may  be  merely  amusing  yourself.  If  so,  you  might 
think  of  me,  and  do  it  somewhere  else,  and  not  at  Linthorpe, 
where  Cresswell  and  I  will  have  to  suffer  for  you.' 
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6 Amusing  myself! '  He  was  fairly  indignant  to  judge  from 
his  tone. 

'  Yes,  amusing  yourself,  young  gentleman,'  quoth  Mrs.  Adam, 
quite  unable  to  control  herself  longer.  She  popped  up  as  she 
spoke,  and  rising  erect  appeared,  as  if  from  the  earth,  some  four 
feet  from  the  astonished  couple,  who  jumped  back  full  as  many. 
4  Amusing  yourself !  No  ;  I  should  hope  not  that.  Don't  be  dis- 
turbed, Mrs.  Jones,'  she  went  on  with  a  certain  affable  grandeur 
and  in  an  altered  voice.  '  I  could  not  help  overhearing,  but  I 
have  heard  nothing  from  you  that  does  not  do  you  honour.  I  am 
sure,'  fixing  a  severe  eye  upon  the  gentleman,  '  it  is  a  very  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  find  a  clergyman's  wife  in  my  parish  holding 
views,  so — so  proper,  and — and  so  very  becoming  and  clerical.' 

This  assurance  seemed  as  well-meant  as  it  was  sorely  needed ; 
for,  of  the  couple  she  had  surprised,  Mrs.  Jones  looked  by  far  the 
most  confused  and  abashed.  She  coloured  over  cheeks  and  brow, 
and,  so  far  from  appearing  as  one  who  had  said  nothing  but  good  of 
the  listener,  had  all  the  air  of  a  person  to  whom  a  moderate  earth- 
quake or  a  thunderstorm  would  be  welcome.  It  was  the  gentle- 
man who  spoke  first.  <  You  must  be  aware '  he  began  mildly. 

*  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  but  this — that  your  sister  has 
observed  your  attentions  to  my  daughter,  and  therefore  others 
may — nay,  must — have  done  so  too.  I  can  hardly  suppose  that 
you  are  amusing  yourself — here.'  She  indicated  the  Tower  House 
demesne  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  but  the  wave  was  necessarily 
comprehensive,  and  included  the  target  and  Aunt  Sally.  If  Mrs. 
Adam  could  not  only  take  Time  by  the  forelock,  but  also  '  grasp 
the  skirts  of  happy  Chance,'  the  gentleman  seemed  altogether  less 
fitted  to  *  grapple  with  his  evil  star.'  He  merely  shifted  his  feet, 
while  his  face  bore  a  look  of  mingled  perplexity  and  hesitation  ; 
and  allowed  Mrs.  Wilmington  to  resume  without  interruption, 
'  And  as  for  any  serious  intentions,  I  think  I  had  better  say  at 
once,  as  this  contretemps  has  occurred,  that  they  could  not  be 
seriously  considered  even  for  a  moment ;  not  for  a  moment.  Such  a 
match,  as  Mrs.  Jones  very  properly  said,  would  be  most  unsuitable.' 

Mrs.  Jones's  expression  of  puzzled  amazement  gave  way  to  a 
dawning  intelligence.  Something  like  a  suppressed  smile  fluttered 
and  struggled  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth.  But  she  said  nothing. 

'  This  is  a  little  sudden,'  her  brother  began,  still  with  some 
hesitation.  *  I  don't  think  you  quite  understand,  Mrs.  Wilming- 
ton, who ' 
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4 1  quite  understand,'  broke  in  Mrs.  Wilmington,  resolutely  ; 
*  and  I  beg  that  I  may  hear  no  more  about  it.  Indeed,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  so,  Mrs.  Jones,  1  should  be  obliged,  if  under  the 
^ery — the  very  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  after  what 
lias  occurred,  you  know,  your  brother  would  relieve  me  from  the 
embarrassment  of  his  further  presence  here  this  afternoon.  I  am 
Mire  you  have  shown  such  excellent  sense  that  you  will  not  mis- 
understand me,'  Mrs.  Adam  said  in  her  most  winning  tone.  ( Don't 
you  think  it  would  be  a  relief  to  us  all  ?  ' 

The  gentleman  had  seemed  about  to  speak  again ;  he  changed 
his  mind  in  the  course  of  Mrs.  Wilmington's  speech,  and  at  its 
conclusion  coloured  and  drew  back  haughtily.  His  sister  looked 
surprised  and  angry.  But  Mrs.  Wilmington  was  now  in  the  best 
of  tempers,  and  smiled  with  unfailing  sweetness.  She  smiled 
i.pon  the  gentleman  when  he  coldly  lifted  his  hat,  beamed  upon 
Mrs.  Jones  when  that  lady  (still  a  little  uncertain  of  her  identity) 
j  ast  touched  her  proffered  hand,  and,  indeed,  went  on  beaming 
until  the  couple  had  turned  the  corner  and  she  felt  sure  they 
had  gone.  Then,  if  she  had  been  a  man  and  had  been  wearing 
such  an  article,  I  think  she  would  have  flung  up  her  hat  in  sheer 
thankfulness  that  this  awkward  little  business  was  so  success- 
fully and,  considering  its  awkwardness,  so  quietly  over.  Not 
possessing  a  hat,  or  the  power  of  whistling,  Mrs.  Adam  contented 
herself  with  passing  her  handkerchief  over  her  face,  and  sighing 
c  :>mfortably,  She  reflected  with  great  cheerfulness  that  now  she 
cmld  face  dear  Mrs.  Ferney  with  a  clear  conscience.  So  she 
allowed  a  very  short  interval  to  elapse,  and  then  with  an  air  of 
pleasant  bustle  hastened  to  rejoin  her  guests  upon  the  lawn  and 
ronder  an  account  of  the  interesting  sufferers. 

But  surely  something  had  happened  during  her  absence.  The 
company  upon  the  lawn  had  drawn  together,  and  were  standing  in 
a  compact  group,  their  chairs  for  the  most  part  deserted,  and  all 
their  faces  turned  in  one  direction,  and  that  away  from  their 
approaching  hostess,  and  towards  the  great  gates.  They  seemed 
to  be  thinking  very  little  of  the  coming  bulletin  from  the  drawing- 
room,  but  to  be  expending  all  the  energy  unoccupied  in  staring 
t(  wards  the  entrance  in  chattering  amongst  themselves.  What 
was  it  ?  What  had  happened  ?  Mrs.  Wilmington  asked  herself. 
The  dog,  she  knew,  was  safe.  As  she  drew  near  to  the  group  she 
looked  eagerly  beyond  them,  and,  much  to  her  amazement,  saw 
tl  at  all  this  fuss  was  being  made  (so  far  as  she  could  see)  about  a 
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little  knot  of  people  just  parting  at  the  gates.  There  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jones  and  the  latter's  brother  who  were  going  out.  And 
there  was  that  officious,  meddling,  irrepressible  Mrs.  Drage,  with 
two  of  her  daughters,  taking  leave  of  them  in  the  politest  way 
imaginable.  It  was  just  like  her  plaguy  ways,  Mrs.  Wilmington 
said  to  herself,  but  it  did  not  account  for  all  the  world  looking  011 
as  if  at  some  public  entertainment.  Not  at  all!  And  the  hostess 
wondered  excessively  and  fumed  not  a  little,  until  all  too  soon  the 
facts  came  home  to  her. 

It  was  Mrs.  Ashley  of  the  Moor  who,  being  the  first  to  become 
aware  of  her  presence,  was  the  first  also  to  enlighten  her.  '  What 
a  very  handsome,  nice  young  man  he  is ! '  she  exclaimed  eagerly, 
not  waiting  to  hear  a  word  of  dear  Mrs.  Ferney  and  her  sweet  pet, 
of  whom  Mrs.  Adam's  tongue  was  on  the  quiver  to  speak. 

4  Who  is  ?  '  asked  the  latter  with  consequent  impatience. 

6  Lord  Fulham,  to  be  sure  ! ' 

< Lord  Fulham?' 

'  Yes.  But  why,  oh  why,'  cried  the  lady  with  great  animation, 
fimy  dear  Mrs.  Wilmington,  did  you  not  tell  us  who  he  was 
earlier,  and  that  that  dear  charming  little  woman  was  old  Lord 
Fulham's  niece  ?  I  remember  meeting  the  old  lord,  who  was  never 
married,  at  Biarritz.  I  declare  I  am  quite  angry  with  you.  If 
Mr.  Hablot  had  not  kindly  introduced  me  to  her,  I  should  never 
have  known  who  she  was,  or  what  very  nice  people  they  were. 
What  an  acquisition  she  will  be  ! ' 

'  Mrs.  Jones  ?  '  muttered  the  hostess  interrogatively.  She  was 
almost  beside  herself.  Surely  it  was  a  dream. 

6  Yes,  Cresswell  Jones  is  his  name.  He  is,'  and  the  lady  lowered 
her  voice,  '  a  little  odd,  you  know.  Has  scruples  about  taking  a 
living,  and  so  forth.  They  say  she  worships  the  very  ground  he 
treads  on.  Delightful,  isn't  it  ?  So  romantic !  Fancy  her  a  curate's 
wife  with  all  her  money  ! ' 

Mrs,  Adam  Wilmington  went  pale  and  red  by  turns.  It  was  too 
terribly  shocking.  Surely  no  such  irremediable  utter  faux  pas  had 
ever  been  made  by  any  one  before.  It  was  all  clear  to  her  now. 
The  young,  wealthy,  unmarried  Lord  Fulham  had  been  her  guest, 
and  she  had  turned  him  out — turned  him  out  when  he  had  as  good 
as  proposed  for  her  daughter.  Oh !  it  was  too  mortifying,  and 
Mrs.  Adam  was  really  as  near  fainting  as  ever  she  was  in  her  life, 
when  Mrs.  Drage's  voice,  like  a  dash  of  cold  water,  braced  her  up. 

' 1  know  a  good  fellow  when  I  see  him,'  she  was  saying  in  a 
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cheery,  excited  tone.  *  And  what  is  more,  rector,  that  young  man 
can  tell  a  pretty  girl  when  he  sees  her,  I'll  warrant  him.  I  saw 
I  im  taking  a  look  at  Flo  here,  the  clever  dog !  Well,  never  mind  : 
the  less  said  about  these  things  the  better,  say  I,  and  it's  the  still 
sow  that  sups  the  brose,  eh  ?  rector.  But  perhaps  you  will  hear 
more  about  it  one  of  these  days.' 

Mrs.  Drage  winked — yes,  winked!  but  then  she  was  nearly 
related  to  the  County  Bench — unutterable  things.  And  Mr.  Hablot, 
who  did  not  go  through  life  with  his  eyes  shut,  smiled  good- 
raturedly  in  response.  Yet  it  might  have  been  observed  that  the 
next  minute  his  glance  wandered  to  where  Miss  Erne,  with  a  down- 
cast flushed  face,  and  eyes  bright  with  sweet  excitement,  was 
administering  her  third  cup  of  tea  to  an  old  lady — who  really  was 
cot  carriage  company,  and  had  no  business  on  the  lawn  at  all. 
Mr.  Hablot  had  seen  Miss  Effie  often,  but  now  he  seemed  to  find 
S3me  fresh  interest  in  her  pretty  face  and  figure,  that  had  been 
Licking  before,  for  he  scanned  her  very  narrowly.  Possibly,  he 
may  not  have  been  thinking  of  her  at  all,  but  wondering  whether 
Mrs.  Wilmington  would  think  he  had  tricked  her,  if  only  by  his 
reticence. 

Poor  Mrs.  Wilmington !  She  struggled  through  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon  as  best  she  might ;  and  it  was  not  badly.  She  was, 
as  has  been  said,  a  woman  of  large  mind,  and  she  made  an  heroic 
effort,  and  quarrelled  with  no  one.  Even  from  Mrs.  Ferney  and 
her  sweet  pet  she  parted  with  outward  warmth  and  many  expres- 
sions of  the  pleasure  their  company  had  given  her.  But  when  it 
•fl  as  all  over ;  when  the  two  or  three  who  stayed  to  dinner  had 
gone ;  when  Laura  and  Effie  had  retired  to  their  rooms,  and  her 
lc  dyship  to  hers,  then — well,  of  course,  I  don't  know  what  she  did 
then.  But  the  largest  minds  are  weak  at  times,  and  then  I  fancy 
Mrs.  Adam  rent  her  clothes,  and  put  on  sackcloth,  and  went 
heavily  all  the  night.  Then,  I  think  she  must  have  broken  down. 
I  think  so.  At  any  rate  she  seemed  the  next  morning  a  little 
d  ized  and  preoccupied — so  much  so,  that  when,  in  answer  to  her 
inquiry  as  to  the  train  by  which  Effie  was  leaving,  her  niece  named 
the  eleven  forty-five,  she  failed  to  observe  the  deep  blush  and 
si  idden  droop  of  the  head  with  which  the  young  lady  accompanied 
her  answer. 

Miss  Effie  went  by  that  train.  And,  by  the  oddest  of  all  odd 
coincidences,  there  also  travelled  up  to  London  by  it,  and  in  the 
sjime  compartment,  my  Lord  Fulham,  of  Pentrepol,  in  the  county 
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of  Cornwall,  and  Fulham  Lodge,  Middlesex.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  they  had  a  pleasant  journey,  free  from  all  that  crush- 
ing and  crowding  to  which  people  who  do  not  travel  in  a  com- 
partment labelled  (during  at  least  the  latter — the  London  half  of 
the  journey)  '  Engaged '  are  so  vexatiously  liable.  They  have 
travelled  up  and  down  that  line  several  times  since ;  yet  not  so  very 
frequently,  for  Mrs.  Jones,  who  is  not  only  her  ladyship's  sister-in- 
law,  but  her  very  close  friend,  has  left  Linthorpe,  and  their  visits 
to  the  little  town  since  that  event  have  been  rather  in  the  nature 


of  state  affairs.  Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Adam  Wilmington,  now  such 
a  great  person  in  the  county  that  she  leaves  parish  business  alone 
and  is  on  but  indifferent  terms  with  the  rector,  has  few  acquaint- 
ance to  whom  she  has  not  expatiated  on  the  tremendous  exertions, 
the  sacrifices,  and  the  management  by  which  she  secured  the  match 
4  for  that  dear  girl.' 

And  what  of  the  gentleman,  to  whom,  if  I  have  heard  aright, 
my  lord  says  that  he  owes  his  wife?  What  of  Sweep?  Well, 
Sweep  is  still  fat,  well,  and  petted — cherished,  as  it  is  becoming 
n  special  providence  should  be. 
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6  THE  Atlantosaurus,'  said  I,  pointing  affectionately  with  a  wave  of 
ray  left  hand  to  all  that  was  immortal  of  that  extinct  reptile,  <  is 
estimated  to  have  had  a  total  length  of  one  hundred  feet,  and 
was  probably  the  very  biggest  lizard  that  ever  lived,  even  in 
Western  America,  where  his  earthly  remains  were  first  disin- 
Lumed  by  an  enthusiastic  explorer.' 

6  Yes,  yes,'  my  friend  answered  abstractedly.  *  Of  course,  of 
course ;  things  were  all  so  very  big  in  those  days,  you  know,  my 
dear  fellow.' 

'  Excuse  me,'  I  replied  with  polite  incredulity ;  <  I  really  don't 
know  to  what  particular  period  of  time  the  phrase  "in  those  days  " 
may  be  supposed  precisely  to  refer.' 

My  friend  shuffled  inside  his  coat  a  little  uneasily.  (I  will 
admit  that  I  was  taking  a  mean  advantage  of  him.  The  profes- 
sorial lecture  in  private  life,  especially  when  followed  by  a  strict 
examination,  is  quite  undeniably  a  most  intolerable  nuisance.) 
'Well,'  he  said,  in  a  crusty  voice,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
4  [  mean,  you  know,  in  geological  times  .  .  .  well,  there,  my  dear 
fellow,  things  used  all  to  be  so  very  big  in  those  days,  usedn't 
they?' 

I  took  compassion  upon  him  and  let  him  off  easily.  « You've 
had  enough  of  the  museum,'  I  said  with  magnanimous  self-denial. 
'  The  Atlantosaurus  has  broken  the  camel's  back.  Let's  go  and 
have  a  quiet  cigarette  in  the  park  outside.' 

But  if  you  suppose,  reader,  that  I  am  going  to  carry  my  for- 
bearance so  far  as  to  let  you,  too,  off  the  remainder  of  that  geological 
disquisition,  you  are  certainly  very  much  mistaken.  A  discourse 
which  would  be  quite  unpardonable  in  social  intercourse  may  be 
freely  admitted  in  the  privacy  of  print ;  because,  you  see,  while 
you  can't  easily  tell  a  man  that  his  conversation  bores  you  (though 
some  people  just  avoid  doing  so  by  an  infinitesimal  fraction),  you 
c;m  shut  up  a  book  whenever  you  like,  without  the  very  faintest  or 
remotest  risk  of  hurting  the  author's  delicate  susceptibilities. 

The  subject  of  my  discourse  naturally  divides  itself,  like  the 
conventional  sermon,  into  two  heads — the  precise  date  of  '  geo- 
logical times,'  and  the  exact  bigness  of  the  animals  that  lived  in 
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them.  And  I  may  as  well  begin  by  announcing  my  general  conclu- 
sion at  the  very  outset ;  first,  that  '  those  days '  never  existed  at 
all ;  and  secondly,  that  the  animals  which  now  inhabit  this  particu- 
lar planet  are,  on  the  whole,  about  as  big,  taken  in  the  lump,  as 
any  previous  contemporary  fauna  that  ever  lived  at  any  one  time 
together  upon  its  changeful  surface.  I  know  that  to  announce 
this  sad  conclusion  is  to  break  down  one  more  universal  and 
cherished  belief :  everybody  considers  that  '  geological  animals ' 
were  ever  so  much  bigger  than  their  modern  representatives  ;  but 
the  interests  of  truth  should  always  be  paramount,  and  if  the  trade 
of  an  iconoclast  is  a  somewhat  cruel  one,  it  is  at  least  a  necessary 
function  in  a  world  so  ludicrously  overstocked  with  popular  delu- 
sions as  this  erring  planet. 

What,  then,  is  the  ordinary  idea  of  <  geological  time '  in  the 
minds  of  people  like  my  good  friend  who  refused  to  discuss  with 
me  the  exact  antiquity  of  the  Atlantosaurian  ?  They  think  of  it 
all  as  immediate  and  contemporaneous,  a  vast  panorama  of  in- 
numerable ages  being  all  crammed  for  them  on  to  a  single  mental 
sheet,  in  which  the  dodo  and  the  moa  hob-an'-nob  amicably  with  the 
pterodactyl  and  the  ammonite  ;  in  which  the  tertiary  megatherium 
goes  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  secondary  deinosaurs  and  the  pri- 
mary trilobites  ;  in  which  the  huge  herbivores  of  the  Paris  Basin 
are  supposed  to  have  browsed  beneath  the  gigantic  club-mosses 
of  the  Carboniferous  period,  and  to  have  been  successfully  hunted 
by  the  great  marine  lizards  and  flying  dragons  of  the  Jurassic 
Epoch.  Such  a  picture  is  really  just  as  absurd,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  a  thousand  times  absurder,  than  if  one  were  to  speak  of 
those  grand  old  times  when  Homer  and  Virgil  smoked  their  pipes 
together  in  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  while  Shakespere  and  Moliere, 
crowned  with  summer  roses,  sipped  their  Falernian  at  their  ease 
beneath  the  whispering  palmwoods  of  the  Nevsky  Prospect,  and 
discussed  the  details  of  the  play  they  were  to  produce  to-morrow 
in  the  crowded  Colosseum,  on  the  occasion  of  Napoleon's  recep- 
tion at  Memphis  by  his  victorious  brother  emperors,  Ramses  and 
Sardanapalus.  This  is  not,  as  the  inexperienced  reader  may  at 
first  sight  imagine,  a  literal  transcript  from  one  of  the  glowing 
descriptions  that  crowd  the  beautiful  pages  of  Ouida;  it  is  a  faint 
attempt  to  parallel  in  the  brief  moment  of  historical  time  the 
glaring  anachronisms  perpetually  committed  as  regards  the  vast 
lapse  of  geological  chronology  even  by  well-informed  and  intelli- 
gent people. 
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We  must  remember,  then,  that  in  dealing  with  geological 
time  we  are  dealing  with  a  positively  awe-inspiring  and  unimagi- 
nable series  of  seons,  each  of  which  occupied  its  own  enormous  and 
incalculable  epoch,  and  each  of  which  saw  the  dawn,  the  rise,  the 
culmination,  and  the  downfall  of  innumerable  types  of  plant  and 
animal.  On  the  cosmic  clock,  by  whose  pendulum  alone  we  can 
faindy  measure  the  dim  ages  behind  us,  the  brief  lapse  of  his- 
torical time,  from  the  earliest  of  Egyptian  dynasties  to  the  events 
nanated  in  this  evening's  Pall  Mall,  is  less  than  a  second,  less 
than  a  unit,  less  than  the  smallest  item  by  which  we  can  possibly 
guide  our  blind  calculations.  To  a  geologist  the  temples  of 
Karnak  and  the  New  Law  Courts  would  be  absolutely  contempo- 
raneous ;  he  has  no  means  by  which,he  could  discriminate  in  date 
between  a  scarabaeus  of  Thothmes,  a  denarius  of  Antonine,  and 
a  bronze  farthing  of  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 
Competent  authorities  have  shown  good  grounds  for  believing 
thar,  the  Glacial  Epoch  ended  about  80,000  years  ago ;  and 
eve:*ything  that  has  happened  since  the  Glacial  Epoch  is,  from 
the  geological  point  of  view,  described  as  '  recent.'  A  shell  em- 
bedded in  a  clay  cliff  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  years  ago,  while 
shoit  and  swarthy  Mongoloids  still  dwelt  undisturbed  in  Britain, 
ages  before  the  irruption  of  the  <  Ancient  Britons '  of  our  inade- 
quate school-books,  is,  in  the  eyes  of  geologists  generally,  still  re- 
garded as  purely  modern. 

But  behind  that  indivisible  moment  of  recent  time,  that 
eighty  thousand  years  which  coincides  in  part  with  the  fraction 
of  £  single  swing  of  the  cosmical  pendulum,  there  lie  hours,  and 
days,  and  weeks,  and  months,  and  years,  and  centuries,  and  ages 
of  an  infinite,  an  illimitable,  an  inconceivable  past,  whose  vast 
div  sions  unfold  themselves  slowly,  one  beyond  the  other,  to  our 
aching  vision  in  the  half-deciphered  pages  of  the  geological  re- 
cord. Before  the  Glacial  Epoch  there  comes  the  Pliocene,  im- 
measurably longer  than  the  whole  expanse  of  recent  time;  and 
before  that  again  the  still  longer  Miocene,  and  then  the  Eocene, 
immeasurably  longer  than  all  the  "others  put  together.  These 
thr  3e  make  up  in  their  sum  the  Tertiary  period,  which  entire 
period  can  hardly  have  occupied  more  time  in  its  passage  than  a 
single  division  of  the  Secondary,  such  as  the  Cretaceous,  or  the 
Oolite,  or  the  Triassic;  and  the  Secondary  period,  once  more, 
though  itself  of  positively  appalling  duration,  seems  but  a  patch 
(to  use  the  expressive  modernism)  upon  the  unthinkable  and 
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unrealisable  vastness  of  the  endless  successive  Primary  seons.  So 
that  in  the  end  we  can  only  say,  like  Michael  Scott's  mystic  head, 
'  Time  was,  Time  is,  Time  will  be.'  The  time  we  know  affords  us 
no  measure  at  all  for  even  the  nearest  and  briefest  epochs  of  the 
time  we  know  not ;  and  the  time  we  know  not  seems  to  demand 
still  vaster  and  more  inexpressible  figures  as  we  pry  back  curiously, 
with  wondering  eyes,  into  its  dimmest  and  earliest  recesses. 

These  efforts  to  realise  the  unrealisable  make  one's  head  swim ; 
let  us  hark  back  once  more  from  cosmical  time  to  the  puny  big- 
ness of  our  earthly  animals,  living  or  extinct. 

If  we  look  at  the  whole  of  our  existing  fauna,  marine  and 
terrestrial,  we  shall  soon  see  that  we  could  bring  together  at  the 
present  moment  a  very  goodly  collection  of  extant  monsters,  most 
parlous  monsters,  too,  each  about  as  fairly  big  in  its  own  kind  as 
almost  anything  that  has  ever  preceded  it.  Every  age  has  its 
own  spfoialite  in  the  way  of  bigness  ;  in  one  epoch  it  is  the 
lizards  that  take  suddenly  to  developing  overgrown  creatures,  the 
monarchs  of  creation  in  their  little  day;  in  another,  it  is  the 
fishes  that  blossom  out  unexpectedly  into  Titanic  proportions  ;  in 
a  third,  it  is  the  sloths  or  the  proboscideans  that  wax  fat  and 
kick  with  gigantic  members ;  in  a  fourth,  it  may  be  the  birds 
or  the  men  that  are  destined  to  evolve  with  future  ages  into  veri- 
table rocs  or  purely  realistic  Gargantuas  or  Brobdingnagians.  The 
present  period  is  most  undoubtedly  the  period  of  the  cetaceans  ; 
and  the  future  geologist  who  goes  hunting  for  dry  bones  among 
the  ooze  of  the  Atlantic,  now  known  to  us  only  by  the  scanty 
dr edgings  of  our  *  Alerts '  and  *  Challengers,'  but  then  upheaved 
into  snow-clad  Alps  or  vine-covered  Apennines,  will  doubtless 
stand  aghast  at  the  huge  skeletons  of  our  whales  and  our  razor- 
backs,  and  will  mutter  to  himself  in  awe-struck  astonishment,  in 
the  exact  words  of  my  friend  at  South  Kensington,  <  Things  used 
all  to  be  so  very  big  in  those  days,  usedn't  they  ? ' 

Now,  the  fact  as  to  the  comparative  size  of  our  own  cetaceans 
and  of  '  geological '  animals  is  just  this.  The  Atlantosaurus  of  the 
Western  American  Jurassic  beds,  a  great  erect  lizard,  is  the  very 
largest  creature  ever  known  to  have  inhabited  this  sublunary 
sphere.  His  entire  length  is  supposed  to  have  reached  about  a 
hundred  feet  (for  no  complete  skeleton  has  ever  been  discovered), 
while  in  stature  he  appears  to  have  stood  some  thirty  feet  high,  or 
over.  In  any  case,  he  was  undoubtedly  a  very  big  animal  indeed, 
for  his  thigh-bone  alone  measures  eight  feet,  or  two  feet  taller 
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than  that  glory  of  contemporary  civilisation,  a  British  Grenadier. 
This,  of  course,  implies  a  very  decent  total  of  height  and  size; 
but  our  own  sperm  whale  frequently  attains  a  good  length  of 
sev  enty  feet,  while  the  rorquals  often  run  up  to  eighty,  ninety, 
and  even  a  hundred  feet.  We  are  thus  fairly  entitled  to  say  that 
we  have  at  least  one  species  of  animal  now  living  which,  occa- 
sionally at  any  rate,  equals  in  size  the  very  biggest  and  most 
colossal  form  known  inferentially  to  geological  science.  Indeed, 
when  we  consider  the  extraordinary  compactness  and  rotundity  of 
the  modern  cetaceans,  as  compared  with  the  tall  limbs  and  strag- 
gling skeleton  of  the  huge  Jurassic  deinosaurs,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  tonnage  of  a  decent  modern  rorqual  must  posi- 
tively exceed  that  of  the  gigantic  Atlantosaurus,  the  great  lizard 
of  the  west,  in  propria  persona.  I  doubt,  in  short,  whether  even 
the  solid  thigh-bone  of  the  deinosaur  could  ever  have  supported 
the  prodigious  weight  of  a  full-grown  family  razor-back  whale. 
The  mental  picture  of  these  unwieldy  monsters  hopping  casually 
about,  like  Alice's  Gryphon  in  TenniePs  famous  sketch,  or  like  that 
still  more  parlous  brute,  the  chortling  Jabberwock,  must  be  left 
to  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  courteous  reader,  who  may  fill  in 
the  details  for  himself  as  well  as  he  is  able. 

If  we  turn  from  the  particular  comparison  of  selected  speci- 
mens (always  an  unfair  method  of  judging)  to  the  general  aspect 
of  our  contemporary  fauna,  I  venture  confidently  to  claim  for  our 
own  existing  human  period  as  fine  a  collection  of  big  animals  as 
any  other  ever  exhibited  on  this  planet  by  any  one  single  rival 
epoch.  Of  course,  if  you  are  going  to  lump  all  the  extinct 
m  onsters  and  horrors  into  one  imaginary  unified  fauna,  regardless 
of  anachronisms,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you ;  I  will  can- 
didly admit  that  there  were  more  great  men  in  all  previous  gene- 
rations put  together,  from  Homer  to  Dickens,  from  Agamemnon 
to  Wellington,  than  there  are  now  existing  in  this  last  quarter  of 
our  really  very  respectable  nineteenth  century.  But  if  you  com- 
pare honestly  age  with  age,  one  at  a  time,  I  fearlessly  maintain 
that,  so  far  from  there  being  any  falling  off  in  the  average  bigness 
of  things  generally  in  these  latter  days,  there  are  more  big  things 
now  living  than  there  ever  were  in  any  one  single  epoch,  even  of 
much  longer  duration  than  the  '  recent '  period. 

I  suppose  we  may  fairly  say,  from  the  evidence  before  us,  that 
there  have  been  two  Augustan  Ages  of  big  animals  in  the  history 
of  our  earth — the  Jurassic  period,  which  was  the  zenith  of  the 
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reptilian  type,  and  the  Pliocene,  which  was  the  zenith  of  the 
colossal  terrestrial  tertiary  mammals.  I  say  on  purpose,  '  from 
the  evidence  before  us,'  because,  as  I  shall  go  on  to  explain  here- 
after, I  do  not  myself  believe  that  any  one  age  has  much  sur- 
passed another  in  the  general  size  of  its  fauna,  since  the  Permian 
Epoch  at  least ;  and  where  we  do  not  get  geological  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  big  animals  in  any  particular  deposit,  we  may  take  it 
for  granted,  I  think,  that  that  deposit  was  laid  down  under  con- 
ditions unfavourable  to  the  preservation  of  the  remains  of  large 
species.  For  example,  the  sediment  now  being  accumulated  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Caspian  cannot  possibly  contain  the  bones  of  any 
creature  much  larger  than  the  Caspian  seal,  because  there  are  no 
big  species  there  swimming  ;  and  yet  that  fact  does  not  negative 
the  existence  in  other  places  of  whales,  elephants,  giraffes, 
buffaloes,  and  hippopotami.  Nevertheless,  we  can  only  go  upon 
the  facts  before  us ;  and  if  we  compare  our  existing  fauna  with 
the  fauna  of  Jurassic  and  Pliocene  times,  we  shall  at  any  rate  be 
putting  it  to  the  test  of  the  severest  competition  that  lies  within 
our  power  under  the  actual  circumstances. 

In  the  Jurassic  age  there  were  undoubtedly  a  great  many 
very  big  reptiles.  'A  monstrous  eft  was  of  old  the  lord  and 
master  of  earth.  For  him  did  his  high  sun  flame  and  his  river 
billowing  ran,  And  he  felt  himself  in  his  pride  to  be  nature's 
crowning  race.'  There  was  the  ichthyosaurus,  a  fishlike  marine 
lizard,  familiar  to  us  all  from  a  thousand  reconstructions,  with  his 
long  thin  body,  his  strong  flippers,  his  stumpy  neck,  and  his 
huge  pair  of  staring  goggle  eyes.  The  ichthyosaurus  was  cer- 
tainly a  most  unpleasant  creature  to  meet  alone  in  a  narrow  strait 
on  a  dark  night ;  but  if  it  comes  to  actual  measurement,  the  very 
biggest  ichthyosaurian  skeleton  ever  unearthed  does  not  exceed 
twenty-five  feet  from  snout  to  tail.  Now,  this  is  an  extremely  decent 
size  for  a  reptile,  as  reptiles  go ;  for  the  crocodile  and  alligator, 
the  two  biggest  existing  lizards,  seldom  attain  an  extreme  length 
of  sixteen  feet.  But  there  are  other  reptiles  now  living  that 
easily  beat  the  ichthyosaurus,  such,  for  example,  as  the  larger 
pythons  or  rock-snakes,  which  not  infrequently  reach  to  thirty 
feet,  and  measure  round  the  waist  as  much  as  a  London  alderman 
of  the  noblest  proportions.  Of  course,  other  Jurassic  saurians 
easily  beat  this  simple  record.  Our  British  Megalosaurus  only 
extended  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and  carried  weight  not  ex- 
ceeding three  tons  ;  but  his  rival  Ceteosaurus  stood  ten  feet  high, 
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and  measured  fifty  feet  from  the  tip  of  his  snout  to  the  end  of 
his  tail ;  while  the  dimensions  of  Titanosaurus  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  sixty  feet  by  thirty,  and  those  of  Atlantosaurus  as  one 
hundred  by  thirty-two.  Viewed  as  reptiles,  we  have  certainly 
nothing  at  all  to  come  up  to  these ;  but  our  cetaceans,  as  a  group, 
show  an  assemblage  of  species  which  could  very  favourably  com- 
pete with  the  whole  lot  of  Jurassic  saurians  at  any  cattle  show* 
Indeed,  if  it  came  to  tonnage,  I  believe  a  good  blubbery  right 
whale  could  easily  give  points  to  any  deinosaur  that  ever  moved 
upon  oolitic  continents. 

The  great  mammals  of  the  Pliocene  age,  again,  such  as  the 
cleinotherium  and  the  mastodon,  were  also,  in  their  way,  very  big 
things  in  livestock  ;  but  they  scarcely  exceeded  the  modern 
elephant,  and  by  no  means  came  near  the  modern  whales.  A  few 
colossal  ruminants  of  the  same  period  could  have  held  their  own 
well  against  our  existing  giraffes,  elks,  and  buffaloes ;  but  taking 
the  group  as  a  group,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  reason  to  believe 
that  it  beat  in  general  aspect  the  living  fauna  of  this  present  age. 

For  few  people  ever  really  remember  how  very  many  big 
animals  we  still  possess.  We  have  the  Indian  and  the  African 
elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  the  various  rhinoceroses,  the  walrus, 
the  giraffe,  the  elk,  the  bison,  the  musk  ox,  the  dromedary,  and 
the  camel.  Big  marine  animals  are  generally  in  all  ages  bigger 
than  their  biggest  terrestrial  rivals,  and  most  people  lump  all  our 
big  existing  cetaceans  under  the  common  and  ridiculous  title  of 
whales,  which  makes  this  vast  and  varied  assortment  of  gigantic 
species  seem  all  reducible  to  a  common  form.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  there  are  several  dozen  colossal  marine  animals 
now  sporting  and  spouting  in  all  oceans,  as  distinct  from  one 
another  as  the  camel  is  from  the  ox,  or  the  elephant  from  the 
hippopotamus.  Our  New  Zealand  Berardius  easily  beats  the 
ichthyosaurus  ;  our  sperm  whale  is  more  than  a  match  for  any 
J  urassic  European  deinosaur ;  our  rorqual,  one  hundred  feet  long, 
jnst  equals  the  dimensions  of  the  gigantic  American  Atlanto- 
saurus himself.  Besides  these  exceptional  monsters,  our  bottle- 
Leads  reach  to  forty  feet,  our  California  whales  to  forty- four,  our 
tump-backs  to  fifty,  and  our  razor-backs  to  sixty  or  seventy. 
True  fish  generally  fall  far  short  of  these  enormous  dimensions, 
but  some  of  the  larger  sharks  attain  almost  equal  size  with  the 
biggest  cetaceans.  The  common  blue  shark,  with  his  twenty- 
five  feet  of  solid  rapacity,  would  have  proved  a  tough  antagonist, 
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I  venture  to  believe,  for  the  best  bred  enaliosaurian  that  ever 
munched  a  lias  ammonite.  I  would  back  our  modern  Carcharo- 
don,  who  grows  to  forty  feet,  against  any  plesiosaurus  that  ever 
swam  the  Jurassic  sea.  As  for  Khinodon,  a  gigantic  shark  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  he  has  been  actually  measured  to  a  length  of  fifty 
feet,  and  is  stated  often  to  attain  seventy.  I  will  stake  my  repu- 
tation upon  it  that  he  would  have  cleared  the  secondary  seas  of 
their  great  saurians  in  less  than  a  century.  When  we  come  to 
add  to  these  enormous  marine  and  terrestrial  creatures  such 
other  examples  as  the  great  snakes,  the  gigantic  cuttle-fish,  the 
grampuses,  and  manatees,  and  sea-lions,  and  sunfish,  I  am  quite 
prepared  fearlessly  to  challenge  any  other  age  that  ever  existed 
to  enter  the  lists  against  our  own  for  colossal  forms  of  animal  life. 

Again,  it  is  a  point  worth  noting  that  a  great  many  of  the 
very  big  animals  which  people  have  in  their  minds  when  they 
talk  vaguely  about  everything  having  been  so  very  much  bigger 
'  in  those  days '  have  become  extinct  within  a  very  late  period, 
and  are  often,  from  the  geological  point  of  view,  quite  recent. 

For  example,  there  is  our  friend  the  mammoth.  I  suppose 
no  animal  is  more  frequently  present  to  the  mind  of  the  non- 
geological  speaker,  when  he  talks  indefinitely  about  the  great 
extinct  monsters,  than  the  familiar  figure  of  that  huge-tusked, 
hairy  northern  elephant.  Yet  the  mammoth,  chronologically 
speaking,  is  but  a  thing  of  yesterday.  He  was  hunted  here  in 
England  by  men  whose  descendants  are  probably  still  living — at 
least  so  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  solemnly  assures  us ;  while  in 
Siberia  his  frozen  body,  flesh  and  all,  is  found  so  very  fresh  that 
the  wolves  devour  it,  without  raising  any  unnecessary  question  as 
to  its  fitness  for  lupine  food.  The  Glacial  Epoch  is  the  yesterday 
of  geological  time,  and  it  was  the  Glacial  Epoch  that  finally 
killed  off  the  last  mammoth.  Then,  again,  there  is  his  neighbour, 
the  mastodon.  That  big  tertiary  proboscidean  did  not  live  quite 
long  enough,  it  is  true,  to  be  hunted  by  the  cavemen  of  the 
Pleistocene  age,  but  he  survived  at  any  rate  as  long  as  the 
Pliocene — our  day  before  yesterday — and  he  often  fell  very  likely 
before  the  fire-split  flint  weapons  of  the  Abbe  Bourgeois'  Miocene 
men.  The  period  that  separates  him  from  our  own  day  is  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  vast  and  immeasurable  interval  that 
separates  him  from  the  huge  marine  saurians  of  the  Jurassic 
world.  To  compare  the  relative  lapses  of  time  with  human 
chronology,  the  mastodon  stands  to  our  own  fauna  as  Beau 
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Brummel  stands  to  the  modern  masher,  while  the  saurians  stand 
to  it  as  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  warriors  stand  to  Lord  Wolse- 
ley  and  the  followers  of  the  Mahdi. 

Once  more,  take  the  gigantic  moa  of  New  Zealand,  that 
enormous  bird  who  was  to  the  ostrich  as  the  giraffe  is  to  the 
;intelope  ;  a  monstrous  emu,  as  far  surpassing  the  ostriches  of  to- 
day as  the  ostriches  surpass  all  the  other  fowls  of  the  air.  Yet  the 
moa,  though  now  extinct,  is  in  the  strictest  sense  quite  modern, 
a  contemporary  very  likely  of  Queen  Elizabeth  or  Queen  Anne, 
exterminated  by  the  Maoris  only  a  very  little  time  before  the 
first  white  settlements  in  the  great  southern  archipelago.  It  is 
even  doubtful  whether  the  moa  did  not  live  down  to  the  days  of 
the  earliest  colonists,  for  remains  of  Maori  encampments  are  still 
discovered,  with  the  ashes  of  the  fireplace  even  now  unscattered, 
and  the  close-gnawed  bones  of  the  gigantic  bird  lying  in  the  very, 
spot  where  the  natives  left  them  after  their  destructive  feasts. 
So,  too,  with  the  big  sharks.  Our  modern  carcharodon,  who  runs 
(as  I  have  before  noted)  to  forty  feet  in  length,  is  a  very  respect- 
able monster  indeed,  as  times  go ;  and  his  huge  snapping  teeth, 
which  measure  nearly  two  inches  long  by  one  and  a  half  broad, 
would  disdain  to  make  two  bites  of  the  able-bodied  British  sea- 
man. But  the  naturalists  of  the  '  Challenger  '  expedition  dredged 
up  in  numbers  from  the  ooze  of  the  Pacific  similar  teeth,  five 
inches  long  by  four  wide,  so  that  the  sharks  to  which  they  origi- 
nally belonged  must,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  have  measured 
nearly  a  hundred  feet  in  length.  This,  no  doubt,  beats  our 
biggest  existing  shark,  the  rhinodon,  by  some  thirty  feet.  Still, 
the  ooze  of  the  Pacific  is  a  quite  recent  or  almost  modern  deposit, 
which  is  even  now  being  accumulated  on  the  sea  bottom,  and 
there  would  be  really  nothing  astonishing  in  the  discovery  that 
some  representatives  of  these  colossal  carcharodons  are  to  this 
day  swimming  about  at  their  lordly  leisure  among  the  coral 
reefs  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  That  very  cautious  naturalist, 
Dr.  Griinther,  of  the  British  Museum,  contents  himself  indeed  by; 
merely  saying :  '  As  we  have  no  record  of  living  individuals  of 
that  bulk  having  been  observed,  the  gigantic  species  to  which 
these  teeth  belonged  must  probably  have  become  extinct  within 
a  comparatively  recent  period.' 

If  these  things  are  so,  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself : 
Why  should  certain  types  of  animals  have  attained  their  greatest 
size  at  certain  different  epochs,  and  been  replaced  at  others  by 
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equally  big  animals  of  wholly  unlike  sorts  ?  The  answer,  I 
believe,  is  simply  this :  Because  there  is  not  room  and  food  in 
the  world  at  any  one  time  for  more  than  a  certain  relatively  small 
number  of  gigantic  species.  Each  great  group  of  animals  has 
had  successively  its  rise,  its  zenith,  its  decadence,  and  its  dotage  ; 
each  at  the  period  of  its  highest  development  has  produced  a 
considerable  number  of  colossal  forms ;  each  has  been  supplanted 
in  due  time  by  higher  groups  of  totally  different  structure, 
which  have  killed  off  their  predecessors,  not  indeed  by  actual 
stress  of  battle,  but  by  irresistible  competition  for  food  and  prey. 
The  great  saurians  were  thus  succeeded  by  the  great  mammals, 
just  as  the  great  mammals  are  themselves  in  turn  being  ousted, 
from  the  land  at  least,  by  the  human  species. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  succession  of  big  animals  in  the 
world,  so  far  as  we  can  follow  it  from  the  mutilated  and  fragment- 
ary record  of  the  geological  remains. 

The  very  earliest  existing  fossils  would  lead  us  to  believe, 
what  is  otherwise  quite  probable,  that  life  on  our  planet  began 
with  very  small  forms — that  it  passed  at  first  through  a  baby 
stage.  The  animals  of  the  Cambrian  period  are  almost  all  small 
mollusks,  star-fishes,  sponges,  and  other  simple,  primitive  types 
of  life.  There  were  as  yet  no  vertebrates  of  any  sort,  not  even 
fishes,  far  less  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds,  or  mammals.  The 
veritable  giants  of  the  Cambrian  world  were  the  crustaceans,  and 
especially  the  trilobites,  which,  nevertheless,  hardly  exceeded  in 
size  a  good  big  modern  lobster.  The  biggest  trilobite  is  some 
two  feet  long ;  and  though  we  cannot  by  any  means  say  that  this 
was  really  the  largest  form  of  animal  life  then  existing,  owing  to 
the  extremely  broken  nature  of  the  geological  record,  we  have  at 
least  no  evidence  that  anything  bigger  as  yet  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters.  The  trilobites,  which  were  a  sort  of  triple- 
tailed  crabs  (to  speak  very  popularly),  began  in  the  Cambrian 
Epoch,  attained  their  culminating  point  in  the  Silurian,  waned  in 
the  Devonian,  and  died  out  utterly  in  the  Carboniferous  seas. 

It  is  in  the  second  great  epoch,  the  Silurian,  that  the  cuttle- 
fish tribe,  still  fairly  represented  by  the  nautilus,  the  argonaut, 
the  squid,  and  the  octopus,  first  began  to  make  their  appearance 
upon  this  or  any  other  stage.  The  cuttle-fishes  are  among  the 
most  developed  of  invertebrate  animals;  they  are  rapid  swimmers; 
they  have  large  and  powerful  eyes ;  and  they  can  easily  enfold 
their  prey  (teste  Victor  Hugo)  in  their  long  and  slimy  sucker- 
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clad  arms.  With  these  natural  advantages  to  back  them  up,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  cuttle  family  rapidly  made  their  mark 
in  the  world.  They  were  by  far  the  most  advanced  thinkers  and 
actors  of  their  own  age,  and  they  rose  almost  at  once  to  be  the 
dominant  creatures  of  the  primaeval  ocean  in  which  they  swam. 
There  were  as  yet  no  saurians  or  whales  to  dispute  the  dominion 
•with  these  rapacious  cephalopods,  and  so  the  cuttle  family  had 
things  for  the  time  all  their  own  way.  Before  the  end  of  the 
Silurian  epoch,  according  to  that  accurate  census-taker,  M.  Bar- 
rande,  they  had  blossomed  forth  into  no  less  than  1,622  distinct 
species.  For  a  single  family  to  develop  so  enormous  a  variety  of 
separate  forms,  all  presumably  derived  from  a  single  common 
ancestor,  argues,  of  course,  an  immense  success  in  life  ;  and  it  also 
argues  a  vast  lapse  of  time  during  which  the  different  species 
were  gradually  demarcated  from  one  another. 

Some  of  the  ammonites,  which  belonged  to  this  cuttle-fish 
group,  soon  attained  a  very  considerable  size  ;  but  a  shell  known 
as  the  orthoceras  (I  wish  my  subject  didn't  compel  me  to  use 
such  very  long  wrords,  but  I  am  not  personally  answerable,  thank 
heaven,  for  the  vagaries  of  modern  scientific  nomenclature)  grew 
to  a  bigger  size  than  that  of  any  other  fossil  mollusk,  sometimes 
measuring  as  much  as  six  feet  in  total  length.  At  what  date  the 
gigantic  cuttles  of  the  present  day  first  began  to  make  their 
appearance  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  for  their  shell-less  bodies  are 
,so  soft  that  they  could  leave  hardly  anything  behind  in  a  fossil 
Htate ;  but  the  largest  known  cuttle,  measured  by  Mr.  Gabriel, 
of  Newfoundland,  was  eighty  feet  in  length,  including  the  long 
arms. 

These  cuttles  are  the  only  invertebrates  at  all  in  the  run- 
ning so  far  as  colossal  size  is  concerned,  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  here  the  largest  modern  specimen  immeasurably  beats  the 
largest  fossil  form  of  the  same  type.     I  do  not  say  that  there  were 
not  fossil  forms  quite  as  big  as  the  gigantic  calamaries  of  our 
own  time — on  the  contrary,  I  believe  there  were ;  but  if  we  go  by 
the  record  alone  we  must  confess  that,  in  the  matter  of  inverte- 
brates at  least,  the  balance  of  size  is  all  in  favour  of  our  own 
period. 

The  vertebrates  first  make  their  appearance,  in  the  shape  of 
fishes,  towards  the  close  of  the  Silurian  period,  the  second  of  the 
great  geological  epochs.  The  earliest  fish  appear  to  have  been 
small,  elongated,  eel-like  creatures,  closely  resembling  the  lam- 
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preys  in  structure;  but  they  rapidly  developed  in  size  and 
variety,  and  soon  became  the  ruling  race  in  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  where  they  maintained  their  supremacy  till  the  rise  of  the 
great  secondary  saurians.  Even  then,  in  spite  of  the  severe 
competition  thus  introduced,  and  still  later,  in  spite  of  the 
struggle  for  life  against  the  huge  modern  cetaceans  (the  true 
monarchs  of  the  recent  seas),  the  sharks  continued  to  hold  their 
own  as  producers  of  gigantic  forms ;  and  at  the  present  day  their 
largest  types  probably  rank  second  only  to  the  whales  in  the 
whole  range  of  animated  nature.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  modern  fish,  as  a  whole,  quite  equal  in  size  the  piscine 
fauna  of  any  previous  geological  age. 

It  is  somewhat  different  with  the  next  great  vertebrate  group, 
the  amphibians,  represented  in  our  own  world  only  by  the  frogs, 
the  toads,  the  newts,  and  the  axolotls.  Here  we  must  certainly 
with  shame  confess  that  the  amphibians  of  old  greatly  surpassed 
their  degenerate  descendants  in  our  modern  waters.  The  Japanese 
salamander,  by  far  the  biggest  among  our  existing  newts,  never 
exceeds  a  yard  in  length  from  snout  to  tail ;  whereas  some  of  the 
labyrinthodonts  (forgive  me  once  more)  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch 
must  have  reached  at  least  seven  or  eight  feet  from  stem  to  stern. 
But  the  reason  of  this  falling  off  is  not  far  to  seek.  When  the 
adventurous  newts  and  frogs  of  that  remote  period  first  dropped 
their  gills  and  hopped  about  inquiringly  on  the  dry  land,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  ancient  tree-ferns  and  club-mosses,  they  were  the 
only  terrestrial  vertebrates  then  existing,  and  they  had  the  field 
(or,  rather,  the  forest)  all  to  themselves.  For  a  while,  therefore, 
like  all  dominant  races  for  the  time  being,  they  blossomed  forth  at 
their  ease  into  relatively  gigantic  forms.  Frogs  as  big  as  donkeys, 
and  efts  as  long  as  crocodiles,  luxuriated  to  their  hearts'  content  in 
the  marshy  lowlands,  and  lorded  it  freely  over  the  small  creatures 
which  they  found  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Carboniferous 
isles.  But  as  ages  passed  away,  and  new  improvements  were 
slowly  invented  and  patented  by  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the 
offices  of  nature,  their  own  more  advanced  and  developed  descend- 
ants, the  reptiles  and  mammals,  got  the  upper  hand  with  them, 
and  soon  lived  them  down  in  the  struggle  for  life,  so  that  this 
essentially  intermediate  form  is  now  almost  entirely  restricted 
to  its  one  adapted  seat,  the  pools  and  ditches  that  dry  up  in 
summer. 

The  reptiles,  again,  are  a  class  in  which  the  biggest  modern 
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forms  are  simply  nowhere  beside  the  gigantic  extinct  species. 
First  appearing  on  the  earth  at  the  very  close  of  the  vast  primary 
periods — in  the  Permian  age — they  attained  in  secondary  times 
the  most  colossal  proportions,  and  have  certainly  never  since  been 
exceeded  in  size  by  any  later  forms  of  life  in  whatever  direction. 
But  one  must  remember  that  during  the  heyday  of  the  great 
saurians,  there  were  as  yet  no  birds  and  no  mammals.  The  place 
now  filled  in  the  ocean  by  the  whales  and  grampuses,  as  well  as 
the  place  now  filled  in  the  great  continents  by  the  elephants,  the 
rhinoceroses,  the  hippopotami,  and  the  other  big  quadrupeds,  was 
,hen  filled  exclusively  by  huge  reptiles,  of  the  sort  rendered 
familiar  to  us  all  by  the  restored  effigies  on  the  little  island  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  grounds.  Every  dog  has  his  day,  and  the  reptiles 
had  their  day  in  the  secondary  period.  The  forms  into  which  they 
developed  were  certainly  every  whit  as  large  as  any  ever  seen  on 
the  surface  of  this  planet,  but  not,  as  I  have  already  shown,  ap- 
preciably larger  than  those  of  the  biggest  cetaceans  known  to 
science  in  our  own  time.  >. 

During  the  very  period,  however,  when  enaliosaurians  and 
pterodactyls  were  playing  such  pranks  before  high  heaven  as 
might  have  made  contemporary  angels  weep,  if  they  took  any 
notice  of  saurian  morality,  a  small  race  of  unobserved  little  prowlers 
was  growing  up  in  the  dense  shades  of  the  neighbouring  forests 
which  was  destined  at  last  to  oust  the  huge  reptiles  from  their 
empire  over  earth,  and  to  become  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  ex- 
clusively dominant  type  of  the  whole  planet.  In  the  trias  we  get 
the  first  remains  of  mammalian  life  in  the  shape  of  tiny  rat-like 
animals,  marsupial  in  type,  and  closely  related  to  the  banded  ant- 
eaters  of  New  South  Wales  at  the  present  day.  Throughout  the 
long  lapse  of  the  secondary  ages,  across  the  lias,  the  oolite,  the 
wealden,  and  the  chalk,  we  find  the  mammalian  race  slowly 
developing  into  opossums  and  kangaroos,  such  as  still  inhabit  the 
isolated  and  antiquated  continent  of  Australia.  Gathering  strength 
all  the  time  for  the  coming  contest,  increasing  constantly  in  size 
of  brain  and  keenness  of  intelligence,  the  true  mammals  were  able 
at  last,  towards  the  close  of  the  secondary  ages,  to  enter  the  lists 
boldly  against  the  gigantic  saurians.  With  the  dawn  of  the  ter- 
tiary period,  the  reign  of  the  reptiles  begins  to  wane,  and  the 
reign  of  the  mammals  to  set  in  at  last  in  real  earnest.  In  place 
of  the  ichthyosaurs  we  get  the  huge  cetaceans ;  in  place  of  the 
deinosaurs  we  get  the  mammoth  and  the  mastodon ;  in  place  of 
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the  dominant  reptile  groups  we  get  the  first  precursors  of  man 
himself. 

The  history  of  the  great  birds  has  been  somewhat  more  singular. 
Unlike  the  other  main  vertebrate  classes,  the  birds  (as  if  on  purpose 
to  contradict  the  proverb)  seem  never  yet  to  have  had  their  day. 
Unfortunately  for  them,  or  at  least  for  their  chance  of  producing 
colossal  species,  their  evolution  went  on  side  by  side,  apparently, 
with  that  of  the  still  more  intelligent  and  more  powerful  mammals ; 
so  that  wherever  the  mammalian  type  had  once  firmly  established 
itself,  the  birds  were  compelled  to  limit  their  aspirations  to  a  very 
modest  and  humble  standard.  Terrestrial  mammals,  however, 
cannot  cross  the  sea ;  so  in  isolated  regions  such  as  New  Zealand 
and  Madagascar,  the  birds  had  things  all  their  own  way.  In  New 
Zealand,  there  are  no  indigenous  quadrupeds  at  all ;  and  there  the 
huge  moa  attained  to  dimensions  almost  equalling  those  of  the 
giraffe.  In  Madagascar,  the  mammalian  life  was  small  and  of  low 
grade,  so  the  gigantic  sepyornis  became  the  very  biggest  of  all 
known  birds.  At  the  same  time,  these  big  species  acquired  their 
immense  size  at  the  cost  of  the  distinctive  birdlike  habit  of  flight. 
A  flying  moa  is  almost  an  impossible  conception  ;  even  the  ostriches 
compete  practically  with  the  zebras  and  antelopes  rather  than  with 
the  eagles,  the  condors,  or  the  albatrosses.  In  like  manner,  when 
a  pigeon  found  its  way  to  Mauritius,  it  developed  into  the  practi- 
cally wingless  dodo ;  while  in  the  northern  penguins,  on  their  icy 
perches,  the  fore  limbs  have  been  gradually  modified  into  swimming 
organs  exactly  analogous  to  the  flippers  of  the  seal. 

Are  the  great  animals  now  passing  away  and  leaving  no  repre- 
sentatives of  their  greatness  to  future  ages  ?  On  land  at  least  that 
is  very  probable.  Man,  diminutive  man,  who,  if  he  walked  on  all 
fours,  would  be  no  bigger  than  a  silly  sheep,  and  who  only  partially 
disguises  his  native  smallness  by  his  acquired  habit  of  walking 
erect  on  what  ought  to  be  his  hind  legs — man  has  upset  the  whole 
balanced  economy  of  nature,  and  is  everywhere  expelling  and  ex- 
terminating before  him  the  great  herbivores,  his  predecessors.  He 
needs  for  his  corn  and  his  bananas  the  fruitful  plains  which  were 
once  laid  down  in  prairie  or  scrubwood.  Hence  it  seems  not  un- 
likely that  the  elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  the  rhinoceros,  and 
the  buffalo  must  go.  But  we  are  still  a  long  way  off  from  that 
final  consummation,  even  on  dry  land ;  while  as  for  the  water,  it 
appears  highly  probable  that  there  are  as  good  fish  still  in  the  sea 
as  ever  came  out  of  it.  Whether  man  himself,  now  become  the 
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sole  dominant  animal  of  our  poor  old  planet,  will  ever  develop  into 
Titanic  proportions,  seems  far  more  problematical.  The  race  is  now 
no  longer  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  Brain  counts 
ibr  more  than  muscle,  and  mind  has  gained  the  final  victory  over 
mere  matter.  Goliath  of  Gath  has  shrunk  into  insignificance  before 
•:he  Gatling  gun;  as  in  the  fairy  tales  of  old,  it  is  cunning  little 
Jack  with  his  clever  devices  who  wins  the  day  against  the  heavy, 
olumsy,  muddle-headed  giants.  Nowadays  it  is  our '  Minotaurs '  and 
•  Warriors  '  that  are  the  real  leviathans  and  behemoths  of  the  great 
deep;  our  Krupps  and  Armstrongs  are  the  fire-breathing  krakens 
of  the  latter-day  seas.  Instead  of  developing  individually  into 
huge  proportions,  the  human  race  tends  rather  to  aggregate  into 
vast  empires,  which  compete  with  one  another  by  means  of  huge 
armaments,  and  invent  mitrailleuses  and  torpedos  of  incredible 
ferocity  for  their  mutual  destruction.  The  dragons  of  the  prime 
that  tare  each  other  in  their  slime  have  yielded  place  to  eighty- 
ton  guns  and  armour-plated  turret-ships.  Those  are  the  genuine 
lineal  representatives  on  our  modern  seas  of  the  secondary  saurians. 
Let  us  hope  that  some  coming  geologist  of  the  dim  future,  finding 
the  fossil  remains  of  the  sunken  '  Captain/  or  the  plated  scales  of 
the  '  Comte  de  Grasse,'  firmly  embedded  in  the  upheaved  ooze  of 
the  existing  Atlantic,  may  shake  his  head  in  solemn  deprecation  at 
the  horrid  sight,  and  thank  heaven  that  such  hideous  carnivorous 
creatures  no  longer  exist  in  his  own  day. 
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THE  RABBI'S  PRESENT. 

A  Kabbi  once,  by  all  admired, 

Eeceived,  of  high  esteem  the  sign, 
From  those  his  goodness  thus  inspired, 

A  present  of  a  cask  of  wine. 
But  lo !  when  soon  he  came  to  draw, 

A  miracle,  in  mode  as  rapid 
But  quite  unlike  what  Cana  saw, 

Had  turned  his  wine  to  water  vapid. 
The  Eabbi  never  knew  the  cause, 

For  miracles  are  things  of  mystery, 
Tho'  some,  like  this,  have  had  their  laws 

Explained  from  facts  of  private  history. 
His  friends,  whom  love  did  aptly  teach, 

Wished  all  to  share  the  gracious  task, 
So  planned  to  bring  a  bottle  each, 

And  pour  their  wine  in  one  great  cask. 
Now  one  by  chance  thought, c  None  will  know, 

And  with  the  wine  of  all  my  brothers 
One  pint  of  water  well  may  go  ; ' 

And  so  by  chance  thought  all  the  others! 
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A  NOVEL. 

BY  DAVID  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
BOOK  II.— continued. 

HOW  JOB   ROUND  BEGAN  HIS  REPENTANCE. 
CHAPTER   IY. 

THE  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  made  little  or  no  change 
in  the  outward  aspects  of  the  Armstrong  menage.  The  legend  of 
the  '  Stanhope  Press '  had  been  once  repainted  above  the  white- 
curtained  domestic  windows,  and  was  now  just  as  sun-faded  and 
blistered  as  it  had  used  to  be,  and  the  name  of  William  Armstrong 
above  the  business  window  was  no  more  shadowy  than  of  old. 
Castle  Barfield  High  Street  generally  had  developed  a  taste  for 
plate-glass  windows,  but  the  old-fashioned  one-and-twenty  panes, 
with  the  stained-glass  announcement  of  patent  medicines  in  the 
centre,  still  fenced  the  meagre  show  of  stationery,  books,  and 
weekly  journals.  Within  doors  there  were  visible  signs  of  de- 
crepitude in  the  furniture,  most  of  which  was  rheumatic  with  old 
age.  The  grey  little  man  himself  was  greyer  still  and  smaller 
still  than  he  had  been,  being  by  this  time  bowed  and  shrivelled 
by  many  years  of  troubles,  large  and  small,  but  his  face  was  full 
of  tranquil  patience,  and  bright  with  a  mild  unquenchable 
humour.  He  sat  in  a  high-backed  spidery  oaken  armchair  beside 
the  drowsy  and  ash-grown  fire,  and  Mrs.  Armstrong,  plump  and 
large,  sat  opposite  with  a  heap  of  stockings  in  her  lap.  Sarah 
Bound  sat  near  with  a  hand  on  the  elder  woman's  chair,  and  the 
three  kept  silence,  whilst  a  solemn  eight-day  clock  in  a  recess 
said  anything  a  listener's  languid  fancy  might  give  him  to  say, 
and,  having  once  begun,  clung  to  his  theme  with  a  terrible 
tenacity. 

'It'd  be  a  lonely  house  now,  Sarah,'  said  Mrs.  Armstrong, 
gathering  the  heap  of  stockings  together  and  laying  them  on  a 
table  at  her  side,  '  if  it  wasn't  for  you  and  your  father  at  times.' 
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'  I  suppose  so,  grandmother,'  said  Sarah ;  fi  they're  all  away 
now.' 

'  Yes,  they're  all  away.  They're  all  doing  well,  and  they're 
good  children,  though  they  was  a  trouble  to  us  when  they  was  here, 
but  it's  lonely  now  they're  gone.  Wake  up,  William,  for  goodness 
gracious  sake,  and  talk  a  bit.  There's  nothing  breaks  silence 
here  except  the  clock,  I  do  declare.'  The  old  man's  fingers  were 
beating  tattoo  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  he  was  humming  to  no 
particular  tune,  and  looking  far  away  with  an  abstracted  smile. 
'  That's  chess  for  you  ! '  said  his  wife,  with  an  air  half  vexed  and 
half  humorous.  '  If  ever  a  young  man  has  the  impidence  to  ask 
you  to  marry  him,  Sarah,  you  ask  him  if  he  plays  that  game,  and 
if  he  does,  don't  have  him,  not  if  every  hair  of  his  head  was  hung 
with  gold.  When  the  children  was  at  home  he'd  sit  there  just  i' 
the  same  way,  and  they'd  come  in  and  kiss  him  one  by  one  and 
say  good  night,  and  when  they'd  all  gone  he'd  wake  up  and  look 
at  the  clock,  and  "  Dear  me,"  he'd  say,  "  them  lads  is  gettin'  into 
late  ways  :  it's  time  they  was  all  abed."  And  yet  he'd  ha'  kissed 
every  one  of  'em,  and  said  good-night  to  every  one  of  'em,  and 
he'd  have  no  more  idea  as  they'd  been  near  him  than  that 
poker.' 

'  But  you've  been  very  happy  with  him  altogether  ? '  said  the 
girl,  a  little  solicitously  perhaps. 

6  Happy  ! '  cried  the  old  woman.  '  We've  had  our  troubles,  to 
be  sure,  and  a  many  of  'em,  my  dear,  if  you  knowed  all,  but  I've 
been  blessed  with  as  good  a  husband  as  any  woman  i'  the  world. 
Many  and  many  a  time  I've  been  that  aggravated  at  him  I  could 
have  took  his  hair  with  both  hands  and  knocked  his  head  again 
the  mantel  board.  He  might  have  drove  in  his  carriage  if  he'd 
been  like  some  men  i'  business,  and  he's  made  my  life  a  werrit 
ever  since  we  met.  I've  laid  awake  i'  the  night,  with  David's 
knees  through  his  trousers,  and  Willie's  toes  through  his  boots, 
and  the  traveller  for  the  printin'  ink  comin'  in  the  mornin',  and 
the  rent  due  next  week,  and  I've  heerd  him  say,  "  King  to  Queen's 
Pawn's  thirty-fourth,"  or  some  such  rubbidge,  and  I've  had  hard 
work  to  keep  my  hands  off  him.'  She  paused  there  to  laugh,  with 
such  heartiness  that  all  her  buxom  figure  shook  with  mirth,  and 
added,  with  a  seriousness  as  sudden  and  unexpected  as  her 
laughter,  '  He  never  did  a  wrong  thing  in  all  his  days.  There 
isn't  his  match  for  anything  in  Castle  Barfield.  He's  the  best 
man  /  ever  saw,  Sarah,  and  I  hope  you  may  get  a  quarter  as 
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good  a  husband  when  your  time  comes.  You'll  never  hurt  if 
that  happens.  But  I  get  that  angry  at  him  sometimes  as  I  wish 
I'd  never  seen  him.  William,  do  wake  up,  for  goodness'  sake ! ' 

At  this  instant  the  shop-bell  rang,  and  Armstrong,  rising 
mechanically,  went  out  to  answer  the  summons. 

6  That's  somebody  for  a  penny  postage-stamp,  I  know,'  said 
Mrs.  Armstrong,  '  or  else  a  lost  child  as  wants  to  know  where  the 
parish  crier  lives,  so  as  he  can  get  himself  inquired  for.  There 
never  was  such  a  trade  as  ourn,  I  do  believe.'  She  laughed  again 
at  her  own  querulqusness,  and  as  she  wiped  her  eyes  with  a  corner 
of  her  apron  said,  '  It's  kept  we  now  for  forty  'ears,  bad  as  it  is, 
and  we've  a  many  reasons  to  be  thankful.  Why,  bless  my  heart, 
Sarah,  it's  your  grandfather  Kound.  Come  in,  Mr.  Eound,  and 
sit  down.' 

The  five-and-twenty  years  had  not  passed  by  without  leaving  a 
mark  or  two  upon  Ezekiel  in  their  course.  He  still  clung  to  the 
sartorial  devices  of  his  later  middle  age,  and  his  red  plush  waist- 
coat and  corduroy  smalls,  his  brass-buttoned  blue  coat,  high  collars, 
and  beaver  hat  were  reckoned  antediluvian  amongst  the  sprightlier 
and  younger  sort  of  folk  in  Castle  Barfield.  So  fast  does  time  fly 
in  lively  places,  and  a  thing  of  such  limited  grasp  is  the  human 
memory.  Except  for  a  fringe  of  angry  red  hair,  he  was  bald ;  the 
bull-dog  pugnacity  of  his  expression  was  aggravated  by  years, 
and  his  hands,  which  were  two  or  three  sizes  too  large  for  him, 
had  a  quite  indescribable  air  of  being  perpetually  held  in  readi- 
ness for  a  fight.  They  might  have  had  a  separate  life  of  their 
own,  and  have  spent  their  time  in  one  eternal  dream  of  fisticuffs. 

'How  be  you,  mum  ?  '  said  Ezekiel,  jerking  his  head  towards 
Mrs.  Armstrong  as  if  he  wished  to  throw  it  at  her.  { And  how  be 
you,  Sarah  ?  Where's  your  dooty  ?  Ain't  you  got  a  kiss  for  your 
grandfather?' 

c  Of  course  I  have,  grandfather,'  responded  Sarah,  rising  and 
kissing  him.  Ezekiel  took  the  salute  as  a  gatepost  would  have 
done,  and,  sitting  in  the  chair  Mrs.  Armstrong  had  placed  for  him, 
liid  his  hat  carefully  upon  the  floor,  fished  out  from  it  with  the 
crook  of  his  walking-stick  a  red  cotton  handkerchief,  polished  his 
1  >ald  head  with  it,  and  dropped  it  back  into  the  hat. 

<  Nice  weather  for  the  time  o'  'ear,  this  is,'  he  said  then,  turn- 
ing an  aggressive  countenance  on  Armstrong,  as  if  he  held  him 
answerable  for  the  ground  of  his  complaint.  <  Here's  a  heast  wind 
a-blowin'  as  if  it  was  Michaelmas.  Annybody  sin  my  son  Job  ? 
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Here,  Sarer,  you're  his  da'ter,  an'  yo'  ought  to  know  how  he  is  if 
annybody  does.     How's  he  a-gettin'  on,  like  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  father's  very  well  indeed,  grandfather,'  returned  the  girl. 
'  Why  don't  you  come  and  see  us  ?  ' 

'  I  mak  no  doubt  he's  well  enough,'  returned  Ezekiel,  ignoring 
her  question,  'an'  I  do  suppose  he's  as  cussid  as  iver  he  was. 
There's  more  obstinaycy  an'  Oh-be-damnedness  about  our  Job, 
Armstrong,  than  theer  is  about  iver  another  mon  i'  Castle  Barfield. 
It's  welly  a  lifetime  sence  he  left  my  doors,  and  he's  niver  set  a 
foot  acrost  'em  sence.' 

6  Why  don't  you  come  and  see  us,  grandfather  ? '  Sarah  asked 
again. 

6 Ah,'  replied  Ezekiel,  'why  don't  I?  It's  likely  I'm  agooin' 
to  set  foot  i'  my  son's  house  when  he  won't  set  foot  i'  mine !  Oh, 
ah !  That's  a  likely  stoory,  to  be  sure,  that  is.' 

*  I'm  sure,  grandfather,  that  father  would  be  glad  to  see  you, 
and  would  make  you  welcome.' 

6 1  mak  no  doubt  upon  it,'  said  Ezekiel  with  a  jeer.  *  He'd 
like  to  see  me  knuckle  under  and  be  the  first  to  mak  approach. 
It's  a  sperit  as  I  can't  abide,  Armstrong.  It's  a  thing  as  I  cannot 
away  with,  and  as  I  will  not  bow  down  to.  "  Honour  thy  father," 
is  what  the  Scripter  says,  and  I  had  to  do  it  when  I  were  a  lad, 
an'  if  I  hadn't  ha'  done  it  I  should  ha'  had  such  a  hidin'  I 
shouldn't  ha'  stood  upright  for  a  day  or  two.  Wherefor  I 
honoured  my  father  i'  my  day,  an'  I  expect  Job  to  do  it  in 
his'n.' 

6  Ah,  William,'  said  Mrs.  Armstrong,  *  there's  a  pair  of  'em. 
Like  two  dogs  at  a  clean-scraped  bone.  Nayther'll  let  it  go  for 
fear  the  other  might  get  first  bite,  and  there's  nothing  on  it  after 
all.' 

Armstrong  said  nothing,  but,  rising  from  his  chair,  reached  up 
to  the  high  mantel-shelf  for  his  pipe,  and,  having  found  it,  pushed 
a  scrap  of  paper  through  the  bars  of  the  grate,  and  stirred  it  about 
there  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  light. 

'  A  mon  might  come  an'  talk  his  head  off  i'  this  house,'  said 
Ezekiel,  'an'  niver  get  a  answer.' 

'He  that  meddleth  in  a  quarrel  that  concerneth  him  not,' 
returned  the  placid  old  Scotchman, '  is  like  one  that  setteth  a  dog 
by  the  ears.  Ye  had  my  opinion  on  this  topic  twenty  years  ago, 
Mr.  Kound,  and  ye've  had  it  repeated  once  a  month  or  thereabouts 
ever  since.' 
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4  Ah  ! '  said  Ezekiel,  '  this  is  the  shop  to  come  tew  for  sympathy, 
this  is ! ' 

'You're  like  a  child  boohooing  that  he's  hungry,'  returned 
Armstrong,  '  with  his  porridge  smoking  under  his  nose.  If  you're 
hungry,  feed  away,  man.  D'y'  expect  the  porridge  to  lose  patience, 
a  ad  take  to  feeding  you  against  your  will  ?  ' 

'  I  wish  you'd  mean  summat  when  you  tak  to  talkin','  said  the 
impenetrable  old  dog,  and  straightway  Mrs.  Armstrong  broke  into 
a  fit  of  laughter.  Sarah  hung  her  head  that  her  grandfather 
might  not  see  that  she  was  smiling,  and  Armstrong,  having  at 
last  got  his  scrap  of  paper  to  ignite,  set  the  flame  to  his  pipe  and 
loaned  back  in  his  chair,  smoking  with  undisturbed  serenity. 

'  You've  got  a  lot  to  loff  at,'  growled  Ezekiel,  surveying  the 
poor  apartment  scornfully. 

'  Bless  the  men  ! '  cried  Mrs.  Armstrong,  with  a  gasp  of  re- 
covery. '  They'm  funnier  than  a  Punch  and  Judy !  They'm  that 
outside  one  another  and  apart  from  one  another,  Sarah,  it's  as  good 
as  a  play  to  listen  to  'em.' 

'  There's  them  i'  Castle  Barfield,'  said  Ezekiel  with  deliberate 
scorn,  '  as  sets  up  Armstrong  to  be  a  man  o'  sense  an'  wisdom. 
lie  niver  waasted  none  on  'em  o'  me,  I  knowin'  that  much.' 

'  Well,'  said  Armstrong,  '  I'll  waste  a  little  now.  Did  y'  ever 
repent  of  turning  your  son  out  of  doors  ?  '  The  old  man's  hands 
quivered  a  little  on  the  crook  of  his  walking-stick,  and  he  stared 
hard  and  breathed  hard  at  his  questioner.  '  I  know  very  well  ye 
did.' 

'  No,'  said  Ezekiel  obstinately.  '  I  was  i'  the  right,  an'  Job 
was  i'  the  wrong.' 

'Oh!'  cried  Mrs.  Armstrong,  'it's  well  known  what  he  is, 
William.  Don't  speak  another  word  to  him.' 

'  I  niver  leave  this  house,'  Ezekiel  retorted,  '  without  bein' 
thankful  as  I'm  a  widerer.' 

Armstrong  ignored  this  passage-at-arms,  and  went  on  quietly. 

*  All  the  while  the  lad  was  away  ye  were  breaking  your  heart, 
;md  ye're  just  th'  unhappiest  old  man  at  this  minute  in  the  king- 
dom. Ye  have  a  tender  spot  in  ye,  and  ye're  ashamed  of  it.  The 
]ad  suffered  a  great  wrong  at  your  hands,  and  it's  your  place  to  go 
up  to  him  and  make  the  first  advances.  Ye  cursed  him  in  this 
very  house,  and  bade  him  darken  your  doors  no  more.' 

'He  might  ha'  come  back,'  said  Ezekiel.  'When  he  came 
home  again  to  Castle  Barfield  I'd  ha'  took  him  back  again  if 
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he'd  ha'  come.  He  knowed  I  would,  but  he's  that  cussid  an' 
hard,  an'  that  unbendin'  as  he  wouldn't  come  anigh  his  own 
father.' 

'  Did  ye  tell  him  he  was  welcome  back  again  ? '  asked  the  Scot 
gravely.  '  Did  ye  take  the  curses  off  his  head  ?  Was  there  ever 
one  friendly  word  spoken  to  the  lad  by  his  own  father?  Man, 
man — ye're  gettin'  auld,  and  before  long  you'll  be  at  your  last 
account.' 

'  Talk  Scripter  by  all  manner  o'  means  ! '  cried  the  grim  old 
fellow.  '  But  am  I  th'  on'y  one  to  blaam  ?  Has  my  son  Job  been 
i'  the  right  all  the  while  ?  Moughtn't  he  ha'  come  up  to  me  'ears 
an'  'ears  ago,  an'  ha'  put  forrad  a  hand  to  his  father  ?  ' 

*  You're  not  altogether  responsible  for  your  son's  shortcomings,' 
Armstrong  answered, c  but  ye  just  have  to  balance  your  own  book. 
Put  your  pride  in  your  pocket,  Round,  and  go  to  your  lad  and 
just  say  nothing  at  all  beyond  telling  him  ye'll  be  right-down 
glad  to  see  him  any  hour  he'll  call.' 

'  I  am  going  home  now,  grandfather,'  said  Sarah,  rising  and 
laying  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  '  Will  you  come  with  me  ? ' 

6  No,'  he  said  roughly,  pushing  her  hand  away  with  his  own, 
and  rubbing  at  the  place  where  it  had  rested.  '  Bring  him  to 
me,  an'  I'll  be  glad  to  see  him,  but  I'll  niver  set  foot  beyand 
his  doorpost  till  he  comes  into  my  house  and  maks  friends 
again.' 

Sarah,  standing  behind  her  grandfather's  chair,  caught  Arm- 
strong's glance,  and  nodded  to  him  to  say  no  more. 

4  Will  you  see  me  home,  grandfather  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  I'll  do  that,'  he  answered,  *  willin'  an'  free,'  and  stooping  for 
his  hat  he  arranged  the  red  handkerchief  inside  it,  and  then  set 
it  on  his  head  and  nodded  a  surly  good-night  to  Armstrong. 

6  Your  father's  a  hard  un — a  bitter  hard  un,  Sarer,'  he  said,  as 
he  and  the  girl  came  upon  the  street  together. 

*  Now,  grandfather,'  said  the  girl,  taking  one  of  his  unyielding 
fists  and  tucking  it  within  her  arm,  '  you  mustn't  say  unpleasant 
things  about  father  to  me.    There  isn't  a  better  father  or  a  better 
man  in  the  world.     And  as  for  you,  grandfather,  it's  not  a  bit  of 
use  for  you  to  pretend  with  me.     You  want  us  all  to  think  that 
you  are  a  very  wicked  old  man,  and  harder  and  bitterer  than  any- 
body else  in  the  world.     I  don't  know  why  you  take  a  pride  in 
persuading  people  to  think  such  things,  but  they're  not  true,  and 
you  would  be  a  great  deal  happier  if  you  gave  up  pretending.' 
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'  Oh ! '  said  Ezekiel,  6  you'm  i'  the  right  on  it,  i'  stickin'  up  for 
your  own  father.  But  he's  been  a  bad  son  to  me,  Sarer.' 

6  How  dare  you  say  so,  you  wicked  old  man  ? '  returned  his 
granddaughter,  with  much  severity  of  manner.  '  The  very  last 
time  you  saw  him  you  swore  at  him ;  Grandfather  Armstrong  says 
you  did.  Never  you  let  me  hear  you  swear.  And  you  turned 
him  out  of  house  and  home,  and  you  told  him  never  to  darken 
your  doors  again.  And  all  for  what  ?  Because  he  loved  my  poor 
mamma  and  wanted  to  marry  her.  Yes,  and  he  did  marry  her, 
you  bad-hearted  man,  and  he  didn't  care  about  her  being  poor — 
what  man  would  care  about  a  girl  being  poor  if  he  loved  her  ? — 
and  now  you  haven't  got  a  soul  to  leave  your  money  to,  for 
you  dare  not  leave  it  to  father,  and  I  wouldn't  touch  a  penny 
of  it.' 

This  speech  was  delivered  with  impressive  and  unfeminine 
slowness,  and  in  a  voice  curiously  grave  and  sweet — a  full  contralto 
which  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  girl's  liberally  moulded 
lioabs  and  her  uncommon  stature. 

'  Be  you  agoin'  to  turn  agin  me  ? '  said  Ezekiel,  with  a  whine. 

'  What  do  you  expect  if  you  abuse  my  father  to  my  face  ? ' 
asked  Sarah.  £  If  you  act  badly  I  shall  do  my  duty  as  your  grand- 
daughter and  tell  you  of  it.  I  shall  talk  to  you  pretty  roundly 
by-and-by,  sir,  if  you  don't  mend.' 

Ezekiel,  having  been  a  tyrant  all  his  life,  had  found  somebody 
to  tyrannise  over  him  in  his  old  age.  Taking  it  all  together,  he 
rather  liked  it  than  not,  though  he  made  occasional  protests  of 
freedom,  and  submission  and  rebellion  checkered  each  other  about 
as  equally  as  the  black  and  white  on  a  chess-board. 

6  Is  that  how  you  talkin'  to  your  elders  ? '  he  said,  making  an 
effort  to  assert  himself. 

6  When  you  deserve  it,'  answered  Sarah,  with  absolute  gravity ; 
4  not  otherwise.  I  have  a  very  great  mind  that  until  you  behave 
yourself  properly  to  my  father,  I'll  never  speak  to  you  again.  I'm 
not  quite  sure  that  it's  dutiful  in  me  to  speak  to  you  while  you 
are  on  such  bad  terms  with  my  father.' 

'  Goo  it ! '  cried  Ezekiel,  '  goo  it,  my  gell !  I  shan't  worrit  no- 
body much  longer.  I'm  as  lone  as  death  a'ready  pretty  nigh,  an' 
I  shall  be  as  happy  under  churchyard  mould  as  ever  I've  been 
above  it  this  last  five-and-twenty  'ear.  They've  all  been  again  me 
from  the  first ;  theer  eeat  been  a  one  on  'em  as  has  took  my  side. 
Queer's  Clem  Bache,  as  I've  gi'en  maney  an'  maney  a  sixpence  to 
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when  he  was  a  lad,  an'  allays  was  kind  to,  though  he  is  a  cripple, 
an'  he  walks  by  me  i'  the  very  street,  'ithout  as  much  as  sayin', 
"  How  be  you,  Mr.  Kound  ?  "  Theer's  ne'er  a  soul  i'  Castle  Bar- 
field  as  ain't  been  upset  again  me  all  along.  An'  now  my  gran'- 
child's  turnin'  sour  on  my  hands.' 

*  Do  you  think  they  would  all  be  against  you  if  you  had  been 
in  the  right  ? '  asked  Sarah.     '  Oh  no,  grandfather.     If  you  are 
lonely  in  your  old  age,  whose  fault  is  it  ?     If  you  go  to  your  own 
fireside  to-night  and  have  nobody  to  talk  to,  whose  fault  is  it  ? 
You've  only  to  ask  father,  and  I  know  that  he'll  be  friends  again. 
He  bears  no  malice,  but  how  can  you  expect  him  to  come  to  you 
when  you've  never  taken  back  the  dreadful  words  you  used  to 
him,  and  when  you  have  never  spoken  to  him  all  these  years  ? ' 

'  Ah  ! '  said  Ezekiel,  looking  as  dour  as  a  bulldog,  '  they'd  like 
to  see  me  a-knucklin'  under.  That  ud  be  a  noo  sight  for  'em, 
that  would.  But  they'n  niver  witness  it.  Nobody  iver  knowed 
me  to  gi'  myself  in  i'  the  wrong.' 

'  And  you  will  die  without  asking  your  only  child  to  see  you  ?  ' 
said  the  girl. 

6  Die  ? '  replied  the  old  man.  '  Who's  a-talkin'  about  dyin'  ? 
Theer's  life  i'  me  for  maney  'ears  yit,  please  Grod.' 

'  Well,  here's  the  gate,  grandfather.'  The  old  fellow  drew  his 
sullen,  pugnacious  fist  from  the  hollow  of  her  arm.  <  Can't  I 
persuade  you  to  come  in  ? '  she  asked.  '  Won't  you  come,  for 
my  sake,  grandfather  ? ' 

4  What  ? '  cried  Ezekiel,  with  a  fierce  quaver  in  his  voice. 
'  Don't  try  to  wheedle  me,  my  wench  !  Niver  try  to  wheedle  me  I ' 

'  Shall  I  tell  him  from  you  that  you  will  be  glad  to  see  him  ? 
Shall  I  tell  him  that  you  want  to  see  him? ' 

The  surly,  obstinate  old  rascal  began  to  shake  and  quaver,  in- 
somuch that  his  stick  rattled  on  the  dry  little  pebbles  of  the  road- 
way. The  girl  bent  down  and  took  both  his  hands  in  hers,  and 
her  beautiful  face  came  close  to  him  in  the  twilight. 

'  Let  me  make  you  happy,  grandfather,'  she  said.  '  Let  me 
give  you  the  wish  of  your  heart.' 

*  Yo'  can  tell  him,'  said  Ezekiel,  with  an  exaggerated  surliness 
of  demeanour,  and  a  gruffer  voice  than  common,  '  as  if  he  likes  to 
come  an'  mek  it  up,  I'm  willin'.     Yo'  can  tell  him  as  theer's  no- 
body so  welcome  i'  my  house  as  he'll  be  if  he  likes  to  come  to  it.' 

*  Grod  bless  you,  dear ! '  she  said,  and,  stooping  a  little  nearer, 
kissed  him  on  the  cheek. 
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6  Mind  you,'  said  Ezekiel,  '  it  eeat  to  b'  understood  as  I've 
knocked  under.' 

*  Don't  spoil  a  good  deed,  grandfather,'  the  girl  besought  him. 
'  Go  home  now,  dear,  and  he  shall  follow  you  directly.' 

She  left  him  there,  and  opening  the  gate  ran  down  the  path, 
and,  finding  the  door  beneath  the  porch  ajar,  entered  that  way. 
The  front  room  was  dark  except  for  a  solitary  pencil  of  light  which 
came  through  the  inner  doorway,  and  evidenced  the  presence  of 
a  lamp  beyond.  She  had  scarce  discerned  even  this  when  she 
heard  a  voice  speaking  within,  and  the  agonised  accent  seemed  to 
strike  all  life  and  power  of  motion  from  her  limbs. 

*  For  her  sake,'  said  her  father's  voice,  (  0  Lord,  for  her  sake 
take  the  curse  away.     Her  hands  are  clean,  her  soul  is  innocent. 
Avenge  my  sins  on  me  alone,  and  visit  not  the  blameless  for  the 
guilty.' 

The  ponderous  tones  throbbed  with  passionate  entreaty,  and 
a  something  electric  in  the  voice  touched  the  unwilling  listener 
with  a  thrill  and  tremor  such  as  she  had  never  felt  before.  The 
stillness  which  followed  on  the  words  seemed  to  hum  and  murmur 
in  her  ears,  and  her  heart  beat — or  so  she  fancied — audibly.  A 
wild  sob  broke  the  silence,  and  the  girl  stepped  back  without  a 
sound,  wringing  her  hands  tightly  together.  She  ran  trembling 
on  tiptoe  to  the  gate  and  clung  to  it,  feeling  as  if  her  feet  had 
profaned  some  place  of  awful  sanctity.  She  had  never  known  her 
father  pray  before,  but  had  prayed  for  him  in  her  childish  and 
maidenly  devotions  a  thousand  times,  and  now  she  had  surprised 
a  secret  which  was  sacred  beyond  measure. 

All  this  at  first, — and  then — the  words.  He  was  praying  for 
her— that  the  curse  might  be  removed  from  her !  What  curse  ? 
But  she  had  no  right  to  question  of  this  thing,  no  right  to  let  a 
curious  thought  dwell  upon  it  for  an  instant. 

Whilst  she  yet  stood  at  the  gate,  the  moon,  which  at  this 
season  of  the  month  was  tardy  in  rising,  stole  up  above  the  trees 
at  the  rear  of  the  cottage,  and  in  its  dreamlike  light  the  girl 
watched  the  quiet  road  before  her  as  if  in  a  dream,  until  her 
father's  heavy  footfall  on  the  payed  yard  awoke  her.  She  moved 
the  latch  of  the  gate  softly  and  without  noise,  and  was  about  to 
slip  into  the  road,  when  she  changed  her  mind  and  allowed  the 
gate  to  fall  back  into  its  place  with  a  clatter. 

6  Is  that  you,  Sarah  ? '  said  her  father,  as  he  came  round  the 
cottage  to  meet  her.  His  tones  were  usual,  and  when  he  stooped 
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to  kiss  her,  as  he  always  did  after  any  little  absence  of  howsoever 
brief  duration,  she  could  see  in  the  moonlight  that  his  face  was  calm. 

*  Father,'  she  said,  reaching  both  hands  to  his  shoulder  and 
knitting  her  fingers  together  over  it,  *  say  no  to  anything  else  I 
may  ask  you,  but  say  yes  to  this.    I  have  seen  Grandfather  Round. 
He  wants  to  be  friends  with  you.     He  told  me  to  tell  you  that 
there  was  nobody  so  welcome  in  his  house  as  you  would  be  if  you 
would  only  go  there.' 

*  And  you  want  me  to  go,  sweetheart  ?  '  asked  Job. 

c  I  do  so  want  you  to  go  to  him,'  she  answered.  '  I  have  been 
talking  to  him  to-night,  and  he  says  he  feels  as  lonely  as  death, 
and  that  he  will  be  as  happy  under  churchyard  mould  as  ever  he 
has  been  above  it  this  last  five-and-twenty  years.  He  wants  to 
see  you,  dear.' 

*  Is  he  at  home  ? '  said  her  father.     '  I'll  go  at  once.     He  had 
only  need  to  say  much  less  than  that  at  any  time.' 

So  without  more  ado  Job  Round  passed  out  at  the  garden 
gate  and  walked  along  the  High  Street  to  his  father's  door.  The 
old  man  stood  in  the  doorway. 

'  You'n  been  a  long  time  mekin'  up  your  mind,  Job,'  he  said. 
It  was  five-and-twenty  years  to  a  day  since  they  had  last  spoken 
to  each  other,  and  both  had  that  fact  in  mind. 

*  I  would  have  come  at  any  time,'  said  Job,  *  if  I  had  had  a 
sign  that  you  cared  to  have  me  here.' 

'  Thee'st  shake  hands,  Job  ? '  the  old  mastiff  answered,  with  a 
growl.  <  Wooten't  ?  ' 

'  With  all  my  heart,'  said  Job. 

c  Come  in,'  mumbled  Ezekiel,  and  his  son  followed  him  into 
the  well-remembered  room.  '  Do  you  tek  anythink  to  drink  of  a 
evenin'?  You've  growed,  Job.' 

It  was  not  an  eloquent  reception,  but  the  visitor  was  satisfied 
with  it.  A  great  love  and  a  great  fear  in  his  own  heart  were  be- 
ginning to  work  an  alteration  in  him. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THERE  was  something  of  a  sense  of  holiday-making  about  a  summer 
Sunday  in  Castle  Barfield.  For  one  thing,  people  lay  luxuriously 
abed  with  the  certainty  that  though  broad  daylight  had  arrived 
no  nimble  ninepence  was  afield  to  tempt  and  reward  the  chase. 
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For  another  thing,  when  they  did  get  up  they  dressed  themselves 
in  other  and  finer  garments  than  they  usually  wore.  Again, 
before  trying  on  the  false  shirt-front  and  tall  collars,  it  was  reason- 
able to  have  a  lazy  lounging  half-hour  over  breakfast,  and  to  take 
it  in  one's  clean  shirt  sleeves,  whilst  seated  on  the  front  doorstep 
of  the  house  in  view  of  the  sunlit  street  and  of  many  neighbours 
occupied  in  a  like  manner.  And  then,  somehow,  the  church- 
bells,  though  possibly  not  provocative  of  merriment  to  church- 
goers, made  rare  music  for  idle  fellows  who  were  only  above 
ground  occasionally,  and  who  found  the  fields  and  green  lanes  a 
pleasant  change  from  the  black  depths  of  the  coal-mine,  and  the 
act  of  doing  nothing,  one  dare  fancy,  a  pleasant  change  from  the 
labour  of  the  week.  If  the  church  bells  brought  an  invitation  to 
worship  to  the  ears  of  one  in  five  in  Castle  Barfield,  they  brought 
to  the  remaining  four  news  of  immunity  from  labour,  clear  visions 
of  open  spaces,  of  wheat  fields  with  the  scarlet  poppy  beaming  here 
ard  there,  of  trees  prodigal  of  shade  above  the  sun-beaten  lanes,  and 
willows  drawing  their  lower  boughs  through  the  clear  waters  of  the 
brook. 

Even  to-day,  when  almost  everything  is  changed,  the  ladies  of 
Oistle  Barfield  wear  fuller  colours  than  find  acceptance  in  fashion- 
able places,  but  five-and-twenty  years  ago  they  shone  in  reds,  and 
blues,  and  greens,  and  yellows — not  mere  tones  of  colour,  but 
colours  absolute,  positive,  unmistakable — and  that  she  was  hap- 
piest who  most  unendurably  smote  the  eye  of  the  observer.  And 
what  with  the  sunshine  and  those  amazing  dresses  and  ribbons, 
and  the  pealing  of  the  bells,  and  the  cartloads  of  Sunday  merry- 
makers who  went  that  way  towards  the  country,  the  road  to  the 
old  church  was  bright  indeed.  A  cartload  of  merry-makers  com- 
prised as  many  men  and  women  as  a  cart  could  hold,  and  the  best 
of  men  (on  Sundays)  disdained  to  be  merciful  to  his  beast.  The 
pigeon-flyers,  each  carrying  his  bird  in  a  square  little  wooden  box 
pierced  all  over  with  airholes,  mixed  with  the  church-going  crowd, 
arid  were,  for  some  occult  reason,  supposed  to  be  Sabbath-breakers 
of  the  blackest  sort.  They  used  a  good  deal  of  coarse  language, 
to  be  sure,  but  then  it  was  the  only  tongue  they  knew,  and  its 
grisly  expletives  and  adjectives  meant  nothing,  and,  unless  to  the 
cause  of  good  taste,  did  little  harm. 

It  surprised  a  good  many  of  the  old  church-goers  to  see  Job 
Round  walking  churchwards  with  his  daughter  on  his  arm.  That 
was  a  spectacle  Castle  Barfield  had  never  seen  before,  and  it  was 
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known  that  since  his  return  to  his  birthplace  Job  had  been  within 
the  walls  of  a  church  but  three  times — once  to  marry  and  once 
to  bury  his  wife,  and  once  to  attend  his  daughter's  christening. 
But  when  Sarah  entered  at  the  porch  Job  took  placidly  to  wander- 
ing about  the  graveyard  reading  the  inscriptions  on  the  tomb- 
stones, and  by-and-by,  when  the  organ  began  to  drone  and 
murmur  within  the  building,  he  sat  down  beside  a  railed  monu- 
ment and  lit  a  pipe.  It  was  a  blazing  day,  and  the  windows  of 
the  church  were  open,  so  that  the  voice  of  the  curate  was  now  and 
then  distinct  to  him,  though  it  mostly  sounded  like  a  mere  rumble 
in  the  echoing  building.  The  hymn  and  the  simple  anthem 
reached  him  quite  clearly,  and  rilled  him  with  all  manner  of 
vague  and  confused  feelings  and  memories.  He  remembered  just 
such  a  day  as  this,  more  than  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  when  he 
had  played  truant  from  Sunday-school,  and,  running  down  the 
dusty  road  outside  the  graveyard,  had  heard  the  organ  playing 
and  the  people  singing  that  same  old  hymn — 

They  and  the  hills  on  which  they  grow 

Are  sometimes  hurried  far  away, 
And  leap  like  hinds  that  bounding  go, 

Or  unicorns  in  youthful  play. 

He  recalled  his  youthful  astonishment  at  these  lines  when  he  had 
first  encountered  them  in  the  new  version  of  the  psalms  fitted  to 
the  tunes  sung  in  churches.  He  had  scarce  smiled  at  this  memory 
when  he  fell  to  thinking  of  his  mother  and  his  wife,  and  was 
moved  to  rise  and  seek  out  their  burial-places.  There  are  men  to 
whom  the  graceful  emotions  come  easily,  who  have  an  enjoyable 
tear  at  command  at  any  moment,  in  readiness  for  any  call  the 
little  heart  (or  the  feeble  nerves  which  act  as  the  heart's  locum 
tenens)  may  make  upon  it ;  but  he  was  not  of  that  kidney,  and 
there  was  no  sign  of  feeling  visible  about  him.  He  stood  a  long 
time  before  each  grave,  until  at  last,  broad  daylight  though  it 
was,  a  strange  creeping  feeling  of  half-terror  got  hold  of  him  at 
the  thought  that  the  mother  and  the  wife  might  be  near  him. 
Well — he  and  they  would  meet  no  more.  They  had  both  been 
saints  upon  earth,  and  had  gone  into  the  sacred  gladness  appointed 
for  them  and  their  like,  and  he  and  they  would  meet  no  more. 

6  Grace  would  be  glad  to  see  me,'  he  said  to  himself,  with  a 
simple  gravity,  c  and  so  would  poor  old  mother.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  God  keeps  the  concerns  of  this  beastly  little  planet 
out  of  the  minds  of  His  angels.  They  are  happy,  and  they  couldn't 
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be  happy  if  they  remembered  me.  I  suppose  they'd  know  every- 
thing if  they  knew  me  now  at  all.' 

He  was  standing  before  his  mother's  headstone  as  these 
thoughts  crossed  him,  and  he  stooped  mechanically  to  pick  away 
a  little  of  the  moss  which  obscured  her  name.  The  moss  clung 
as  if  it  were  part  of  the  stone,  and  he  drew  out  his  pocket-knife 
and  fell  to  scraping  it  away.  Murmurs  floated  through  the  open 
windows  of  the  church,  footsteps  and  voices  of  passers-by  sounded 
clear  in  the  lane  beside  him.  He  was  dreaming  over  his  task, 
and  his  fingers  were  moving  more  and  more  slowly  and  automati- 
cally, when  a  voice  startled  him  wide  awake. 

'  Mornin',  sir,'  said  the  voice.  '  Fine  sort  o'  ripenin'  weather 
for  the  wheat  this  is.' 

*  I'm  very  glad  to  have  met  you,  Bowling,'  said  another  voice 
in  answer.     '  Will  you  earn  a  shilling  by  carrying  this  little  packet 
for  me  ?     Wait  a  moment  whilst  I  write  the  address.     Job  Kound, 
Esquire,  Konak  Cottage,  High  Street,  Castle  Barfield.     Anybody 
will  tell  you  where  it  is.     If  Mr.  Kound  is  at  home,  tell  him  who 
sent  it,  and  say  that  I  had  meant  to  bring  it  myself,  but  that  I 
found  the  heat  a  little  fatiguing.     There  is  no  answer.     There's 
your  shilling.     Thank  you.' 

*  Poor  Clem ! '  said  Job  to  himself :   '  this  is  one  of  his  bad 
days.     I  can  tell  that  by  his  voice.' 

*  Thanky,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Bowling  respectfully.     *  I'll  walk  down 
there  now.     My  ways  are  not  particular  of  a  Sunday.' 

'  This  happens  fortunately,'  mused  Job,  still  kneeling  on  the 
churchyard  grass,  whilst  the  footsteps  faded  out  of  hearing.  '  Mr. 
]  fowling  is  on  his  way  to  a  new  astonishment,  and  it  will  be  as 
well  for  him  to  get  it  over.  He  has  not  yet  identified  John  Smith 
with  Job  Bound,  Esquire,  and  since  he  is  bound  to  do  it  he  had 
better  do  it  when  the  two  gentlemen  rolled  into  one  stand  in  the 
Jlesh  before  him.' 

As  he  moved  to  regain  his  feet  he  laid  one  hand  upon  the 
•  ombstone,  and  had  half  arisen,  when  the  name,  newly  scraped 
3lear  of  its  encrusting  mosses,  caught  his  eye,  and  he  dropped 
3ack  upon  the  grass  again  and  withdrew  his  hand,  as  if  the  stone 
aad  suddenly  grown  red-hot.  For  a  single  second  or  less  there  was 
i  vivid  horror  in  his  eyes,  and  this  having  vanished  as  quickly  as  it 
3ame  he  stared  gloomily  awhile  at  the  stone ;  and  as  he  rose  he 
said,  half  aloud  :  '  Between  us  and  you  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  ! 
,  .  .  There's  a  thing  for  a  son  to  have  lived  to  be  thankful  for ! ' 
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He  walked  slowly  away,  striding  deliberately  over  the  grassy 
mounds,  and  in  a  little  while  his  face  assumed  its  usual  look  of 
tranquil  defiance.  When  he  came  upon  the  road  he  could  make 
out  the  sailor's  figure  in  the  distance,  and,  setting  after  it  at  a 
good  round  pace,  presently  diverged  from  the  street  and  struck  a 
short  cut  across  the  fields.  Walking  at  the  same  brisk  rate  he 
reached  the  cottage,  and  sat  down  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
messenger.  Probably  Mr.  Bowling  found  the  High  Street  deserted 
at  that  hour  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  Job  saw  him  pass  the  gate 
twice  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  about  the  cottage. 
Shortly  after  the  second  passing  he  returned,  and  leaning  his 
elbows  on  the  gate  took  a  leisurely  stare  about  him,  and  finally 
pushed  the  gate  aside  and  came,  with  his  rolling,  nautical  step, 
along  the  gravelled  pathway.  The  owner  of  the  cottage — himself 
concealed  by  the  thin  lace  window-curtains — watched,  with  some- 
thing of  the  smile  he  had  worn  at  their  interview  of  a  week  or 
two  before,  and  even  chuckled  with  a  grim  merriment  as  the  man 
came  unconsciously  along. 

'I  seem  fated  to  astonish  you,  Thomas,'  he  said  when  Mr. 
Bowling  knocked,  and  rising  from  his  seat  he  flung  the  door  open 
and  faced  his  visitor.  'Well,'  he  asked,  'what  do  you  want  here  ? > 

6  I've  made  a  error,'  said  Mr.  Bowling  humbly.  '  I'm  a-looking 
for  Konak  Cawtage.' 

*  This  is  Konak  Cottage,'  said  Job.    '  WTiat  do  you  want  here  ? r 
'  I've  got  a  bit  of  a  package  for  Job  Kound,  Esquire,'  returned 

Mr.  Bowling. 

'  Very  good,'  said  Job,  stretching  out  his  hand. 

6 1  was  to  give  it  to  the  gentleman,'  said  Mr.  Bowling,  as  yet 
unsuspicious,  but  desiring  to  give  a  little  unnecessary  trouble  if 
it  could  be  safely  done. 

'Very  well,'  answered  Job  with  a  matter-of-fact  manner. 
<  Where  is  it  ?  ' 

*  I  was  to  give  it  to  Job  Kound,  Esquire,'  said  Mr.  Bowling. 

*  Then  give  it  to  Job  Round,  Esquire,'  replied  Job,  '  and  go 
about  your  business.' 

Mr.  Bowling  began  to  stare,  and  Job  looked  calmly  over  his 
head  at  the  street  beyond. 

'  Job  Round,  Esquire,'  said  the  messenger  feebly. 

*  Precisely,'  returned  the  other,  with  a  dry  delight  in  torment- 
ing him.     *  And  Mr.  Bache,  who  paid  you  just  tenpence  too  much 
for  this  small  service,  entrusted  you  with  a  message  for  me.     But 
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I  am  treating  so  old  and  warm  a  friend  a  little  coldly,  I'm  afraid. 
Come  in,  William.' 

Mr.  Bowling,  led  by  the  beard,  entered  the  cottage  with  a 
crestfallen  and  bewildered  aspect,  and  Job  was  obviously  amused 
at  him. 

'  You  are  not  an  ornament  to  a  parlour,  William,'  he  said,  still 
holding  him  by  the  beard,  '  and  I  will  trouble  you  to  come  into 
the  kitchen.  Thank  you.  Take  a  seat.'  Being  compelled  into 
a  chair,  and  then  released,  Mr.  Bowling  looked  about  him  more 
vacuously  than  before.  'Discharge  your  little  commission,  William,' 
said  his  tormentor.  *  Let  me  have  the  packet  addressed  to  me.' 

The  messenger,  who  wore  a  corduroy  coat  in  honour  of  the 
day,  groped  in  the  inner  breast-pockets,  and  after  a  good  deal  of 
uncertain  fumbling  produced  his  trust  and  handed  it  to  Job,  who 
leisurely  broke  the  cord  which  surrounded  the  packet. 

'Your  features,  William,'  he  said  with  a  twinkling  gravity, 
'are  charged  with  an  expression  of  surprise.  If  I  may  venture 
to  interpret  that  expression,  I  should  assume  that  you  had  not 
expected  to  find  me  here.  One  might  have  thought  that  the 
nsme  of  the  cottage  would  have  awakened  some  memory  of  your 
sojourn  in  the  East,  and  would  have  prepared  for  another  pleasant 
lit  tie  revival  of  your  Eastern  memories.  But  the  message,  William  ? 
What  was  the  message  ?  ' 

'  Mr.  Bache  given  me  the  package,'  said  William  with  exceed- 
ing feebleness,  '  and  he  said  he  would  ha'  brought  it  himself,  but 
h«3  found  the  'eat  a  little  tiring.' 

*  A  poor  memory,'  answered  Job,  *  always  a  poor  memory. 
Fatiguing  was  the  word  he  used,  wasn't  it,  William  ? ' 

'  I  will  not  tell  a  lie  to  a  old  companion,'  said  Mr.  Bowling, 
with  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  seem  at  ease.  'Fatiguing  was 
the  word,  now  that  I  come  to  think  upon  it.' 

He  was  reduced  to  a  condition  altogether  abject,  and  sat 
looking  about  him  with  shifty  eyes,  whilst  Job,  standing  in  front 
of  him,  opened  the  little  packet  and  drew  from  it  some  loose 
printed  sheets,  which  he  turned  over  with  the  face  of  a  man  well 
pleased.  By-and-by  something  attracted  his  attention,  and  he 
began  to  read.  The  printed  pages  came  between  his  face  and 
]\Ir.  Bowling's,  and  Mr.  Bowling  evidently  found  comfort  in  that 
fict,  and  began  slowly  to  gather  his  scattered  wits  together.  Job 
continuing  to  read  with  an  oblivion  of  Mr.  Bowling's  presence, 
•which  was  perhaps  a  little  ostentatious,  the  scared  man  began 
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to  look  about  him  with  some  keenness  of  observation,  to  notice 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  apartment,  its  smallness,  and  the 
positive  scantiness  of  the  furniture.  This  survey  completed,  it 
was  not  unnatural,  since  Job  stood  within  a  yard  of  him,  that  he 
should  turn  his  regards  from  the  house  to  its  master.  Everything 
Job  wore  was  well  made  and  of  good  material,  but  was  simple  in 
style  and  carelessly  worn,  and  there  was  nothing  in  his  aspect 
which  argued  of  wealth  to  the  observer's  eyes. 

*  Fifty  thousand  pound  ? '  said  Mr.  Bowling,  inwardly.  '  He 
doesn't  look  as  if  he'd  ever  owned  fifty  thousand  penny  pieces. 
Grot  through  it,  I  reckon.  Ah !  the  spree  a  man  could  have  with 
a  sum  like  that ! ' 

He  sighed  audibly,  and  the  reader,  with  his  face  still  hidden 
by  the  printed  pages,  twinkled  for  an  instant  and  immediately 
became  grave  again. 

Now  whilst  Job  read  on  with  an  intentness  much  more  apparent 
than  real,  Mr.  Bowling's  eyes  became  fixed  with  an  expression  of 
interest  upon  a  trinket  which  hung  from  his  companion's  watch- 
chain,  a  mere  disc  of  gold,  rimmed  at  the  edge  like  a  coin,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar.  The  surface  of  this  golden  disc 
was  highly  polished,  and  it  reflected  the  slant  rays  of  the  light 
from  the  window,  until  it  seemed  rather  like  silver  than  gold  with 
excess  of  brightness.  A  casual  movement  of  Job's  figure  destroyed 
this  effect,  and,  bringing  the  medal  full  in  line  with  Mr.  Bowling's 
vision,  revealed  to  him  certain  fine  but  deeply  graven  marks  upon 
its  face.  He  strained  his  sight  to  make  out  these  signs,  and  the 
curiosity  he  exhibited  looked  greatly  out  of  proportion  with  its 
object.  The  little  gold  disc  seemed  fairly  to  fascinate  the  man, 
and  his  tangled  head  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  it  until  it  came 
within  Job  Round's  line  of  sight,  and  at  that  second  Mr.  Bowling 
received  so  sound  a  cuff  that  he  fell  from  his  chair  and  sat  in  a 
quite  surprising  manner  upon  the  floor. 

6  Eh  ? '  said  Job,  in  a  soft,  wicked-sounding  falsetto.  Mr. 
Bowling  said  nothing,  but  gazed  about  him  with  an  air  of  bewilder- 
ment as  if  he  were  asking  himself  how  he  came  there.  '  (ret  up,' 
said  Job,  with  a  return  to  his  tone  of  cruel  banter.  '  I  am  fated 
to  surprise  you,  William.  I  expected  you  to  manifest  some 
interest  in  this ' — holding  the  trinket  in  his  thumb  and  finger — 
<  and  I  waited  for  it.  Would  you  like  to  know  the  exact  latitude 
and  longitude,  and  to  go  out  and  dig  with  pick  and  shovel  ? ' 

£  I  wasn't  doing  no  harm,  Johnny,'  said  Mr.  Bowling.     *  What's 
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it  matter  now  who  knows  the  spot  ? — let  alone  a  old  chum  like 
me.     What  is  there  left  to  go  and  dig  for  ?  ' 

'  How  do  you  know  what  it  matters,  William  ?  How  do  you 
know  what  is  left  to  go  and  dig  for  ? ' 

Mr.  Bowling  had  scrambled  to  his  knees  and  had  stayed  there, 
not  feeling  quite  sure  what  might  happen  if  he  arose  to  his  feet, 
but  he  forgot  his  fears  at  this  speech  and  stood  up  with  a  wild 
loot  in  his  eyes. 

:  You  brought  it  back  with  you  ? '  he  cried,  in  a  voice  hoarse 
with  excitement.  *  You  brought  it  back  ? ' 

;  Does  this  look  as  if  I  brought  it  back  ? '  Job  asked,  waving 
his  hand  lightly  here  and  there,  and  smiling. 

1  Spent  it  ?     You  might  ha'  spent  it.' 

4 1  assure  you,  William,  that  1  have  not  had  the  spending  of 
it,  and  I  quite  believe  that  so  far  nobody  has  spent  it.  Why 
don't  you  go  and  have  a  try  for  it,  William  ?  ' 

6  A  try  for  it! 'groaned  the  other.  'I've  wandered  barfoot 
about  them  hills.  I've  done  all  but  die  there.' 

'And  if  you  only  knew  the  latitude  and  longitude,'  said  Job,, 
wit  a  a  voice  of  sympathy,  *  you  could  go  straight  to  the  place — 
couldn't  you,  William  ? ' 

6  I'd  fetch  it  myself  and  share  fair,  Johnny,'  said  Mr.  Bowling. 
' 1  would.  By  the  Lord  I  would.'  Job  laughed  outright,  but  the 
old  chum's  face  was  a  study.  The  very  concupiscence  of  greed 
was  in  it.  '  I'd  go  out  with  you,  Johnny.  I'd  work.  I'd  fight. 
Nothing  'd  frighten  me.' 

*  Not  even  the  thought  of  poisoning  a  comrade  ? '  said  Job. 
6  William,  I  regret  to  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  I  cannot 
trust  you.' 

'You  ain't  agoin  to  let  it  lie  and  rot  theer,  are  you,  Johnny? ' 
No  coward  ever  pleaded  more  passionately  for  life.  'Oh,  you 
can't !  You  can't  do  it.  You  couldn't  find  the  heart  to  do  it  ? ' 

'  William,'  said  Job,  with  calm  amusement,  '  I  would  much 
ralher  every  piastre  rotted  there  than  that  you  should  hold  one 
between  your  thumb  and  finger.  You  know  me  pretty  well,  don't 
you.  ?  You  can  go  now,  and  you  can  speak  to  me  again  when  you 
ha  ve  quite  made  up  your  mind  that  you  don't  care  to  go  on  living. 
A  word  about  this  business  to  a  single  soul  will  serve  your  turn  as 
well  as  if  it  was  spoken  to  me.  Now,  hid/i,  git,  William.  Cha- 
bo>j,k — and — oor  Allah  ! ' 

Mr.  Bowling  stooped  for  his  billycock  hat,  which  lay  upon  the 
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floor,  and  retired  unwillingly  before  Job's  outstretched  hand. 
When  he  reached  the  door  the  outstretched  hand  took  hold  of 
him  by  the  collar,  and  turned  him  about  so  that  he  cowered  from 
an  expected  kick,  and  was  relieved  to  find  himself  simply  pushed 
across  the  doorstep.  He  lingered  there  a  minute  or  two,  and 
peered  in  at  the  windows  until  he  saw  Job  approaching  with 
wrathful  face,  when  he  turned  incontinently  and  fled. 

At  the  <  Eing  o'  Bells '  that  evening  Mr.  Bowling  was  observed 
to  drink  much  more  freely  than  was  his  wont,  and  it  was  remarked 
that  he  was  taciturn  and  surly.  As  a  general  thing  he  had  been 
liberal  of  speech,  and  he  had  so  many  wonders  to  tell  of  that  the 
more  intelligent  of  the  yokels,  and  the  better  read  amongst  the 
workmen  who  frequented  the  house,  had  pronounced  him  inj'yable 
comp'ny.  Two  or  three  attempts  were  made  to  draw  him  out, 
but  he  was  proof  against  them  all.  Liquor  had  but  a  small  effect 
upon  him,  but  he  drank  so  much  on  this  particular  evening  that 
his  tongue  became  thick  and  his  eyes  drowsy.  Finally  he  arose 
from  his  seat  upon  the  stocks,  and,  lifting  his  delft  mug  high  in 
the  air,  threw  it  across  the  road,  where  it  broke  into  many  frag- 
ments, with  a  crash  which  gave  an  affectionate  young  couple  who 
happened  to  be  passing  in  the  twilight  a  nervous  and  startled 
sensation. 

'  I'll  do  it,'  said  Mr.  Bowling,  loudly  but  indistinctly ;  <  I'll  do 
it.  And  if  I  can't  do  it  myself  I'll  find  them  as  can.' 

'Aaron,'  said  one  of  the  affectionate  young  people  to  the 
other,  *  did  the  man  throw  at  you  ? ' 

4  No,  my  darling.  He's  excited  with  drink,'  said  Aaron.  '  I 
know  the  fellow.  He  works  for  Clement  Bache's  father.  I'll 
have  a  talk  with  him  next  time  I  see  him,  and  *  teach  him  better 
than  to  throw  crockeryware  about  like  that.' 

It  was  this  little  episode  of  the  broken  delft  mug  which  intro- 
duced Aaron  Whittaker  to  Mr.  Bowling,  with  results  that  neither 
of  them  was  able  to  guess  at. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MAN  in  all  ages  has  made  God  after  his  own  image,  worshipping 
his  own  best  or  his  own  most  wonderful.  When  the  black  man 
passes  the  bit  of  rag  or  broken  stick  or  other  fetishry  in  the 
tropic  forest,  he  gifts  it  with  all  he  has,  and  might,  if  he  could 
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translate  himself,  produce  out  of  his  own  conceptions  a  moderate 
bogey  for  a  white  infant.  Unprejudiced  observers  passing  the 
same  fragment  of  fetishry  go  by  unmoved,  and  the  devout  nigger 
is  wonder-stricken  at  their  blindness.  Not  to  see  devilry  and 
divinity  and  all  unseen,  unknowable,  and  terrible  things  in  that 
bit  of  fluttering  rag  or  those  crossed  branches  is  to  be  insensible 
to  loftier  thoughts,  to  be  as  one  of  the  beasts  that  perish. 

It  is  something  of  a  pity — though  the  mischief  is  out  of  the 
powsr  of  philosophy  to  cure — that  a  willing  or  unwilling  submis- 
sion to  the  fetish-worshipper's  mental  state  should  be  a  common 
preliminary  to  the  most  important  of  human  contracts.  It  is  all 
the  more  a  pity  because  the  intensity  of  worship  is  in  proportion 
— as  worship  always  is — not  to  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  the 
deity,  but  to  the  spiritual  excellence,  the  purity,  the  goodness, 
the  self-devotion  of  the  worshipper.  It  is  all  the  more  a  pity 
still,  that  a  man  or  a  maid,  whether  in  Belgravia  or  Castle 
Barield,  having  selected  his  or  her  fetish,  is  bound  to  stick  to  it, 
even  in  the  after-days  of  enlightenment,  and  to  continue  with 
hollow  observance  those  forms  of  worship  which  were  once  an 
instinct  of  the  soul. 

It  was  the  merciful  provision  of  a  code  whose  framers  were 
unusually  fertile  in  the  invention  of  themes  for  legislation  that 
ox  and  ass  should  not  be  yoked  together,  lest  the  stronger  and 
more  tractable  animal  should  do  all  the  pulling,  and  whilst  working 
for  two  should  only  get  credit  for  one.  There  is  no  provision  of 
tha  'j  kind  possible  for  marriage,  and  even  if  there  were,  the  bovine 
imegination  would  be  strong  enough  to  take  the  longest-eared 
brouher  of  the  paddock  and  make  an  ox  of  him. 

In  love  as  in  worship  you  do  but  survey  yourself  in  a  glass, 
wit  a  this  difference,  that  you  find  not  your  existing  self,  but  your 
mo  >t  beautiful  possible  ideal  self,  there  reflected.  Do  you  think 
purity  lovable? — then  your  love  is  pure.  Do  you  venerate 
courage  ? — then  is  your  love  courageous.  How  often  do  you  think 
human  hearts  come  together  ?  For  the  most  part  we  live  lonely 
— lonely.  And  we  love  the  better  part  of  ourselves  and  hate  the 
•worse,  whilst  we  fancy  we  love  and  hate  our  fellows. 

But  it  is  easy,  and  of  little  profit,  to  fall  into  a  melancholy 
mcod  about  almost  any  phase  of  human  affairs ;  and  if  the  golden 
dream  turn  grey  we  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
it  was  golden  whilst  it  lasted. 

Come.      The   merry   mower   whets  his  scythe,   and,  though 
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perhaps  scarcely  as  merry  as  the  poet  paints  him,  is  at  least  brown 
and  strong  and  as  free  from  care  as  most  men.  Near  at  hand  the 
scrape  of  the  hone  upon  the  steel  sets  the  teeth  on  edge,  but  when 
you  are  far  enough  away  the  steel  rings  out  by  itself  as  clear  as  a 
bell,  and  upon  my  word  there  is  a  touch  of  merriment  in  the 
sound.  Let  us  keep  a  politic  distance.  Here  is  a  shady  nook  in 
the  far  corner  of  the  field  where  two  great  elms  stretch  out  arms 
of  benediction,  and  where,  with  your  feet  in  a  dry  ditch,  you  can 
sit  or  lounge  with  your  back  against  a  delicious  support  of  fresh 
green  turf — green  still,  while  all  other  grass  is  brown,  by  virtue  of 
that  shadow  of  blessing  cast  by  the  two  great  elms.  But  this  de- 
lightful nook  is  occupied  already.  A  young  man  is  here  with  his 
arm  about  a  girl's  waist,  and  the  girl  is  making  no  objection  to  that 
condition  of  affairs,  and  they  are  talking  in  a  confidential  way. 

A  peculiarity  about  this  pair  which  is  worth  notice  is  that  the 
man  has  the  lighter  voice  of  the  two.  He  talks  in  a  thin  tenor, 
whilst  the  girl  talks  in  a  grave  and  sweet  contralto,  by  which,  if 
you  please,  you  are  not  to  understand  at  all  a  dragoon-like  voice, 
but  a  finely  modulated  series  of  tones  at  once  full  and  gentle,  and 
altogether  womanly.  In  almost  any  other  country  in  the  world 
such  a  voice  would  inevitably  have  made  a  fortune  for  its  possessor; 
but  in  England,  where  beautiful  voices  are  so  common,  the  trained 
ear  is  rare. 

4  My  darling,'  says  the  young  man  in  his  light  tenor  tones,. 
4  the  story  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  We  can  do  what  other  people 
have  done.  If  we  were  once  quietly  married,  your  father  would 
come  round  as  easily  as  possible.' 

6 1  can't  say,  Aaron,'  said  the  girl,  '  that  I  won't  ever  deceive 
my  father,  because  I'm  afraid  I've  done  that  already,  but  I  won't 
deceive  him  any  longer.' 

'  You  wouldn't  let  him  come  between  us,  dear  ? '  says  the 
young  man  pathetically.  6  You  wouldn't  throw  me  over  if  he 
told  you  to  ? ' 

*  No,  Aaron,'  said  the  girl  with  a  gravity  which  lost  none  of  its 
sweetness  by  reason  of  the  blushing  cheeks  and  downcast  eyes  : 
'  nobody'll  ever  come  between  you  and  me.  A  child  must  render 
obedience  to  a  certain  point,  but  not  beyond.  But  I  shouldn't 
dream  of  marrying  without  his  knowledge,  though  I  might  marry 
without  his  consent.  I  hope  it  may  never  come  to  that,  and  I 
trust  it  never  will.  You  can  be  sure  of  me,  Aaron.  I  shall  know 
no  change.' 
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At  this  Aaron  very  naturally  fell  to  kissing  her  fingers,  with 
murmured  protests  that  she  was  the  sweetest  and  the  dearest  girl 
in  the  world.  She  did  not  repulse  him,  or  make  any  pretence  of 
coyness,  but  she  went  on  gravely — 

6  You  can  come  down  this  afternoon,  and  we  will  see  father 
together.  If  he  asks  you  what  brings  you  there,  you  must  tell 
him.  I  don't  feel  happy,  Aaron,  in  meeting  you  on  the  sly  like 
tils,  and  I  shall  never  meet  you  again  until  father  knows.' 

6  He'll  do  all  he  can,'  cried  Aaron,  '  to  part  us  and  keep  us 
apart.  He  doesn't  like  me,  and  he  lets  me  see  it.  He'll  do 
everything  he  can  to  prejudice  you  against  me.' 

6  What  is  to  prejudice  me  against  you,  Aaron  ?  '  asked  the  girl. 

6  Ah  ! '  cries  Aaron,  '  you  don't  think  so  now  ;  but  if  he  asks 
you  not  to  see  me  for  a  month  or  two,  and  keeps  on  dropping  a 
word  here  to  my  disadvantage  and  there  to  my  discredit,  all  that'll 
bsgin  to  tell  in  time.' 

'  You  don't  know  father,'  the  girl  answered  with  a  smile.  *  He 
i^  not  a  backbiter.  If  he  has  anything  against  you,  Aaron,  he'll 
tell  you  plainly,  but  he  won't  speak  behind  your  back.'  Young 
Mr.  Whittaker  found  no  comfort  in  that  reflection.  *  And  what  a 
poor  opinion  you  have  of  me,'  she  continued  with  a  brighter  smile, 
6  to  think  me  such  a  weathercock  ! ' 

*  But,  my  darling,'  urged  Aaron,  '  what  is  the  use  of  having  a 
tempest  at  all,  if  we  can  get  along  without  one?'  He  was  not 
disposed  to  be  proud  of  himself,  and  he  must  needs  put  as  good 
z  colour  on  his  cowardice  as  such  a  material  would  take.  '  I  don't 
c  are  for  myself,'  he  added  therefore ;  '  I  haven't  got  to  live  with 
3  our  father  day  by  day  and  be  made  to  see  that  I've  offended  him. 
1  haven't  got  to  defy  an  offended  parent's  will.'  He  began  to 
1  hink  well  of  this  line  of  argument.  It  not  only  defended  himself 
'<  nd  showed  his  solicitude  for  her,  but.  it  offered  very  good  reasons 
1  o  his  mind  why  she  should  adopt  the  course  he  wished  her  to 
\  ake.  To  kill  three  birds  with  one  stone  is  quite  a  conversational 
5  Achievement. 

CI  have  been  too  cowardly  already,'  Sarah  answered,  'and 
when  I  think  how  much  he  trusts  me,  I  feel  ashamed  of  myself. 
There's  nobody  loves  me  better  than  my  father  does — no,  not  even 
you,  Aaron.  Nobody  does.  Nobody  ever  can.  Aaron,  my  dear, 
[  can't  bear  to  deceive  him  for  another  hour.' 

Saying  this,  she  rose  and  stepped  from  the  dry  ditch  into  the 
field.  Aaron,  with  no  great  willingness,  followed  her. 
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6  My  darling,'  he  said,  *  don't  act  rashly.  Think  it  over.  What 
you  are  going  to  do  may  part  us.'  She  looked  him  steadily  in 
the  face,  and  it  was  a  little  embarrassing  for  such  a  young  man  to 
have  so  downright  a  lover. 

*  Nothing  will  ever  part  us,  Aaron,  so  long  as  you  love  me. 
But  oh,  my  dear !  how  can  I  let  father  think  ill  of  me  ?  How 
can  I  let  him  think  that  you  were  afraid  of  him  ?  ' 

That  was  sailing  a  little  too  near  the  truth  to  be  pleasant  for 
Aaron. 

'  I  am  afraid  of  him,'  he  answered  diplomatically,  *  but  I  have 
a  right  to  be  afraid  for  your  sake.  Your  father's  strong  enough 
and  big  enough  to  take  any  man  in  Castle  Barfield  at  a  mouthful, 
but  I  don't  suppose  he'll  want  to  eat  me  for  falling  in  love  with 
his  daughter.  But  he  doesn't  like  me,  Sarah — and  that's  the 
truth — and  he'll  do  all  he  can  to  prevent  you  from  marrying 
me.' 

'  He  will  like  you  when  he  comes  to  know  you,  Aaron,'  said 
the  girl ;  but  Aaron,  though  he  could  accept  the  compliment  thus 
conveyed,  had  yet  his  doubts  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
forecast. 

6  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,'  he  said ;  *  your  father's  prejudiced 
against  me.' 

'  Very  well,  dear,'  she  answered  ;  '  we  will  try  to  remove  the 
prejudice.  I  never  knew  anybody  who  had  such  a  dislike  of  any- 
thing that  wasn't  straightforward  as  my  father  has.  The  only 
way  to  please  him  is  to  be  without  disguise.' 

6  We've  displeased  him  past  remedy  already,'  said  Aaron, *  if 
he  only  knew.' 

'  Not  past  remedy,'  said  the  girl.  *  Aaron,  I  am  sure  this  is 
my  duty.  Let  us  go  now,  together.  The  longer  we  delay,  the 
harder  it  will  be.' 

It  has  been  said  already  that  according  to  his  lights  the  young 
man  was  in  love,  and  even  the  timidest  creature  has  a  little  more 
fight  in  him  than  common  when  he  is  moved  in  that  way.  He 
was  not  courageous  by  nature,  but  he  had  exhausted  entreaty  and 
persuasion  and  had  found  them  unavailing,  and  now,  since  nothing 
but  courage  could  win  the  lady,  he  must  needs  muster  up  as  much 
as  he  could  command,  and,  though  a  coward  confessed  in  his  own 
mind,  must  look  brave  to  the  girl's  eyes.  No  doubt  many  a 
gentleman  of  old  days  attired  himself  in  cold  iron,  and  took  his 
way  to  the  lists,  under  the  influence  of  similar  emotions ;  and  no 
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doubt  some  of  them,  considerably  to  their  own  surprise,  would 
acq  lit  themselves  pretty  well  after  all. 

6  Very  well,  darling,'  said  Aaron.  «  My  fears  are  for  you.  You 
knew  your  father  better  than  I  do,  and  if  you  are  not  afraid  of 
him,  I  need  not  fear  for  you  any  longer.' 

Of  course  it  was  sweet  to  be  told  that  his  fears  were  for  her, 
and  of  course  she  believed  him. 

6  And  you  do  love  me  ?  '  the  tenor  voice  murmured, '  and  you 
won't  allow  anything  he  can  say  to  part  us  ? ' 

*  My  dear,'  she  answered,  '  he  won't  try  to  part  us  when  he 
knows ' 

Surely  the  pause  would  have  been  eloquent  to  any  lover. 

The  haymakers  watched  them  as  they  walked  side  by  side 
across  the  field.  It  was  a  simple  place  and  a  simple  time,  and 
the  love  affairs  of  most  young  people  were  carried  on  quite  openly, 
and  with  no  pretence  of  concealment.  Besides  Job  Kound  there 
was  nobody  whom  this  particular  engagement  in  the  least  con- 
cerned who  did  not  know  all  about  it,  and  he  might  have  known 
bui:  for  the  isolation  in  which  it  generally  pleased  him  to  live. 

They  make  a  picture  in  my  mind.  The  fierce  sunlight  and 
the  drowsy  shadows,  the  wide  hayfield  and  its  boundary  hedges 
set  with  great  trees,  the  red  and  grey  of  the  parsonage  standing 
cool  and  shaded  amid  high  boskage  a  field  or  two  away,  the  lovers 
in  the  attire  of  '58 — so  recent,  yet  so  quaint  and  out  of  date 
already — and  the  scattered  haymakers  turning  to  look  after  them. 

'  Ebenezer,'  says  one  brown  and  withered  ancient,  { thee'st  see 
a  aner  couple  nowheer.' 

'  Thee  wast  allays  a  judge  of  a  good-lookin  wench,  Jabez,'  says 
the  withered  ancient's  compeer.  'Her's  as  good  as  her  looks,  but 
I  nislikin'  the  lad  a  bit.  It's  no  bad  sight,  howsever,  to  look  on 
at  a  young  pair  a  sweetheartin'  of  a  day  like  this.' 

'  Thee'd  a  sight  sooner  do  that  nor  work.     Eh,  Ebenezer  ?  ' 

*  That  I  ud,'  says  Ebenezer,  leaning  on  his  rake  to  watch  the 
lo  vrers  from  the  field.     '  I  spoke  to  S'liner  i'  that  very  corner  fifty 
'e;ir  agoo  this  haymakin'.     We'm  ode  uns  now,  Jabez.     Stir  up, 
lad.     We  shall  ha'  the  wagin  back  and  nothin'  ready,  else.' 

Sarah  and  Aaron  chose  the  least-frequented  and  the  longest 
road,  as  has  been  the  way  with  lovers  from  time  immemorial; 
but  they  walked  up  the  High  Street  arm  in  arm,  a  proceeding 
which  needed  a  little  courage,  since  it  was  equal  to  the  calling  of 
the  banns :  a  mere  formal  declaration  of  a  thing  already  known, 
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but  yet  a  declaration.  Before  things  came  to  this  stage  Castle 
Barfield  sweethearts  would  meet  in  the  fields  and  would  part 
again  before  they  reached  the  streets,  lest  the  gossiping  townsfolk 
should  know  their  secret. 

No  man  ever  cared  less  to  make  one  of  a  storming  party  than 
Aaron  Whittaker  cared  to  face  Job  Eound,  and  when  he  saw  the 
said  Job  leaning  on  the  garden  gate  he  felt  a  curious  loosening  of 
the  joints,  and  had  some  ado  to  keep  himself  upright.  But  Sarah 
feared  neither  mouse  nor  man,  and,  having  already  braved  her  own 
instincts  of  maidenly  reticence,  had  conquered  everything.  She 
had  never  had  reason  to  fear  her  father,  for  he  had  used  her  to  a 
constant  tenderness  in  himself,  and  though  she  knew  him  to  be  a 
little  wilful  she  had  always  had  her  way  with  him. 

But  open  astonishment  and  wrath  blazed  out  in  Job  Eound's 
face  when  he  turned  and  saw  the  pair  approaching  arm  in  arm. 

'  Grood  afternoon,  Mr.  Eound,'  said  Aaron,  his  light  tenor  voice 
a  little  shaky. 

'Father,'  said  the  girl,  also  trembling  somewhat,  but  for  a 
different  reason,  and  blushing  divinely,  6  open  the  gate.  I  want 
to  speak  to  you.'  Job  opened  the  gate  without  a  word.  *  Come 
in,  Aaron,'  she  said,  and  Aaron  entered,  trying  to  look  as  if  the 
father's  glance  was  not  still  twisting  in  him  like  a  knife.  *  Wait 
there  a  moment.'  Aaron  waited,  and  Sarah,  taking  her  father's 
arm  in  both  hands,  led  him  on  one  side  and  stood  on  tiptoe  to 
whisper  in  his  ear.  He  looked  down  at  her  with  a  pang,  in  which 
he  could  not  tell  if  rage,  or  heartache,  or  pity  were  most  strong^ 
for  her  face  was  rosy  with  blushes  and  her  bosom  was  fluttering, 
and  he  knew  all  her  story  before  a  word  was  spoken.  '  Father,* 
she  whispered,  '  the  young  man  has  come  a-courting,  as  you  pro- 
phesied he  would ;  and  I  have  done  as  you  told  me,  and  have 
brought  him  to  sit  by  the  old  dad's  fireside.' 

*  You're  not  welcome  to  my  house,  Mr.  Whittaker,'  said  Job,, 
turning  on  the  visitor,  *  but  I  won't  ask  you  to  leave  until  I  have 
had  a  talk  with  you.  Walk  inside,  if  you  please.' 

6  Mr.  Whittaker  is  rfiy  guest,'  said  Sarah,  no  longer  trembling 
or  blushing,  but  drawn  to  her  full  height,  and  looking  like  an 
indignant  queen. 

4 1  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear,'  said  her  father.  '  I  will  try  to 
treat  the  young  man  civilly.  Will  you  come  this  way,  Mr. 
Whittaker  ? ' 

It  was  a  cool  welcome,  but  it  was  at  least  as  warm  as  he  had 
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expected,  and  Mr.  Whittaker  made  shift  to  enter  the  cottage  with 
a  tolerable  air  of  self-possession. 

'  Sarah,'  said  Job,  '  you  had  better  leave  us  for  a  little  while.' 
Aaron  cast  a  glance  at  her,  and  something  of  a  look  of  surprise 
and  bewilderment — almost  of  fear — dawned  in  her  own  face. 
The::e  were  few  things  which  could  be  bitterer  to  her  than  to  know 
that  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  coward,  and  Aaron  did  not  look 
bra\e  or  at  ease.  But  she  would  have  no  unworthy  thought  of 
her  lover. 

:  I  shall  see  you  again  before  you  go,  Aaron,'  she  said,  as  she 
left  the  little  parlour. 

;Sit  down,'  said  Job  to  his  guest,  'What  is  your  business 
with  me?' 

•'  I  came  at  Miss  Eound's  invitation,'  said  Aaron,  ( because  she 
was  very  much  averse  to  a  secret  engagement.' 

This  was  not  very  aptly  put,  but  the  father  understood  him. 

:  You  want  my  leave  to  pay  your  addresses  to  my  daughter  ?  ' 

:  Exactly,'  said  Aaron.     '  Exactly,  Mr.  Bound.' 

;  Very  well.'  Job  sat  with  folded  arms  and  surveyed  the  young 
man  for  full  half  a  minute  without  further  answer.  *  Whatever 
I  can  do  to  prevent  her  from  listening  to  you  shall  be  done.  I 
don't  like  you,  Mr.  WTiittaker,  and  I  don't  think  you  are  the  man 
to  make  any  good  girl  a  husband.' 

*I  admit,  sir,' -said  Aaron,  'that  I  have  been  a  bit  wild,  but 
that's  all  over,  I  assure  you,  sir,  and  I  should  try  to  be  a  good 
husband.' 

'You  won't  marry  my  daughter  if  I  can  help  it,'  said  Job 
solidly.  '  I  have  good  reason  for  thinking  ill  of  you,  and  I  won't 
trust  my  child's  immortal  soul  to  your  hands  if  I  have  any  voice 
in  ihe  matter.'  .;*#&• 

'  I  can  offer  her  a  good  position,  Mr.  Kound,'  said  Aaron — '  as 
gool  a  position,  sir,  as  you  could  wish  for.' 

6  My  daughter  is  in  want  of  no  man's  money,'  Job  answered, 
*  an  d  I  am  not  talking  or  thinking  about  your  position.  Sarah 
wil  make  her  own  choice,  but  I  shall  use  a  father's  right,  and 
advise  her  against  you.  There  is  no  use  in  any  more  words.  You 
can  go  now,  and  take  my  answer  with  you.  One  thing  more.  You 
won't  speak  to  my  girl  again  until  I  give  you  leave.  You  under- 
stand that  ?  I  don't  want  to  threaten  you,  but  you'll  speak  to  her 
at  your  peril.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Eound,'  said  the  young  man,  taking 
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courage  at  the  weary  quietude  of  the  other's  manner,  '  but  I  can't 
pledge  myself  not  to  speak  to  Miss  Round.  She  has  promised  to 
be  my  wife,  sir  ;  and  I  believe  she  will  keep  her  promise.  All  the 
same,  Mr.  Hound,  I  don't  want  to  be  defiant ;  and  I  do  assure  you, 
sir,  that  I've  done  with  my  wild  courses,  and  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  make  a  good  husband.' 

*  If  you  speak  to  her  or  write  to  her  without  my  invitation  or 
hers,'  said  Job,  *  you  will  do  it  at  your  peril.     I  shall  try  to  per- 
suade her  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  you,  and  if  I  succeed  I 
won't  have  you  bothering  her  and  making  eyes  at  her.' 

4 1  won't  say  that  you're  not  treating  me  very  courteously,  Mr. 
Round,'  began  Aaron,  but  Job  interrupted  him. 

*  I  mean  neither  to  be  courteous  nor  discourteous.     Your  feel- 
ings are  not  of  the  least  interest  to  me,  and  I  neither  want  to  hurt 
you  nor  to  spare  you.     It's  a  question  of  my  daughter's  welfare. 
If  she  has  formed  any  attachment  to  you  I  shall  try  to  persuade 
her  against  it.'     Then  he  arose  and  opened  the  door  which  led 
into  the  little  porch.     *  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Whittaker.' 

'  I  hope,  sir,'  said  Aaron,  ' that  you  will  see  fit  to  modify  your 
poor  opinion  of  me.' 

6 1  have  no  hope  of  that  sort,'  Job  returned.    '  Good  afternoon/ 

Mr.  Whittaker,  seeing  nothing  else  fit  for  it,  bowed  and  took 
his  leave.  The  interview  had  been  less  terrible  than  he  had  fearedr 
but  there  was  very  little  comfort  in  it.  He  did  not  dare  to 
turn  round  for  a  last  chance  look  from  his  sweetheart,  for  he  knew 
that  her  father's  eyes  were  upon  him,  and  felt  that  their  grave 
glance  somehow  impeded  his  gait,  and  made  it  feel  mean  and 
shuffling. 

When  Aaron  had  reached  the  gate,  and  had  disappeared  behind 
the  hedge,  Job  closed  the  door,  and  moving  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
called  his  daughter  by  name,  and  when  she  descended  he  took 
her  by  both  hands  and  regarded  her  with  a  look  so  intent,  and 
mournful,  and  tender — an  expression  so  different  from  any  she 
had  ever  observed  in  his  face  until  that  moment — that  it  moved 
her  strongly. 

*  My  dear,'  he  said,  '  you  know  I  love  you  ?     Ah,  you  guess  it, 
in  a  blind  sort  of  way,  as  children  do  until  they  have  children  of 
their  own.     My  darling,  I'd  lay  my  life  down  to  make  you  happy. 
You're  all  I  have  in  the  world  to  care  for,  and  I've  no  dearer  wish 
than  to  see  you  blessed  with  a  good  husband.     You're  only  a  child 
yet,  and  you're  innocent  and  ignorant  of  the  world.     I'm  not 
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going  to  run  counter  to  the  wishes  of  your  heart.'  The  tears 
wer3  running  down  the  girl's  hot  cheeks  by  this  time,  and  at  this 
she  drew  her  hands  from  his,  and  casting  both  arms  about  his  neck 
hid  her  face  against  his  breast.  He  gave  a  great  sigh  and  smoothed 
her  radiant  hair  with  his  hands.  '  You'll  wait,  my  dear  ?  You'll 
take  a  little  time  to  think  before  you  enter  on  the  most  important 
contract  of  your  life?  To  please  me.' 

She  kissed  him  vehemently,  and  then  hid  her  head  upon  his 
breast  again.  He  could  feel  her  tears  upon  his  face. 

i  I  can't  think  well  of  the  young  man,  my  darling,  and  I  can't 
hope  that  he  will  make  you  happy." 

4  You  will,  for  my  sake,  father,'  she  answered — her  face  still 
hidden. 

'  You  must  try  to  look  at  him  with  open  eyes,  my  child ;  you 
mu  ,t  ask  yourself  all  that  a  man  ought  to  be,  and  all  that  he  is.' 

'  He  is  a  good  man,  father,'  said  the  girl. 

6  To  stand  between  you  and  him,'  Job  continued,  with  a  heart- 
bur  ning  sense  of  impotence,  '  would  only  make  you  care  the  more 
for  him  and  the  less  for  me.  I  shan't  do  that,  because  I  know 
how  useless  it  would  be.'  She  made  no  answer,  but  in  the  pause 
she  clasped  him  a  little  tighter  round  the  neck,  and  he  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  caress.  '  He's  the  last  young  man  in  the  world  I 
should  have  chosen  as  a  husband  for  you.  And  yet,  it's  you  to 
choose,  and  I  must  accept  your  choice.  And  yet  you'll  think 
about  it,  dear.  You'll  know  that  your  father  must  have  grave 
reasons  for  speaking  like  this.' 

She  wept  upon  his  breast,  but  that,  and  the  answer  of  the 
caressing  arms  about  his  neck,  was  all  the  response  she  gave. 

<  Take  a  month,  dear.  Don't  see  him  for  that  time,  but  listen 
to  the  advices  of  those  who  love  you  best,  and  have  the  deepest 
wishes  for  your  happiness.' 

'  Father ! ' 

4  My  darling ! ' 

'  Don't  stand  between  us  ! ' 

Oh,  hopeless  task,  to  combat  love  with  reasons  ! 

'  Not  between  you  and  happiness.  No,  no.  But  between  you 
and  disappointment,  dear.  .  .  .  Sarah,  take  a  month  to  think 
aboit  it.  Talk  it  over  with  your  grandmother.  She's  a  sensible 
wor  lan,  and  loves  you  dearly.' 

'  Father.' 

'  Yes,  darling.' 
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6  Don't  speak  ill  of  him.  Don't  think  ill  of  him.  Tf  you 
weren't  friends,  dear,  it  would  break  my  heart.' 

The  helpless  passion  of  love  and  sorrow  surged  so  high  in  the 
father's  breast  that  his  massive  frame  shook  with  it.  When  he 
spoke  again  his  voice  trembled. 

6  Take  a  month  to  think,  dear.     You're  a  good  girl  ?     You  say 

your  prayers  ?  '     He  felt  his  own  hands  like  a  profanation  as  they 

caressed  her  head,  and  suffered  them  to  drop  heavily  at  his  sides. 

'  Take  the  case  there,  dear,'  he  said,  his  deep  voice  throbbing 

more  and  more.     6  Ask  for  light  about  it.' 

He  kissed  her  on  the  forehead  and  moved  away.  When  she 
released  him  from  her  embrace,  he  walked  heavily  upstairs  into  his 
own  room,  and  there,  for  a  single  moment  surrendering  himself  to 
the  inward  tempest,  he  cast  his  hands  high  towards  the  ceiling, 
and  his  whole  body  writhed  with  the  torment  of  his  mind. 

Then  for  a  long  time  he  stood  like  a  breathing  statue  with  his 
arms  folded  on  his  breast,  and  at  last  nodding  his  head  slowly 
twice  or  thrice,  and  looking  with  ashen -grey  face  and  unseeing 
eyes  before  him — '  Visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children,'  he  said.  '  My  Grod  !  upon  the  children.' 
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COURT  ROYAL: 

A  STORY   OF  CROSS  CURRENTS.  . 
BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF    '  JOHN   HERRING/    '  MEHALAH/   ETC. 

CHAPTER   V. 

GRUDGE,  SOLICITOR. 

NE  evening,  after  Mr.  Lazarus  had 
shut  up  shop,  his  private  door-bell 
was  rung  sharply.  Joanna  an- 
swered it,  but  opened  only  so  much 
of  the  door  as  allowed  a  portion  of 
her  face  to  appear,  whilst  she  in- 
quired the  name  and  business  of 
the  visitor  at  so  unwonted  an  hour. 

'  Grudge,'  answered  the  caller ; 
*  Grudge,  solicitor.  Come,  open, 
and  let  me  in.  Here  is  my  card.' 

'  Grudge,  is  it  ? '  exclaimed 
Lazarus,  who  was  behind  the  girl. 
6  Let  in  Mr.  Grudge,  Joanna,  and 
don't  keep  him  there  under  the 
drip  of  the  door.  Can't  you  see  that 
it  is  raining,  and  that  he  has  on  his 
best  hat  ?  Joanna,  be  careful,  lock 
and  chain  after  the  gentleman.' 

Lazarus  backed,  bowing  before 
his  visitor,  till  he  backed  against 
a  wall ;  then  he  stood  hesitating, 
looking  about  him,  doubtful  whither  to  conduct  Mr.  Grudge. 
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'  Really,  sir,'  said  the  Jew,  '  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  so 
unworthy  a  den ;  but  a  shop  is  not  the  rose-garden  of  Grulistan, 
and  the  seat  of  business  is  not  the  lap  of  luxury.  Where  shall 
we  go  ?  Will  you  condescend  to  step  into  the  kitchen  ?  ' 

'Anywhere  you  like,'  answered  the  lawyer.  'No  ceremony 
with  me.  Give  me  a  chair  to  sit  on,  and  a  light  by  which  to  find 
one.  I  want  no  more.' 

'  There  is  a  nice  easy  arm-chair,  leather  covered,  with  springs 
in  the  seat ;  but  it  is  upstairs.  It  would  take  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  get  it  down.  Besides,  Inchball's  "  British  Theatre,"  in 
twenty-five  vols.  half-bound,  the  rest  in  paper  parts,  occupy  the 
seat.  Time,  Mr.  Grudge,  is  too  precious  a  commodity  with  you 
to  let  us  think  of  that  thin  buoyant-seated  chair.' 

'  I  will  content  myself  with  one  that  is  cane-bottomed,'  said 
Mr.  Grudge. 

'I'm  afraid  I  must  ask  you  to  take  one  that  was  cane- 
bottomed,  but  is  now  sat  through,  but  will  be  re-caned  in  a  fort- 
night,' said  the  Jew,  apologetically.  '  If  you  don't  mind  taking 
a  place  between  the  prseterite  and  the  future  tenses,  nothing  can 
be  better.  It  is  not  so  far  gone  that  you  will  slip  through.  I 
will  put  a  baking-tray  from  the  oven  over  the  hole,  and  then  you 
will  run  no  risk.  Don't  be  afraid  of  grease.  Nothing  fatty  ever 
goes  into  my  oven.  If  you  shirk  it,  take  the  dustpan.' 

Mr.  Grudge  did  not,  however,  relish  the  appearance  of  the 
chair  offered  him,  or  the  kitchen  into  which  he  was  introduced. 
He  remained  standing.  Joanna  entered  after  barring  the  door. 

'  I  want  to  see  you  in  private,'  he  said ;  '  I  have  come  on 
business.  We  may  need  a  table,  and  pens  and  ink.  Besides,'  he 
added, '  the  place  is  full  of  feathers,  and  I  don't  want  my  coat 
covered  with  down.' 

Mr.  Lazarus  laughed.  'Joanna  has  been  plucking  geese. 
Boast  goose  for  dinner  to-morrow.  I  would  invite  you  to  par- 
take, Mr.  Grudge,  but  your  time  is  precious,  and  my  house  ill- 
suited  as  a  place  of  entertainment.  Plenty  of  goose-plucking 
done  in  this  establishment,  my  dear  sir,  I  assure  you.' 

No  goose  was  visible,  not  even  a  fowl,  but  bolsters  and  pillows 
strewed  the  floor,  and  Mr.  Grudge  had  to  step  over  them  by  the 
light  of  a  tallow  candle  stuck  in  the  neck  of  a  broken  brandy 
bottle. 

'  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  propose,'  said  Lazarus,  '  I  would 
suggest  your  following  me  into  my  sanctum  sanctorum.  There 
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we  can  talk  together  alone.  Not  that  Joanna  is  to  be  con- 
sideied.  Step  this  way,  Mr.  Grudge.  Joanna,  let  me  have  the 
light .  You  must  sit  in  the  dark,  and  pluck  the  goose  after  the 
gentleman  is  gone.  Take  care,  Mr.  Grudge,  solicitor,  there  is  a 
broksn  slate  in  the  floor.  Kick  that  bolster  aside,  it  lies  in  your 
way.  Don't  strike  your  head  against  this  butcher's  steel-yard. 
Mind  the  floor  ;  there  is  a  dozen  of  mineral  water  ranged  along 
the  wall.  You  may  notice  an  unpleasant  savour.  It  is  occa- 
sioned by  nothing  more  than  a  dead  rat.  Overrun  with  them ; 
so  n«iar  the  water ;  and  I  have  poisoned  them.  They  die  in  their 
holei,  and  under  floors  and  behind  wainscots.  In  a  fortnight  the 
smell  will  be  gone.  Here,  sir,  is  my  little  room.  You  will 
excuse  the  bed  being  in  it.  Here  is  a  seat  for  you,  Mr.  Grudge. 
It  re  ay  be  peculiar,  but  it  is  not  uncomfortable.  In  fact,  it  is  an 
old  sedan-chair  with  the  front  knocked  out.  If  you  will  look 
round  the  room  you  will  see  sedan-chairs  let  in  between  the 
presses.  I  got  a  stock  of  them,  when  they  went  out  of  fashion, 
and  lay  rotting  in  a  yard.  They  came  in  handy,  fitted  with 
shelves  for  keeping  sundries,  my  papers,  and  poor  valuables.  One 
I  use  as  a  chair.  I  sit  on  it  at  the  table.  The  sides  cut  off 
draughts.  I'll  turn  it  round.  I  can  seat  myself  on  the  bed,  if 
you  will  condescend  to  occupy  the  sedan-chair.' 

Mr.  Grudge  looked  about  him.  The  room  was  small,  lighted 
by  day  through  a  window,  half  of  which  was  blocked  up.  Under 
the  window  was  a  table  strewn  with  strips  of  paper,  numbered — 
tickets  to  be  affixed  to  pledges.  Ink  was  in  a  broken  liqueur- 
glas;  stuck  into  a  cup  full  of  shot.  In  an  old  dirty  marmalade- 
pot  was  paste,  and  a  brush.  The  paste  was  sour  and  watery. 
Agamst  the  wall  on  one  side  was  a  bedstead  with  a  straw  mattress 
on  it,  and  a  feather-bed  to  which  hung  a  ticket.  The  bolster 
was  labelled  145,  the  coverlet  374.  Probably  there  were  tickets 
to  the  blankets,  but  these  Mr.  Grudge  did  not  see.  Apparently 
no  siieets  were  on  the  bed.  Out  of  economy  Lazarus  used  pledged 
goods  ;  it  saved  the  wear  of  what  was  his  own.  In  the  recesses 
on  each  side  of  the  chimney  were  sedan-chairs,  converted  into 
cupl  toards.  One  was  filled  with  bottles — laudanum,  ipecacuanha, 
castor-oil,  &c. 

1  Ah  ! '  said  Lazarus,  marking  the  direction  of  his  guest's 
eye.  « That  was  a  bad  bargain.  Never  able  to  dispose  of  this 
lot.  Taken  from  a  chemist.  If  either  Joanna  or  I  had  been  ill, 
and  could  have  used  some  of  them,  the  loss  would  not  have 
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been  so  dead.  I  keep  'em  here,  safe,  as  some  of  the  lot  may  be 
poison.' 

On  the  tops  of  the  presses  and  sedan-chairs  were  boots,  bottles 
and  crockery.  On  the  chimneypiece  were  Chelsea  figures.  On  a 
stool  beside  the  table  lay  a  scrap  of  newspaper,  in  which  were  a 
couple  of  onions  and  some  salt. 

Mr.  Lazarus  put  the  candle  on  the  table,  turned  the  chair 
about,  and  insisted  on  ensconcing  the  solicitor  in  it.  Then  he 
seated  himself  on  the  bed  opposite  his  visitor. 

Mr.  Grudge  was  a  tall,  well-dressed  man,  of  middle  age, 
with  reddish-brown  hair.  He  wore  whiskers  and  a  moustache, 
but  had  his  chin  and  jaw  shaven  below  the  moustache.  He 
had  grey  eyes  and  a  pair  of  bushy  reddish  eyebrows.  His  face 
expressed  intelligence  without  imagination ;  it  was  a  strong, 
practical,  business  face.  His  manner  was  that  of  a  gentleman, 
easy  and  possessed.  He  took  his  place  in  the  sedan-chair  without 
a  twitch  of  the  muscles  of  his  mouth.  He  was  as  insensible  to 
the  ludicrous  as  he  was  to  poetry.  Yet  the  situation  was  emi- 
nently grotesque.  The  sedan-chair  had  a  roof  and  glass  windows 
at  the  sides.  It  was  open  only  in  front,  and  Mr.  Grudge  was 
planted,  as  in  a  sentry-box,  face  to  face  with  the  Jew,  sitting  on 
the  bed,  with  his  legs  folded  like  those  of  a  Turk. 

'  Now,'  said  Mr.  Lazarus,  6  let  us  proceed  to  business.  Some- 
thing of  importance  must  have  occurred  to  bring  you  here  at 
such  a  time.' 

6  Not  at  all,'  answered  Mr.  Grudge.  <  Nothing  of  vital  import- 
ance that  I  am  aware.' 

'  Then  why  have  you  come  ?  '  exclaimed  Lazarus,  dropping  his 
legs  over  the  side  of  the  bed.  <  Surely  a  letter  would  have  sufficed. 
I  could  have  run  up  to  town  to  see  you.  You  have  travelled  first 
class  ;  I  would  have  gone  third.  You  are  not  going  to  charge  me 
for  your  time  and  trainage  ? ' 

'  Make  yourself  easy,'  said  the  lawyer.  '  I  had  to  come  to 
Plymouth  on  other  business  than  yours,  and  as  I  was  here,  I 
thought  best  to  give  you  a  call  at  a  time  when  I  knew  you  would 
be  disengaged.  I  am  staying  at  the  Eoyal.  I  did  my  business 
during  the  afternoon,  had  my  dinner,  and  then  strolled  down  here.' 

Lazarus  breathed  freely.  'You  gave  me  a  scare,'  he  said. 
'  What  an  expense  I  should  have  been  put  to !  Staying  at  the 
Eoyal !  Wouldn't  a  commercial  inn  have  done  as  well  ?  How- 
ever, the  other  client  pays,  so  it  does  not  matter.' 
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fc  Not  at  all  to  you,'  said  Mr.  Grudge  with  composure.  c  I  know 
you]1  idiosyncrasies,  and  accommodate  myself  to  them.' 

-  Quite  so.     When  you  act  for  bloated  plutocrats,  make  them 
pay.     Letting  off  blood  does  them  good.     When  you  act  for  poor 
hard-working  labourers  like  myself,  cut  the  expenses  down.     Our 
blood  is  watery.' 

6  Enough  on  a  topic  that  leads  to  nothing,'  said  Mr.  Grudge. 
'  You  can  guess  what  has  brought  me  hither.' 

' 1  am  afraid  to  guess.     Is  it  the  affairs  of  the  Duke  ?  ' 

Grudge  nodded. 

'  How  do  matters  stand  ?  ' 

*  That  depends  on  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  coup 
d'ail  is  taken.     From  yours,  excellent;  from  theirs,  desperate. 
The  family  are  constantly  in  want  of  money — renewing,  mort- 
gaging, and  there  must  be  a  crash  shortly.     Now  they  want  about 
five  thousand  towards  finishing  them.' 

6  Finishing  them  !  Finishing  for  ever  the  great  Kingsbridge 
family!  Breaking  down  his  most  noble  and  exalted  mightiness 
the  Marquess  of  Saltcombe  !  Sweeping  away,  clearing  away,  and 
utterly  effacing  ' — he  jumped  off  the  bed,  and  with  the  tail  of  his 
dirty  coat  brushed  the  table — *  clearing  away  and  utterly  effacing 
the  most  gracious  and  ancient  Eveleighs  !  ' 

'  Mr.  Lazarus,'  said  the  solicitor  coldly,  craning  his  neck  out  of 
the  box  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  pawnbroker, ( pray  observe 
th*;t  you  have  upset  the  ink  and  paste  over  the  table  in  your 
effort  to  clean  it.  Instead  of  mending,  you  have  messed  the  table.' 

4 1  do  not  care.  My  fancy  ran  away  with  me.  I  am  an 
Oriental,  a  child  of  the  sun,  with  a  rich  imagination  that  flashes 
into  poetry.  What  care  I  about  these  noble  mushrooms?  They 
dare  from  the  Conquest,  but  what  is  the  Conquest  to  us  ?  An 
affiir  of  yesterday.  I  have  done.  Go  on.  They  want  more 
money,  do  they  ? '  He  reascended  the  bed,  and  sat  on  it  with 
leg&  depending  over  the  side. 

6  The  end  must  come  ;  it  is  inevitable,'  said  the  solicitor. 
4  Everything  is  in  your  hands.  You  may  bring  the  walls  about 
thoir  ears  when  you  will.  If  you  choose,  we  can  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities at  once.  Nothing  can  save  them.  You  are  practically 
the  sole  creditor,  for  you  have  got  the  home  mortgages  into  your 
own  hands.  You  have  no  rivals  to  contend  against.  The  estate 
must  be  sold,  and  if  you  choose  to  become  possessor  of  Court 
Eoyal  you  may.' 
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Lazarus  rubbed  his  hands,  and  crowed,  rather  than  laughed. 

'  I — I  have  the  estates  !  What  good  would  they  do  to  me  ? 
I  set  up  as  a  grand  English  squire !  Not  I.  That  is  not  my 
ambition.  I  have  Court  Royal !  I  could  not  keep  it  up.5 

'  Well,  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes.  For  the  coup  de 
grace  we  must  have  five  thousand  pounds.  As  usual,  I  suppose, 
the  money  is  to  go  through  a  third  party,  so  that  your  name  may 
not  appear?  I  will  manage  that.  I  suppose  some  debts  are 
pressing,  and  the  usual  annual  expense  is  becoming  burdensome 
—that  is  the  occasion  of  this  fresh  demand.' 

'  Mr.  Grudge,'  said  the  Jew,  '  you  seem  confident  that  the  end 
is  near.  I  do  not  share  your  confidence.  A  great  house  like  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Kingsbridge  will  not  go  to  pieces  all  at  once.  It 
has  its  supports,  on  all  sides,  in  rich  and  powerful  families.  When 
the  rumour  spreads  that  the  Kingsbridge  house  is  trembling,  the 
noble  relations  from  all  parts  will  hasten  to  uphold  it.  There  are 
a  thousand  means  to  which  such  a  family  may  have  recourse,  in- 
accessible to  such  as  us.  They  are  like  a  tent  pegged  all  round 
into  the  soil,  and  if  this  or  that  guy  snaps,  what  does  it  matter  ? 
— the  rest  will  hold.' 

'  Who  are  to  help  them  ?  The  central  pole  of  your  tent  is 
sawn  through,  and  the  guys  will  not  uphold  a  fallen  and  flapping 
mass  of  rag.  They  stay  it  while  upright,  but  are  worthless  when 
it  is  down.' 

'But  the  house  is  not  down  yet.  Why,  Lord  Edward  is 
rector  of  a  fat  Somersetshire  living,  an  archdeacon,  and  Canon  of 
Grlastonbury.' 

4  He  may  be  worth  some  twelve  hundred  at  the  outside.  He 
cannot  help.  Besides,  he  is  already  in  debt.  Lord  Eonald,  the 
general,  has  only  his  half-pay.' 

6  But  the  family  of  the  late  Duchess  ?  ' 

*  They  will  do  nothing.     However,  I  do  not  see  in  what  way 
their   fall  can  concern  you,  so  long  as  you  save  your  shekels. 
Whether  the  survivors  of  the  wreck  come  to  land  or  sink — that 
is  nothing  to  you  or  me.' 

*  Nothing  to  me  ! '  exclaimed  the  Jew,  jumping  off  the  bed  and 
pacing  the   room.     c  Nothing  to  me !     It  is  everything  to   me. 
What  do  I  care  for  money  except  as  a  means  whereby  I  may  lever 
them  over,  and  throw  them  in  the  dirt  under  my  feet  ? '     He 
stopped  abruptly,  thinking  he  had  said  too  much,  and  looked  at 
the  solicitor  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes  ;  but  Mr.  Grudge  was 
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lear  ing  back  in  the  sedan-chair,  and  Lazarus  could  see  only  his 
profile  in  shadow  through  the  glass  side. 

'You  speak  as  though  you  entertained  a  spite  against  the 
family,'  he  said — '  as  though  you  were  moving  in  this  matter, 
actuated  by  revenge  for  some  personal  wrong.  But  that  is  im- 
possible. What  can  you,  the  mole  that  burrows  at  the  root  of  the 
social  tree,  have  against  the  purple  emperor  butterfly  who  flutters 
about  its  very  top  on  shining  wing  ?  The  distance  between  you 
is  coo  great  for  you  ever  to  have  come  in  contact.' 

'  To  be  sure,  I  have  expressed  myself  over-strongly.  My 
feeling  is  not  personal,  it  is  political.' 

4  Oh ! '  said  the  lawyer.     '  Now  I  understand.' 

'  Of  course  you  understand.  Political  feelings  fire  the  passions 
as  mrely  as  personal  wrongs.' 

'  To  be  sure  they  do,'  said  Grudge,  with  indifference. 

After  a  pause,  Lazarus  got  off  his  bed  and  said,  '  If  five  thou- 
sand more  is  necessary,  you  shall  have  the  sum.  I  have  waded  too 
deep  into  the  morass  to  think  of  retreat;  I  must  wade  on.  Tell 
me  candidly :  in  your  opinion,  is  there  no  salvation  for  them  ?  ' 

'That  I  will  not  say.  There  is  a  desperate  resource.  The 
Marquess  may  marry  an  heiress,  and  with  her  fortune  disen- 
cumber the  property.' 

'He  is  capable  of  doing  it,'  cried  Lazarus  in  great  excite- 
ment. 4  He  will  do  it ;  curses  be  upon  him  !  Why,  any  American 
plutocrat,  or  Liverpool  merchant,  or  London  cornfactor  would 
throw  his  millions  into  the  Kingsbridge  chat-moss  to  make  a  way 
ov  3r  it  for  his  daughter  to  win  a  coronet.  The  Marquess  is  only 
foity,  is  a  handsome  man — that  will  be  the  checkmate  they  will 
pluy!' 

'  The  Marquess  is  forty,  as  you  say,  or  thereabouts.  He  has 
bean  languidly  looking  out  for  heiresses  these  ten  years,  but 
heiresses  don't  fly  into  your  mouth  like  roast  partridges  in  the  land 
of  Cockaigne.  He  must  stalk  them.  He  must  make  efforts  to 
find  them.  However,  that  is  no  concern  of  mine.  All  I  have  to 
look  to  is  your  pecuniary  interest  in  the  Kingsbridge  estates.' 

'  Five  thousand  will  nigh  upon  finish  them  up,  will  it  ? ' 
said  the  Jew.  <  They  take  a  deal  of  finishing,  like  a  painting  by 
M3issonier.  I  thought  the"  last  loan  would  have  done  that. 
What  is  the  property  worth  ?  Have  you  an  idea  ?  What  are  the 
oLl  mortgages  on  the  other  estates  ? ' 

'  That  is  more  than  I  can  say.     I  know  what  is  owing  to  you. 
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You  have  the  mortgage  on  the  manor  of  Court  Koyal,  the  sun  and 
centre  of  the  whole  system.' 

Lazarus  considered,  then  drew  a  key  from  his  pocket,  opened 
an  iron  box  walled  into  the  side  of  the  house,  and  drew  from  it 
an  account-book  and  his  cheque-book. 

'  Now,'  said  Mr.  Grudge,  '  see  the  result  of  getting  excited. 
You  upset  the  ink,  and  now  you  want  to  use  it.' 

'  If  you  do  not  rnind  being  left  a  moment  in  the  dark,  I  will 
fetch  some  ink,'  answered  the  Jew.  'I  see  that  what  lies  on  the 
table  is  useless  ;  it  is  a  flux  of  coalash,  ink,  and  paste  ;  a  picture 
of  our  social  system,  eh,  Mr.  Grudge  ! — a  mixture  of  messes.' 

Lazarus  withdrew  with  the  candle. 

Mr.  Grudge  sat  back  in  his  chair  and  crossed  his  legs.  A  very 
little  grey  light  stole  in  through  the  upper  part  of  the  window. 

'Bah!'  said  he  to  himself.  'This  sort  of  people  object  to 
fresh  air.  What  with  the  onions,  and  the  sour  paste,  and  the 
dead  rats,  and  the  pervading  Levitical  savour,  I  am  asphyxiated. 
No  washing  apparatus  in  the  room,  I  perceive.  I  should  have 
perceived  it  without  a  light.'  Then  he  heard  soft  steps  approach. 
The  door  was  thrown  open  and  feet  entered  the  room.  In  another 
moment  a  match  was  struck  and  flared.  Mr.  Grudge,  who  had 
turned  his  head,  saw  through  the  window  of  the  sedan-chair  that 
the  girl  stood  in  the  room.  Joanna  came  forward  and  held  the 
match  before  his  face,  studying  him  intently.  She  said  nothing. 
Mr.  Grudge  was  too  surprised  to  speak.  He  looked  at  her.  She 
was  a  girl  of  about  seventeen,  tall,  slightly  built,  with  olive  com- 
plexion, very  dark  hair,  and  large  shrewd  eyes.  The  match  flame 
repeated  itself  in  them  as  red  stars.  She  had  outgrown  her 
garments,  which  were  too  tight  and  too  short.  Her  arms  were 
bare.  She  was  in  her  stocking-soles.  Her  lips  were  compressed; 
she  remained  immovable  till  the  match  burnt  to  her  fingers ;  then, 
instead  of  throwing  the  red  end  on  the  ground,  she  extinguished 
it  in  her  mouth.  She  said  not  a  word,  but  turned  in  the  dark  and 
went  away  as  softly  as  she  had  come. 

Presently  Lazarus  came  back  with  the  candle  in  one  hand  and 
a  bottle  of  ink  in  the  other. 

'  I  could  not  remember  where  I  had  put  it,'  he  said ;  *  at  last 
I  found  the  ink  in  the  howdah.' 
'In  the  what?' 

'  There  was  an  elephant  brought  over  from  India  for  a  show- 
man a  few  years  back,  and  the  howdah  was  brought  over  with  it. 
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Sixpence  a  ride,  children  half  price,  would  soon  have  recouped  the 
he  wdah  and  the  beast.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  It  was  to  be  dead 
loss.  Such  is  life !  The  elephant  died  on  board  ship,  and  the 
howdah  was  sold.  I  bought  it,  but  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
dispose  of  it.  Do  you  happen  to  want  a  howdah  ?  ' 

«  Certainly  not  ?  ' 

'  You  needn't  pay  cash  down,'  said  the  Jew.  '  You'd  deduct 
the  howdah  from  your  bill.  Perhaps  you'll  consult  your  missus 
about  it  when  you  get  home.' 

The  Jew  put  candle  and  ink  on  the  table. 

c  I've  been  considering,'  he  said,  '  that  it  would  be  well  for  you 
to  go  down  to  Court  Royal  and  have  a  look  at  the  place  and  the 
people.  Then  you  will  be  able  to  give  me  an  account  of  how  the 
land  lies.  I  can't  go  myself ;  I  have  my  loan  office,  as  well  as  the 
shop,  and  I  can't  leave  the  girl  to  manage  both.' 

4  A  queer  piece  of  goods  she  seems,'  said  the  lawyer. 

6  That  she  is ;  queer  here,'  said  the  Jew,  touching  his  head ; 
(  an  idle  minx  with  an  egregious  appetite.  Eats  everything,  even 
the  candle-ends.  But  enough  of  her ;  she  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Court  Royal,  and  never  will  have.  What  do  you  say  to  my  proposal  ? ' 

c  I  can't  travel  and  spend  valuable  time  without  proper 
remuneration.' 

6  You  shall  be  paid,'  answered  the  Jew.  '  I  will  not  grudge  a 
small  sum  in  this  instance.  I  shall  be  easier  in  my  mind  when 
you  have  been  down  to  the  place  and  taken  stock  of  what  is  there. 
You  see,  I've  had  myself  to  lean  on  friends  to  find  all  the  money  I 
•wanted ;  if  they  pay  me — they  at  Court  Royal — it  is  not  all  profit. 
]  have  to  pay  interest  also  for  what  I  took  up  to  help  me  to  get 
Lold  of  the  main  mortgages.  There,'  he  continued,  '  is  the  differ- 
ence between  us  Jews  and  you  Christians.  We  hang  together 
like  a  swarm  of  bees,  one  holding  on  by  another ;  and  you  are  like 
£i,  hive  of  wasps,  stinging  each  other,  and  when  one  gathers  honey 
the  other  eats  it,  so  that  their  combs  are  always  empty.  Will 
you  go  to  Court  Royal  ?  ' 

*  I  will.  Indeed,  it  is  as  well  that  I  should  have  a  personal 
interview  with  the  steward,  as  the  negotiations  are  carried  on 
through  him.' 

4  You  will  travel  second  class,  not  first,'  entreated  Lazarus. 
k  Money  spent  on  the  railway  in  comfort  is  waste.  From  Kings- 
bridge  road  there  is  a  coach.  You  will  travel  outside.  The  inside 
places  are  secured  several  days  in  advance.  If  you  return  the  next 

21—5 
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day  you  need  not  tip  the  driver  two  shillings ;  eighteenpence  will 
suffice.' 

6  Very  well ;  I  will  go  to-morrow.' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE     DUCAL     FAMILY. 

IN  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  the  coach  deposited  Mr.  Grudge 
at  the  principal  inn  of  Kingsbridge,  '  The  Duke's  Arms.'  After 
depositing  his  valise  and  securing  a  room,  he  ordered  a  fly  to 
take  him  to  the  steward,  who,  he  ascertained,  lived  out  of  the 
town,  near  the  park  gates.  '  An  open  carriage,'  said  Mr.  Grudge  ; 
'  it  don't  seem  likely  to  rain,  and  I  like  to  look  about  me.' 

The  drive  was  not  a  long  one,  through  a  pleasant  wooded  vale, 
commanding  glimpses  of  the  inlet  of  sea,  now  that  the  tide  was 
flowing,  flushed  with  water.  The  hills  and  moors  over  which  the 
coach  had  run  from  the  station  had  been  bare,  and  the  contrast 
of  the  luxuriant  vegetation  and  stately  growth  of  trees  in  the 
hollows  was  therefore  the  more  striking  and  agreeable. 

The  carriage  drew  up  before  a  neat  white  house,  with  a  green 
veranda,  and  roses  and  westeria  trained  over  it.  Here  lived  Mr. 
Christopher  Worthivale,  steward  of  the  Duke  of  Kingsbridge. 

A  maid  answered  the  bell,  and  informed  Mr.  Grudge  that  the 
steward  was  at  home  and  disengaged.  She  showed  him  into  a 
drawing-room  which,  though  well  furnished,  looked  as  if  it  were 
never  used.  The  walls  were  white,  with  gold  sprigs,  the  carpet 
very  green,  the  table  cover  and  the  covering  of  the  chairs  greener 
still.  The  window  curtains  lace,  stiff  with  starch,  and  smelling 
of  it.  On  the  wall,  over  the  fireplace,  was  a  proof  engraving  of 
His  Grace,  Beavis,  seventh  Duke  of  Kingsbridge ;  against  the 
fireplace — there  was  no  fire,  and  no  appearance  of  there  ever 
having  been  one — a  banner  screen  of  needlework,  glazed,  repre- 
senting the  ducal  arms,  with  supporters  and  coronet.  On  the 
table  was  an  album,  containing  photographs,  at  which  Mr.  Grudge 
looked  whilst  waiting.  First  came  His  Grace,  in  cabinet  size  ; 
then  one  of  Lord  Edward,  Rector  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  Canon  of 
Glastonbury,  and  Archdeacon  of  Wellington ;  one  of  General  Lord 
Ronald  Eveleigh,  K.C.B. ;  one  of  Lady  Grace  Eveleigh,  and  one  of 
the  Marquess  of  Saltcombe.  Then  two  blank  pages,  with  places 
never  occupied,  and  after  that,  at  a  respectful  distance,  photo- 
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graphs  taken  from  faded  daguerreotypes  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Worthivale,  parents  of  the  present  steward.  The  late  Mr. 
Worthivale  had  been  steward  to  the  last,  and  penultimate,  and 
tr  e  present  duke  ;  a  stout,  grey-haired  old  gentleman,  in  a  white 
beaver,  with  high  collars,  and  a  plaid  waistcoat.  The  old  gentle- 
man had  probably  possessed  blue  eyes.  They  had  not  taken  in 
the  daguerreotype,  and  consequently  had  not  reappeared  in  the 
carte,  but  both  insisted  emphatically  on  the  plaid  of  the  waist- 
coat, as  if  this  was,  taken  all  in  all,  the  thing  about  Mr.  Worthi- 
vjile,  senior,  which  demanded  perpetuation.  Judging  from  her 
paotograph,  Mrs.  Worthivale  must  have  been  a  cast-iron  woman, 
in  black  silk  that  also  looked  like  iron,  with  twisted  iron  wire  for 
curls.  After  these  portraits  followed  those  of  Mr.  Christopher 
Worthivale ;  of  his  deceased  wife,  a  sweet,  patient-looking  woman ; 
of  his  son  Beavis,  called  after  the  duke,  who  had  graciously  con- 
descended to  stand  godfather  ;  and  of  his  daughter  Lucy.  On  a 
cabinet  stood  a  beautiful  carved  alabaster  vase,  with  swans,  forming 
the  handles,  drinking  out  of  it,  under  a  glass  bell.  Into  the 
pedestal  of  ebony  was  let  a  silver  plate,  on  which  was  engraved  a 
notice  that  this  vase  was  presented  to  Mr.  Christopher  Worthivale 
by  His  Grace,  Beavis,  seventh  Duke  of  Kingsbridge,  G-.C.B.,  as  a 
small  testimonial  of  esteem,  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
his  stewardship.  Above  this  hung  a  painting  in  oils,  by  a  local 
artist,  of  Court  Eoyal;  and  on  each  side  of  it  a  portrait,  also  in 
oils,  the  one  of  a  favourite  horse  of  the  late  Duke,  the  other  of  a 
favourite  dog  of  the  late  dowager  Duchess. 

Mr.  Christopher  Worthivale  entered,  whilst  Mr.  Grudge  was 
studying  these  pictures.  He  was  a  hale,  fresh-coloured  man  of 
about  five-and-fifty,  in  a  light  grey  coat  and  a  white  waistcoat. 
He  entered  briskly,  rubbing  his  hands.  Judging  by  his  appear- 
ance and  manner,  one  would  have  supposed  that  the  property  of 
the  Duke  was  in  a  flourishing  and  unencumbered  condition,  and 
that  the  steward's  management  of  it  had  been  most  successful. 
Not  a  shadow  lay  on  his  cheerful  face.  His  manner  was  perfectly 
( asy.  On  his  left-hand  little  finger  he  wore  a  ring  with  a  red 
<  ornelian,  on  which  were  cut  the  three  pheons  of  Worthivale  of 
Worthivale,  an  old  respectable  Cornish  family  which  he  claimed 
1o  represent. 

'  Allow  me  to  introduce  myself,'  said  Mr.  Crudge.  '  My  name 
is  familiar  to  you — Crudge,  solicitor,  Exeter.  I  have  come  on 
business  about  which  we  have  had  some  correspondence.' 
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'  Ah  !  Mr.  Grudge,  to  be  sure.  The  maid  got  hold  of  your 
name  wrong.  I  did  not  anticipate  the  pleasure.  Grooche  was 
what  she  said.  Pray  take  a  seat.  Neither  your  name  nor  busi- 
ness are  strange  to  me.  Mutual  accommodation,  eh  ?  Do  sit 
down.  Eeally,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  You  could  not  have 
done  me  a  greater  pleasure.' 

The  expression  of  Mr.  Worthivale's  face  belied  his  words.  On 
hearing  the  name  of  his  visitor  some  of  his  cheerfulness  had  faded 
from  his  countenance  and  his  lips  twitched. 

'  I  entreat  you  to  be  seated,'  he  went  on,  nervously  offering 
one  chair,  then  another,  then,  noticing  an  arm-chair,  rolling  that 
up,  then  falling  back  on  a  fourth,  a  low  light  seat  of  papier 
mache.  *  You  have  come  a  .long  way.  By  coach  ?  May  I  offer 
you  refreshments  ? ' 

4  Thank  you,  I  will  not  take  anything.  My  time  is  precious. 
If  you  have  no  objection,  I  would  like  at  once  to  proceed  to 
business.' 

6  Oh  !  business,'  echoed  Mr.  Worthivale,  taking  out  his  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  dusting  the  books  on  the  table.  'Dear  me!  how 
provoking  the  servants  are.  They  take  advantage  of  there  being 
no  lady  in  the  house  to  neglect  the  primary  obligations  of  domes- 
tic service.  I  cannot  see  to  everything — his  Grace's  affairs  and 
the  dusting  of  my  drawing-room.  I  beg  your  pardon,  what  was 
the  business  on  which  you  wished  to  consult  now  ? ' 

4  That  mortgage  held  by  the  Messrs.  Stephens.  It  must  be 
paid,  I  understand.  It  is  called  up.  There  is  a  little  difficulty, 
I  am  led  to  suppose,  some  tightness— 

'  Nothing  to  speak  of,  nothing  at  all,'  interrupted  the  steward 
airily.  '  Of  course  we  can  find  the  money.  We  can  offer  such 
excellent  security,  that  it  can  always  be  got.  You  are  certain 
you  will  take  nothing  ?  Not  some  claret  ?  ' 

'  Excuse  me,  I  should  like  to  settle  this  matter  at  once.  I 
believe  the  interest  has  been  falling  in  arrear.  I  have  called  on 
Messrs.  Stephens.  They  do  not  wish  any  scandal ;  the  sum  is, 
comparatively,  not  large.  All  Messrs.  Stephens  want  is  their 
money,  and  I  have  a  client  who  will  advance  it,  the  mortgage  to 
be  transferred  to  him.' 

'That  is  exactly  what  I  should  propose,'  said  the  steward, 
drawing  a  long  breath.  '  All  we  require  to  clear  off  these  en- 
cumbrances is  delay.  A  calling  in  of  the  sums  standing  on  the 
estates  would  be  inconvenient  just  at  present.  The  seasons  have 
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be  en  bad  of  late — five  detestable  years  ;  several  farms  are  thrown 
on  our  hands,  and  we  have  no  tenants  offering ;  others  we  have  had 
to  reduce  to  keep  them  occupied.  The  old-fashioned  seasons 
mast  return  eventually — a  matter  of  time  only.  Then  we  shall 
be  afloat  again.  That  little  sum  about  which  I  wrote ?  ' 

6  Five  thousand.  That  will  also  be  lent  by  my  client  on  note 
of  hand  at  5  per  cent.' 

*  Who  is  this  client,  may  I  ask  ? ' 

'  A  Mr.  Emmanuel.' 

'  Emmanuel ! '  echoed  the  steward,  moving  uneasily  on  his 
chair.  '  I  must  say  I  do  not  relish  the  idea  of  being  so  deeply 
indebted  to  Jews.  Unfortunately  we  are  already  somewhat  teased 
with  them.  The  Marquess,  when  he  .was  in  the  army,  was  rather 
reckless.  It  lasted  a  few  years,  and  then  he  learned  discretion  ; 
bi\fc  when  sowing  wild  oats  he  bought  his  grain  of  bad  seeds- 
men.' 

'  Indeed,  are  the  debts  serious  ? ' 

6  Oh,  no  !  not  at  all — not  for  a  marquess,  heir  to  a  ducal  estate. 
\Ve  only  want  him  to  clear  these  off.  Emmanuel !  Who  is  this 
Emmanuel  ?  He  seems  to  be  getting  a  much  tighter  grip  on  us 
than  I  like.  First  one  thing,  then  another,  goes  to  Mr.  Emman- 
uel. You  see  this  present  mortgage  is  a  very  important  one,  it 
is  on  the  manor  of  Kingsbridge.  He  holds  that  on  Court  Eoyal 
already.  Who  is  this  Emmanuel  ?  ' 

6  A  client  who  wants  safe  investment  in  land.  He  is  trustee 
to  an  orphan,  and  must  put  the  money  where  it  can  be  secure. 
What  security  better  than  his  Grace's  property  ? ' 

Mr.  Worthivale  considered  a  moment ;  then  he  said,  '  You  will 
allow  me  to  talk  the  matter  over  first  with  the  Marquess.  You 
are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  his  Grace  is  getting  on  for  eighty  years, 
and  unable  to  devote  his  attention  to  business — except  quite 
subsidiary  matters — partly  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  partly 
because  he  suffers  from  heart  complaint,  and  must  be  spared 
excitement.  The  Marquess  looks  after  things  for  him — that  is, 
he  is  supposed  to  do  so,  and  he  does  sometimes.  I  am  in  his 
confidence.  Indeed,  I  am  his  most  trusted  adviser.  I  act  for 
tlie  best,  always  in  the  interests  of  the  family,  but  I  consult  the 
ft  [arquess  in  everything,  and  he  does  me  the  honour,  sometimes, 
of  listening  to  me,  and  quite  devoting  his  mind  to  what  I 
suggest.' 

Grudge  nodded,  but  said  nothing. 
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( Your  time,  I  think  you  said,  was  precious.  You  will  probably 
be  returning  to  Exeter  to-morrow.' 

*  To-morrow  afternoon/ 

c  Then  the  business  will  have  to  be  settled  as  soon  as  may  be. 
Let  me  see Have  you  a  dress  coat  with  you?  ' 

6  In  my  portmanteau  at  the  inn.' 

Mr.  Worthivale  drew  a  sigh  of  relief.  '  That  simplifies  mat- 
ters. If  you  see  no  reason  against  it,  I  will  send  a  note  up  to  the 
Marquess '  (really  it  was  down  hill  all  the  way  to  Court  Eoyal, 
nevertheless  with  Mr.  Worthivale  it  was  up).  '  I  will  ask  if  I 
may  take  you  there  to  dine  to-night,  quite  enfamille,  you  under- 
stand. There  are  only  Lord  Eonald,  and  Lord  Edward,  and  the 
Vicar,  and  a  neighbour  or  two  there.  Half-past  seven  is  the 
hour.  Will  you  return  to  Kingsbridge,  and  get  on  your  evening 
dress,  and  drive  back  ?  You  can  come  here,  pick  me  up,  and  we 
will  go  on  together.  You  are  positive  you  have  a  dress  suit  with 
you  ? — I  couldn't,  you  understand — without ' 

'  Set  your  mind  at  rest.     I  have  dress  clothes  with  me.' 

6 1  am  so  thankful  to  hear  it,  I  thought  it  possible  you  had 
not.  When  travelling  on  business  we  don't  always  care  to  cum- 
ber ourselves  with  superfluous  luggage,  you  understand.  To- 
day is  his  Grace's  birthday,  and  Lord  Edward  has  come  from 
Somersetshire  to  see  the  Duke  and  to  dine  with  him.  Lord 
Ronald  lives  at  Court  Royal.  There  are  no  others,  but  the  Vicar 
and  a  neighbouring  squire  or  two.  I  was  invited  as  a  devoted 
adherent  to  the  family.  Very  kind.  Also  my  son  Beavis,  who 
has  the  honour  of  being  his  Grace's  godchild.  My  daughter, 
Lucy,  is  companion-  to  Lady  Grace.  They  were  brought  up 
together,  and  Lucy  lives  at  the  Court.  Dear  me  !  Bless  my 
soul  1  The  housemaid  has  left  the  duster  in  the  room,  stuffed  it 
under  the  fender,  and  thinks  it  out  of  sight.  As  I  am  alive,  there 
are  the  stove  brushes  also.  Under  the  circumstances,  you  under- 
stand, if  you  had  been  without  a  dress  coat ' — he  looked  down 
at  Mr.  Grudge's  feet — '  and  patent-leather  boots  ?  ' 

'  I  have  slippers  and  red  silk  stockings.' 

4  They  will  do.  Quite  the  thing.  I  feel  so  light  of  heart.  You 
are  supplied  in  every  other  particular  ?  I  should  be  so  proud ?  ' 

c  I  always  take  about  with  me  paper  collars,  cuffs,  and  dickies.' 

4  Paper  !  Dickies  ! '  echoed  Mr.  Worthivale.  '  You  will  excuse 
me,  I  know — but  I  hardly  like  to — that  is,  I  hardly  think  that — 
in  a  word,  I  would  not  for  the  world  show  any  disrespect  to  his 
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Grace,  especially  on  his  birthday.  You  see  a  duke  stands  at  the 
very  summit  of  the  social  scale — next  to  Eoyalty.  Archbishops 
only  go  before  by  order  of  precedence,  but  that  is  a  relic  of  pre- 
reformation  priestcraft  which  set  the  Church  above  the  State.  An 
archbishop  may  be  any  Jack  or  Tom.  You  will  not  take  it  amiss 
if  I  offer  to  lend  you  one  of  my  shirts.' 

4  Not  at  all ;  not  at  all/ 

'  And  you  will  not  fail  to  be  here  at  seven.' 

< 1  will  not  fail.' 

Mr.  Grudge,  as  a  lawyer,  was  punctual.  Precisely  at  seven  his 
fly  drew  up  at  Mr.  Worthivale's  door,  and  the  steward  joined  him. 

'Do  you  see,'  asked  the  steward,  as  a  woman  in  a  scarlet 
cloak  opened  the  gates  of  the  drive, '  all  the  females  who  appear  in 
the  grounds  are  expected  to  wear  old-fashioned  red  cloth  cloaks 
and  hoods  ?  His  Grace  supplies  them  at  Christmas.  The  effect  is 
charming  among  the  green  shrubs  and  on  the  shaven  lawns.  Do 
look  about  you  at  the  trees.  Are  not  these  araucarias  superb  ?  I 
believe  these  were  the  first  planted  in  England.  The  mildness  of 
tho  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  have  made  them  thrive. 
Look  at  the  hydrangeas.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  them  ? 
Blue,  all  blue,  owing  to  the  iron  in  the  soil.  The  rhododendron 
and  azalea  season  is  the  time  to  see  this  place  to  perfection.  The 
two-mile  drive  between  banks  of  flowering  shrubs  is  scarcely  to  be 
surpassed.  I  should  have  liked  to  take  you  through  the  vineries, 
orchard  houses,  pinery,  and  conservatories.  The  Duke  and  the 
Lady  Grace  are  passionately  fond  of  flowers.  He  grudges  no 
money  on  his  gardens  and  glass  houses.  You  like  this  gravelled 
rocid,  do  you  not  ?  We  have  to  send  to  the  Tamar  copper-mines 
for  the  gravel.  It  comes  in  barges  from  Morwellham  to  Kings- 
bridge.  It  is  so  charged  with  mundic  and  arsenic  as  to  poison  the 
weeds  for  seven  years.  It  comes  rather  costly,  but  there  is  no 
gravel  like  it,  a  beautiful  white  spar.  His  Grace  can  endure  no 
other  gravel.  We  have  some  six  miles  of  gravelled  walks  and 
drives  done  with  it  in  the  park  and  gardens.  You  have  a  pair  of 
gloves  with  you,  I  hope  ?  I  myself  wear  them  until  I  enter  the 
room,  lest  my  fingers  should  get  dirty.  Are  your  hands  moist? 
Hold  them  against  the  glass  to  cool  them.  I  do  not  myself  like 
shaking  hands  when  my  hands  are  warm.  There,  from  this  point 
you  get  a  lovely  glimpse  of  the  estuary  and  the  beautiful  hills 
behind,  with  the  tower  of  Stokenham  on  the  height.  It  is  too 
dark  for  you  to  distinguish  the  tower,  but  you  can  see  the  water. 
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I  call  the  creek  an  estuary,  but,  as  a  fact,  no  rivers  run  into  it. 
The  Avon  flows  away  behind  that  bank  of  hill.  There  is  the  Court : 
a  fine  pile  of  buildings  is  it  not  ?  all  built  of  Yealmton  limestone. 
I  call  it  limestone,  but,  in  fact,  it  is  marble.  By  this  light  you 
cannot  see  how  prettily  it  is  veined.  The  late  Duke  began  the 
mansion,  and  the  present  Duke  completed  it,  about  forty- three 
years  ago.  It  is  in  the  Doric  order.' 

4  It  must  have  cost  a  pot  of  money,'  observed  Mr.  Grudge. 

6  It  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,'  said  the  steward  coldly.  <  Dukes 
do  not  keep  their  money  in  pots,  like  old  women.' 

'  Is  it  paid  for  ?  '  asked  the  lawyer. 

£  Well .     It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  their  Graces  were 

obliged  to  build,  but,  really,  they  could  not  help  themselves.  The 
old  house  was  Elizabethan,  very  suitable  for  a  country  squire  or 
for  a  baronet.  I  am  not  sure  that  even  a  baron  might  not  have 
put  up  with  it,  but  it  was  not  of  a  scale — of  a  sort — it  had  not  the 
height '  (Mr.  Worthivale  spread  his  hands  illustrative  of  its  dimen- 
sions) '  you  understand.  A  duke  is  a  duke,  and  must  be  ducally 
lodged.  If  you  have  a  sun,  you  must  have  a  firmament  to  contain  it. 
Even  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  would  be  ridiculous.  You  understand.' 

The  fly  drew  up  under  the  Doric  portico,  and  the  steward  and 
his  companion  were  received  into  the  house  by  men  in  the  ducal 
livery  of  buff  and  scarlet. 

An  expression  of  humility  and  of  piety  diffused  itself  over  the 
face  of  Mr.  Worthivale  as  he  ascended  the  broad  marble  staircase, 
thickly  carpeted,  towards  the  drawing-room.  Grudge  was  not 
oppressed  nor  surprised  at  what  he  saw.  He  looked  round  him 
with  curiosity.  The  entrance-hall  was  stately,  with  polished  marble 
pillars  and  pilasters.  It  was  lighted  by  a  chandelier.  Beautiful 
paintings  adorned  the  walls.  Footmen  in  buff  and  scarlet  flitted 
about  like  moths  on  a  hot  day. 

Mr.  Worthivale  whispered,  '  Yonder  is  a  Gainsborough,  of  Lady 
Selena  Eveleigh,  afterwards  Countess  of  Grampound.  This  is  a 
Rubens — splendid  colouring.  But  you  should  see  those  at  Kings - 
bridge  House,  Piccadilly.  Pity  they  are  so  fleshy  that  really  a 
curtain  over  them  is  needed.  The  subject  of  this  I  do  not  under- 
stand. It  is  allegorical.  Hush  !  here  we  are.' 

They  were  conducted  through  the  state  drawing-room,  which 
was  lighted,  but  empty,  into  a  smaller  room,  whence  they  heard 
the  sound  of  voices.  This  was  a  charming  boudoir,  white  and 
gold,  with  rose  silk  curtains  and  rose  satin  coverings  to  the  sofas 
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and  chairs.  In  a  large  easy-chair  by  the  fire  sat  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Kingsbridge,  a  tall,  white-haired,  noble-looking  man, 
with  a  high  ivory  forehead,  a  pale  transparent  complexion,  caused 
by  the  disease  from  which  he  suffered,  his  eyes  dark  and  piercing. 
His  face  was  oval,  his  features  finely  modelled,  the  nose  aquiline, 
but  not  so  much  as  to  give  the  idea  of  strength  to  his  face.  The 
faoe  was  refined,  dignified,  and  cold.  It  wanted  vigour,  but  was 
modelled  with  inflexible  obstinacy. 

Lord  Ronald,  the  general,  was  like  him,  but  richer  in  colour, 
and  his  features  were  bolder.  He  was  erect,  decided  in  his  move- 
ments, and  looked  what  he  was,  a  soldier.  His  hair  was  grey,  and 
ho  wore  grey  whiskers  and  moustache.  Lord  Edward,  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Wellington,  was  a  smaller  man  than  his  brother,  grey 
headed,  with  a  sallow  complexion,  much  wrinkled.  His  eyes  were 
wanting  in  brilliancy,  and  his  face  bore  an  expression  of  nervous 
timidity.  He  had  lost  his  front  teeth,  and  this  had  altered  the 
shape  of  his  mouth,  and  given  him  a  look  less  aristocratic  than  his 
b  -others. 

The  Marquess  of  Saltcombe,  who  was  also  in  the  room,  was  a 
handsome  man  of  about  forty,  with  dark  hair,  dark  eyes,  and  military 
moustache.  The  rest  of  his  face  was  shaven.  His  eyes  were  fine, 
but  wanting  in  fire;  indeed,  the  general  expression  of  his  face 
lacked  animation.  He  was  grave,  dignified,  with  a  pleasant  smile, 
^hich  he  put  on  when  spoken  to,  but  the  smile  never  mounted  to 
his  face  spontaneously.  He  laughed  without  merriment,  argued 
without  enthusiasm,  pitied  without  sympathy,  and  acted  without 
i?npulse.  He  had  been  in  the  army,  but  had  left  it;  not  caring 
for  political  life  he  had  not  attempted  to  enter  Parliament.  He 
livfed  at  home,  was  too  inert  to  go  to  town,  and  entered  without 
€  agerness  into  country  pursuits. 

Other  gentlemen  were  present,  but  Mr.  Grudge  did  not  notice 
t  lem  particularly.  Among  the  ladies  present  the  only  one  who 
was  conspicuous  was  Lady  Grace  Eveleigh,  the  daughter  of  the 
Dnke.  She  was  tall,  like  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  had  the 
family  refinement  and  nobility  of  type ;  but  to  this  was  added 
great  purity  and  sweetness,  and  a  very  gentle,  almost  pleading 
manner.  Mr.  Worthivale  introduced  the  lawyer  to  the  Marquess, 
v/ho  was  nearest  to  the  door,  and  was  apparently  expecting  their 
•arrival.  Then  Lord  Saltcombe  took  on  himself  the  task  of  intro- 
ducing Mr.  Grudge  to  his  father  and  uncles  and  sister.  The  Duke 
slightly  rose  from  his  seat  and  bowed  with  courtesy,  but  without 
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encouragement ;  Lord  Edward  held  out  his  hand,  and  made  some 
general  remark,  his  kind  face  relaxing  into  a  friendly  expression. 
Lord  Ronald  shook  hands  and  said  a  few  words.  The  lawyer  felt 
that,  although  he  had  moved  in  all  sorts  of  society,  he  was  as  a  fish 
out  of  water  here.  The  brothers  looked  on  him  as  a  stranger  from 


another  sphere,  whose  presence  must  be  tolerated,  who  would  never 
rise  even  to  the  level  of  acquaintanceship.  The  Duke  exchanged 
a  few  words  with  him  on  the  weather,  and  the  drive  from  the 
station,  and  on  the  prospect  of  a  branch  line  being  made  to  Kings- 
bridge,  '  which,'  said  he,  '  I  shall  oppose,'  and  then  turned  to  the 
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vicar  and  Sir  Edward  Sheepwash,  and  continued  with  them  a 
conversation  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  introduction  of 
Mr.  Grudge. 

The  Marquess  and  Worthivale  engaged  him  in  desultory  talk, 
ar.d  after  a  while  shook  him  off.  Then  Lady  Grace,  seeing  that 
the  lawyer  looked  ill  at  ease,  drew  towards  him,  and  provoked  a 
conversation  as  lively  as  was  possible  under  the  conditions  of  their 
having  no  points  in  common. 

6  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  dearest  friend,  my  almost  sister, 
Miss  Lucy  Worthivale,'  said  Lady  Grace ;  '  and  perhaps  you  will 
take  her  in  to  dinner  ? ' 

Miss  Worthivale  was  a  pretty  young  lady,  with  bright  colour 
and  large,  soft,  dark  eyes.  Her  face  brimmed  with  good-nature. 
It  was,  perhaps,  a  little  flat  and  moon-shaped,  but  its  effect  was 
sunny.  Her  eyes  were  everywhere.  Mr.  Grudge  saw  that  she 
was  made  useful  in  the  house  in  many  ways  to  relieve  Lady  Grace 
of  irksome  duties,  and  stand  between  her  and  annoyances. 

Grudge  observed  that  her  attention  was  generally  directed  to 
Lady  Grace,  whom  she  evidently  admired  and  loved  with  her 
whole  soul.  Lady  Grace  occasionally  caught  her  friend's  eye 
during  dinner,  smiled,  and  then  a  flush  of  pleasure  kindled  the 
honest  face  of  Lucy.  Because  his  companion  looked  so  much 
towards  the  end  of  the  table,  the  solicitor  found  his  eyes  also 
wandering  in  the  same  direction.  Lady  Grace  was  clearly  not 
very  young.  Mr.  Grudge  conjectured  that  her  age  was  about  five- 
arid-twenty  ;  but  though  not  a  girl,  her  pure  face  was  luminous 
with  the  light  of  a  child's  innocence.  The  complexion  was  trans- 
parently white,  with  a  little  colour  that  came  and  went  as  a  flicker 
in  her  cheek,  and  yet  it  was  so  faint  and  doubtful  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  what  flickered  there  was  colour  or  a  smile. 
There  was  something  almost  sad  and  appealing  to  pity  in  her  eye 
and  mouth ;  yet  Lady  Grace  had  known  no  sorrow,  had  met  with 
no  contradiction.  Her  life  had  been,  unclouded  and  unvexed. 
Her  mouth  was  flexible,  fine,  and  tremulous ;  her  voice  soft,  low, 
and  sweet. 

Mr.  Grudge  was  a  man  utterly  without  idealism.  He  could 
road  no  poetry  except  Crabbe.  Yet  he  could  hardly  withdraw  his 
eyes  from  her  face.  She  fascinated  even  the  commonplace  man  of 
business.  She  puzzled  him.  He  thought  within  his  mind  how 
he  should  get  on  with  her  if  he  had  business  transactions  with 
h  er.  Women's  minds,  as  he  believed,  were  made  up  of  so  much 
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care  about  servants,  so  much  about  dress,  so  much  solicitude 
about  the  goings  on  of  their  neighbours,  a  screwyness  about 
money,  a  pinch  of  good  nature,  and  a  spice  of  spite,  all  stirred 
up  together  till  well  mixed.  But  there  was  nothing  of  this  in  the 
face  before  him.  He  shook  his  head ;  it  was  like  the  dish  before 
him,  made  up  of  unknown  ingredients. 

Beside  her  on  one  side  sat  the  Vicar,  an  elderly  and  gentle- 
manly man,  with  views  like  a  rose  of  wax,  to  be  moulded  by  any 
man  who  put  his  hand  to  it  and  thumbed  it.  He  was  so  much 
of  a  gentleman  that  he  would  differ  with  no  one.  Next  him  sat 
a  young  man  who  was  speaking  to  no  one,  and  was  only  occasion- 
ally addressed  by  Lady  Grace,  who,  with  ready  tact,  saw  that  he 
was  out  of  the  conversation. 

'  That  is  my  brother,'  said  Lucy,  in  answer  to  a  query  of  the 
solicitor.  <  There  was  no  lady  for  him  to  take  in  to  dinner.  He 
has  been  in  a  lawyer's  office.  Papa  thought  it  a  good  training  for 
him.  Of  course  he  will  be  steward  after  papa.  His  Grace  did  us 
the  favour  of  standing  as  his  godfather.  I  fancy  he  would  rather 
not  have  been  here  this  evening,  though  he  is  quite  at  home  in 
Court  Eoyal,  but  my  father  pressed  him  to  come.' 

Grudge  looked  across  at  him  with  interest.  Here,  at  all  events, 
was  a  man  who  belonged  to  his  world — who  felt  uncomfortable, 
out  of  place,  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  found  himself. 

When  the  ladies  withdrew,  he  moved  his  glass,  so  as  to  be 
opposite  him  and  enter  into  conversation,  but  found  the  steward 
come  up  beside  him  and  engage  him. 

6  The  Lady  Grace,'  said  Mr.  Worthivale,  '  is  very  lovely.  Do 
you  not  think  so  ?  We  are  all  her  worshippers  here — from  a  dis- 
tance, looking  up  at  her  as  an  unapproachable  star.' 

<  A  little  passee,  eh  ? ' 

£  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,J  said  Worthivale,  colouring.  '  She  is  a 
most  charming  person.' 

*  I  should  suppose  so,'  answered  the  solicitor. 

<  And  the  Duke  ?     You  have   had    some    conversation   with 
him.     I  heard  the  weather  and  the  branch  spoken  of.     A  com- 
manding intellect.     A  most  charming  person  ;  wonderful  man  for 
his  age.    Seventy-six  to-day,  and  in  full  command  of  his  faculties.' 

'Obstinate,  eh?' 

4  Not  at  all — firm,'  said  Worthivale  with  a  frown.  '  When  he 
says  a  thing  he  sticks  to  it.  You  see  that  Lord  Edward  is  a  deli- 
cate man.  He  had  not  the  physique  of  the  rest,  that  was  why  he 
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w.'is  put  into  the  Church.  Yet  it  was  a  pity,  as  his  intellectual 
powers  are  considerable,  and  he  might  have  done  well  in  the 
diplomatic  service.  A  most  charming  man.  Lord  Ronald  is  a 
fine  old  soldier  ;  was  in  the  Crimean  war,  where  he  distinguished 
himself.  A  man  full  of  information  on  all  military  matters— per- 
fectly charming.  You  have,  I  believe,  had  a  chat  or  two  with  the 
Marquess  ;  he  is  now  talking  to  my  son.  They  have  known  each 
other  since  boyhood,  and  there  is  almost  the  attachment  of  friend- 
ship between  them — as  far  as  friendship  can  subsist  between  two 
so  widely  removed  in  the  social  scale.  I  hope  that  eventually  my 
son  will  succeed  to  the  stewardship.  Of  course  he  is  young  now, 

and  the  affairs  demand  an  old  head '  He  paused,  and  moved 

uneasily.  6  Altogether  the  Marquess  is  a  most  charming  man.' 

6  Quite  so,'  said  Mr.  Grudge. 

'  There  is  our  Vicar,'  pursued  the  steward.  '  An  agreeable 
person,  but  tiresome.  To-morrow  he  will  dine  with  a  gentleman 
of  means,  but  no  birth,  in  the  town,  and  be  quite  Liberal,  if  not 
Kadical,  when  his  feet  are  beneath  his  mahogany.  He  leads  a 
life  of  it ;  he  is  pulled  this  way  and  that  by  the  ladies  of  his  con- 
gregation, who  have  their  various  and  discordant  views/ 

4  That,'  said  Mr.  Grudge,  '  strikes  me  as  the  weakness  of  the 
Church  of  England.  She  is  trying  to  balance  herself  between 
two  stools,  a  position  neither  dignified  nor  secure.' 

'  Still,'  said  the  steward,  '  with  this  abatement  he  is  a  charm- 
ing man.'  Then  he  held  up  his  finger :  6  His  Grace  is  speaking.' 

6 1  do  not  myself  see  how  we  can  escape  a  complete  political 
and  social  revolution,'  said  the  Duke  to  the  Vicar,  Sir  Edward 
Sheepwash,  and  the  Archdeacon  of  Wellington.  *  If  the  franchise 
is  entrusted  to  the  Have-nots,  the  Haves  must  go  down.  They 
must  go  down  for  this  reason ' 

*  Which  is  the  Ducal  family  ?  '  whispered  Grudge.     <  Haves  or 
Have-nots,  or  Have  and  Have-not  in  one  ? ' 

'  Hush,'  said  Worthivaie. 

*  They  must  go  down  for  this  reason,  that  the  appeal  to  the 
electors  will  be  an  appeal  to  Cerberus,  and  Cerberus  must  be  given 
cakes.    Now,  it  is  absurd  to  affect  indignation  against  bribery  and 
corruption  in  boroughs,  and  yet  extend  the  franchise  to  the  needy. 
If  the  needy  have  the  franchise,  you  must  appeal  to  their  cupidity. 
It  is  the  only  appeal '  they  can  understand.      The  new  class  of 
electors  are  earthworms,  all  stomach.     Whichever  party  desires 
to  get  into  power  must  appeal  to  their  cupidity,  or  for  evermore 
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stand  out  of  power.  Hitherto  bribery  has  meant  the  candidate 
throwing  away  his  own  money ;  henceforth  he  will  throw  away 
that  of  others,  and  that  will  not  be  bribery.  I  bribe  the  electors 
of  Kingsbridge  if  I  allow  them  to  shoot  rabbits  over  my  pre- 
serves. I  do  not  bribe  if  I  promise  them  the  land  of  the  aristo- 
cracy and  the  tithes  of  the  Church.' 

6  Already,'  said  the  Archdeacon,  *  the  farmers  are  crying  out 
that  they  are  crushed  by  the  rates.' 

( Very  well,'  said  the  Duke  ;  *  let  the  Liberals  go  to  the  country 
with  the  offer  of  disestablishment  and  disendowment,  the  tithe  to 
go  to  cover  the  rates  and  relieve  the  farmers,  and  you  will  see 
the  farmers  to  a  man  will  turn  Radical.' 

'  If  the  Church  were  disestablished  we  should  have  to  become 
definite,'  said  the  Vicar,  a  white-haired,  round,  red-faced,  good- 
natured  man.  '  I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  disastrous  to 
the  Church  than  to  become  definite.' 

'  The  House  of  Lords  will  never  pass  disestablishment,'  said 
the  Archdeacon. 

*  The  House  may  go  too,'  said  the  Duke. 

6  The  country  is  gone  crazed,'  said  the  General,  *  or  it  would 
not  have  endured  the  short-service  system.  What  should  you  say  to 
those  who  trained  men  to  be  carpenters,  or  engineers,  or  lawyers, 
and,  as  soon  as  they  had  mastered  their  professions,  told  them  to 
get  about  their  business  and  take  to  something  else  ? ' 

The  Duke  sighed  :  '  I  may  not  live  to  see  it,  but  the  House 
of  Lords  will  go.' 

6  And  with  it  the  Church  will  fall,'  said  the  Archdeacon. 

'  The  army  is  gone  to  the  dogs  already,'  said  the  General. 

Mr.  Grudge  leaned  across  the  table,  and  said  to  Beavis  Wor- 
thivale  :  *  I  see  by  the  direction  of  your  eyes  you  are  trying 
to  decipher  an  inscription  over  the  chimney-piece  that  has  been 
puzzling  me.  I  am  too  shortsighted  to  read  it  from  where 
I  sit.' 

6  It  is  the  motto  of  the  family,'  said  the  young  man,  *  written 
all  over  the  house — "  Quod  antiquatur  et  senescit,  prope  interi- 
tum  est." ' 

6  Scripture,  eh  ? ' 

'Yes,  Scripture.  "That  which  decayeth  and  waxeth  old  is 
ready  to  vanish  away." ' 

'  Very  good — very  appropriate.     "  Prope  interitum  est" ' 
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CHAPTEE    VII. 

BEAVIS. 

*  I  HEALLY  think,'  said  Mr.  Grudge,  as  lie  stood  in  the  hall,  being 
helped  into  his  overcoat,  and  while  the  fly  was  at  the  door  to  take 
him  to  his  inn — <  I  really  think,  as  it  is  dry  underfoot,  that  I  will 
walk  to  Kingsbridge.  The  night  is  lovely,  the  moon  is  full,  and  I 
have  a  pair  of  goloshes  in  my  greatcoat  pocket/ 

*  I  will  accompany  you,  if  you  have  no  objection,'  said  Beavis 
"Worthivale.  '  I  also  would  enjoy  the  walk.  My  father  can  return 
in  your  fly.  He  is  without  an  overcoat,  and  he  will  not  lock  up 
till  I  reappear.' 

'  Is  Miss  Worthivale  coming  ?  ' 

'  Lucy  ?  Oh,  no  !  She  lives  at  the  Court,  and  only  visits  at 
the  Lodge,'  answered  Mr.  Worthivale.  '  We  see  little  of  her.  She 
is  always  with  the  Lady  Grace.' 

<  If  you  are  ready,'  said  Mr.  Grudge  to  the  young  man,  '  I  am 
at  your  service.' 

The  night  was  indeed  lovely.  The  moon  hung  unclouded  over 
the  sea,  which  gleamed  in  vistas  opened  among  the  trees  of  the 
pa?-k.  Myrtles,  magnolia,  geraniums  luxuriated  in  the  warm, 
equable  climate  of  the  south  coast,  uncut  by  east  winds,  unchecked 
by  late  frosts.  Above,  the  silver  moon,  walking  in  brightness ; 
below,  Mr.  Grudge,  walking  in  his  goloshes.  Mr.  Grudge  turned 
and  looked  back  at  Court  Eoyal.  The  moon  was  on  the  front  of 
the  mansion.  It  was  a  noble  pile  of  buildings,  worthy  of  the  resi- 
dence of  a  duke.  Behind  rose  hills  covered  with  oak  and  beech 
wcods,  interspersed  with  Scottish  fir  and  silver  pines.  In  the 
moonlight,  with  the  lighted  windows,  and  the  bank  of  park  trees 
behind,  it  resembled  a  beautiful  ivory  sculpture,  studded  with 
golden  points,  reposing  in  a  bed  of  black  velvet. 

But  Mr.  Grudge  had  no  thought  of  the  loveliness  of  the  scene. 
'  To  live  in  a  place  like  this,'  said  he,  *  and  in  this  style,  a  man 
should  have  forty  or  fifty  thousand,  and  the  family  have  not  that 
— clear.  It  is  the  poorest  ducal  house  in  England.  You  seem  to 
me  down  here  to  go  by  contraries.  You  have  an  estuary  without 
a  river,  a  Kingsbridge  without  a  bridge,  a  ducal  state  kept  up 
without  a  ducal  estate  on  which  to  keep  it  up.' 

Beavis  did  not  reply.   Grudge  turned  and  looked  at  him.    The 
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moon  was  full  on  the  young  man's  face  ;  it  was  clouded,  and  his 
eyes  were  on  the  ground. 

*  You  and  I  belong  to  the  law  alike,'  said  Grudge  ;  '  you  are 
peeling  your  potato  and  I  am  eating  at  the  floury  ball,  that  is 
the  difference.     Hope  you'll  soon  get  your  teeth  in.' 

'  I  am  in  the  office  of  the  Duke's  lawyer  in  town  ;  but  I  am 
not  to  continue  in  a  solicitor's  office.' 

*  Why  not  ?     The  affairs  of  the  family  will  give  you  plenty  of 
occupation.     Believe  me,  my  boy,  there  are  more  pickings  to  be 
got  out  of  tottering  than  standing  houses.' 

Young  Worthivale  walked  on  without  answering.  He  struck 
a  match  and  lighted  a  cigar. 

6  The  parrots  in  Jamaica  used  to  eat  nuts,'  said  Grudge,  *  in  the 
days  of  their  ignorance.  They  have  learned  to  do  better  for  them- 
selves now.  They  put  their  claws  into  the  wool  of  a  sheep  and 
swing  themselves,  bob,  bob,  bob,  against  the  side  of  the  creature 
till  with  their  beaks  they  get  at  the  fat  about  the  kidney,  and  they 
make  their  repast  off  that.  Better  than  nuts  that,  eh  ?  You've 
your  hold  on  a  fat  wether ;  I  wish  I  had  your  place.  All  I  can 
say  is,  bob,  bob,  bob,  till  you  get  at  the  fat ! ' 

Beavis  said  nothing,  but  set  his  lips  tight  on  his  cigar  and 
puffed  rapidly. 

6 1  must  confess,'  said  Grudge,  '  that  what  I  have  seen  to-day 
will  remain  with  me  as  long  as  I  live.  What  a  remarkable  family ! 
The  dignity,  stateliness,  old-worldishness  of  the  lot  makes  them 
interesting.  They  belong  to  the  past.  I  seem  to  have  come  out 
of  Madame  Tussaud's,  and  to  have  seen  waxwork  notabilities.  I 
hope  you  are  not  offended  ;  I  mean  no  offence.  Do  you  remember 
the  story  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  of  the  man — a  Kalendar,  I  dare 
say — who  got  into  a  palace  where  everyone  was  petrified  except  a 
prince,  who  was  semi-petrified  ?  I  feel  like  that  Kalendar.  I  am 
not  sure  that  you  are  not  half-fossilised  also.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
one  can  live  in  this  enchanted  atmosphere  and  not  be  enchanted.' 

4 1  see  what  you  mean,'  said  young  Worthivale.  '  You  are 
right,  the  atmosphere  in  Court  Royal  is  not  that  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  of  the  last.' 

4  There  are  different  atmospheres  at  different  levels,'  said 
Grudge.  *  Theirs  is  too  exalted  for  me.  At  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc  men's  ears  and  noses  bleed  ;  and  I  have  had  great  oppression 
there  aloft.  I  breathe  freer  now  I  am  down  again  with  you.  But 
you — you  belong  to  the  upper  crust,  after  a  fashion  ! ' 
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'  Yes,'  said  Beavis,  laughing,  *  after  the  fashion  of  the  pigeon 
in  the  pie ;  it  has  its  feet  there,  but  the  feet  only.  I  was  at  table 
to-day,  but  not  one  of  the  family.  My  father  and  sister  belong  to 
this  exclusive  world;  they  have  been  like  sponges,  they  have 
sucked  in  the  surrounding  element.  They  share  the  views,  the 
prejudices,  the  delusions  of  the  family  and  class.  To  you,  what 
you  have  seen  this  day  is  amusing ;  to  me  it  is  depressing.' 

*  Exactly  so.    I  am  reminded  to-day  of  what  is  said  in  Scripture 
of  the  world  before  the  Flood.     They  were  eating  and  drinking, 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  until  the  flood  came  and  swept 
them  all  away.' 

*  You  are  not  far  wrong.     The  flood  is  surely  rising  which  will 
sweep  them  all  away.     According  to  popular  tradition,  the  inlet 
where  now  the  blue  waters  roll  up  to  Kingsbridge  was  once  a 
fertile  valley,  with  towns  and  churches  and  mansions.     The  ocean 
broke  in  one  stormy  night  and  swept  them  clean  away — no,  I  am 
wrong — buried  them  deep,  deep  in  mud.   Where  was  once  waving 
corn  is  now  mud — nothing  but  mud,  and  mud  that  stinks.     First 
the  age  of  gold,  then  of  silver,  then  of  iron,  then  of  clay  mingled 
with  iron,  and  now  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  age  of  vulgar 
mud.     Sea-wrack  for  corn,  barnacles  for  men,  winkle-shells   for 
pa  laces ! ' 

' I  see  you  also  have  a  hankering  after  what  is  death-doomed  ! ' 
6 1  regret  the  decay  of  what  is  noble  and  generous ;  but  it  is 
inevitable.  Out  of  the  clay  God  made  men,  and  out  of  the  coming 
mud  He  will  mould  a  new  order.  When  the  flat-fish  are  in  the 
doep  sea  they  have  their  deep-sea  flavour.  When  they  come  into 
our  creek  their  flesh  assimilates  itself  to  the  flavour  of  our  slime. 
We  shall  have  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  be  vulgar,  common- 
pi  ace,  to  think  mud,  to  taste  mud,  to  have  muddy  aspirations.' 

*  I  see,'  said  Grudge  impatiently,  '  you  belong  to  the  upper 
crust  more  fully  than  by  the  feet.     I  don't,  and  I  don't  want  to  ! 
However,  the  upper  crust  will  have  to  go  under  shortly  and  get 
sodden  in  the  gravy.' 

6  Yes,'  said  Beavis  sadly,  *  it  will  go  down.  Everyone  outside 
can  tell  the  time  better  than  the  man  in  the  clock-case.  I  am 
in  the  office  of  the  Duke's  lawyer,  and  am  son  of  his  steward :  I 
have  plenty  of  opportunity  of  noting  the  tendency  of  affairs. 
What,  I  ask  myself,  will  become  of  these  people,  accustomed  to 
the  state  of  a  ducal  mansion,  to  the  respect  and  consideration  that 
surrounds  them,  when  cast  out,  encumbered  with  a  title  and  a 
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history,  reared  in  one  world,  hurled  into  another  ?  To  me  the 
scene  to-day  was  one  of  infinite  pathos.' 

<  The  end  is  not  so  near  as  you  suppose,'  said  Grudge. 

'It  cannot  be  very  distant,'  exclaimed  Beavis.  6I  would 
give  my  best  heart's  blood  to  save  them  from  ruin,  for  they  are 
the  worthiest  people  in  the  world.  But  I  am  not  blind  to  their 
faults.  Look  there ' — he  pointed  to  a  row  of  handsome  almshouses 
in  the  *  cottage-Gothic '  style,  each  with  its  pretty  garden  before 
it — 'Here  live  superannuated  servants  of  the  family  rent-free, 
on  pensions.  Yonder  is  the  school,  entirely  supported  by  his 
Grace.' 

*  Almshouses  are  mischievous  institutions ;  they  superinduce  a 
habit  of  improvidence.' 

6  That  may  be  true.  According  to  modern  doctrine,  charity 
impoverishes.  To  give  to  the  poor  is  to  harm  them,  and  should 
be  made  penal.  The  survivals  of  the  old  world  do  not  see  this.' 

*  Why  should  the  Duke  maintain  a  school  ?     He  should  throw 
the  cost  on  the  rates  and  have  a  Board.' 

*  So  he  should  ;  but  he  thinks  it  his  duty  and  privilege  to  pro- 
vide the  children  of  all  who  live  on  his  land  with  education  free  of 
cost,  and  with  religious  instruction  on  the  principles  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.     He  belongs  to  a  past  order  of  ideas,  and  that  is 
his  view.     We  who  belong  to  the  new  order  object  to  gratuitous 
and  to  denominational  education.     The  Duke  is  a  patriarch,  full 
of  patriarchal  notions  of  obligation  to  and  care  for  all  who  belong 
to  him.     He  would  provide  for  everyone  born  on  his  estates  if  he 
were  able,  like  the  Incas  of  old  Peru.' 

'  That  interferes  with  individualism,'  said  Grudge. 

'  Of  course  it  does  ;  but  he  belongs  to  the  old  school  of  moral 
responsibilities.  The  General,  Lord  Ronald,  belongs  to  the  old 
school  in  military  ideas ;  and  the  Archdeacon,  Lord  Edward, 
belongs  to  the  old  school  in  theology.  The  Marquess  has  an 
honourable  soul,  but  he  belongs  to  the  old  school  of  Laissez  faire. 
Lady  Grace  belongs  to  the  old  school  of  sweet  womanly  culture. 
Not  one  of  them  has  any  idea  how  near  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
they  stand.  They  look  on  political  dangers  as  the  rocks  in  their 
course,  and  not  on  financial  breakers  among  which  they  are  run- 
ning and  in  which  they  will  go  to  pieces.  It  is  true  that  they 
know  they  have  not  the  wealth  which  once  belonged  to  the  family ; 
but  they  sigh  over  the  past  without  bestirring  themselves  for  the 
present.  What  is  to  be  done  for  these  blind  people?  To  rob 
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them  of  their  illusion  is  impossible.     It  circulates  in  their  blood. 
To  save  them  in  spite  of  themselves — how  is  that  to  be  done  ?  ' 

The  solicitor  listened  attentively.  He  said,  with  a  smile, 
'  Before  the  Flood  they  married,  and  that  did  not  arrest  the  tide. 
Before  this  flood  it  may  do  wonders.  The  Marquess  may  make  a 
marriage  which  will  save  the  property.' 

4  He  may  do  so,'  answered  Beavis,  '  but  then  he  must  go  about 
the  country  heiress-hunting,  and  this  he  will  not  do.  He  is  too 
proud.  Heiresses  will  not  come  in  troops  to  be  marched  past 
him,  as  were  maidens  in  the  days  of  Ahasuerus  the  king.  The 
Marquess  postpones  marriage  to  the  Greek  Kalends.  He  reads, 
smokes,  hunts,  fishes,  yachts,  shoots,  plants  rare  pines,  believes  in 
his  family,  and  is  glued  to  Court  Koyal.' 

'  But  has  not  your  father  done  something  to  rouse  them  to  a 
sense  of  their  danger  ?  ' 

'  My  father  sees  with  their  eyes,  hears  with  their  ears,  thinks 
with  their  brains.  To  him,  the  ruin  of  the  Kingsbridge  family 
is  impossible;  Providence  cannot  allow  it,  and  reign  above  the 
spheres  as  a  moral  power.'  He  turned  sharply  round  to  Mr. 
Grudge,  and  said,  in  a  voice  that  trembled  with  emotion,  '  Why 
are  you  here  ?  No  doubt  you  have  not  come  here  for  change  of 
scene,  and  air,  and  society  ?  ' 

6  Oh  dear  no,'  answered  Mr.  Grudge ;  '  I  cannot  afford  that. 
I  am  here  on  business — Kingsbridge  business.  Here  we  are  at 
my  inn.  Grood-night.' 

6  May  I  come  in  ?  I  will  detain  you  from  your  bed  only  a  few 
minutes  longer;  but  I  cannot  return  till  I  am  satisfied.' 

*  Satisfied ! '  echoed  Mr.  Grudge.    6  What  satisfaction  can  I  give 
you  ?     However,  come  in,  and  take  a  glass  of  something.' 

*  You  must  excuse  me  that,'  said  Beavis,  entering  the  coffee- 
room  with  the  solicitor.     '  You  understand  my  position,  my  rela- 
tion to  the  family.    I  hope  I  am  committing  no  indiscretion  when 
I  ask  you  for  light  on  your  object  in  coming  here.     You  say  that 
the  end  is  not  so  near  at  hand  as  I  anticipate.     You  speak,  then, 
wich  some  authority.    You  know  the  circumstances.    I  am  warmly 
attached  to  the  whole  family.    I  have  been  reared  in  the  tradition 
and   reverence   for  it.     My  father  and   grandfather  have   been 
stewards  for  more  years  than  I  can  tell.     If  the  Kingsbridge 
family  goes  to  pieces,  some  of  the  blame  will  attach  to  my  father. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  something  can  be  done  to  save  them  ?     I 
have  no  right  to  appeal  to  your  sympathy,  but  I  cannot  bring 
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myself  to  believe  that  you  desire  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  grandest 
names  among  the  English  aristocracy.' 

4  I  really  care  little  or  nothing  about  them ;  the  name  of 
Eveleigh  has  no  more  merit  with  me  than  that  of  Smith,'  answered 
Mr.  Grudge.  '  But  you  must  not  expect  of  me  to  confide  to  you 
matters  concerning  my  clients,  and  to  assist  you  with  advice 
which  may  thwart  their  interests,  which  I  am  here  to  advance.' 

*  Of  course  not.     I  merely  ask  your  purpose  in  coming  here,' 
said  Beavis. 

6  That  is  no  secret,'  answered  the  solicitor.  '  Among  other 
debts  weighing  on  the  property  is  a  mortgage  on  the  Kingsbridge 
estate,  held  by  the  Stephens  Brothers,  which  has  been  called  in. 
The  Duke  finds  a  difficulty  in  raising  the  money,  and  he  further 
wishes  to  raise  a  trifle  of  a  few  thousand.  I  have  a  client  who 
will  advance  the  entire  sum.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in 
this,  nor  is  the  Duke  threatened  in  any  way.' 

Beavis  considered. 

<  What  is  the  name  of  your  client  ?  ' 

'  Emmanuel.  The  transfer  of  the  mortgage  will  not  affect  the 
Duke  in  the  least.  The  debt  remains,  and  the  interest  will  be 
paid  to  Mr.  Emmanuel  instead  of  to  Messrs.  Stephens.' 

'  I  do  not  like  this,'  said  Beavis.  '  An  Emmanuel,  I  suppose 
the  same  man,  has  the  mortgage  on  the  home  estate,  with  park 
and  mansions.  Does  this  fellow,  Emmanuel,  know  the  condition 
we  are  in  ? ' 

6 1  know  his  thoughts  as  little  as  yourself,'  answered  Grudge, 
who  wished  to  bring  this  conversation  to  an  end. 

6  This  is  the  third  time  the  name  of  Emmanuel  has  turned  up 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Duke.' 

<  It  is  possible.' 

*  I  see,'  said  Beavis  ;  '  you  will  say  no  more.     Well,  good- 
night. At  what  time  will  you  be  at  my  father's  office  to-morrow  ?  ' 

6  At  half-past  ten  or  eleven.' 

'  Say  eleven.  Allow  me  time  to  have  an  interview  first  with 
the  Marquess,  (rood-night.' 

When  Beavis  was  gone,  Grudge  shrugged  his  shoulders.  *  No 
good  in  that  fellow.  Bitten  with  the  aristocratic  craze.  Wouldn't 
I  only  like  to  have  my  claws  as  firm  as  himself  in  the  wool ! 
Bob,  bob,  bob — till  I  fed  on  the  fat  of  the  dying  wether.' 

On  Beavis's  return,  he  saw  that  there  was  a  light  in  the 
study.  His  father  had  not  gone  to  bed.  Beavis  was  glad  of  it, 
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as  he  felt  in  no  mood  for  sleep,  so  he  knocked  at  the  door  and 
went  in. 

Mr.  Worthivale  was  sitting  over  the  fire,  with  a  slipperless 
fooD  against  each  jamb  of  the  mantelpiece,  smoking  and  looking 
dre  imily  into  the  coals. 

'Well,  Beavis,  seen  your  friend  tucked  in  between  the 
sheets  ? ' 

'No  friend  of  mine,5  answered  the  son.  'I  never  saw  him 
bef  3re  you  introduced  him  to  Court  Royal.' 

'  Look  here,'  said  Mr.  Worthivale,  pointing  with  the  mouth- 
piece of  his  pipe  at  a  book  that  lay  open  on  the  table,  page  down- 
wards, to  mark  the  place.  '  I've  been  reading  Ouida's  last.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  story,  Beavis  ?  I  rather  like  it.' 

'Never  read  anything  of  Ouida's  in  my  life,'  answered  the 
young  man.  '  Don't  care  if  I  never  do.  Now  I  want  a  word 
with  you  on  business,  father,  if  you  can  spare  me  ten  minutes.' 

« Business  ! '  sighed  the  steward.  '  Eternally  business.  After 
I  had  done  my  work  for  the  day,  as  I  hoped,  in  dropped  that 
solicitor,  Grudge,  to  badger  me ;  and  now  that  I  thought  to  drowse 
over  my  pipe  and  Ouida,  in  you  come,  blowing  a  blast  of  business 
coll  in  my  face  to  rouse  me.  No,  I'll  talk  no  business  to-night. 
Pour  yourself  out  a  glass  of  cold  whisky  and  water,  and  smoke  a 
cigar,  and  then  to  bed.  You  will  have  to  find  a  tumbler  for  your- 
self. There  are  plenty  in  the  pantry,  with  thumb-marks  im- 
printed on  their  rims.  I  told  Emily  to  put  out  two  whilst  you 
are  here,  but  the  girl's  head  is  like  a  sieve.  She  is  courting,  I 
pn  sume.  The  sugar-bowl  is  empty ;  the  housekeeper  has  for- 
goi  ten  to  fill  that.  When  I  say  empty,  I  am  wrong  ;  there  is  a 
cake  of  brown  moist  sugar  at  the  bottom,  solid  as  pie-crust.  The 
lunps  of  white  had  been  tumbled  in  on  top — to  save  trouble,  I 
suppose.' 

'  I  really  must  have  a  word  on  business  with  you  to-night, 
fattier.  The  solicitor  from  Exeter  will  be  here  to-morrow  morning.' 

'Well,  what  of  that?' 

6  He  will  come  about  the  mortgage  ;  and  what  I  want  to  say 
concerns  the  family  we  alike  love,  and  would  save  from  ruin.' 

«  Ruin  !     Fiddlestick's  ends ! » 

'  My  dear  father,  the  situation  is  desperate.' 

'  My  dear  Beavis,'  answered  Mr.  Worthivale  testily,  '  I  am 
steward,  and  I  ought  to  know  the  state  of  affairs  better*  than  any 
on }  else,  and  I  refuse  to  have  it  spoken  of  as  desperate.' 
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*  You  may  refuse,  father,  to  allow  their  affairs  to  be  called  de- 
sperate, but  desperate  they  are.' 

6  You  forget  yourself,  Beavis.  You  take  too  much  upon  you. 
A  raw  hand  lays  on  the  paint  too  thick.' 

4  Their  affairs  have  got  into  such  a  condition  that  nothing 
save  a  miracle  can  stave  off  ruin ;  and  the  age  of  miracles  is  past.' 

'  Now,  Beavis,  you  impeach  my  administration  of  their  pro- 
perty. If  they  come  to  ruin,  I  shall  be  blamed.' 

*  Of  course  you  will,  father,'  said  the  young  man.     6 1  do  not 
for  a  moment  dispute  your  devotion  to  the  Duke,  your  readiness 
to  do  all  you  can  to  promote  his  interests ;  you  have  looked  at 
the  sun  so  long,  father,  that  you  are  dazzled,  and  cannot  see  the 
specks — specks  !  — the  total  eclipse  that  is  stealing  on.' 

Mr.  Worthivale  was  both  surprised  and  offended  at  his  son's 
plain  speaking.  He  who  is  dissatisfied  with  himself  is  readiest 
offended.  He  smoked  without  speaking,  then  took  a  sip  at  his 
cold  whisky  and  water. 

6  Who  asked  you  to  interfere  ?  What  right  have  you  to 
meddle  ?  '  he  asked  grumblingly. 

'  No  one  has  asked  me  to  interfere ;  but  my  love  for  the  family, 
and  the  long  chain  of  obligations  which  binds  me  to  it,  forces  me 
to  break  silence,  and  bark  when  burglars  menace  the  house.' 

'Menace!  What  cock-and-bull  story  have  you  got  hold  of 
now?' 

6  For  heaven's  sake,  father,  be  serious.  I  am  down  here  for  a 
short  while,  and  I  cannot  in  conscience  allow  matters  to  proceed 
without  raising  my  voice  to  arrest  them.' 

*  Go  on ! '  said  his  father  ill-humouredly.    '  Lord  bless  me.     It 
seems  to  me  that  you  were  in  petticoats  only  a  few  days  ago,  and 
I  whipped  you  over  my  knee  with  the  back  of  the  hair-brush,  and 
now  you  are  grown  so  old  that  you  stand  up  in  judgment  against 
your  father,  and  put  me  on  the  rack.' 

'  I  entreat  you  to  listen  to  me,'  said  the  young  man.  '  No  one 
will  free  you  from  blame  when  the  crash  comes.' 

'  What  crash  ? '  asked  his  father  doggedly. 

6  Open  your  eyes,  your  ears.  I  am  not  steward,  but  for  all 
that,  I  can  perceive  the  ripple  and  the  run  of  the  water  before 
Niagara.  Consider,  what  are  the  estates  valued  at  ?  ' 

'  That  is  more  than  I  can  say  now.  With  these  bad  years  the 
land  has  depreciated  one-half.  In  some  places  there  is  no  sale  at 
all  for  it.' 
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<  Guess.' 

*  Let  me  see — no,  hang  it,  I  can't  tell.     We  only  value  for 
succession  duty,  and,  thank  God,  the  Duke  is  still  alive.' 

6  What  are  the  annual  receipts  ?  ' 

6  There  I  can  meet  you.  In  good  years  forty  thousand ;  now 
about  thirty,  perhaps  not  as  much — but  this  is  temporary,  tem- 
porary depression,  only.  The  seasons  have  been  against  us,  and 
American  competition.  Farmers,  again,  will  not  now  put  up  with 
the  outbuildings  and  the  dwelling-houses  that  contented  their 
fathers.  Everything  must  be  new.  I  assure  you  we  have  been 
forced,  literally  forced,  to  spend  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand 
on  the  property  of  late.' 

'  What  are  the  debts  ?  ' 

'  You  know  that  the  old  Duke  was  an  extravagant  man.  He 
spent  a  great  deal  on  the  turf — more  on  the  green  baize.  When 
the  present  Duke  came  of  age,  he  consented  to  a  mortgage  on  the 
Loddiswell  estate  and  on  the  Awton  property,  to  relieve  his  father 
from  pressing  difficulties,  to  the  tune  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  I  know  we  have  to  pay  sixteen  thousand  per  annum  on 
it,  which  is  an  awful  pull.  Then  there  was  the  house,  which  was 
begun  by  Duke  Frederick  Augustus.  'Pon  my  word,  what  with 
building,  and  new  furniture,  and  ornamental  laying  out  of  the 
grounds,  I  believe  seventy  thousand  would  be  under  the  mark. 
Then,  when  the  Duke's  three  sisters  were  married,  they  were 
given  fifteen  thousand  each,  which  was  little  enough.  That  had 
to  be  raised  by  a  mortgage  on  the  Kingsbridge  manor.  The 
Marquess  got  among  a  wild  set  when  he  was  in  the  army,  and  was 
thrown  on  the  Jews.  I  wish  we  could  clear  off  his  embarrassments. 
The  sum  is  not,  in  itself,  much ;  say  ten  thousand,  but  the  in- 
terest is  extortionate.' 

*  Stay,'  said  Beavis ;  *  the  items  you  have  mentioned  come  to 
nigh  on  five  hundred  thousand.' 

<  Yes,'  said  his  father,  <  you  won't  be  under  the  mark  when 
you  say  six  hundred  thousand.     There  is  the  mortgage  on  Court 
Royal  to  Mr.  Emmanuel,  and   there   are  other  matters.     You 
understate  at  six  hundred  thousand.' 

'  Why,  that  makes  an  outleak  of  twenty-four  thousand  per 
annum  on  a  nominal  income  of  forty  thousand.' 

'  I  dare  say.  Then  the  charities  of  the  Duke — subscriptions, 
pensions,  and  the  like — come  to  something  under  twelve  hundred. 
And  Lady  Grace  has  her  pin-money,  and  the  Marquess  his 
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allowance,  and  both  the  General  and  the  Archdeacon  have  some- 
thing— no,  I  wrong  Lord  Edward,  he  has  abandoned  his  claim.' 

6  What  is  the  expenditure  on  the  house  and  grounds,  the 
household  expenses,  wages,  and  the  like  ? ' 

'  I  cannot  tell  you,  offhand,  the  items  are  so  many.' 

*  Now,  father,  if,  as  you  say,  thirty  thousand  be  nearer  the 
present  income  of  the  Duke  than  forty  thousand,  and  twenty-four 
thousand  goes  out  in  mortgages,  that  leaves  but  six  thousand  for 
everything.' 

'These  are  exceptionally  bad  times;  forty  thousand  is  the 
true  income.' 

<  The  rate  at  which  they  are  living  is  beyond  even  sixteen 
thousand.  You  have  deducted  nothing  for  all  the  outs  that  bleed 
a  property  in  land.  For  five  or  six  years  the  income  has  not  been 
forty  thousand,  but  there  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  style  of 
expenditure.  Whence  comes  the  money?  Not  a  burden  has 
been  shaken  off,  fresh  are  annually  heaped  on.  Let  but  one  of 
the  larger  mortgages  be  called  up,  and  the  crisis  has  arrived/ 

His  father  put  his  hands  to  his  head.  *  You  exaggerate. 
Things  are  not  as  bad  as  you  represent  them.' 

'  They  are  as  bad  as  they  well  can  be.  Is  there  a  single  estate 
that  is  not  mortgaged  ?  There  must  be  a  sale  of  some  of  the 
property. .  On  the  death  of  the  Duke  it  will  not  be  possible.' 

6  Sell ! '  exclaimed  the  steward,  *  sell  the  estates  !  Impossible. 
Neither  the  Duke  nor  the  Marquess  will  consent.  One  would  not 
dare  to  make  the  suggestion  to  his  Grace,  it  would  kill  him.' 

*  If  not  done  voluntarily,  it  will  be  done  compulsorily.' 

*  The  Marquess  will  marry  an  heiress,  and  clear  the  property 
with  her  money.     That  is  simple  enough.     How  can  you  be  so 
pig-headed,  Beavis  ?     Do  you  not  see  that  all  we  want  is  time. 
With  time  everything  will  come  right.' 

Beavis  sighed. 

'  What  have  you  to  say  to  this  ? '  asked  his  father  triumphantly. 
<  Have  I  the  last  trump  ?  ' 

6  I  have  nothing,  nothing  more  to  say,'  answered  the  young 
man ;  c  I  will  trouble  you  no  further,  father.' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  MARQUESS. 

NEX::  morning  Beavis  Worthivale  walked  to  Court  Royal.  He 
had  access  to  the  house  at  all  times.  His  sister  was  there  per- 
manently, and  he  had  been  about  it  since  he  was  a  boy. 

The  house  was  large,  forming  a  quadrangle,  with  the  state 
roorr.s  on  the  garden  side.  The  Duke  had  his  own  suite  of  apart- 
men:s;  so  had  the  Marquess,  so  also  Lady  Grace,  and  so  also 
Lord  Ronald.  Indeed,  the  Archdeacon  had  his  own  rooms  there 
kept  for  him,  to  which  he  could  come  when  he  liked,  and  be  at 
home.  He  was  a  married  man  without  a  family,  and  he  found 
life  dull  at  his  Somersetshire  parsonage,  with  only  three  hundred 
people  to  instruct  in  honour  and  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be. 
He  had  an  admirable,  managing  wife,  and  a  safe  curate,  very  lady- 
like, absolutely  transparent,  whom  he  could  trust  to  do  nothing  to 
surprise  or  shock  anyone,  so  perfectly  good  and  colourless  was  he. 
The  Archdeacon's  health  suffered  [in  Somersetshire,  and  he  was 
nowliere  so  well  as  at  Court  Royal,  where  the  sea  air  and  the  society 
and  good  entertainment  agreed  with  him.  Moreover,  he  was 
the  man  whom  the  whole  family  consulted  in  every  difficulty,  and 
he  vas  thought  and  believed  himself  indispensable  to  his  brothers. 

The  Marquess  had  his  own  valet  and  groom,  and  sitting-room, 
and  bed-room,  and  smoking  cabinet.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
taste,  and  he  and  his  sister  had  amused  themselves  in  fitting  up 
his  apartments  in  the  most  perfect  modern  style.  The  walls  of 
the  sitting-room  were  gilt,  with  peacocks'  plumes,  spread,  painted 
on  the  gold.  The  curtains  were  peacock  blue,  sprinkled  with 
forget-me-nots. 

The  carpet  was  an  unfigured  olive  drugget  with  blue,  green, 
and  gold- coloured  mats  and  rugs  cast  about  it.  He  had  a  fancy 
for  old  Chelsea  figures,  and  for  Plymouth  ware,  and  his  cabinets 
and  chimney-piece  were  crowded  with  specimens  bought  at  a 
time  when  Chelsea  was  run  up  by  the  dealers,  and  fetched  fancy 
prices.  His  sister  kept  his  room  gay  with  flowers.  That  was  her 
special  care,  and  she  fulfilled  her  self-imposed  task  well.  The 
Marquess  always  pretended  to  distinguish  between  her  bouquets 
and  those  arranged  by  other  hands  during  Lady  Grace's  absence. 
He  told  her  so  privately,  that  he  might  not  hurt  poor  Lucy 
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Worth! vale,  on  whom  the  obligation  devolved  when  her  friend  was 
from  home. 

Lord  Saltcombe's  cabinet  was  not  invaded  or  interfered  with. 
There  he  kept  his  hunting  whips,  his  guns,  his  fishing-rods,  and 
the  walls  were  adorned  with  the  heads  and  brushes  of  foxes,  tiger 
skins,  and  antlers  of  red  deer.  In  one  corner  was  an  easel,  for  he 
sometimes  painted.  Against  the  wall  a  cottage  piano,  which  he 
sometimes  played.  Also  a  rack  of  budding-knives  and  grafting 
tools,  for  he  sometimes  gardened.  In  the  window  hung  a  cage 
with  a  canary,  which  he  sometimes  fed,  sometimes  starved,  and 
sometimes  overfed.  One  wall  was  occupied  by  his  library,  a  mixed 
collection  of  books :  Rabelais,  S.  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Jean  Paul, 
Spielhagen,  Herbert  Spencer, '  The  Lyra  Messianica '  and  Algernon 
Swinburne,  Victor  Hugo,  Emile  Souvestre,  Zola,  The  Duke  of 
Argyll,  Thackeray,  'Explorations  of  Africa,'  and  'Smith's  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible,'  with  '  Cometh  up  as  a  Flower '  and  '  Is  Life 
worth  Living  ? '  thrust  in  between  the  volumes,  and  a  pamphlet 
on  Poultry  upon  the  top  of  it. 

Beavis  Worthivale  had  known  the  Marquess  from  childhood, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  understood  him.  In  fact,  no  one 
understood  him,  yet  everyone  liked  him.  He  resembled  an 
audience-chamber,  accessible  to  all,  containing  a  closet  of  which 
no  one  possessed  the  key.  He  spent  his  time  in  reading  or  in 
out-door  pursuits,  yet  he  had  no  favourite  study  and  no  darling 
occupation.  He  was  accomplished,  knew  several  languages,  was  a 
fair  classic,  fond  of  history,  and  liked  books  of  travel.  He  read 
whatever  came  in  his  way,  changing  his  style,  and  subject,  and 
language  for  the  sake  of  contrast.  He  skimmed  the  work  he 
took  in  hand,  but  never  studied  it.  Reading  with  him  was  a 
distraction,  not  a  pursuit ;  a  narcotic  which  enabled  him  to  forget 
life  and  its  burdens. 

The  Marquess  was  already  forty,  was  full  of  the  vigour  and 
beauty  of  manhood,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  life  was  to  him 
without  object ;  that  he  exacted  of  it  little,  and  cared  little  for  it. 
Always  amiable,  cheerful,  agreeable,  with  plenty  of  conversation 
and  pleasant  humour,  he  was  attractive  in  society,  but  was  un- 
attracted  by  it.  He  could  enter  into  an  argument,  but  was  in- 
different to  the  side  on  which  he  argued.  He  argued  to  kill  an 
hour,  not  to  convince  an  opponent.  His  uncle,  the  Archdeacon, 
was  sometimes  alarmed  about  him,  lest  he  should  become  a 
sceptic ;  but  he  was  deficient  in  the  earnestness  of  purpose  which 
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would  make  him  take  a  line.  He  accepted  traditional  creeds, 
religious  and  political,  and  customs  social  and  domestic,  without 
consideration,  with  an  undercurrent  of  doubt.  He  never  hurt 
anyone's  feelings,  never  transgressed  a  canon  of  good  taste.  His 
eyes  were  open  to  the  errors  and  follies  of  men,  and  to  the  virtues 
of  humanity,  but  the  former  roused  in  him  no  indignation,  the 
latter  no  admiration.  Although  he  was  cheerful  in  society,  this 
cheerfulness  carried  with  it  an  appearance  of  artificiality,  and 
when  he  was  alone  he  lapsed  into  melancholy  or  indifference. 

He  now  and  then  made  an  excursion  to  Brittany  or  Switzer- 
land ;  he  had  been  even  to  Brazil  and  South  Africa.  He  came 
back  with  embroidered  kerchiefs  and  carved  spoons,  lion  skins 
and  stuffed  humming-birds,  and  a  good  deal  to  say  about  what  he 
had  seen,  but  with  no  ambition  to  ascend  peaks  or  explore  wilder- 
nesses. In  politics  he  took  no  interest.  He  rarely  visited  rela- 
tives and  acquaintances,  disliking  the  trouble.  He  professed, 
and  no  one  doubted  his  sincerity,  that  he  was  happier  at  home 
than  anywhere  else  ;  and  more  content  lounging  out  a  purposeless 
existence  than  making  an  effort  to  observe  and  please  among 
strangers  and  in  strange  places. 

This  had  not  always  been  the  case.  He  had  been  in  the 
army,  though  never  on  active  service.  The  few  years  in  which 
he  was  in  the  army  formed  the  one  epoch  in  his  life  in  which  he 
had  been  lost  to  the  sight  of  his  family.  The  young  Marquess,  who 
had  been  somewhat  spoiled  at  home,  with  great  personal  beauty, 
fascinating  manners,  a  kindly  disposition,  little  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  a  ducal  coronet  hanging  over  his  head,  had  suddenly 
been  transferred  from  the  quiet  of  Court  Koyal  to  the  vortex  of 
the  whirlpool  of  life.  The  Duke,  owing  to  his  heart  disease  and 
advancing  years,  had  been  obliged  gradually  to  withdraw  from 
town,  and  to  retire  from  an  active  part  in  the  social  and  political 
spheres  to  which  he  belonged.  Lady  Grace  was  always  with  him  ; 
she  would  not  leave  her  father  for  long,  consequently  the  world 
of  Court  Koyal  had  become  a  very  quiet  and  a  very  small  world. 
TLe  temptations  to  which  a  young  man  like  the  Marquess  would 
be  exposed  on  entering  the  army  were  hardly  realised  by  his 
fai.her  and  by  the  Archdeacon.  His  sister  had  not  the  vaguest 
suspicion  of  them.  '  He  is  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,'  said  the 
Duke,  *  and  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  put  him  where  you  will, 
does  nothing  unbecoming.' 

At  Court  Koyal  none  knew  how  he  fared,  whether  he  fought 
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or  whether  he  fell.  His  father  heard,  indeed,  that  he  was  greatly 
admired  by  the  ladies  and  liked  by  his  brother  officers,  and 
accepted  this  as  his  due.  Then  the  Duke  found  that  his  son  was 
unable  to  live  on  the  annual  sum  allowed  him.  He  heard  that 
the  Marquess  was  in  debt,  and  he  wrote  him  a  stately  reprimand, 
but  he  said  to  Lord  Konald,  <  It  is  natural.  He  must  live  up  to 
his  name  and  title.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  property  is  so 
burdened  and  shrunk.' 

After  that,  rumours  got  abroad  that  Lord  Saltcombe  had  been 
entangled  in  an  intrigue  which  was  not  creditable — with  an 
actress  according  to  one  version,  with  a  married  woman  according 
to  another.  Nothing  very  definite  was  known,  and  it  was  sedu- 
lously kept  from  the  ears  of  the  Duke,  Lord  Edward,  and  Lady 
Grace. 

Lord  Ronald  alone  knew  the  particulars,  but  he  was  reserved. 
He  never  mentioned  the  matter  to  anyone. 

Presently  the  news  came  that  the  Marquess  was  ill  at  Palermo. 
'  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  gone  abroad,'  said  the  Duke.  6  Ah  ! 
I  see  there  have  been  signs  of  activity  in  Etna,  no  doubt  he  went 
to  witness  an  eruption.' 

A  few  months  after,  Saltcombe  returned  home,  with  the 
General,  who  had  gone  out  to  him. 

Lord  Saltcombe  was  greatly  altered,  apparently  a  broken  man. 

He  had  been  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  grave  by  typhoid 
fever,  (  owing,'  explained  the  Duke,  '  to  the  absence  of  sanitary 
arrangements,  which  are  indeed  deficient  in  the  best  Continental 
hotels.  I  sent  out  our  own  medical  attendant,  otherwise  Salt- 
combe would  have  been  bled  to  death  by  those  Italian  Sangrados.' 

Gradually  the  Marquess  recovered  from  his  illness,  but  though 
his  physical  health  was  restored,  his  elasticity  of  spirit,  his  energy 
of  character,  were  gone.  He  remained  a  prey  to  apathy,  and, 
as  he  made  no  effort  to  shake  this  off,  habit  made  it  permanent. 
No  one  inquired  into  the  truth  of  the  rumours  that  had  circulated, 
the  best-disposed  persons  rejected  them  as  slanderous  gossip. 

The  Marquess  left  the  army,  remained  at  Court  Royal,  and 
settled  into  the  uniform  existence  of  a  country  gentleman. 

When  Mr.  Worthivale  told  his  son  that  the  marriage  of  the 
Marquess  was  to  solve  the  family  difficulties,  he  expressed  his  hope 
and  conviction  of  the  entire  Kingsbridge  family.  The  Duke  was 
desirous  of  seeing  his  son  settled  before  he  died,  and  both  the 
General  and  the  Archdeacon  urged  him  to  bestir  himself,  and 
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find  a  wife.  Lady  Grace  also,  in  her  sweet,  fondling  manner, 
approached  the  subject  and  endeavoured  to  arouse  him  to  the 
duty  of  marrying.  Lord  Saltcombe  listened  with  a  smile,  turned 
aside  the  advice  of  his  uncles  with  a  jest,  the  entreaty  of  his 
sister  with  a  compliment  and  a  kiss,  and  his  father's  injunction 
with  a  promise  to  lay  it  to  heart.  There  it  ended.  He  took  no 


step  to  find  a  wife,  and  though  Lady  Grace  invited  friends  to 
Court  Royal  with  the  hope  that  one  of  them  might  arrest  the 
attention  of  her  brother,  the  heart  of  Lord  Saltcombe  remained 
invulnerable. 

He  saw  through  his  sister's  schemes  and  laughed  at  them. 
He  was  warmly  attached  to  her,  indeed  she  was  his  closest  com- 
panion. She  loved  him  with  equal  sincerity  and  with  even  greater 
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tenderness.  When  his  foot  paced  the  terrace  garden  she  heard 
it,  came  down,  linked  her  hand  in  his  arm,  and  walked  up  and 
down  with  him  as  he  smoked. 

They  had  plenty  to  say  to  each  other,  but  he  never  allowed 
her  to  sound  the  depths  of  his  soul.  The  conversation  between 
them  concerned  the  outer  life,  the  events  and  interests  of  every 
day.  This  association  with  his  sister  had  a  refining  and  a  puri- 
fying effect  on  Lord  Saltcombe.  She  was  ignorant  of  what  had 
occurred  during  his  brief  career  in  the  army,  and  did  not  inquire. 
Whatever  it  was,  it  had  troubled  and  stained  his  mind  and  con- 
science, and  daily  intercourse  with  his  sister  restored  the  purity 
to  the  mind  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  conscience,  but  it  did 
not  give  him  energy  and  ambition. 

Beavis  Worthivale  was  very  little  younger  than  the  Marquess  ; 
they  had  known  each  other  from  childhood,  and  had  always  been 
on  familiar  and  friendly  terms.  Beavis,  as  a  boy,  had  shared 
tutors  with  Lord  Saltcombe,  and  had  been  his  companion  in  play. 
Of  late,  the  friendship  had  been  interrupted ;  Beavis  had  been  from 
home,  and  Saltcombe  in  the  army.  Since  the  illness  of  the 
Marquess,  Beavis  had  been  unable  to  recover  his  place  in  the  in- 
timacy of  the  young  nobleman  that  he  had  occupied  as  a  boy. 

Mr.  Worthivale,  in  his  devotion  to  the  Kingsbridge  family, 
had  readily  given  up  his  daughter  to  be  the  companion  of  Lady 
Grace,  without  considering  whether  it  was  to  his,  her,  and  his  son's 
advantage.  By  surrendering  Lucy  he  had  deprived  his  widowed 
old  age  of  its  chief  comfort,  his  house  of  its  proper  mistress,  and 
his  son  of  his  best  companion.  Lucy,  moreover,  was  reared  in 
the  lap  of  luxury,  which  she  could  not  expect  elsewhere  ;  she  was 
not  likely  to  marry  anyone  of  rank,  and  she  was  withdrawn  from 
the  sphere  where  she  might  have  found  a  husband  suitable  in 
birth  and  fortune.  She  would  grow  up  at  Court  Eoyal  to  be  an 
old  maid,  a  hanger-on  of  the  ducal  house,  unable  to  endure  the 
roughs  and  chills  of  life  outside  its  walls. 

In  social  intercourse  men  and  women  act  and  react  on  one 
another  unconsciously.  Men's  minds  give  to  those  of  women  the 
impulse  they  require,  and  women's  minds  afford  a  corrective  and 
softening  influence  to  those  of  men.  By  daily  association  women 
are  stimulated  to  mental  activity,  and  men's  opinions  are  rounded 
and  smoothed.  From  the  clash  of  minds,  male  and  female,  the 
latter  take  body,  the  former  acquire  temper.  Woman  stimu- 
lates man's  imagination-,  man  awakes  her  reason. 
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Through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  flow  two  currents,  one,  setting 
outward,  is  warm,  and  light,  and  sweet ;  the  other,  setting  inward,  is 
cold,  and  heavy,  and  salt.  It  is  the  presence  of  these  opposed  currents 
gliding  past  each  other  that  saves  the  Mediterranean  from  stag- 
nating into  a  Dead  Sea.  It  is  the  constant  movement  of  the 
male  and  female  currents,  one  giving  warmth,  the  other  salt, 
which  preserves  civilisation  in  purity  and  health.  Lucy  had 
suffered  by  her  separation  from  her  brother  and  father.  She  had 
lost,  mental  and  moral  independence,  and  Worthivale  and  his  eon 
had  lost  the  comforts  of  home  and  the  polish  which  the  presence 
of  n  lady  can  alone  impart.  The  steward  was  unconscious  of  the 
sacrifice  he  had  made,  but  his  son  saw  and  regretted  it. 

As  Beavis  was  walking  along  the  corridor  towards  Lord  Salt- 
combe's  apartments,  the  General's  door  opened  and  Lord  Ronald 
appeared  in  his  dressing-gown,  a  fez  on  his  grey  hair  and  a  pipe 
in  his  hand. 

'  What,  Beavis,  you  here  this  morning  ?  No  use  going  on  to 
Saltcombe  ;  he  is  not  out  of  bed.  Here,  step  into  my  room  and 
have  a  chat  till  the  lazy  fellow  is  ready  to  receive  you.' 
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THE  HUMOURS   OF  PARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTIONS. 

WITHIN  the  last  few  years  the  mode  of  conducting  our  Parlia- 
mentary elections  has  completely  changed,  and  as  the  passing  of 
the  Franchise  Bill  and  the  imminent  scheme  of  extensive 
Eedistribution  will  tend  further  to  efface  the  ancient  landmarks, 
and  to  blot  out  the  remembrance  of  bygone  times,  it  may  not  be 
inappropriate  to  take  a  glance  at  former  election  days,  with  all 
their  boisterous  merriment,  their  rough  humours,  and,  it  must  be 
admitted,  their  degrading  influence  on  Parliament  and  people. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  make  a  survey  of  the  constitutional 
changes  that  have  been  evolved  through  the  course  of  centuries 
so  as  to  bring  our  '  National  Palaver '  House  into  its  present 
shape,  but  rather  to  take  a  glance  at  the  side  currents  of  our 
national  life,  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  a  Hogarth,  and  told  in  the 
records  of  the  Parliamentary  election  struggles  that  have  taken 
place  within  the  last  century,  showing  us  what  our  ancestors 
thought  and  how  they  acted  in  these  matters. 

Our  old  Teutonic  forefathers  had  their  Council  of  Wise  Men, 
or  Witenagemot,  chosen  by  popular  election,  and  the  Norman 
conquerors  had  their  Council  of  Barons  to  advise  with  the  king ; 
but  the  first  people's  House  of  Commons  in  England — the 
meeting  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  and  the  burgesses  of  the 
town,  duly  elected — dates  from  the  year  1265,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  The  name,  House  of  Commons,  plainly  shows 
that  the  people's  representatives  were  summoned  as  a  popular 
representative  assembly,  and  as  quite  distinct  from  the  barons, 
who  had  their  own  place  of  meeting  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
And  here  it  occurs  to  us  to  ask,  was  the  old  name  of  Witen- 
agemot, or  meeting  of  the  wise,  superseded  by  the  Norman- 
French  name  of  'Parliament,'  or  the  place  of  speaking,  as 
prophetic  of  the  years  to  come,  when  laborious  days  and  nights 
of  weary  talk  should  be  poured  forth  by  *  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled '?  The  first  writs  for 
the  summoning  of  the  people's  representatives  were  issued  by  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  but  it  took  nearly 
two  hundred  years,  or  down  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  before 
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the  privileges  and  duties  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  fully 
understood.  The  right  of  election  was  prized  neither  by  electors 
nor  elected,  as  the  new  idea  of  the  people  having  a  say  in  the 
national  administration  was  too  much  allied  with  the  other  more 
prominent  idea  of  the  Commons  being  a  mere  taxing  machine. 
IB  some  old  chronicles  we  have  accounts  of  the  people,  churls  and 
those  of  a  better  class,  assembling  under  the  shire  oak  to  choose 
their  representatives, — the  king's  messenger  appears  to  serve  the 
writ,  but  his  appearance  is  most  unwelcome, — an  abbot  present 
takes  to  his  horse  and  flies  at  full  speed, — and  the  knight,  who  is 
elected  as  a  punishment  for  his  unpopularity,  flees  for  sanctuary 
to  the  forests  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  under  the  protection  of 
whose  stewardship  so  many  have  taken  refuge  since. 

The  right  of  election  in  counties  was  originally  in  the  house- 
holders, and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  after  the  lapse  of  six 
hundred  and  twenty  years  from  the  first  Parliament,  the  original 
right  of  which  they  had  been  so  long  bereft  has  been  restored 
to  the  same  class.  But  even  the  enfranchisement  now  made  does 
not  go  to  the  full  original  extent,  as  the  payment  of  poor-rates  is 
a  condition  of  the  right  to  vote,  while  the  payment  of  *  scot  and 
lot,'  as  Church  and  poor-rates  were  termed,  was  not  imposed  till 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  original  elective 
rights  of  the  people  in  counties  were  gradually  curtailed  by  the  very 
representatives  who  had  been  chosen  for  their  protection  till,  down 
to  the  passing  of  the  great  Keform  Act  of  1832,  the  qualification 
of  county  electors  was  confined  to  owners  of  property  held  in 
freehold,  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings  yearly,  which,  as  may  be 
supposed,  represented  a  much  larger  sum  then  than  now.  The 
representatives  of  the  boroughs  were  elected  by  the  free  burgesses, 
that  is  to  say,  those  who  were  householders  therein,  and  had 
obtained  the  rights  of  freedom  by  being  duly  admitted  and  sworn 
members  of  one  of  the  trade  guilds  which  existed  in  every  incor- 
porated town.  The  incorporation  of  a  town  took  place  by  Koyal 
Charter,  whereby  certain  privileges,  as  to  trading  and  others,  were 
conferred  on  the  townspeople,  and  the  citizen  could  only  be 
admitted  to  the  full  status  of  citizenship  by  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship for  a  term  of  years  with  a  freeman  of  the  borough,  or  in 
home  cases  by  being  the  son,  or  marrying  the  daughter,  of  a  free- 
man. But  so  little  was  the  privilege  esteemed  of  being  elected 
to  Parliament,  either  for  county  or  borough,  owing  to  the  toilsome 
journey  to,  and  unattractive  residence  in,  the  metropolis,  that  not 
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only  were  the  members  paid  a  considerable  salary,  but  a  positive 
enactment  was  passed  to  compel  them  to  attend  to,  and  faithfully 
discharge,  the  duties  entrusted  to  them. 

In  regard  to  the  boroughs  entitled  to  return  representatives, 
these  varied  with  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  from  time  to  time, 
so  that  down  to  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  many  original  boroughs  had 
been  left  out,  and  many  new  ones  added,  which  selection,  having 
been  made  on  a  purely  arbitrary  principle,  tended  further  to  increase 
the  incongruities  of  the  electoral  system.  With  the  change  of 
population  from  one  place  to  another,  some  towns  dwindled  away  to 
such  an  extent  as  not  to  retain  a  single  house  on  the  original  site, 
but  yet  enjoying  the  privilege  of  returning  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment ;  while  large  and  influential  towns,  such  as  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Sheffield,  and  Birmingham,  were  wholly  unrepresented.  During 
the  Commonwealth,  Cromwell  tried  to  remedy  this  state  of  matters 
by  a  rearrangement  of  the  writs,  but  his  efforts  were  not  attended 
with  much  success,  and  were  afterwards  rendered  wholly  abortive 
by  the  Kestoration.  From  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  who,  according 
to  the  well-known  epitaph, '  never  said  a  foolish  thing  and  never 
did  a  wise  one,'  the  spoliation  of  the  rights  of  the  *  free  and  inde- 
pendent electors '  commenced  in  its  most  aggravated  form,  at  the 
instance  of  that  illustrious  monarch  himself.  He  was  anxious 
that  his  brother  James,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.,  should 
succeed  him  in  the  throne;  but  knowing  well  that  the  strong 
Protestant  feeling  of  the  sturdy  English  burghers  would  have 
resisted  such  an  intrusion  of  the  Papacy,  and  would  have  returned 
members  in  overwhelming  numbers  to  oppose  his  succession,  he 
called  in  nearly  all  the  original  charters  of  the  boroughs,  and 
granted  them  back  on  the  debasing  condition  that  the  corporations 
should  be  self-elected,  and  that  they  alone  should  return  the 
members,  while  in  many  cases  it  was  stipulated  that  the  mayor 
should  be  removable  from  time  to  time  at  the  wish  of  the  Crown. 

In  order  further  to  deceive  the  people  whom  he  was  robbing  of 
their  legal  rights,  the  monarch  caused  a  certain  Dr.  Brady  to  write 
a  treatise  to  prove  that  the  word  '  burgenses '  or  commonalty  in 
the  original  charters  really  meant,  not  the  people  at  large,  but 
merely  the  corporation !  In  those  boroughs  which  would  not 
surrender  their  charters  willingly  the  king  caused  proceedings, 
quo  warranto,  to  be  adopted  against  the  magistrates,  the  enormous 
expense  attending  which  often  caused  them  to  give  up  their 
dearly  loved  privileges  as  British  freemen.  As  showing  the 
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despotic  character  of  the  Court,  we  may  note  in  passing  that  in 
1688,  the  year  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  in  the  small  town 
of  Wallingford  a  number  of  soldiers  had  entered  the  town  at  the 
time  of  the  election,  and  threatened  the  mayor  to  cut  off  his  ears 
if  he  did  not  return  Mr.  Dormer,  the  Court  nominee !  From 
this  time  onwards,  by  decisions  of  these  close  corporations,  and 
by  verdicts  of  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  election 
petitions,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  electors  were  cur- 
tailed to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century,  instead  of  the  election  of  their  representatives  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  themselves,  it  was  found  that  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  peers  of  the  realm  returned  three  hundred 
members,  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  more  were  nominated  by 
private  individuals,  including  sixteen  by  the  Government  of  the 
clay,  and  only  one  hundred  and  seventy-one,  or  less  than  a 
fourth  of  the  whole,  were  chosen  independently ;  and  even  these 
last,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  were  often  freely  elected  more  in 
name  than  in  reality. 

But  it  was  during  the  long  reign  of  George  III.,  when, 
according  to  Walpole,  '  every  man  had  his  price,'  that  the 
anomalies  and  absurdities  of  our  electoral  system  grew  into  a 
shame  and  a  reproach,  and  showed  themselves  as  a  gross 
excrescence  on  the  free  constitution  of  Great  Britain.  During 
that  reign  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  peers  were  created, 
most  of  whom  received  the  peerage,  not  for  services  to  the  State, 
but  for  political  jobbery  in  returning  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  voters  whose  qualifications  were  purely  nominal,  and 
for  boroughs  which  existed  as  such  only  in  the  fervid  imaginations 
of  the  lords  of  the  soil.  In  one  small  place  in  Dorsetshire,  for 
instance,  we  read  of  two  hundred  freeholds  being  split  into  two 
thousand,  so  that  some  of  the  so-called  electors  possessed  as  a 
qualification  the  thirteen-hundredth  part  of  a  sixpenny  freehold ! 
When  such  a  large  creation  of  voters  was  made,  numbers  flocked 
around  the  officiating  attorney's  office  to  have  their  names  put 
into  the  parchments,  in  order  that  they  might  have  a  share  in  the 
general  debauchery  that  accompanied  the  election.  The  polling 
went  on  sometimes  for  thirty  or  forty  days.  Voters  were  created 
up  to  the  last  moment,  and  general  riot  and  disorder  prevailed. 
The  public-houses  and  hotels  were  kept  open  at  the  expense  of 
the  candidates,  and  bribery,  to  which  we  shall  allude  more  in 
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detail  afterwards,  went  on  to  a  scandalous  extent.  Bands  of  music, 
followed  by  half-drunken  crowds  with  flags  and  banners,  paraded 
the  streets,  and  business  was  completely  suspended.  Voters  were 
brought  in  carriages  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  a 
memorable  contest  for  Yorkshire  in  1807,  when  Wilberforce,  the 
philanthropist,  fought  and  gained  the  popular  battle  against  the 
territorial  lords  of  the  soil,  the  roads  to  York  were  completely 
blocked,  horses  died  from  exhaustion  at  the  rate  of  eight  a  day, 
and  provisions  in  the  city  of  York  rose  to  famine  prices.  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  who  was  successful,  and  the  Hon.  Henry  Lascelles, 
son  of  Lord  Hare  wood,  who  was  defeated,  spent  above  100,000?. 
each  in  the  contest ;  while  Wilberforce's  expenses  amounted  to 
nearly  60,OOOL,  which  was  all  subscribed  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  by  the  Whigs  and  Dissenters  throughout  the  country,  and 
with  such  liberality  that  a  portion  of  the  sum  contributed,  being 
in  excess  of  the  requirements,  was  returned  to  the  subscribers. 
The  excitement  was  intense,  and  the  joy  of  victory  in  a  con- 
stituency of  such  numbers  may  be  judged  from  the  saying  of  one 
of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk.  '  After  all,'  he  says, '  what  greater  enjoy- 
ment can  there  be  in  life  than  to  stand  a  contested  election  for 
Yorkshire,  and  win  it  by  one  ! ' 

Most  of  the  other  counties  were  the  tilting-grounds  of  rival 
noble  families  belonging  to  the  opposing  political  factions,  who 
fought  one  another,  election  after  election,  as  their  ancestors  did,  in 
battle  after  battle,  in  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster.  From  the 
enormous  expense  attending  the  contest  of  a  large  and  widely 
scattered  county,  the  contest  often  degenerated  into  a  game  of 
*  beggar  my  neighbour,'  which  was  only  brought  to  a  close  by  a 
treaty  of  peace,  whereby  the  contending  factions  were  each  allowed 
to  nominate  and  return  a  member,  the  freeholders  of  the  county 
never  being  consulted,  and  having  no  say  in  the  choice  of  their 
representatives.  And  all  this  went  on  notwithstanding  the  resolu- 
tion standing  in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  <  That  it 
is  a  high  infringement  upon  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  Great 
Britain  for  any  lord  of  Parliament  or  any  Lord  Lieutenant  of  any 
county,  to  concern  themselves  in  the  election  of  members  to 
serve  for  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament.' 

While  the  peers  had  their  own  hereditary  and  unrepresentative 
House,  they  claimed  and  exercised  a  like  privilege  in  regard  to  the 
people's  House.  Thus  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  nominated  eleven  mem- 
bers, the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  seven,  the  Duke  of  Eutland,  the  Marquis 
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of  Buckingham,  and  Lord  Carrington  six  each ;  or,  in  other  words, 
five  peers  elected  thirty-six  members  to  the  House  of  Commons ! 
And  while  this  anomaly  existed  as  to  individuals,  an  equally  flagrant 
one  was  apparent  in  regard  to  the  electoral  districts  from  which  the 
members  were  chosen.  Thus  the  populous  and  important  counties 
of  York  and  Middlesex  returned  two  members  each,  or  as  many 
members  as  were  returned  by  each  one  of  a  paltry  lot  of  villages, 
to  which  we  shall  afterwards  refer,  whose  nominal  electorate  was 
ten  and  under,  but  in  reality  comprised  the  patron  of  the  borough 
alone  !  The  county  of  Cornwall,  which  was  a  Crown  domain,  and 
therefore  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  manipulations  of  the 
Ministerialists  of  the  day,  returned  from  its  scattered  hamlets 
and  districts  forty-four  members,  or  one  less  than  the  total 
members  from  the  kingdom  of  Scotland !  Surrey  returned  fourteen 
members,  ten  of  whom  were  sent  to  Parliament  by  the  nomination 
of  as  many  individuals ;  while  Suffolk  elected  fourteen  members, 
thirteen  of  whom  were  appointed  under  the  direct  nomination  of 
nine  individuals. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  refer  to  the  repeated 
elections  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  in  the  case  of  the  notorious 
John  Wilkes,  who  was  returned  seven  times  as  the  champion  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  of  the  people's  right  to  choose  their 
representatives  without  the  dictation  of  Court  or  Commons.  In 
passing,  however,  we  would  take  a  glance  at  the  famous  elec- 
tion contest  for  Westminster  (whose  electors  numbered  over 
twenty  thousand)  which  took  place  in  1784,  as  showing  the 
evils  of  our  former  electoral  system  in  another  form.  The  hero 
of  the  fight  was  that  darling  of  the  Whig  party,  Charles  James 
Fox,  who  was  assisted  in  the  contest  by  the  leading  gentlemen 
a  ad  ladies  of  the  party,  including  the  beautiful  Greorgiana,  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  immortalised  by  Coleridge,  who,  in  her  zeal  for 
the  cause,  actually  bribed  a  butcher  with  a  kiss  I  During  the 
contest  an  Irish  labourer  said  to  her  ladyship,  'Your  eyes  are 
so  bright,  me  lady,  that  I  could  light  me  pipe  by  them  ; '  a  com- 
pliment which  she  valued  more  highly  than  any  she  had  received 
during  a  long  and  brilliant  career  of  social  and  political  life.  The 
I  oil  lasted  for  forty  days,  during  which  business  was  almost 
entirely  suspended  to  permit  of  the  electors  hearing  the  can- 
didates from  the  hustings  in  Covent  Garden.  Drunkenness  and 
riot  prevailed,  and  the  coarsest  lampoons  and  most  scurrilous 
satires  were  freely  indulged  in. 
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One  amusing  anecdote  is  told  of  Fox  in  this  contest.  He 
entered  a  shop  to  canvass  its  occupant,  who,  without  uttering  a 
word,  went  into  his  back  premises  and  returned  with  a  rope. 
He  then  savagely  said  to  Mr.  Fox,  'Instead  of  voting  for  you,  if 
I  had  the  power  I  would  hang  you  with  this  rope.'  Fox  lifted 
the  rope,  looked  at  it  carefully,  returned  it  to  its  owner  with 
the  scathing  remark,  '  Ah  !  a  family  relic,  I  presume,'  and 
then  quitted  the  shop,  leaving  the  discomfited  shopkeeper  to 
ponder  over  the  fresh  light  thus  shed  on  his  ancestral  his- 
tory !  Notwithstanding  the  strenuous  opposition  of  Pitt  and  the 
Court  party,  Fox  was  returned  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-six  votes  above  his  opponent,  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  but  he  was 
not  allowed  to  take  his  seat,  in  consequence  of  the  gross  par- 
tiality of  the  high  bailiff,  who  failed  to  make  a  return  of  the 
election  on  the  ground  that  a  scrutiny  of  the  votes  was  necessary, 
which  afterwards  took  place,  occupying  more  than  a  year  to 
complete,  and  costing  not  less  than  18,000?.!.  Meanwhile,  to 
prevent  his  exclusion  from  Parliament  pending  the  scrutiny,  Fox 
was  found  a  seat  as  representative  of  the  northern  or  Kirkwall 
district  of  Burghs. 

This  high-handed  action  of  the  high  bailiff,  or,  as  we  should 
call  him,  the  returning  officer,  was  no  uncommon  proceeding,  as 
the  records  of  Parliament  abundantly  show.  Thus  in  a  petition 
from  New  Shoreham  we  find  it  alleged  that  the  returning  officer 
had  '  returned  a  candidate  with  only  thirty  votes,  in  prejudice  of 
the  petitioner,  who  had  eighty-seven ; '  and  the  defaulter  was  ac- 
cordingly ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  into  the  custody  of 
the  sergeant-at-arms.  In  a  petition  from  Coventry  in  the  year 
1780  we  find  it  stated  that  the  sheriffs  had  shown  flagrant  par- 
tiality by  constructing  the  poll  booth  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow 
commodious  access  through  the  mayor's  parlour  to  the  voters  in  a 
certain  interest,  while  the  agents  and  friends  of  the  other  were 
obliged  to  ascend  by  a  ladder.  The  election  was  annulled.  Peti- 
tions against  the  return  of  members  were  continually  coming 
before  the  House,  in  consequence  of  the  great  variety  of  qualifi- 
cations for  voting  in  different  places,  and  were  referred  to  a 
committee  for  consideration.  Great  party  struggles  always  took 
place  over  the  appointment  of  these  committees ;  and  the  chair- 
man having  a  casting  vote,  the  decision  of  the  committee  was 
more  frequently  determined  by  the  claims  of  party  than  by  the 
merits  of  the  case.  In  fact,  instances  are  on  record  where  members 
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for  the  same  place  have  been  found  to  be  each  duly  qualified,  and 
continued  to  sit  in  the  same  Parliament,  although  different  com- 
mittees had  given  exactly  contrary  decisions  as  to  whom  the  right 
of  voting  belonged  !  Thus,  in  the  small  town  of  Chippenham, 
while  it  was  always  understood  that  the  householders  had  a  right 
to  vote,  it  was  determined  by  a  committee  that  this  only  applied 
to  those  who  had  houses  on  the  foundations  in  existence  when  the 
original  charter  was  granted.  One  man  had  built  his  house  not 
exactly  of  the  ancient  form  and  dimensions,  and  consequently 
not.  on  the  exact  site  on  which  the  original  house  had  stood,  but 
his  vote  was  held  good,  while  another  committee  subsequently 
found  it  to  be  bad.  In  both  these  instances  there  was  an  equality 
of  votes,  and  this  man's  vote  decided  the  election ;  but  the  decision 
of  the  committee  in  each  case  was  needful  in  order  to  allow  the 
ministerial  candidate  to  get  the  seat ! 

In  going  over  these  old  journals  of  the  Commons  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  many  names,  well  known  in  the  political  life  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  we  come  upon  as  taking  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of 
a  century  or  more  ago.  Thus  we  have  Lord  Hartington  and  Sir 
John  Pakington,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  Sir  Massey  (then  Sir 
M;masseh)  Lopes,  and  many  others.  And  there,  too,  we  encounter 
names  *  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words' — Andrew 
Marvell  the  poet,  '  the  great  Mr.  Addison,'  as  his  contemporaries 
loved  to  call  him,  the  kind-hearted  and  witty  Dick  Steele,  Burke 
the  sublime,  and  many  others  distinguished  in  the  great  republic 
of  letters.  Our  friend  Dick,  or  more  properly  Sir  Kichard  Steele, 
whose  racy  papers  have  charmed  every  reader  of  the  *  Spectator,' 
gives  also  a  characteristic  flash  of  his  own  eccentric  genius  on  the 
arid  waste  of  political  controversy.  He  won  his  election  for  a 
small  town  in  Hampshire  by  filling  a  large  apple  with  guineas, 
and  promising  it,  not  as  the  golden  apple  adjudicated  upon  by  Paris 
in  Grecian  story,  to  the  fairest  among  women,  but  to  the  one  who 
gave  the  most  indubitable  proof  of  her  conjugal  love ;  and  so  he 
gained  the  women  on  his  side,  who  gained  over  their  husbands, 
and  so  gained  the  day ! 

The  system  of  bribery,  especially  in  the  smaller  boroughs, 
advanced  with  enormous  strides,  and  was  considered  a  necessary 
part  of  nearly  every  election.  So  much  so  that  an  election  for 
some,  even  of  the  very  small,  constituencies  cost  as  much  as 
13,000£.  The  most  whimsical  devices  were  sometimes  adopted  to 
cover  bribery,  and  the  value  of  single  votes  rose  to  fabulous  prices. 
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At  East  Looe,  in  Cornwall,  where  there  were  forty-two  electors,  the 
sum  received  by  each  was  three  hundred  guineas.  At  Wootton 
Bassett,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1807,  owing  to  the  closeness  of  the  contest, 
the  price  rose  from  twenty  to  forty-five  guineas.  At  Honiton  the 
prices  varied,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion,  each 
elector  receiving  from  five  to  fifty  guineas,  besides  free  and 
luxurious  living  at  the  inns  which  existed  in  large  numbers  for 
the  very  purpose,  and  abundance  of  clothing  for  his  wife  and 
children !  At  Poole,  where  a  single  vote  frequently  decided  the 
election,  as  much  as  1,OOOZ.  is  known  to  have  been  given  for  such 
vote ;  and  at  Bridgwater  three,  four,  and  five  hundred  guineas 
was  the  common  market  price  !  And  this  notwithstanding  that 
there  were  statutes  in  existence  against  bribery,  and  each  elector 
had,  when  required,  at  the  poll,  to  take  the  bribery  oath. 

In  order  to  elude  this,  and  in  taking  the  oath  against  bribery  to 
keep  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  the  pure-souled  electors  of  New 
Shoreham,  in  Sussex,  formed  themselves  into  an  association  called 
the  Christian  Society,  and  at  Arundel  the  electors  there  did  the 
same,  under  the  title  of  the  Malthouse  Club,  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  the  seats  in  Parliament  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  money 
being  received  by  a  committee  of  their  number,  who  did  not  vote, 
but  afterwards  divided  the  spoil  among  the  whole  electors.  Some 
boroughs,  having  run  into  debt,  publicly  advertised  their  repre- 
sentation for  sale  by  auction,  the  price,  in  some  instances,  being 
above  5,000?.  As  late  as  1812,  Lord  Vernon  bequeathed,  by  his 
will,  to  his  son-in-law  a  sum  not  exceeding  the  sum  just  mentioned 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  seat  in  Parliament,  that  being 
the  average  price  for  the  preceding  thirty  years.  At  Shaftesbury, 
in  the  election  of  1774,  a  person,  believed  to  be  one  of  the  alder- 
men of  the  town,  disguised  in  a  ludicrous  costume,  and  passing 
under  the  name  of  Punch,  was  concealed  in  a  small  apartment, 
and  through  a  hole  in  the  door  passed  twenty  guineas  to  each 
elector,  for  which  each,  in  order  to  take  away  the  appearance  of  a 
bribe,  had  to  sign  a  bill  in  presence  of  Punch's  secretary,  payable 
to  an  imaginary  person  named  Glenbucket ! 

At  Bridgwater  one  elector  sold  his  pig  for  one  hundred  guineas, 
and  another  his  parrot  for  the  same  amount,  to  one  of  the  candi- 
dates, who  never  asked  delivery  of  the  purchase  so  made  by  him. 
AtWendover,  in  Buckinghamshire,  the  townspeople  rebelled  against 
their  political  overlord,  the  Earl  of  Verney,  and  agreed  among  them- 
selves to  return  two  members  for  the  consideration  of  6,000£.  A 
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gentleman,  accordingly,  came  from  London,  and  met  the  electors,  by 
appointment,  a  mile  outside  the  town.  They  asked  him  whence  he 
had  come,  to  which  he  replied,  *  From  the  moon.'  They  then 
asked,  *  What  news  from  the  moon  ? '  He  answered  that  he  had 
brought  thence  6,OOOL  to  be  distributed  among  them  by  the 
borough  agent.  The  money  was  forthwith  handed  over,  distri- 
buted at  the  rate  of  about  60£.  per  head,  and  the  moon's  two 
candidates  were  duly  elected ! 

Malmesbury  had  long  a  corrupt  system  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
corporation,  which  consisted  of  thirteen  members,  had  the  return 
of  two  members.  About  a  hundred  years  ago  a  local  magnate 
got  ten  of  the  council  into  his  pay  at  the  rate  of  thirty  pounds, 
afterwards  increased  to  fifty  pounds,  per  annum,  on  the  condition 
that  they  would  always  vote  for  himself  as  high  steward,  and  his 
nominees  as  members  for  the  borough,  under  the  penalty  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  for  which  he  took  a  bond  from  each  of  them. 
The  annuities  were  surreptitiously  conveyed  to  the  recipients, 
being  sometimes  sent  concealed  under  a  cabbage,  or  at  other 
times  the  annuitants  were  summoned  to  a  banquet  at  the  high 
steward's  house,  and,  after  the  feast,  the  amount  payable  was  found 
lying  in  some  dish  in  the  house  which  had  been  used  by  him, 
where  it  could  only  be  found  by  those  possessed  of  the  key  to  the 
secret !  The  candidates  never  visited  the  borough,  the  high 
steward  merely  addressing  his  serfs,  of  whom  sometimes  only  five 
were  present,  regarding  the  members  he  was  about  to  support ; 
and  concluding  by  saying,  '  Gentlemen,  you  have  been  addressed 
on  behalf  of  Messrs.  A  and  B,  who  are  candidates  to  represent  you 
in  Parliament ;'  and  they  were  accordingly  elected. 

In  Maidstone,  where  the  price  of  votes  was  regulated  by  the 
veil-known  law  of  supply  and  demand,  at  one  election  it  was  found 
that  a  very  few  votes  would  turn  the  scale,  and  that  about  twenty 
A  oters  remained  unpolled.  Messengers  were  despatched  in  search 
of  them,  but  neither  in  house  nor  shop  could  they  be  found.  At  last 
the  proverbial  *  little  bird  '  whispered  their  place  of  concealment 
to  one  of  the  candidates,  who,  on  going  to  the  spot  indicated, 
found  the  missing  twenty  secreted  in  a  hayloft,  with  the  entrance 
barricaded,  and  the  ladder  drawn  up  inside.  He  beseeched  and 
prayed  them  to  come  down,  but  they  only  would  do  so  on  his 
agreeing  to  their  financial  terms;  and  matters  having  accordingly 
been  satisfactorily  adjusted,  they  marched  to  the  poll  and  returned 
their  paymaster  by  a  majority  of  votes  !  But  it  was  not  only  by 
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money  payments  that  votes  were  secured  throughout  the  country, 
but  by  appointments  to  sinecure  offices  under  Government,  and 
places  and  pensions  for  the  electors  and  their  friends. 

The  boroughs,  on  account  of  their  limited  electorate,  were 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  this  venal  influence.  These  boroughs 
may  conveniently  be  described  under  three  heads :  the  close  or 
pocket  borough,  belonging  to  private  individuals,  who  had  the  sole 
control  of  the  representation ;  the  corporation  borough,  in  which 
the  members  were  chosen  by  a  dozen  or  two  self- elected  coun- 
cillors; and  the  free  or  open  boroughs,  where  the  number  of 
electors  ranged  from  five  hundred  to  ten  or  twenty  thousand. 
The  pocket,  or,  as  they  have  been  most  appropriately  called, 
the  rotten  boroughs,  which,  prior  to  the  Eeform  Act  of  1832, 
were  exceedingly  numerous,  thirty-six  of  them  returning  two 
members  each,  may  at  one  time  have  been  thriving  places,  but 
the  wave  of  prosperity  and  population  had  receded,  leaving 
them  stranded  and  unpeopled,  but  still  most  abundantly  repre- 
sented in  the  Great  Council  of  the  nation.  Thus  Steyning  and 
Bramber,  two  little  thatched  villages  in  Sussex,  closely  contiguous 
to  one  another,  although  called  separate  boroughs,  consisted 
of  one  short  row  of  about  twenty  houses  each,  and  returned 
four  members.  Old  Sarum,  in  Wiltshire,  which  had  no  houses 
at  all,  and  only  a  thorn  bush  marked  where  they  once  had 
stood,  returned,  through  the  bailiff  of  the  Earl  of  Caledon,  two 
members  ;  while  Gratton,  in  Surrey,  had  six  houses  and  one  voter, 
who  combined  in  his  own  person  the  offices  of  magistrate,  church- 
warden, surveyor  of  highways,  overseer  of  the  poor,  and  collector 
of  taxes ;  and  in  addition  to  these  onerous  duties  he  appointed 
the  local  constable,  and  returned  two  members  to  represent  him- 
self! At  another  of  these  sham  boroughs,  Haslemere,  on  the 
morning  of  the  election  it  was  found  that  there  were  no  voters. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  Clearly  such  an  important  place  must  be 
represented.  The  poll  was  adjourned  till  the  following  day,  and 
meanwhile  all  the  lawyers  and  lawyers'  clerks  in  the  district  were 
set  to  work  all  night  at  conveyances  in  favour  of  the  electors 
nominated  for  the  occasion  by  the  noble  patron  of  the  borough, 
with  the  result  that  fourteen  were  got  ready  by  the  next  forenoon, 
and  the  two  members  were  duly  elected,  their  election  being  after- 
wards sustained  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  an  election  petition. 

In  other  cases  the  deeds  were  kept  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency, but  were  never  entrusted  to  the  parties  in  whose  favour 
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they  were  nominally  granted,  but  were  generally  brought  in  a 
bag  to  the  place  of  election,  and,  having  served  their  purpose, 
were  carried  back  in  the  same  manner  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
borough.  A  pocket  borough  was  considered  to  be  worth  about 
3,000£.  a  year  to  the  patron,  that  is  1,500£.  for  each  seat;  and 
would  it  be  believed  that  it  was  actually  urged  that  on  these 
wretched  boroughs  being  swept  out  of  existence  the  proprietor 
should  receive  compensation  out  of  the  taxes,  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
years'  purchase  ?  Occasionally,  but  not  often,  the  indwellers  in 
these  boroughs  rebelled  against  the  tyrannical  nomination  of 
members  by  their  landlord,  and  had  to  suffer  for  their  temerity. 
One  instance  will  suffice.  Thus  in  Wendover,  in  1768,  a  tempo- 
rary revolt  took  place,  with  the  result  that  all  who  thus  voted 
contumaciously  were  instantly  evicted  from  their  houses,  and 
obliged  to  squat  in  huts  and  tents  for  six  months ;  and  only  after 
the  expression  of  extreme  penitence  and  sorrow  were  they,  with 
some  exceptions,  restored  to  their  homes.  As  a  marked  contrast 
to  this  conduct,  although  not  analogous  in  point  of  time  or  cir- 
cumstances, we  would  mention  the  case  of  an  earl  in  the  west  of 
Scotland  who,  some  time  after  the  passing  of  the  Eeform  Act, 
summoned  the  tenants  to  his  castle,  and  told  them  how  he  wished 
them  to  vote.  One  of  the  tenant  farmers,  whom  we  shall  call 
Mr.  P.,  boldly  told  his  lordship  that  he  had  no  right  to  dictate 
how  they  ought  to  vote,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  election 
marched  early  to  the  poll,  and  voted  directly  against  the  expressed 
desire  of  his  landlord.  Mark  the  result.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
railway  was  being  made  through  part  of  the  earl's  lands,  the  value 
of  the  ground  to  be  taken  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration.  The  earl,  to 
mark  his  sense  of  the  independence  of  character  of  Mr.  P.,  ap- 
pointed him  as  arbiter  on  his  behalf,  and  continued  the  farm  to 
I  is  wife  and  daughters  after  his  decease,  at  a  much  lower  rental 
t  tian  could  easily  have  been  obtained  for  the  farm  from  others. 

We  come  now  to  notice  the  corporation  boroughs,  which  were 
cuite  as  dependent  as  the  close  boroughs  on  the  will  of  some 
i  leighbouring  proprietor.  In  fact,  they  seem  to  have  been  devised 
as  a  convenient  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  behests  of  their 
patron,  without  the  necessity  of  granting  charters  to  nominal 
voters.  The  corporations  were  all  self-elected ;  and  if  a  vacancy 
occurred,  it  was  filled  up  by  some  one  whom  the  remaining 
members  knew  would  coincide  with  them  in  all  things.  Relatives 
of  the  patron,  who  resided  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  spot, 
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menials  and  body  servants  from  his  castle,  or  the  most  illiterate 
of  the  populace,  were  often  elected  to  form  the  local  corporation. 
In  Malmesbury,  during  this  century,  the  corporation,  as  before 
mentioned,  consisted  of  thirteen,  and  in  certain  Chancery  pro- 
ceedings their  signatures  were  required,  when  it  was  found  that 
ten  of  them  could  not  write,  but  had  to  subscribe  by  mark.  In 
another  place,  also  returning  two  members,  the  corporation  was 
a  purely  family  party,  consisting  of  a  father  and  his  four  sons,  his 
son-in-law,  and  one  outsider,  probably  for  want  of  more  relatives ; 
while  in  a  third  borough  we  find  the  bailiff  or  returning  officer 
the  village  innkeeper,  who,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  receive  the 
recognised  bribes  as  an  elector,  got  one  of  his  ostlers  elected  as 
bailiff,  while  he  himself  actually  carried  the  mace  before  him ! 
0  tempora  !  0  mores  I  or  according  to  Thackeray's  free  translation, 
0  trumpery !  0  Moses  !  The  members  elect  frequently  never  saw 
the  place  which  they  were  presumed  to  represent,  a  stipulation  to 
this  effect  being  often  made  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  new 
interest  being  created  in  the  borough  ;  and  as  the  chairing  of  the 
candidate  after  the  declaration  of  the  poll  was  considered  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  election,  an  aged  pauper  resident  in  the  place 
was  chaired  and  carried  in  procession,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
newly  elected  member  of  Parliament ! 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed  that  the  free  or  open  boroughs 
were  preserved  from  the  vices  of  the  smaller  ones,  but  these  vices 
generally  reproduced  themselves  there  in  a  more  aggravated  form, 
with  others,  additional,  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  qualifications 
for  exercising  the  elective  franchise  throughout  the  country  were 
endless.  In  some  places  the  right  was  exercised  by  the  house- 
holders, in  others  by  the  householders  paying  '  scot  and  lot ; '  in 
some  it  was  the  freemen  who  had  served  seven  years'  appren- 
ticeship to  duly  qualified  freemen ;  while  others  extended  the 
privilege  to  the  sons,  or  those  who  had  married  the  daughters,  of 
freemen.  In  these  latter  cases,  during  an  election  contest,  the 
sons  of  freemen  were  ferreted  out  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  brought  down,  at  enormous  expense,  to  vote,  while  husbands 
were  sometimes  brought  from  London  and  elsewhere  to  marry 
the  unmarried  daughters  of  freemen  burgesses  !  Instances  have 
been  known  where,  after  Benedick  was  made  a  married  man,  it 
was  discovered  that,  through  some  informality,  the  wife  which  he 
had  married  for  the  purpose  had  no  vote  to  bestow ;  while  some 
fair  damsels  possessing  the  right  have  been  known  to  have  gone 
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through  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  only  to  find,  to  their  lifelong 
sorrow,  that  the  newly  found  husband  was  already  a  married  man  ! 
One  peculiar  genus  of  voter,  in  certain  boroughs,  was  known  as  a 
potiualler,  or  potwalloper  (i.e.  potboiler),  which  comprehended  all 
in  dwellers  who  had  obtained  a  parochial  settlement,  and  provided 
for  themselves,  whether  they  were  householders  or  merely  lodgers. 
Every  poor  wretch  who  belonged  to  the  parish  was  sought  out 
and  caused  to  boil  a  pot  in  the  open  air,  whereby  he  acquired  all 
the  privileges  of  an  elector,  from  which  so  many  men  of  wealth, 
education,  and  influence  were  debarred.  In  order  to  exclude 
opponents  where  payment  of  '  scot  and  lot '  was  a  condition  pre- 
cedent of  voting,  the  parties  in  power  did  not  include  their  names 
in  the  valuation  roll,  and  therefore  no  taxes  were  levied ;  those 
ansessed  were  often  paid  by  the  candidate,  as  well  as  the  fees 
required  for  making  persons  free  burgesses.  In  the  year  1831, 
shortly  before  the  passing  of  the  first  great  Keform  Act,  we  read 
of  a  scapegrace  youth  having  been  brought  before  a  London 
magistrate,  charged  with  assaulting  his  father,  the  delinquent 
pleading  in  justification  of  his  conduct  that  his  father  had  declined 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  making  him  a  freeman  of  Eochester, 
which  position  he  assured  the  magistrate  would  have  been  worth 
sixty  pounds  to  him  ! 

In  order  to  swamp  the  free  electors  of  independent  character, 
\\hat  were  called  honorary  freemen  were  often  admitted,  whole- 
sale, the  night  before  the  election.  Thus,  in  one  contest  in  the 
city  of  Carlisle,  fourteen  hundred  honorary  freemen,  mostly 
selected  from  the  collieries  and  estates  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  were 
admitted  by  the  mayor  to  their  freedom  without  any  of  the  quali- 
fications which  the  charter  of  the  city  required.  In  Chester,  in 
tie  memorable  general  election  of  1784,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  this  wholesale  creation  of  voters,  the  night  before  the 
election,  was  interfered  with  by  the  populace  breaking  open  the 
doors  and  driving  out  the  aldermen,  which  was  followed  by  a 
lloody  fight  in  the  streets  next  day.  By  the  manipulation  of 
A  otes  the  nominee  of  the  corporation  was  declared  duly  elected, 
thereupon  the  mob  drove  the  mayor  and  aldermen  from  the 
hustings,  who  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Exchange  Coffee-house,  the 
doors  of  which  were  broken  open,  the  official  sword  and  mace 
were  seized  by  the  crowd,  who  chaired  their  favourite  candidate 
&nd  carried  him  in  triumph  to  his  own  house.  In  a  little  village 
called  Maldon,  in  Essex,  in  1826,  above  two  thousand  honorary  free- 
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men  were  created  in  the  fifteen  days  during  which  the  poll  lasted, 
which  added  enormously  to  the  costs  of  the  election,  the  expenses 
of  the  three  candidates  exceeding  40,OOOL  As  showing  what 
candidates  had  to  pay  for  the  honours  of  representing  a  free 
borough,  the  following,  culled  at  random  from  a  variety  of  others, 
and  which  all  occurred  within  the  six  years  prior  to  1832,  may  be 
taken  as  examples :  viz.  York  city  cost  one  candidate  20,000£., 
Leicester  had  a  grand  total  of  61,000£.,  and  Liverpool  cost  all 
over  above  85,000£.  From  what  we  have  already  explained,  it 
may  be  well  understood  that  large  portions  of  these  sums  were 
expended  in  bribery,  as  the  excitement  of  parties  caused  the 
voters  to  hold  back  till  near  the  close  of  the  poll,  in  order  to 
extort  higher  prices  for  their  votes.  An  election  contest  in  such 
boroughs  was  one  protracted  saturnalia ;  rival  mobs  paraded  the 
streets,  wrecking  the  houses  of  opponents ;  scurrilous  lampoons 
were  placed  on  every  wall,  and  bloodshed,  and  even  loss  of  life, 
were  the  frequent  result.  Voters  were  often  abducted — spirited, 
as  it  were,  out  of  the  country — or  concealed  in  unknown  parts  till 
the  election  was  over.  At  the  hustings  the  candidates  were  pelted 
with  eggs,  vegetables,  and  other  missiles,  while  the  rival  factions 
in  front  endeavoured  to  drown  the  speeches  with  the  blare  of 
trumpets  and  the  beating  of  drums,  or  fought  with  one  another 
for  the  possession  of  the  flags  and  emblems  of  their  opponents. 
We  have  heard  of  one  noble  lord,  well  known  in  the  world  of 
literature,  in  more  recent  times,  who  was  addressing  his  consti- 
tuents, when  first  an  army  of  bakers  was  sent  to  march  through 
and  jostle  the  better-dressed  electors,  and  these  were  followed  in 
their  turn  by  a  long  array  of  heavily  sooted  sweeps  ! 

We  can  only  take  a  glance,  for  a  moment,  at  the  state  of 
matters  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  representative  system, 
bad  in  England,  was  even  worse  in  the  sister  countries.  Lord 
Melville,  who  had  the  administration  of  Scotch  affairs  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  used  to  boast,  and  truthfully, 
that  out  of  Scotland's  forty-five  elected  members,  he  could  return 
thirty-nine  !  In  that  country  the  county  franchise  was  only  exer- 
cised by  those  who  held  lands,  to  a  specified  value,  direct  from  the 
Crown,  thereby  excluding  all  proprietors  who,  under  the  feudal 
law,  held  in  feu  from  subject  superiors.  In  several  of  the  counties 
the  number  of  electors  did  not  exceed  twelve ;  in  no  case  did  they 
exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  many  of  these  were  purely 
fagot  or  fictitious  voters.  On  the  election  day  the  county 
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gentlemen,  who  were  freeholders  of  the  Crown,  met  at  the  county 
town,  and  selected  one  of  their  own  number  to  represent  them 
ir  Parliament,  and  thereafter  they  adjourned  to  a  neighbouring 
hotel,  and  feasted  at  the  new  member's  expense.  The  county  of 
Bute  had  a  population  of  fourteen  thousand,  with  twenty-one 
el  ectors,  of  whom  only  one  was  resident  in  the  county.  '  At  an 
election  during  the  present  century  only  one  person  attended 
the  meeting,  except  the  sheriff  and  the  returning  officer.  He, 
of  course,  took  the  chair,  constituted  the  meeting,  called  over 
the  roll  of  freeholders,  answered  to  his  own  name,  took  the  vote 
a 5  to  Preses,  and  elected  himself.  He  then  moved  and  seconded 
his  own  nomination,  put  the  question  as  to  the  vote,  and  was 
unanimously  returned.'1  The  chronicle  from  which  the  foregoing 
extract  is  taken  does  not  record  whether  he  brought  the  meeting 
to  a  close  by  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  himself  for  his  conduct 
in  the  chair !  The  only  burgh  which  had  a  member  to  itself  was 
Edinburgh,  as  the  capital  of  the  country,  whose  self-constituted 
town  council  of  thirty-three  members  duly  elected  the  city's  re- 
presentative. Other  burghs  were  grouped  in  districts  of  four  and 
fi  ve,  the  town  councils  of  which  each  elected  a  delegate,  and  these 
delegates  met  and  elected  a  member.  Thus  Glasgow,  which  now 
claims  to  be  the  second  city  of  the  Empire,  had  no  direct  repre- 
sentation, but  its  town  council  elected  a  delegate,  who  met  with 
similarly  appointed  delegates  from  Eutherglen,  Dumbarton,  and 
Jienfrew,  and  these  four  men  chose  their  member  of  Parliament. 
Popular  opinion  did  not  exist,  and  if  it  attempted  to  find  utter- 
ance by  means  of  public  meetings,  these  were  instantly  suppressed 
by  the  civil  authority,  and  the  promoters  of  them  punished  by 
banishment  and  imprisonment. 

In  Ireland  the  county  electors  were  dragooned  to  the  poll  by 
1  heir  Protestant  landlords,  who  had  such  power  over  them  that 
( ven  when  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation  was  agitating 
1  he  public  mind  we  find  the  voters,  by  command,  voting  against 
1  he  very  men  who  were  championing  their  cause.  The  borough 
corporations  were  composed  of  the  nominees  of  the  landlords, 
their  relations  scattered  throughout  England  and  Ireland,  or  their 
menial  servants  and  attendants.  As  may  well  be  supposed,  a  vast 
; .mount  of 'potheen'  was  consumed  in  connection  with  an  Irish 
election.  Sir  Joshua  Barrington,  who  contested  Dublin  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  has  recorded  in  his  memoir  that  he 
1  Hansard,  3rd  series,  vii.  529. 
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had  to  go  through  three  months'  training  in  hard  drinking  pre- 
liminary to,  and  presumably  to  fit  himself  for,  the  duties  of  an 
Irish  member  of  Parliament. 

The  subject  of  the  humours  of  Parliamentary  elections 'is  so 
vast  that  it  could  be  enlarged  upon  to  almost  any  extent,  but  we 
do  not  think  we  can  draw  this  paper  to  a  close  without  noticing 
very  briefly  one  very  interesting  and  amusing  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, viz.  the  questions  and  answers,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland, 
the  '  heckling '  of  the  candidates,  and  the  impromptu  remarks  on 
the  hustings  and  platform.  A  few  examples  out  of  many  will 
suffice.  When  Campbell  of  Monzie  was  standing  for  Edinburgh 
he  asked  a  man  for  his  vote,  to  which  the  man  testily  replied,  '  I 
would  rather  vote  for  the  devil  than  for  you.'  '  Well,'  was  the 
bland  reply,  '  if  your  friend  does  not  stand,  may  I  depend  upon 
your  support  ? '  When  Sir  John  Douglas,  who  was  a  great 
favourite  with  the  populace,  was  contesting  Glasgow  a  dog  began 
to  bark  at  one  of  his  meetings.  A  voice  in  the  crowd  shouted 
out,  *  Hey !  Jock,  is  that  your  doug  ?  '  to  which  came  the  witty 
rejoinder,  which  set  the  house  in  a  roar,  '  No,  sir,  I'm  doug-less  ! ' 
In  another  contest  a  certain  member,  being  questioned  by  one 
of  '  the  black  squad '  as  to  what  taxes  he  would  take  off,  settled 
his  questioner,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  audience,  by  de- 
claring, *  There  is  one  tax  I  intend  to  take  off  for  your  special 
benefit,  and  that  is  the  soap  tax  I '  One  more  to  conclude  with. 
A  sporting  M.P.,  who  knew  more  about  the  racecourse  than  the 
senate,  was  asked,  out  of  pure  mischief,  by  one  of  his  con- 
stituents if  he  would  vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  Decalogue.  In 
vain  the  questioned  one  tried  to  solve  in  his  mind  what  the 
object  referred  to  was,  as  to  him  the  Decalogue  might  be  any- 
thing from  a  regium  donum  grant  to  a  settlement  in  the  Straits 
of  Malacca  ;  but  failing  in  this,  and  in  order  to  preserve  his  own 
consistency,  he  replied,  '  I  won't  pledge  myself,  but  I'll  give  it 
my  consideration.' 

Most  of  the  matters  of  which  we  have  been  treating  are 
things  of  the  past,  the  Eeform  Acts  of  1832,  1867,  and  1884 
having  extended  and  broadened  the  electoral  basis ;  the  Ballot 
Act  having  abolished  the  hustings  and  the  open  poll ;  and  the 
recent  Corrupt  Practices  Act  having  cut  down  the  expense  and 
made  illegal  those  various  devices  which  formerly  tended  so 
largely  to  make  up  the  humours  of  Parliamentary  elections. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

WE  were  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  of  our  house  at  Bayswater 
one  evening  after  dinner,  in  high  good-humour.  I  had  that  day 
been  appointed  to  a  certain  post  at  the  British  Museum  which 
would  afford  me  ample  opportunity  for  the  studies  in  which  I  was 
rr  ost  interested,  and  put  me  in  possession  of  what  I  expected  to 
fmd  an  ample  competence.  We  had  been  talking  over  my  pros- 
pects, and  the  only  cloud  I  could  discern  upon  the  horizon  was 
that  I  should  have  to  be  at  my  post  at  an  earlier  hour  in  the 

23—5 
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morning  than  was  comfortably  compatible  with  the  three-mile  walk 
from  our  house  to  the  Museum. 

'What  a  pity,'  said  my  youngest  sister  Patricia,  'that  we 
don't  still  live  in  the  dear  old  house  in  Welham  Square !  You 
could  have  got  to  the  Museum  from  there  in  five  minutes.' 

I  was  born  after  we  left  Welham  Square,  but  Patricia  was  six 
years  my  senior,  and  could  remember  her  nursery  days  there. 

*  Not  at  all,'  said  my  father,  very  abruptly  ;  '  the  walk  will  do 
you  all  the  good  in  the  world.' 

As  the  old  gentleman  had  been,  to  all  appearance,  fast  asleep 
for  at  least  ten  minutes,  I  was  rather  surprised  at  the  energy  with 
which  he  spoke.  Looking  up,  I  saw  my  mother  making  anxious 
signals  to  Patricia,  which  she  followed  up  by  instantly  changing 
the  subject. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  as  I  descended  reluctantly  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  at  the  Edgware  Road  Metropolitan  Station,  on 
the  way  to  my  new  work  for  the  first  time,  this  episode  recurred 
to  my  mind,  and  I  began  to  speculate  upon  what  might  be  the 
reasons  that  made  the  mention  of  Welham  Square  distasteful  to 
my  parents.  I  determined  to  consult  my  eldest  sister  Ellen  on 
the  subject,  and  from  her,  and  some  other  sources,  I  gradually 
accumulated  the  facts  which  I  will  present  here  in  the  form  of  a 
continuous  narrative. 

No.  1 1  Welham  Square  has  always  been  the  freehold  property 
of  my  family.  It  was  built,  together  with  several  adjoining 
houses,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the 
owner  of  a  plot  of  land  in  which  the  houses  stand,  a  retired 
attorney,  who  had  two  nephews.  These  were  Andrew  Masey,  my 
great-great-great-grandfather,  and  his  cousin,  Ronald  Masey. 
Ronald,  who  was  generally  thought  to  be  his  uncle's  favourite,  and 
probable  heir,  was  an  exceedingly  tall  and  powerful  young  man, 
with  a  forbidding  and  melancholy  expression  of  countenance.  As 
a  boy  he  was  singularly  backward,  and  his  incapacity  for  mental 
exertion  seemed  to  develop,  as  he  grew  up,  into  something  not  far 
removed  from  downright  idiocy.  His  weakness  of  mind  caused 
him  to  be  remarkably  subject  to  the  influence  of  those  with  whom 
he  lived,  and  in  particular  his  cousin  Andrew,  my  ancestor,  was 
supposed  to  exercise  over  him  an  influence  almost  amounting  to 
fascination,  and  to  be  able  to  mould  him  to  all  the  purposes  of  an 
exceptionably  vigorous  will.  Shortly  after  the  building  of  the 
houses  in  what  is  now  Welham  Square,  the  uncle  of  these  young 
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men  died,  and  Andrew  took  possession  of  all  his  property  under 
the  provisions,  as  he  asserted,  of  a  will,  the  existence  of  which  no 
one  except  Eonald  had  any  interest  in  disputing,  and  which  no 
one  except  Andrew,  the  sole  executor  and  devisee,  ever  saw. 
Shortly  before  his  uncle's  death,  Eonald  had  become  engaged  to 
a  young  lady  named  Lettice  White,  to  whom  he  was  passionately 
attached,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  among  the  neighbours 
ttat  upon  his  accession  to  the  avuncular  wealth  the  marriage 
would  take  place.  But  when  a  barely  decent  interval  had  oc- 
curred since  the  old  gentleman's  obsequies,  the  fair  Lettice  was 
lei  to  the  altar,  not  by  the  impecunious  Konald,  but  by  his  more 
fortunate  cousin  Andrew.  The  newly  married  pair  took  up  their 
residence  in  No.  11,  and  Eonald  came  to  live  with  them. 

When  it  was  represented  to  Andrew  by  some  of  his  few  intimate 
acquaintances  that  this  arrangement  was  so  singular  as  almost  to 
be  thought  improper,  he  curtly  gave  them  to  understand  that 
Eonald's  mental  condition  was  not  such  as  to  permit  of  his  only 
living  relation  allowing  him  to  live  alone,  and  that  he  was  com- 
pelled by  the  merest  considerations  of  family  affection  to  take  the 
unfortunate  young  man  into  his  own  household.  So  the  three 
lived  on  in  the  stately  and  somewhat  gaunt  mansion,  Andrew  col- 
lecting his  rents  with  methodical  regularity,  and  otherwise  giving 
his  neighbours  but  little  concern.  As  for  Eonald,  there  soon  came 
to  be  little  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  of  his  confirmed  imbecility. 
He  appeared  seldom,  and  when  he  did,  was  for  the  most  part 
silent,  regarding  his  cousin  and  former  betrothed  with  an  expres- 
sion .of  the  profoundest  submission,  which  at  times  merged  into  a 
look  of  wild  and  hardly  human  apprehension, 4  like  a  terrified  brute- 
b'3ast,'  as  it  was  put  by  an  old  lady  who  was  one  of  the  few  friends 
occasionally  privileged  to  partake  of  the  gloomy  hospitality  of  this 
uncomfortable  establishment.  Nothing  more  was  ever  known  of 
the  condition  in  which  my  ancestor,  his  wife,  and  his  cousin  lived, 
and  no  one  was  specially  interested  when,  about  six  years  after  the 
marriage,  Eonald,  who  had  not  been  seen  for  many  months,  died, 
and  was  buried  in  a  frugal  manner. 

Before  he  had  been  dead  a  year,  Andrew  and  Lettice  suddenly 
left  their  house  and  took  up  their  abode  elsewhere,  and  after  a 
while  a  tenant  was  found  for  No.  1 1 .  Thirty  years  later,  the  lease 
of  the  house  having  expired,  Andrew's  son,  who  had  succeeded  to  his 
father's  property,  came  to  reside  there,  but  not  for  long.  He  left 
the  house  suddenly  after  a  few  years,  and  a  rumour  went  abroad  that 
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it  was  haunted,  probably  by  the  ghost  of  the  unfortunate  Eonald. 
From  this  time  No.  11  descended  from  father  to  son,  the  adjoining 
property  being  sold  piecemeal  as  the  family  necessities  dictated. 
Occasionally  the  successive  freeholders  made  attempts  to  live  there, 
but  they  never  stayed  more  than  a  few  months,  and  on  each  occasion 
of  their  removal  the  rumours  of  ghostly  possession  were  renewed. 
These,  however,  would  die  away,  and  tenants  would  after  a  time 
be  found,  who  never  suffered  from  any  inconvenience.  The  last 
occupation  by  the  owner  was  that  of  my  father,  who  moved  into 
the  house  when  my  sister  Patricia  was  a  little  girl.  After  living 
there  a  year  he  left  precipitately,  but  Ellen  could  give  me  no 
particulars  of  his  reasons  for  doing  so,  and  knew  only  that  he  dis- 
liked any  reference  to  the  house,  and  never  mentioned  it  himself. 
The  house  was  now  let  to  a  stockbroker  with  a  family. 


CHAPTER   II. 

FIVE  years  had  elapsed  since  the  conversation  I  related  at  the 
beginning  of  the  previous  chapter.  My  parents  had  both  died, 
and  Patricia  was  married  and  living  with  her  husband  in  a  pro- 
vincial town.  My  career  at  the  Museum  had  been  a  prosperous 
one,  and  I  was  now  entrusted  with  a  more  responsible  and  better 
paid  office.  The  tenant  of  No.  11  Welham  Square  had  just  given 
me  notice  of  his  intention  to  depart  from  it,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  would  be  interesting  to  follow  what  seemed  to  be  the 
family  destiny,  and  try  living  in  the  house  myself,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  admirably  suited  to  my  requirements.  I 
felt  fully  capable  of  confronting  any  number  of  ghosts,  and  my 
wife  was  neither  timid  nor  superstitious.  Accordingly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year  we  established  ourselves,  with  our  two 
babies,  and  my  sister  Ellen,  who  lived  with  us,  in  Welham  Square, 
greatly  delighted  with  the  proximity  of  my  work,  with  the  solid 
masonry,  spacious  apartments,  and  roomy  passages  of  our  new 
abode,  and  with  the  remnant  of  eighteenth-century  fashion  and 
grandeur  which  seemed  to  pervade  the  neighbourhood.  And  in 
Welham  Square  we  lived  prosperously,  without  any  kind  of  dis- 
turbance, for  upwards  of  six  months. 

In  the  course  of  July  my  wife  and  the  children  left  home  to 
spend  a  couple  of  months  at  the   sea-side.     I  intended  to  join 
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them  when  the  time  came  to  take  my  holiday,  and  in  the  mean- 
time I  stayed  in  London,  going  daily  to  my  work.  Ellen  stayed 
oa  with  me  to  keep  house  in  the  absence  of  her  sister-in-law. 

One  evening,  four  or  five  days  after  my  wife's  departure,  I  was 
svtting  in  my  study,  a  large  room  with  a  door  leading  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  a  heavy  curtain  hung  over  my  side  of  the 
door.  It  was  past  eleven ;  my  sister  had  retired  half  an  hour 
before,  and  the  two  maids  who  were  left  in  the  house  were  pre- 
sumably in  bed  and  asleep.  I  was  therefore  surprised  to  hear 
heavy  and  somewhat  slow  footsteps,  apparently  those  of  a  large 
nan,  ascending  the  stairs  from  the  ground-floor.  The  front  door 
I  knew  was  locked  and  chained,  nor  had  I  heard  anyone  ring. 
The  steps  paused  for  a  moment  on  the  landing  outside  my  door, 
c1  nd  then  I  heard  the  intruder  proceed  to  go  up  the  next  flight  of 
stairs  leading  to  the  bedrooms  on  the  second  floor.  I  sprang  up, 
seized  a  candle,  and  opened  the  door.  As  I  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  my  room  I  seemed  to  hear  footsteps,  as  of  a  man 
heavily  mounting  the  stairs  at  the  top  of  the  flight  leading  up 
from  my  door.  But,  though  I  held  the  light  above  my  head,  I 
could  see  no  one.  Everything  wore  its  usual  aspect.  I  walked 
quickly  up  the  stairs,  but  nobody  was  visible.  I  searched  all  the 
empty  rooms,  but  with  no  result.  I  called  up  Ellen  and  the 
maids,  but  none  of  them  had  seen  or  heard  anything.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  made  a  specially  rigorous  investigation  of  a 
'arge  room  at  the  back  of  the  house,  which  we  used  for  a  night 
nursery,  and  which  tradition  declared  to  have  been  the  abode  of 
ny  ill-fated  kinsman  Ronald  Masey.  I  then  went  downstairs  and 
completed  my  search  of  the  entire  premises.  Everything  was  in 
order,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  I  went  back  to  my  study  and  my 
oook,  rather  annoyed  with  myself  for  having  spent  so  much  time 
in  so  fruitless  an  exploration,  and  determined  to  think  nothing 
more  about  the  matter. 

It  was  the  next  night  after  this  that  I  suddenly  started  up 
very  wide  awake  with  a  conviction  that  somebody  was  in  my  bed- 
room. I  seemed  to  hear  still  ringing  in  my  ears  the  sound  of  a 
long-drawn  human  sigh.  I  sat  up,  trembling  with  excitement, 
and  looked  about  in  the  dim  twilight  of  dawn  in  late  July.  I 
could  see  no  one,  but  I  did  not  feel  alone.  The  feeling  of  suspense 
became  unbearable.  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  walked  with 
nervous  determination  to  the  window,  where  I  turned  round  and 
faced  the  room,  such  light  as  there  was  being  behind  me.  I  saw 
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no  one.  Again  I  walked  across  the  room,  and  as  I  did  so  I  felt 
unmistakably  that  wave  of  air  that  meets  one  walking  in  the 
streets  when  someone  on  foot  passes  close  to  him  in  the  opposite 
direction,  I  seemed  to  feel  the  light  graze  of  a  passing  substance 
against  my  nightgown.  I  was  dimly  conscious  of  a  faint,  inde- 
scribable odour,  calling  up  recollections  of  a  time  of  life  long  but 
indefinitely  past.  And  while  I  stood  fixed  to  the  spot  with  sur- 
prise and  horror,  my  heart  beating  violently,  I  heard  distinctly 
four  long  heavy  steps  passing  from  me  towards  the  window.  The 
floor  creaked  under  their  weight.  The  next  instant  I  felt  that 
I  was  alone.  But  it  was  not  until  long  after  the  morning  was  as 
light  as  noon  that  I  fell  asleep  again. 

I  awoke  much  troubled  in  mind,  and  doubting  whether  I 
should  not,  like  my  fathers,  be  compelled  to  leave  this  uncanny 
dwelling ;  but  when  in  some  measure  restored  by  breakfast,  I 
determined  to  say  nothing  to  my  sister  at  present,  but  to  wait 
and  see  whether  the  situation  would  in  any  way  develop  itself. 
My  resolution  was  fated  to  be  put  to  the  test  sooner  than  I 
expected. 

I  did  not  get  home  that  evening  till  close  upon  dinner-time. 
When  I  entered  the  drawing-room  Ellen  greeted  me  with,  *  Oh, 
Edward  !  what  do  you  think  has  happened  ?  Sikes  is  dead ! ' 

Now  Sikes  was  a  grey  parrot  belonging  to  my  wife.  He  was 
so  called  because  when  he  first  came  to  us  it  was  affirmed  of  him, 
perhaps  rather  libellously,  that,  like  the  hero  of  Mr.  Calverley's 
poem,  he  '  habitually  swore.'  He  certainly  did  from  time  to  time 
blaspheme  somewhat  unreservedly. 

I  was  secretly  not  altogether  sorry  to  hear  of  his  demise.  So 
I  answered  with  much  composure,  '  Did  the  cat  eat  him  ? ' 

1  No,'  said  Ellen,  che  died  in  the  most  horrible  convulsions.' 

I  went  up  to  get  ready  for  dinner,  thinking  more  of  how  to 
prevent  my  wife  from  replacing  Sikes  by  another  clamorous  bird 
than  of  the  manner  of  the  lost  one's  death,  but  in  the  course  of 
our  meal  it  occurred  to  me  that  his  fate  was  an  odd  one. 

*  How  did  Sikes  come  to  have  convulsions  ? '  I  asked. 

'  Why,  it  was  most  curious,'  answered  Ellen.  *  I  was  going  to 
tell  you  about  it.  I  was  in  the  drawing-room  writing  letters,  and 
suddenly  I  heard  a  tremendous  screaming  and  flapping,  and  I 
looked  up,  and  there  was  Sikes  turning  over  and  over  in  the  air, 
and  pecking,  and  clawing,  and  flapping  his  wings,  and  screaming, 
and  before  I  could  get  to  him  he  suddenly  twisted  his  head 
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right  round  two  or  three  times,  and  tumbled  down  dead  on  the 
door.' 

6  But  do  you  mean,'  I  said,  *  that  he  was  carrying  on  these 
gymnastics  up  in  the  air  ?  ' 

'  Yes  ;  when  I  saw  him  he  was  quite  up  above  his  cage,  which 
was  on  the  little  table,  and  in  his  struggles  he  must  have  wrung 
his  own  neck.' 

'  That  seems  rather  remarkable.' 

c  Yes ;  and  another  remarkable  thing  was  that  he  must  have 
opened  the  door  of  his  cage  and  got  out  all  by  himself,  which  I 
never  heard  of  his  doing  before,  because  I  had  been  feeding  him 
with  cake  after  lunch,  and  I  know  the  door  was  fastened  then.  I 
found  it  open  when  he  was  dead.' 

6  Had  he  been  out  long  ?  ' 

*  No.  He  must  have  been  seized  almost  directly  he  got  out, 
because  it  so  happened  that  about  five  minutes  before  he  began  to 
scream,  I  fancied  I  heard  the  door  open,  and  looked  up  to  see  if 
anyone  was  coming  in,  and  no  one  was  there,  but  I  happened  to 
see  the  parrot,  and  he  was  in  his  cage  just  as  usual.' 

6  Well,'  I  said,  <  I  suppose  he's  dead,  and  there's  an  end  of  it ; 
but  it  is  a  very  singular  catastrophe.  I  hope  Marion  won't  be 
inconsolable.' 

During  the  rest  of  dinner  I  was  conscious  of  being  rather  poor 
company.  Following  close  upon  the  mysterious  occurrences  I 
have  described,  Sikes's  unhappy  fate  troubled  me.  My  suspicions 
were,  however,  so  undefined,  and  seemed  even  to  me,  when  I  tried 
to  contemplate  them  from  an  impartial  point  of  view,  so  ridiculous, 
that  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  communicate  them  to  Ellen,  and 
incur  the  contempt  which  would  be  the  deserved  portion  of  a 
grown-up  man  who  confessed  to  being  seriously  disturbed  by  an 
odd  sound  in  an  empty  house,  and  by  a  commonplace  nightmare. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  revealing  these  sentiments  now  that  sub- 
sequent events  have  justified  them.  But  that  evening  I  again 
determined  to  wait.  I  did  not  have  to  wait  long. 

It  was  a  cold  evening,  and,  after  bidding  good-night  to  my  sister, 
I  lighted  a  fire  in  my  study  and  sat  down  to  enjoy  a  new  novel 
I  had  long  been  wishing  to  read.  I  was  about  halfway  through 
my  volume  when  I  suddenly  felt  a  sensation  of  cold.  I  looked 
up.  The  fire  was  burning  brightly,  but  I  did  not  feel  its  warmth. 
It  was  as  though  some  opaque  body,  or  a  large  glass  screen, 
had  been  interposed  between  me  and  it.  A  moment  afterwards 
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I  felt  the  heat  fall  on  my  face  again.  Had  I  heard  the  muffled 
sound  of  a  footstep  on  the  hearth-rug  close  to  me  ?  I  put  out  my 
hand  and  felt  nothing  but  the  warmth  of  the  fire.  As  I  gazed 
about  the  room  in  surprise  my  eye  fell  on  an  arm-chair  standing  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fire.  It  was  a  nearly  new  chair,  which  I  had 


bought  shortly  after  coming  to  Welham  Square.  It  had  a  leather 
seat,  smooth  and  unworn,  with  particularly  good  and  yielding 
springs.  Hung  upon  its  back  was  an  antimacassar,  worked  assthe- 
tically  in  crewels.  As  I  looked  at  this  chair  it  struck  me  that  the 
seat  was  considerably  depressed,  as  though  some  one  had  recently 
sat  down  upon  it,  and  the  seat  had  failed  to  resume  its  ordinary 
level.  This  surprised  me,  for  I  had  sat  in  the  chair  that  morning  and 
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felt  sure  the  springs  had  then  been  in  good  order.  I  looked  at 
tie  antimacassar.  Towards  the  top  it  was  pushed  up  in  wrinkles. 
As  I  looked,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  hang 
in  such  a  manner  by  itself.  It  looked  for  all  the  world  as  if  an 
invisible  but  substantial  human  frame  was  then  actually  sitting  in 
the  chair.  When  this  notion  occurred  to  me,  I  sat  dazed  with  an 
indescribable  horror,  staring  stupidly  at  the  chair,  which  did  not 
move.  In  an  access  of  frenzied  terror,  I  hurled  the  book  I  was 
reading  at  the  chair.  Did  it  strike  the  seat,  or  did  it  glance  away 
a  few  inches  from  the  edge  and  fall  on  the  hearth-rug  ?  The  next 
instant  the  seat  of  the  chair  rose  up  audibly  to  its  normal  level, 
and  the  antimacassar  fell  out  into  its  usual  folds,  still  preserving, 
however,  the  traces  of  its  previous  wrinkles.  I  started  up,  and 
rushing  to  the  chair,  began  to  prod  it.  I  could  discover  nothing 
unusual  in  its  condition.  As  I  was  doing  so  I  felt  a  hand,  beyond 
all  doubt,  laid  steadily  on  my  shoulder.  I  faced  round  and  saw 
nothing.  '  Who  are  you  ?  '  I  shouted.  '  What  do  you  want  ?  ' 
15ut  no  answer  came.  I  was  alone. 

I  sat  cogitating  till  one  o'clock,  and  then  I  went  to  bed.  Just 
as  I  was  getting  into  bed  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  I  might 
be  annoyed  in  the  dark,  and  though  I  had  not  yet  seen  anything, 
the  prospect  seemed  rather  awful,  and  with  a  slightly  trembling 
hand  I  lighted  a  night-light.  When  I  had  done  so,  and  got  into 
bed,  I  was  rather  disposed  to  be  ashamed  of  myself,  and  thought 
I  would  put  it  out,  but,  partly  no  doubt  from  a  disinclination  to 
get  out  of  bed,  I  determined  that  in  any  case  it  would  do  no  harm, 
jind  that  I  would  leave  it  as  it  was.  It  occurred  to  me  what  an 
odd  thing  it  is  that  one  feels  safer  in  bed  than  anywhere  else, 
whereas  in  fact  one  is  never  in  a  more  defenceless  situation.  Then 
1  went  to  sleep. 

I  do  not  know  what  time  I  woke.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
air  was  blowing  in  upon  my  chest  where  the  bedclothes  should 
have  covered  me  up,  And — yes,  certainly  there  was  an  odd  de- 
pression in  my  pillow,  close  in  front  of  my  face,  as  if  some  heavy 
weight  were  pressing  it  down.  I  put  up  my  hand  to  investigate. 
[  touched  something  on  the  pillow.  I  caught  hold  of  it,  and 
turned  cold  with  terror.  For  I  held  tightly  in  my  hand,  another 
hand,  neither  cold  nor  warm,  but  large  and  solid.  My  light  was 
still  burning,  and  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen.  The  hand  was 
suddenly  jerked  away  from  me.  I  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  rushed 
bo  the  fireplace  with  a  despairing  feeling  that  someone  followed 
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close  behind  me.  I  seized  the  poker,  turned  round,  and  struck 
wildly  at  the  air.  Whether  I  hit  anything  or  not  I  do  not  know. 
I  remember  only  that  as  I  was  recovering  myself  from  a  frantic 
lunge  at  nothing,  I  received  a  sharp  and  stunning  blow  on  the 
back  of  my  head.  When  I  came  to  myself  it  was  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  I  was  lying  on  the  floor  where  I  had  fallen.  The  night- 
light  was  out,  and  the  morning  sunlight  was  streaming  in  at  my 
window.  There  was  a  very  large  and  painful  bruise  where  I  had 
been  struck. 


CHAPTEB,  III. 

I  FELT  that  this  was  getting  beyond  a  joke.  It  was  all  very 
well  to  frighten  me,  but  when  my  ghostly  enemy  took  to  knocking 
me  down  like  a  ninepin,  I  was  not  going  to  keep  it  to  myself  any 
longer.  I  had  no  intention  of  surrendering,  for  the  blood  of  the 
Maseys  was  up,  and  the  fact  that  each  of  my  ancestors  since  the 
house  was  built  had  sooner  or  later  evacuated  the  premises  made 
me  all  the  more  determined  not  to  be  driven  away  without  making 
some  further  resistance.  So  I  unbosomed  to  my  sister  Ellen  the 
whole  of  my  experience  in  the  matter.  She  was  decidedly  scep- 
tical about  the  ghost,  if  ghost  it  could  be  called,  and  suggested 
that  I  was  not  well.  I  vowed  that  I  was  as  well  as  any  man  with 
a  great  hole  in  the  back  of  his  head  could  be,  and  she  consented 
to  the  arrangement  that  I  proposed — that  she  should  sit  up  for 
a  night  or  two  in  the  drawing-room,  while  I  was  in  my  study, 
with  the  door  open  between  us,  and  that  if  any  remarkable  inci- 
dent occurred,  I  should  call  her  in.  In  order  not  to  be  wholly 
without  male  assistance  in  case  I  should  be  attacked,  I  invited 
a  college  friend  of  mine  named  Prescott,  a  strong,  sensible,  and 
energetic  young  doctor  who  lived  near  us,  to  keep  my  sister  com- 
pany in  the  drawing-room.  He,  when  he  heard  my  story,  was,  as 
befitted  a  scientific  young  professional  man,  exceedingly  facetious 
at  my  expense,  but  he  willingly  consented  to  share  our  watch,  and 
to  sleep  in  the  house.  That  evening  I  sat  up  as  usual  in  my 
study,  while  Prescott  and  Ellen  beguiled  the  hours  in  the  draw- 
ing-room with  light  literature,  until  about  half-past  two,  when, 
nothing  having  occurred,  we  settled  to  go  to  bed,  and  separated ; 
Prescott  divided  between  high  spirits  at  the  temporary  triumph 
of  incredulity,  and  a  tinge  of  disappointment  at  the  non-occur- 
rence of  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  row,  and  Ellen  rather  indignant 
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with  me  for  having  kept  her  up  so  long  to  no  purpose.  After 
the  stormy  experiences  of  the  two  preceding  nights  I  thoroughly 
enjoyed  an  unbroken  sleep. 

I  prevailed  upon  my  sister  and  my  friend  to  give  the  ghost 
one  more  chance,  and  the  next  evening  saw  us  again  comfortably 
established  in  the  two  rooms,  separated  only  by  the  curtain  which 
hung  over  the  door  of  communication. 

It  may  have  been  eleven  o'clock  when  I  heard  a  board  creak 
j  ist  behind  my  chair.  Uttering  a  shout,  I  sprang  up,  and  dashed 
at  the  spot  from  which  the  noise  had  come.  I  came  into  heavy 
contact  with  what  felt  like  a  gigantic  human  figure.  Prescott 
and  Ellen  hurried  into  the  room  and  beheld  me  wildly  grappling, 
apparently  with  nothing  at  all.  '  By  Jove  ! '  said  Prescott,  '  he  has 
got  them.'  '  Them '  I  believe  meant  some  kind  of  hallucinations 
upon  which  Prescott  professed  to  be  an  authority,  but  I  was  strug- 
gling furiously  with  my  unseen  antagonist,  and  had  no  breath  for 
explanations. 

6  Seize  him  !  seize  him ! '  I  cried. 

At  that  moment  my  prey  burst  from  me,  hurling  me  with 
prodigious  violence  across  the  room. 

Prescott  rushed  forward,  and  as  he  did  so  was  tripped  up  by 
what  he  afterwards  described  as  a  heavy  kick  from  an  unseen  foot, 
and  sent  sprawling  on  the  floor.  Fortunately  I  was  prostrate  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  could  not  be  suspected  of  having 
Lad  a  hand,  or  a  foot,  in  this  outrage- 
As  we  struggled  to  our  feet,  while  Ellen  stared  wildly  about, 
we  all  heard  two  or  three  hurried  steps,  as  of  a  man  running ; 
there  was  a  tremendous  crash,  and  all  was  still.  But  the  curtains 
1  ad  swung  violently  back  into  the  window,  and  the  window  itself, 
I  late-glass,  frame,  and  all,  was  burst  clean  away  outwards. 

Prescott  was  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  the  sensible  and  strong- 
minded  Ellen  was  actually  crying,  which  impressed  me  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  scene. 

'  Let  us  leave  this  horrible  house,'  she  said ;  4  something  worse 
will  happen  if  we  stay.' 

But  I  was  filled  with  an  unreasonable  kind  of  courage  at  having, 
c  s  it  seemed,  put  our  inexplicable  visitor  to  flight ;  and  I  was  be- 
e  ides  conscious  of  a  certain  degree  of  pride  in  the  assurance  that 
Prescott  had  been  converted,  and  would  hardly  talk  again  about 
my  having  'got  them.' 

4  We  can't  go  to-night,'  I  said,  '  and  as  our  gentleman  seems 
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to  have  taken  himself  off  for  the  present,  we  had  better  consider 
what's  to  be  done  next.  I  am  sure  Prescott  wants  to  stay  and 
investigate  the  phenomenon.' 

We  shut  the  shutters  over  the  wreck  of  the  window,  and  sat 
talking  over  the  event  until  late  at  night.  By  degrees  I  contrived 
to  infuse  into  my  companions  some  of  my  courage,  and  at  last, 
no  further  disturbance  having  taken  place,  we  all  went  to  bed 
in  pretty  good  spirits.  I  placed  a  loaded  double-barrelled  pistol 
on  the  table  by  my  bedside,  thinking  that  if  a  ghost  could  be 
struggled  with,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  be  shot,  and  Prescott  placed 
within  reach  a  large  bowie-knife,  which  he  had  brought  back  from 
America,  and  had  long  been  wishing  for  an  opportunity  to  make 
use  of. 

When  I  woke  I  thought  my  last  hour  had  come.  My  throat 
was  tightly  grasped  by  two  extremely  strong  hands.  A  crushing 
weight  was  on  my  chest.  I  tried  to  shout,  but  could  not.  I  was 
rapidly  being  strangled.  And  as  I  lay  writhing,  my  eyes,  forced 
half  out  of  their  sockets,  glared  through  the  light  of  the  night-light 
at  the  opposite  wall,  which  looked  precisely  as  usual,  except  that, 
as  the  squeezing  of  my  throat  grew  more  and  more  intolerable,  my 
view  of  the  room  slowly  darkened.  But  of  the  horrible  and  only 
too  palpable  form  that  was  killing  me  I  could  see  no  trace.  In  un- 
availing despair  I  clutched  at  the  iron  wrists  that  held  me  down. 
In  another  moment  I  believe  I  should  have  become  unconscious. 
Then,  a  last  gleam  of  hope,  the  thought  of  my  pistol,  flashed 
through  my  mind.  I  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  as  I  lay  I  could 
just  reach  the  end  of  the  barrel.  I  drew  it  towards  me,  and  with 
an  expiring  effort  pushed  the  muzzle  of  it  close  against  what  I  took  to 
be  the  invisible  body  of  my  tormentor,  and  fired.  We  never  found 
the  bullet,  or  any  trace  of  it  afterwards.  Instantly  the  hands  re- 
laxed their  gripe  on  my  throat  a  little,  and  with  a  violent  effort  I 
wrenched  my  neck  away ;  then  a  heavy  body  fell  sideways  from 
my  bed  to  the  ground,  and  I  fell  too,  grappling  with  it.  At  that 
moment  Ellen  and  Prescott,  who  had  been  aroused  by  the  sound 
of  the  shot,  burst  into  the  room.  There  they  saw  me  struggling, 
partly  on  the  floor,  and  partly  kneeling  apparently  on  space.  They 
rushed  to  my  assistance.  Both  of  them  felt  the  thing,  both  of 
them  grappled  with  it.  The  struggles  of  our  enemy  became 
fainter.  Managing  to  get  one  hand  free  I  repossessed  myself  of 
the  pistol,  which  had  fallen  on  the  floor,  and  emptied  the  second 
barrel  into  what  I  judged  to  be  the  breast  of  the  spectre.  I  fired 
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straight  downwards,  apparently  at  the  floor,  but  of  that  bullet  we 
saw  no  more  than  of  the  other.  Meanwhile  Prescott  stabbed 
furiously  with  the  bowie-knife,  and  each  time  he  dashed  the  blade 
down  its  progress  was  arrested  before  it  reached  the  carpet.  Then 
the  struggles  ceased,  and  nothing  was  heard  except  our  rapid 


panting.  \Ve  were  all  kneeling  on  and  holding  down  what  looked 
like  space,  and  felt  like  the  form  of  a  tall  and  athletic  man. 

4  We've  done  for  it,  whatever  it  is,'  said  I  hoarsely. 

Prescott  burst  into  a  foolish  giggle.  '  By  Jove  ! '  he  said,  'we'll 
make  a  cast  of  it  and  see  what  it's  like.' 

As  he  spoke  the  form  of  our  victim  was  agitated  by  a  desperate 
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convulsion,  which  shook  us  all  off.  Before  we  could  seize  it  again 
a  deep  groan  burst  from  the  place  where  we  had  held  it,  and  the 
word  '  Lettice ! '  rang  through  the  room  in  a  tone  of  sepulchral 
melancholy.  Then  there  was  silence. 

I  threw  myself  on  the  floor — not,  as  I  had  intended,  on  the  pros- 
trate figure.    We  searched  the  room,  and  then  the  house,  but  we 
could  find  absolutely  nothing.   Nor  from  that  day  to  this  has  any- 
one, to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  seen,  heard,  or  felt  anything 
whatever  of  this  ghastly  being. 

After  much  consideration  we  determined  to  keep  the  adventure 
to  ourselves,  for  a  time  at  any  rate.  Indeed,  it  was  only  last  sum- 
mer, when  we  had  lived  in  the  house  for  a  good  number  of  years 
without  any  kind  of  ghostly  interruption,  that  I  described  the 
circumstances  herein  narrated  to  my  wife.  She  doesn't  believe 
them,  and  I  am  sorry  I  told  her. 

Was  it  the  ghost  of  Konald  Masey  ?  Did  it  voluntarily  depart 
and  leave  us  alone  because  it  considered  that  the  annoyances  it 
had  inflicted  upon  my  ancestors  and  me  were  sufficient,  and  that 
the  tale  of  its  vengeance  upon  our  house,  for  the  wrongs,  what- 
ever they  were,  inflicted  upon  Ronald  in  his  lifetime  by  Andrew 
and  Lettice,  was  complete  ?  Or  did  we  actually  kill  it  ?  Perhaps 
we  did.  He  was  a  poor  weak  creature  when  he  was  alive. 

EDWARD  MASEY. 

I 1  WELHAM  SQUARE, 

1885. 
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THE  last  two  or  three  years  have  witnessed  a  '  great  revival '  in 
photography.  Modifications  have  been  introduced  which  have 
rendered  this  truly  fascinating  art-science  both  cleaner,  easier, 
and  more  certain,  while  they  have  further  rendered  possible  the 
securing  of  effects  previously  undreamt  of.  The  result  has  been 
that  thousands  of  amateurs,  of  both  sexes,  have  become  practical 
photographers,  a  fresh  interest  in  the  subject  has  been  awakened 
in  the  general  public,  while  to  many  branches  of  science  and  of 
arc  material  aid  has  been  afforded. 

Photography  is  the  child  of  Optics  and  Chemistry.  As  these 
parent  sciences  only  attained  their  full  development  within  the 
present  century,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  photographic  art  was 
unknown  to  our  forefathers.  And  yet  there  were  some  facts 
known  even  to  the  ancients  which,  if  they  had  been  followed  up, 
would  have  led  to  the  early  discovery  of  the  wondrous  powers  of 
the  sunbeams ;  a  glass  lens  has  been  found  among  the  relics  of 
Nineveh,  and  Pliny  (100  B.C.)  records  that  yellow  wax  is  bleached 
b}  exposure  to  sunlight.  Even  the  action  of  the  solar  rays  upon 
the  human  skin,  reddening  and  tanning  it,  might  have  given  a 
useful  hint. 

Approaching  the  subject  from  the  side  belonging  to  optics,  we 
find  the  Italian  philosopher  Porta  inventing  the  dark  chamber,  or 
camera  obscura,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Crowds  flocked  to  his  house  to  see  inverted  pictures  of  the 
surrounding  country,  glowing  in  all  the  colours  of  Nature,  and 
depicted  with  a  truth  which  no  painter  could  equal,  displayed 
upon  a  white  screen  within  a  room,  the  light  being  allowed  to 
eriter  only  through  a  small  hole  in  a  shutter.  Porta  soon  improved 
this  contrivance  by  placing  a  lens  in  the  hole,  and  by  causing  the 
rays  of  light  to  be  reflected  through- the  lens  from  a  mirror,  so 
that  objects  were  seen  in  their  natural  or  erect  position. 

The  *  camera '  of  the  photographer  is  nothing  but  Porta's 
chamber  on  a  small  scale,  consisting  of  a  *  dark  box,'  provided  in 
front  with  a  lens,  which  receives  and  concentrates  the  light  upon 
a  movable  ground-glass  screen  at  the  back  of  the  box.  Upon  this 
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most  important  piece  of  apparatus  all  the  skill  of  the  optician 
and  the  cabinet-maker  has  been  lavished,  until  a  first-class  modern 
photographic  camera  by  Hare  or  Meagher,  fitted  with  a  battery 
of  lenses  from  Koss's  or  Dallmeyer's,  is  nothing  less  than  a  work 
of  art,  and  is  correspondingly  expensive. 

For  a  long  period  the  optician  was  in  advance  of  the  chemist. 
The  beautiful  images  of  the  camera  were  used  by  artists  for 
sketching — in  this  way  Canaletto  prepared  the  outlines  of  his 
celebrated  Venetian  sketches — and,  as  they  were  gazed  upon,  the 
desire  grew  to  fix  these  natural  drawings  and  retain  them  per- 
manently in  all  their  beauty.  But  chemistry  was  still  in  its 
infancy,  and  almost  the  only  chemical  observation  useful  in  photo- 
graphy made  before  the  eighteenth  century  was  due  to  Fabricius, 
the  alchemist  (1556),  who  noted  that  'horn-silver'  blackened 
when  exposed  to  light.  We  now  know  horn-silver  to  be  a 
compound  of  silver  and  chlorine,  and  we  shall  see  that  compounds 
of  silver  with  the  gaseous  elements  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 
have  been  and  are  the  main  agents  by  which  '  sun-pictures  '  can 
be  obtained. 

The  claim  of  J.  H.  Schulze  to  be  called  the  '  discoverer  of 
photography  '  rests  on  the  fact  that  in  1727  he  obtained  copies  of 
writing  by  placing  the  letters  to  be  copied  upon  a  white  surface  of 
chalk  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  exposing  the  whole  to  sun- 
light. The  translucent  paper  permitted  the  light  to  pass  through 
and  blacken  the  silver  nitrate ;  but  the  ink  forming  the  written 
characters  protected  the  surface  beneath  them,  so  that  the 
writing  was  reproduced  in  white  upon  a  black  ground. 

In  1802  Thomas  Wedgwood  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy  performed 
similar  experiments,  obtaining  copies  of  paintings-on -glass  upon 
paper  rendered  sensitive  to  light  by  being  soaked  in  silver  nitrate. 
White  leather  they  found  to  answer  better  than  paper,  though 
why  it  did  so  they  did  not  discover.  These  eminent  investigators 
recognised  the  possibility  of  securing  in  this  manner  the  pictures 
formed  in  the  camera;  but,  although  they  allowed  the  light  passing 
through  the  lens  to  fall  upon  their  prepared  paper  for  a  period  of 
several  hours,  no  effect  was  visible.  With  the  more  concentrated 
light  of  the  solar  microscope,  however,  distinct  outlines  of  objects 
were  obtained.  But  here  another  difficulty  arose.  When  the 
sensitised  paper  or  leather  was  removed  from  the  instrument  it 
could  not  be  examined  by  daylight,  for,  under  the  influence  of  the 
sun's  rays,  the  entire  surface  quickly  blackened  and  the  image 
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was  obliterated.  To  secure  permanent  results  it  was  necessary 
to  remove  that  portion  of  the  silver  nitrate  which  had  not  been 
alfected  by  the  light,  and  no  method  of  doing  this  without  also 
injuring  the  picture  was  then  known.  Where  Wedgwood  and 
Davy  had  failed  few  men  could  hope  to  succeed,  and  this  may 
have  been  the  reason  why  other  experimenters  did  not  for  many 
years  attack  the  problem.  And  yet  Sir  John  Herschel  in  1819  dis- 
covered and  published  the  fact  that  hyposulphite  of  soda  has  the 
power  of  dissolving  many  of  the  salts  of  silver.  Here,  then,  was  the 
required  agent,  but  no  one  seems  to  have  thought,  either  at  that 
time  or  for  many  years  after,  of  applying  it  to  photographic  uses. 

But  at  last  the  hour  arrived,  and  the  man — or  rather  the  men, 
for  there  is  no  single  individual  who  can  claim  the  entire  credit 
of  subduing  the  sunbeams. 

Joseph  Nicephore  Niepce,  of  Chalons,  a  most  indefatigable 
worker,  began  to  study  the  action  of  light  upon  material  substances 
in  1814.  In  1827  he  visited  England,  and  by  that  time  had 
succeeded  in  taking  pictures  in  the  camera,  employing  metal 
plates  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  asphalt.  He  had  discovered 
that  this  substance — which  is  naturally  dissolved  by  oil  of  lavender 
— became  insoluble  in  that  liquid  after  exposure  to  light.  Thus, 
on  removing  an  exposed  plate  from  the  camera  and  treating  it 
with  the  essential  oil,  the  asphalt  was  dissolved  away  according 
to  the  distribution  of  the  light  by  which  the  camera-picture  was 
formed,  and  the  shadows  and  dark  parts  of  the  objects  forming 
the  picture  were  then  represented  by  bare  lines  on  the  metal 
plate  beneath.  Niepce  even  succeeded  in  making  such  plates 
available  for  printing  purposes  by  treating  the  surface  with  nitric 
acid,  which  acted  upon  and  eroded  those  portions  of  the  metal 
exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  asphalt  in  the  manner  described 
above — a  process  which  was  the  foundation  of  heliography. 

But  the  necessary  time  of  exposure  to  the  action  of  light  in 
the  camera  was  so  long — about  ten  hours — that  this  method  was 
not  a  practical  success,  for  in  that  period  the  shadows  of  objects 
had  shifted  from  one  side  of  the  bodies  depicted  to  the  other,  and 
s<  >  all  the  contrast  of  light  and  shade  was  lost. 

Niepce  saw  clearly  that  it  would  be  necessary  either  to  use 
a  substance  more  easily  acted  upon  by  light,  or  in  some  way  to 
accelerate  the  influence  of  the  rays ;  but,  although  he  continued 
his  investigations,  he  died  in  the  year  1833  without  having  achieved 
any  further  success. 
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A  few  years  before  Niepce's  death  he  entered  into  a  kind  of 
partnership  with  another  Frenchman,  a  well-known  Parisian  scene- 
painter  named  Daguerre,  who  had  also  long  been  endeavouring  to 
secure  impressions  of  the  views  produced  in  the  camera  obscura, 
an  instrument  which  had  rendered  him  good  service  in  his  pro- 
fession. At  last  Daguerre  hit  upon  the  idea  of  receiving  the 
picture  upon  a  surface  of  iodide  of  silver,  a  substance  which  he 
obtained  by  exposing  a  polished  silver  plate  to  the  fumes  of  iodine, 
and  he  was  doubtless  greatly  pleased  when,  after  an  exposure  in 
the  camera  for  two  or  three  hours,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  more 
or  less  distinct  outlines  of  the  objects  in  front  of  his  lens. 

But  the  fates  were  kinder  to  Daguerre  than  to  Niepce,  and  a 
fortunate  accident,  if  accident  it  can  be  called,  revealed  to  him  one 
of  the  corner-stones  of  photography.  One  day  he  removed  from  the 
camera  a  prepared  plate  which,  owing  to  the  dulness  of  the  light, 
showed  no  sign  of  a  picture.  He  placed  this  blank  plate  in  a  cup- 
board containing  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  chemicals,  and  left  it 
there  for  the  night.  On  taking  out  the  plate  next  morning  in  order 
to  prepare  it  for  use  a  second  time,  Daguerre  was  greatly  astonished 
to  see  a  perfect  picture  upon  its  iodised  surface.  Another  plate  was 
quickly  erposed  for  a  short  period  within  the  camera,  and  was  then 
placed  in  the  magic  cupboard,  and  again  the  picture  of  the  landscape 
towards  which  the  lens  had  been  directed  was  beautifully  brought 
out.  In  order  to  discover  to  which  of  the  chemicals  in  the  cupboard 
this  marvellous  development  of  the  picture  was  due,  Daguerre 
removed  bottle  after  bottle,  placing  a  freshly  exposed  silver  plate 
within  its  recesses  each  time.  At  last  the  bottles  were  all  gone,  and 
still  the  same  wonderful  effect  of  bringing  out  the  previously  in- 
visible picture  was  produced !  For  a  moment  the  bewildered  artist 
was  inclined  to  think  the  place  enchanted,  when  a  more  diligent 
search  brought  to  light  a  dish  of  mercury,  to  whose  fumes  the  de- 
velopment of  the  picture  was  due.  The  delighted  Daguerre  quickly 
confirmed  this  fortunate  discovery  by  placing  his  exposed  plates 
over  a  dish  of  warm  mercury,  when  the  vapour  of  the  mercury 
settled  most  where  the  light  had  acted  most,  thus  bringing  out 
the  lights  and  shades  of  the  picture. 

It  now  became  clear  that  a  faint  impression  produced  by  light 
upon  a  sensitive  plate — a  picture  so  weak  as  to  be  quite  invisible 
to  the  eye — could  be  subsequently  strengthened  or  *  developed,' 
and  this  plan  has  ever  since  been  pursued  by  photographers. 

Daguerre '  fixed '  his  pictures  by  washing  them  in  a  solution  of 
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common  salt,  by  which  most  of  the  iodide  of  silver  unacted  upon  by 
light  was  dissolved  and  washed  away.  But  when  Herschel,  in  1839, 
again  brought  forward  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  for  this  purpose, 
its  superior  action  was  at  once  recognised,  and  it  has  ever  since  been 
used  by  photographers  to  ensure  the  permanency  of  their  pictures. 

Perfect  as  daguerreotypes  were  in  detail  and  perspective,  yet, 
owing  to  the  general  reflection  of  light  from  the  mirror-like  surface 
of  the  polished  metal,  the  picture  was  only  seen  distinctly  when 
viewed  at  a  certain  angle ;  moreover  it  was  of  so  delicate  a  nature 
that  a  slight  rub  was  sufficient  to  destroy  it. 

In  January  1839  Daguerre  showed  his  results  to  the  great 
physicist  Arago,  and  in  confidence  explained  the  method  by 
which  they  were  produced.  With  great  eloquence  Arago  laid 
the  discovery  before  the  Academy,  and  obtained  from  the  Govern- 
ment a  pension  of  240Z.  a  year  for  Daguerre,  and  of  160Z.  for 
Isidore,  the  son  of  Niepce,  on  the  condition  that  they  presented 
their  discovery  to  the  world.  Notwithstanding  this,  Daguerre 
took  out  a  patent  in  one  country — Great  Britain. 

Many  of  the  early  daguerreotypes  still  in  existence  show  that 
fine  results  were  produced  from  landscapes,  statuary,  &c.;  but  for 
portraits  it  was  at  first  necessary  to  sit  for  twenty  minutes  or  more 
in  bright  sunshine,  with  the  result  that  a  peculiar  agony  is  visible 
upon  the  lineaments  depicted.  But  improvements  quickly  followed. 
In  1840  Goddard  sensitised  the  silver  plates  with  bromine  instead 
of  iodine,  and  as  bromide  of  silver  is  far  more  sensitive  to  light 
than  iodide  of  silver,  the  necessary  time  of  exposure  in  the  camera 
was  reduced,  in  a  good  light,  to  less  than  one  minute.  In  the 
same  year  Claudet  used  a  combination  of  chlorine  and  iodine  for  a 
like  purpose  and  with  good  results.  As  iodine  was  only  discovered 
in  1811,  and  bromine  in  1826,  we  see  that  success  in  photography 
was  hardly  possible  before  the  present  century. 

For  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years — from  1839  to  1851 — the 
daguerreotype  process  held  the  lead,  for  portraiture  at  all  events, 
it^  pre-eminence  being  due  in  part  to  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the 
results  obtained,  and  in  part  to  the  great  flourish  of  trumpets  with 
which  it  was  introduced. 

While  France  had  thus  been  taking  the  lead,  at  least  in  the 
public  eye,  in  matters  photographic,  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Fox 
T;ilbot,  had  been  quietly  working  out  a  process  which  promised 
still  greater  usefulness.  In  his  *  Pencil  of  Nature,'  published  in 
1844 — the  first  book  illustrated  by  photographs — Talbot  tells  us 
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that  the  idea  of  fixing  the  pictures  of  the  camera  first  struck  him 
in  1833,  while  using  that  instrument  for  sketching  near  Lake 
Como.  In  January  1839  he  announced  his  discovery  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  London,  and  showed  the  4  paper  pictures '  which  he 
had  obtained.  Talbot's  method  was  to  impregnate  paper  with 
chloride  of  silver,  and  then  to  expose  this  paper  in  the  camera. 
The  portions  of  the  landscape  which  reflected  most  light,  the 
6  high-lights '  of  the  painter,  generally  objects  of  a  white  colour, 
were  represented  by  black  patches  on  the  paper,  while  the  shadows 
of  trees,  houses,  &c.,  from  which  little  light  came,  remained  white 
in  the  image.  The  picture  was  in  fact  a  reversed  one,  or,  as 
Herschel  termed  it,  a  negative.  But  there  was  a  great  advantage 
in  this.  By  soaking  the  exposed  and  fixed  paper  in  hot  wax  it 
was  rendered  transparent,  and  being  then  laid  upon  another  piece 
of  sensitive  paper  and  exposed  to  the  open  sunlight,  the  rays 
passed  through  the  upper  sheet  and  imprinted  a  true  or  positive 
picture  upon  the  paper  beneath.  In  this  way  any  number  of 
copies  could  be  obtained  from  a  single  negative.  In  1841  Talbot 
improved  his  process  by  using  iodide  instead  of  chloride  of  silver, 
and  he  patented  it  under  the  name  of  '  Calotype.'  Its  chief  draw- 
back lay  in  the  fact  that  the  fibre  of  the  paper  was  more  or  less 
visible  in  the  pictures  produced. 

The  necessary  time  of  exposure  in  the  camera  to  produce  any 
visible  picture  upon  Talbot's  paper  was  very  long  indeed — usually 
exceeding  an  hour.  But  here  the  Eev.  J.  B.  Eeade  stepped  in 
with  a  discovery  which  reduced  the  time  to  less  than  a  minute. 
We  have  seen  that  Wedgwood  noticed  that  pictures  were  impressed 
more  rapidly  when  leather  was  used  as  a  support  for  the  silver  salts. 
Reade  found  this  to  be  owing  to  the  solution  of  nut-galls  with 
which  the  leather  had  been  tanned,  and  so  he  finally  secured  in 
what  may  be  called  the  essence  of  the  galls — gallic  acid — a  sub- 
stance capable  of  developing  the  latent  image — invisible  to  our 
eyes— which  was  formed  upon  sensitised  paper  after  even  a  very 
short  exposure  to  light  within  the  camera.  The  gallic  acid,  in 
fact,  played  the  part  of  the  mercury  in  the  daguerreotype  pro- 
cess. It  was  afterwards  found  that  pyrogallic  acid — obtained  by 
heating  gallic  acid — acted  even  more  powerfully,  and  this  ( pyro,' 
as  it  is  familiarly  termed,  has  ever  since  been  largely  used  for  the 
purpose  of  development.  Although  now  in  possession  of  the  two 
processes  of  4  daguerreotype '  and  '  calotype,'  the  photographic 
world  was  far  from  content.  The  silver  plates  of  Daguerre 
needed  endless  and  tremendous  cleaning  and  polishing,  notwith- 
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standing  which  blotches  and  spots  would  occur  to  mar  the  fair 
face  of  the  picture ;  while  in  Talbot's  calotype  process  the  image 
of  the  fibres  forming  the  paper  was  superadded  to  the  image  pro- 
duced by  the  lens ;  moreover  there  was  some  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  paper  perfectly  flat  during  the  time  of  exposure. 

As  a  remedy,  Herschel  suggested  the  use  of  glass  plates  as  a 
support  for  the  silver  salts  ;  but  it  was  not  till  Niepce  de  St.  Victor 
(nephew  of  the  great  Nicephore)  coated  the  glass  with  white  of 
egg  (albumen)  that  the  new  support  was  in  any  sense  a  success. 
For  the  glass  alone  had  no  power  of  absorption  or  affinity  for  the 
sensitive  salts  of  silver  with  which  it  was  covered,  although  its 
rigidity  and  transparency  were  of  the  highest  value.  The  use  of 
albumen  was,  however,  found  to  increase  the  time  required  to  take 
the  picture,  and  so  it  did  not  come  into  general  use. 

The  year  1847  saw  the  discovery  by  Schonbein  of  a  new  com- 
pound which  was  to  prove  of  the  greatest  service  in  photography. 
By  acting  upon  cotton  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric 
acids  a  substance  now  known  as  gun-cotton  was  produced,  whose 
explosive  powers  were  very  remarkable ;  the  addition  of  a  little 
water,  however,  to  the  acids  employed  greatly  reduced  this  dan- 
gerous property  of  the  gun-cotton.  Shortly  afterwards  another  in- 
vestigator, named  Maynard,  discovered  that  gun-cotton  was  soluble 
in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol.  Other  workers  soon  applied 
the  new  material  to  the  processes  of  photography ;  but  although  a 
Frenchman — M.  Legray — appears  to  have  had  priority  as  to  the 
actual  use  of  collodion  in  photography,  yet  the  first  perfect  collo- 
dion process  emanated  from,  and  was  presented  for  the  free  use  of 
all,  by  Frederick  Scott  Archer,  a  London  sculptor  and  photographer, 
in  1851. 

Archer  dissolved  an  iodide  in  his  collodion,  and  then  poured  a 
small  quantity  of  the  liquid  upon  a  clean  glass  plate.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  collodion  had  '  set '  to  a  jelly-like  consistency,  forming 
a  clear,  structureless  film  attached  to  the  glass.  In  this  state  the 
plate  was  plunged  into  a  <  bath '  or  dish  containing  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  Immediately  a  chemical  change  took  place,  and 
iodide  of  silver  was  formed  within  the  pores  of  the  collodion.  The 
glass  plate,  now  sensitised,  was  carried  to  the  camera  in  a  shallow 
box  or  '  dark  slide,'  was  exposed  to  the  light  passing  through  the 
lens,  and  the  latent  picture  so  obtained  was  subsequently  developed 
by  pouring  over  it  a  weak  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid.  The  picture 
was  then  fixed,  washed,  and  dried ;  and  from  the  '  negative '  so 
produced  hundreds  or  thousands  of  paper  prints  could  be  obtained. 
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By  a  slight  modification  in  the  process  a  '  positive '  picture  was 
produced  upon  the  glass.  Of  this  latter  description  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  itinerant  photographer,  whose  pictures  are  com- 
pleted in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes ;  although  the  glass  plates 
originally  employed  are  now  commonly  replaced  by  thin  sheets 
of  japanned  iron  called  '  ferrotypes.' 

But  it  may  be  asked,  seeing  that  the  surface  of  the  collodion 
is  sensitive  to  light  from  the  moment  that  the  iodide  of  silver  is 
formed  in  it,  how  does  the  photographer  manage  to  see  what  he  is 
about  ?  If  he  admit  light  to  the  room  in  which  he  is  working 
will  it  not  darken  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate,  and  render  any 
picture  indistinguishable  ?  At  this  point  a  fact  first  noticed  by 
Scheele,  the  Swedish  chemist,  in  1777,  must  be  mentioned.  He 
found  that  the  principal  power  of  darkening  the  salts  of  silver 
belonged  to  the  blue  and  violet  light ;  the  red  and  yellow  rays 
produced  hardly  any  change.  For  this  reason  the  windows  of  the 
photographer's  '  dark  room  '  are  glazed  with  ruby  glass  ;  or,  if  he 
uses  a  lamp,  it  is  surrounded  with  some  material  of  a  red  or  yellow 
colour.  Thus  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  speak  of  a  '  red 
room '  than  of  a  '  dark  room,5  for  by  red  light  all  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  photography  can  be  conducted  with  perfect  success. 

How  shall  we  explain  the  production  of  a  picture  upon  the 
surface  of  a  collodion  plate  impregnated  with  iodide  of  silver? 
The  silver  salt  exists  in  a  very  finely  divided  state  in  and  upon  the 
collodion,  and  the  energy  of  the  waves  of  light — more  especially 
those  of  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum,  which  follow  one  another 
with  the  greatest  rapidity — is  sufficient  to  decompose  the  iodide 
of  silver,  separating  it  into  metallic  silver,  of  which  the  latent 
image  is  composed,  and  iodine,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  other 
substances  present.  But,  unless  the  exposure  to  light  be  very 
prolonged,  the  image,  although  it  is  there,  is  not  visible ;  for  the 
reason  that,  as  only  a  very  few  of  the  molecules  of  silver  iodide  are 
decomposed  by  the  light,  the  black  particles  of  silver  are  so  few 
as  to  be  lost  in  the  surrounding  whiteness.  But  the  developing 
liquid  which  is  subsequently  poured  upon  the  plate  continues  the 
action  which  the  waves  of  light  began,  and  so  a  picture  of  metallic 
silver  of  sufficient  density  to  be  clearly  visible  is  built  up  on  the 
foundation  furnished  by  the  original,  latent,  or  invisible  image. 

The  collodion,  or  wet-plate  process  as  it  is  often  termed,  soon 
displaced  both  daguerreotype  and  calotype,  and  reigned  supreme 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
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What  may  be  called  the  general  popularisation  of  photography 
took  place  in  1858,  when  Disderi,  the  court  photographer  to 
Napoleon  III.,  introduced  the  carte-de-visite  portrait,  now  almost 
supplanted  by  the  larger  size,  known  as  cabinet. 

The  chief  drawback  of  the  collodion  process  was  the  necessity 
for  using  the  plates  while  freshly  prepared ;  the  delay  of  even  a 
fe\*  minutes  between  the  removal  of  the  plate  from  the  4  bath,'  its 
exposure  in  the  camera,  and  its  subsequent  development,  being 
more  or  less  injurious.  Moreover,  the  coating  of  the  glass  with 
collodion,  and  the  preparation  and  care  of  the  bath  of  silver  nitrate 
in  which  it  had  to  be  immersed,  were  operations  demanding 
mechanical  skill  and  a  certain  amount  of  chemical  knowledge. 
To  obviate  this  necessity  collodion  dry-plates  were  introduced, 
which  would  keep  for  a  few  weeks ;  but  the  drying  process  greatly 
reduced  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates,  rendering  a  longer  expo- 
sure necessary  to  produce  a  good  picture  ;  hence  these  collodion 
dry-plates  never  came  into  general  use. 

On  the  whole  the  use  of  collodion  yielded  such  satisfactory 
results  that  the  photographic  world  sank  into  a  kind  of  '  Sleepy 
Hollow,'  in  which  it  would  probably  have  remained  to  this  day  had 
it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  a  few '  amateurs,'  as  those  who  do  not 
obtain  their  living  by  taking  portraits  are  styled  by  those  who  do. 

In  1871  Dr.  K.  L.  Maddox  proposed  the  use  of  gelatine  as  a 
vehicle  to  contain  the  sensitive  preparation  of  silver.  He  found  that 
wl  en  silver  bromide  is  intimately  mixed  with  gelatine  the  milky- 
locking  fluid,  or '  emulsion,'  so  produced  may  be  poured  upon  glass 
and  allowed  to  dry ;  it  is  then  ready  for  use  at  any  future  time. 

Improvements  were  soon  made  in  the  gelatine  dry-plate  pro- 
cess, but  it  was  not  till  1878  that  the  wonderful  sensitiveness  to 
light  which  it  is  capable  of  producing  was  recognised  and  made 
us£  of.  In  that  year  another  '  amateur,'  Mr.  C.  Bennett,  prepared 
gelatine  plates  upon  which  he  secured  excellent  pictures  of  rapidly 
moving  objects,  and  from  that  moment  collodion  was  doomed. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  manufacture  of  '  dry  plates ' 
has  assumed  colossal  proportions,  many  thousands  of  dozens  being 
turned  out  weekly  during  the  summer  months  by  each  of  the  five 
or  six  large  firms  who  have  made  their  preparation  a  specialty. 
Almost  every  photographer,  amateur  or  professional,  purchases 
these  wonderfully  sensitive  plates,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  so- 
called  '  instantaneous '  pictures  secured  by  their  means  has  almost 
ceased  to  excite  our  wonder. 
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But  although  the  photographer  who  has  only  acquired  the  art 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  is  apt  to  look  upon  the  earlier 
processes  which  we  have  described  with  the  contempt  which 
springs  from  ignorance,  yet  it  is  certain  that  almost  all  the  sur- 
prising achievements  of  the  new  photography  have  been  equalled 
in  the  past.  The  principal  difference  is  that  the  work  is  now 
rendered  more  easy  and  more  certain.  We  glory  in  the  wonderful 
rapidity  of  our  dry  plates,  but  in  1851  Talbot  successfully  photo- 
graphed a  page  of  print  attached  to  a  revolving  wheel,  by  the  light 
of  the  electric  spark  from  a  Leyden  jar,  the  duration  of  such  a 
spark  being  less  than  the  twenty-thousandth  part  of  a  second. 

Breese  and  Blanchard  long  ago  secured  upon  *  wet '  plates 
those  surprising  effects  of  breaking  waves  and  fleeting  clouds 
which  we  are  apt  to  believe  have  only  recently  been  obtained.  In 
general  work,  to  take  a  few  examples  only,  the  genre  pictures  of 
Kejlander — whose  '  Ginx's  Baby '  enjoyed  unbounded  popularity 
— the  landscapes  of  Mudd,  England,  Bedford  and  Frith,  and  the 
portraits  of  Salomon,  Silvy  and  Claudet,  were  all  produced  by  Scott 
Archer's  collodion  process.  In  science  no  one  has  yet  excelled  the 
astronomical  photographs  of  Warren  de  la  Kue  and  Eutherford,  or 
done  better  work  than  that  of  Piazzi  Smyth  within  the  Pyramids. 

Moreover,  the  study  of  the  chemistry  of  photography  has 
enabled  us  to  work  with  less  light  than  was  formerly  necessary,  so 
that  the  average  time  now  required  to  produce  a  picture  is  not 
more  than  two  seconds  for  a  landscape,  or  four  seconds  for  a  por- 
trait. Thus  we  are  enabled  to  work  upon  more  days  in  the  year, 
and  for  more  hours  in  the  day.  The  main  result  of  the  new 
discoveries  and  inventions  in  photography  is  to  render  it  possible 
for  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  industry  to  produce 
good  and  even  excellent  pictures,  with  a  less  expenditure  of  time 
and  labour  than  was  formerly  the  case  ;  and  this  without  that 
soiling  of  the  fingers,  clothes  and  surroundings  which  had  pro- 
cured for  photography  the  name  of  the  '  black  art.' 

The  rapid  advance  in  popular  favour  which  photography  has 
made  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the  census  of  Great 
Britain  for  1841  does  not  record  the  art  as  an  '  occupation '  at  all ; 
even  in  1851  only  51  professionals  are  recorded;  while  the 
returns  for  1881  include  no  fewer  than  7,614  'photographers.'  In 
addition  there  is  quite  an  army  of  amateurs,  whose  ranks  receive 
accessions  daily ;  while  thirty-seven  societies  and  three  weekly 
periodicals  are  devoted  exclusively  to  photographic  subjects. 
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A   NOVEL. 

BY  DAVID   CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 

BOOK    III. 

HOW  JOHN   SMITH   AND   JOB   ROUND   GREW   TO   BE   ONE   AND 
THE  SAME   FOR   GENERAL  CONINGHAME. 

CHAPTER   I. 

*  HiLLO,  Clem,  lad,'  cried  Job  Kound.  '  I've  come  across  you  at 
last,  as  your  father  told  me  I  should  if  I  crossed  the  brook  and 
walked  this  side  towards  the  Beacon.  But  you're  a  good  step  from 
home,  lad.  You  look  tired.' 

'  I'm  not  tired,'  said  Clem,  <  but  I've  a  headache.'  He  was 
lying  at  full  length  on  the  grass  in  the  shadow  of  a  clump  of 
willows,  with  a  closed  book  near  at  hand.  Job  sat  down  beside 
him  and  laid  his  big  brown  hand  on  Clem's  forehead. 

*  Hot,'  he  said  sympathetically.     '  You've  walked  too  far.' 

*  Perhaps,'  answered  Clem,  listlessly.     The  giant  sat  plucking 
at  the  grass  with  both  hands  for  a  minute  or  two. 

*  And  the  book,  Clem  ?  '  he  asked  at  length ;   '  any  news  ?  ' 
Gem  looked  up  swiftly  and  laughed  without  merriment. 

4  The  final  blow,'  he  said,  '  was  landed  this  morning.  Here  it 
is  —the  blow.  Anybody  but  a  poet  might  have  said  the  bludgeon, 
but  poets  are  licensed  to  slaughter  language.  I  cut  it  out  of  the 
"  Times."  The  blow  landed — this  is  the  blow — I  cut  the  blow 
out  of  the  "  Times."  I  am  a  credit  to  my  own  pretensions.' 

' "  Mr.  Clement  Bache," '  read  Job  aloud,  *  "  a  new  minor  poet 
of  considerable  sweetness " ' 

'  That  is  the  blow,  Job,'  said  Clem.  '  Without  one  solitary 
exception  the  critics  are  certain — disgustingly  certain — that  I  am 
minor.  And  to  be  a  minor  poet  nowadays  is  to  be  such  a  very 
minor  poet  that  I  don't  care  about  the  distinction.' 

*  Doesn't  look  much  like  a  blow  to  me,'  Job  responded,  sur- 
veying the  cutting  with  his  head  on  one  side.     '"Considerable 
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sweetness.  Obvious  affection  for  nature.  Occasional  felicities  of 
expression  and  even  of  fancy." ' 

'  Isn't  that  a  blow  ? '  asked  Clem,  with  a  comic  smile.  4  Come 
now — "Even  of  fancy."  You  see,  Job,  after  the  mountain  has 
been  in  labour,  the  kindliest  commendations  the  mouse  can  deserve 
can  hardly  be  satisfactory  to  the  mountain.  If  people  came  and 

said,  "  This  is  a  poorish  sort  of  dragon "     No,  I  can't  get  at 

it,  by  simile  or  comparison.  You  see,  the  molehill  actually  was 
in  labour.  There  were  birth-throes,  I  do  positively  assure  you, 
which  seemed  to  presage  a  creature  of  enormous  proportions. 
There  were  times,  sir,  when  the  molehill  trembled  to  its  base. 
There  were  other  hours  when  the  peaceful  forest  flourished  on  its 
breast,  and  gave  shelter  to  forms  of  great  beauty ;  and  the  mole- 
hill rejoiced,  sir,  at  its  stalwart  centre,  and  said  within  itself, 
"  Lo  !  am  not  I  also  a  mountain  ?  "  Yet  the  forest  was  but  as 
the  mildew  which  groweth  upon  damp  places,  and  the  hoof  of  the 
wild  ass  hath  trodden  on  the  mountain,  and  the  mountain  is  no 
more.' 

*  You're  disappointed,  Clem  ?  '  asked  the  big  man,  kindly. 

6  Perhaps  not,  altogether.  But  I  am  disenchanted.  You  see, 
Job,  I've  always  lived  a  good  deal  alone — a  brooding  sort  of  life — 
and  all  my  own  thoughts  and  fancies  got  to  have  an  exaggerated 
sort  of  value.  My  geese  were  swans,  but  when  I  sent  them  up 
to  the  great  swan  exhibition  in  London  they  wouldn't  pass 
muster.' 

6  Come,  come,'  said  Job,  in  a  voice  of  remonstrance  :  { is  this 
so  bad  for  a  beginning  ? ' 

<  It  isn't  so  bad  for  an  ending  as  it  might  have  been,'  Clem 
answered ;  and  for  a  little  while  they  were  both  silent.  Job  picked 
up  the  book  which  lay  upon  the  grass,  and  fluttered  its  leaves, 
pausing  absently  to  read  a  line  or  two  here  and  there. 

6  Clem,'  said  Job,  suddenly,  dropping  the  book  and  laying  one 
of  his  great  hands  on  his  companion's  shoulder,  *  I'm  in  trouble — 
in  deepish  trouble,  rather — and  I  want  your  help.' 

Clem  rose  to  his  knees,  and  looked  anxiously  at  Job.  For  his 
part  Job  threw  himself  upon  the  grass  and  rested  his  cheek  upon 
his  hand,  turning  away  so  that  his  face  was  hidden. 

«  What  is  it  ?  '  asked  the  hunchback. 

4  Do  you  know  young  Whittaker  ? '  said  Job,  pulling  at  the 
grass  with  his  disengaged  hand.  '  I  know  you  do.  But  do  you 
know  much  about  him  ? J 
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*  Not  a  great  deal,    Clem  answered,  with  eyes  of  affection  and 
anxiety.     'Why?' 

c  Do  you  know  any  good  about  him  ?  ' 

4 1  don't  know  much  good  or  much  harm  about  him.  Since 
that  day  at  the  Strawberry  Gardens  I  have  heard  one  or  two 
things  not  altogether  to  his  credit.' 

*  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  that  was  to  his  credit  ?  '  Job 
demanded,  still  pulling  at  the  grass. 

«  Well,'  said  Clem,  slowly,  '  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  did  ;  but 
then,  the  things  that  are  to  a  man's  credit  are  not  the  things  that 
get  blown  about  much.  Why  do  you  ask  me  about  him  ?  ' 

'  You  see,  Clem,  lad,'  said  the  big  man,  speaking  slowly  and 
with  evident  reluctance,  '  I  have  led  a  queerish  life.  I  don't  quite 
remember  my  mother — I  never  had  a  sister — my  married  life 
lasted  only  a  year  or  two.  I'm  ignorant  about  women.  I  don't 
understand  how  they  feel  or  think.'  Clem  turned  suddenly  pale, 
and  his  glance  of  affection  and  anxiety  changed  to  one  of  fear  and 
pain.  He  lay  down  again  upon  the  grass,  with  his  chin  resting 
in  both  hands.  '  This  fellow  Whittaker,'  Job  went  on,  *  has  been 
fooling  about  after  Sarah,  and  she  has  got  to  think  well  of  him. 
If  I  had  known  in  time,  I  could  have  put  a  stop  to  it,  easily 
enough,  but  I  am  sore  afraid  it's  gone  too  far,  lad,  and  I'm  in  deep 
trouble.  I  know  bad  things  about  the  fellow.  He's  an  insolent 
and  ill-governed  son  to  a  widowed  mother ;  he's  a  dirty-minded 
fellow  who  loves  to  tell  and  to  hear  a  shameless  story,  and  I  knew 
him  for  a  rake  and  a  wild  drinker  half  a  dozen  years  ago.  To  do 
hii  a  justice,  for  I  wouldn't  over-blacken  the  devil,  I'm  told  there's 
a  marked  change  for  the  better  in  him  these  last  months,  and  if 
he  turned  round  altogether  he  wouldn't  be  the  first  man  a  good 
woman  had  pulled  out  of  the  mire.  But  I  fear  the  lad's  bad  in 
grain,  and  I'm  troubled  about  the  matter,  Clem.  I'm  in  deep 
trouble  about  it.' 

Clem  answered  not  a  word  as  yet,  but  lay  with  his  chin  in  his 
hands,  and  stared  across  the  brook  at  the  sunlit  summer  landscape, 
sening  nothing. 

'  What  am  I  to  do  ? '  asked  Job. 

6  Does  she — actually  care  for  him  ?  '  Clem  asked  in  answer. 

<  Yes,'  said  Job,  '  she  cares  for  him.'  He  spoke  in  a  tone  which 
wa s  almost  flippant,  and  Clem  looked  round  at  him,  to  meet  eyes 
which  were  full  of  pain  and  rage.  Job  averted  his  face  again. 
*  God  knows,'  he  went  on  in  a  changed  voice,  '  what  she  sees  in 
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him,  or  what  she  thinks  she  knows  of  him.  They're  blind,  lad, 
they're  blind.  They're  ready  to  take  any  Jack  Pudding  for  a 
Solomon.  They  see  no  difference  between  hog  and  angel.' 

He  stopped  there  for  very  pain.  To  be  impotent  in  such  a 
thing  as  this  was  horrible. 

'  Clem,'  he  began  again,  after  a  minute's  pause,  '  it's  hard  to 
talk  about.  I've  spoken  to  nobody  but  you.  But  I  can  trust 
you.  What  am  I  to  do?  I  can't  tell  her  what  I  know  about 
him.' 

'They  say,'  said  Clem,  'but  I  could  never  bring  myself  to 
believe  it,  that  reformed  rakes  make  the  best  husbands.' 

*  I  can't  feel  sure,'  said  Job,  slowly  and  ponderously, — *  I  can't 
feel  sure  that  I  can  act  justly  in'  this  case,  because  I  hate  the 
fellow.  My  father  stood  between  me  and  the  girl  I  wanted  to 
marry,  and  I  know,  too  well,  what  mischief  that  led  to.  It's  laid 
down,  Clem,  that  a  man  shall  leave  father  and  mother  to  cling  to 
his  wife,  and  it  stands  to  reason  the  wife  will  do  the  same.  I've 
tried  to  think  that  I  have  thought  too  ill  of  him,  but  I  can't  bring 
myself  to  feel  it.  Young  fellows  run  wild  in  a  hundred  ways. 
I'm  no  friend  to  the  tribe  of  milksops.  But,  Clem  lad,  when  a 
man  marries  a  pure-minded  girl  he  takes  an  immortal  soul  in 
charge.  He  can  lead  her  to  heaven  (or  let  her  lead  him  there), 
or  he  can  pull  her  down  into  the  pit.' 

There  was  a  longer  silence  after  this,  and  Clem's  face  was  of 
a  sickly  white.  The  giant's  shaggy  eyebrows  were  drawn  down 
above  his  eyes  in  intense  and  mournful  thought. 

'  What  am  I  to  do  ?'  he  said  at  last. 

'  They  are  both  quite  young,'  said  Clem,  in  a  steady  voice. 
'  Put  him  on  probation  for  a  year.  He  may  turn  out  better  than 
you  hope.' 

'  Probation,'  said  Job.     '  That  means  delay.' 

'  It  means  greater  certainty  as  well.' 

' 1  don't  know,'  Job  answered — <  I  don't  know.  I  can't  set  a 
spy  to  follow  the  lad.  Clem  ! ' 

'Yes,'  said  Clem,  looking  round  at  his  companion. 

'  I  think  you  care  for  the  child  ?  I  think  you'd  do  something 
for  her?' 

'  I  would  do  anything  I  could,'  said  Clem,  gently. 

'You've  been  like  an  elder  brother  to  her,  always.  Her 
memory  doesn't  go  back  to  a  time  when  she  didn't  know  you  and 
love  you.' 
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These  words  writhed  in  Clem's  heart  like  a  twisted  knife,  and 
hi.'  white  face  turned  a  shade  whiter  with  the  pain. 

'  She  loves  you,  dearly,  Clem,'  said  Job.  '  She  has  a  higher 
respect  for  your  opinions  than  she  has  for  anybody's.  You've 
always  been  so  fond  of  her,  and  she's  always  been  so  fond  of  you, 
lad,  and  you  might ' 

*  No,  Job,  no  ! '  said  Clem.     *  No,  no,  don't  ask  me  that.' 

*  My  lad  ! '  cried  Job,  turning  suddenly  upon  him,  startled  by 
the  agony  in  his  voice.     Clem's  face  was  hidden  in  his  hands  upon 
the  grass.     The  giant  laid  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  but   Clem 
drew  himself  away,  and  lifting  his  head  and  averting  his  face  said 
quietly : — 

*  You  mustn't  ask  me  to  do  that,  Job.     I  could  do  no  good, 
and  she  would  only  hate  me  for  it.     And  indeed,  Job,  I  couldn't 
do  it,  if  I  tried.' 

Job,  with  one  big  hand  planted  on  the  grass,  and  the  other 
shading  his  eyes  from  the  slanting  light,  regarded  him  strangely 
for  a  time ;  and  at  length,  with  a  sigh  which  was  almost  a  groan, 
dropped  down  with  both  elbows  on  the  turf  again  with  his  bearded 
chin  in  his  palms. 

*  I'm  hurt  to  disappoint  you,  Job,'  said  Clem  in  answer  to  the 
sigh.     *  I  couldn't  do  it.' 

*  It  wasn't  that,'  Job  answered,  gently.     '  It  wasn't  that.'     He 
let  his  hands  fall,  and  looked  round  at  the  hunchback  once  more, 
and  nodded  sadly  half  a  dozen  times  or  so.     '  Is  that  it  ?  '  he  said 
iinder  his  breath.    4  I  never  guessed  it.  Never !    Poor  lad !    Never ! ' 

After  this  there  was  a  lengthy  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
liquid  prattle  of  the  brook  and  the  shrill  cry  of  the  swallows  as 
they  darted  to  and  fro. 

*  We  shall  have  rain  by-and-by,'  said  Job  at  last  in  a  common- 
place voice.     '  That's  the  meaning  of  this  south-west  wind  and 
tbe  "  foul  bombard  "  yonder.    We  had  better  start  for  home,  Clem. 
I  shall  go  on  to  the  Strawberry  Gardens.     A  little  rain  more  or 
less  doesn't  matter  greatly  for  me.' 

'To  see  Mr.  Whittaker?'  asked  Clem,  rising. 

4  To  see  Mr.  Whittaker,'  said  Job,  rising  also,  and  then  stoop- 
ing for  Clem's  book. 

'  What  shall  you  say  to  him? '  Clem  demanded,  as  they  walked 
together  by  the  brookside. 

4 1  shall  take  your  advice,'  Job  answered.  *  I  shall  put  him  on 
his  good  behaviour  for  a  year.' 
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Before  they  reached  the  bridge  which  led  to  the  farmhouse — 
a  mere  plank  with  a  handrail — two  or  three  great  drops  of  rain 
had  fallen,  and  the  whole  sky  was  thick  with  hurrying  clouds. 

6  You  had  better  wait  until  the  rain  is  over,'  said  Clem,  looking 
upwards. 

'  Pooh ! '  returned  Job,  '  I'm  neither  salt  nor  sugar.  I  shan't 
melt  in  a  summer  shower.  Good  afternoon,  lad.' 

He  looked  down  on  Clem's  upturned  face  with  a  smile  so 
mournful  and  tender  that  in  its  contrast  with  his  ordinary  expres- 
sion it  was  quite  wonderful,  even  to  his  companion,  who  was 
accustomed  to  his  softer  side. 

6  Good  afternoon,  Job,'  said  Clem,  trying  to  smile  back  again. 
*  It  will  all  turn  out  happier  than  your  fears.' 

Job  shook  hands  and  strode  away  with  his  own  solid  and  reso- 
lute stride.  The  rain  came  down  with  a  burst,  but  he  marched  on 
as  if  the  weather  were  as  sweet  as  it  had  been  two  hours  earlier, 
not  even  bending  his  head  to  the  storm,  but  lifting  his  face  a 
little  as  if  he  found  it  pleasant  to  feel  the  storm-drops  beating 
there.  The  declining  sun  shone  out  again  before  his  half-hour's 
walk  was  ended.  He  pushed  aside  the  wicket  gate,  and,  walking 
between  the  dripping  close-clipped  privet  hedges,  came  upon  the 
bowling-green,  and  Aaron  Whittaker,  standing  at  an  open  door, 
came  out  somewhat  obsequiously  to  meet  him. 

4  Dear  me,  Mr.  Bound,'  cried  Aaron,  '  you're  wet  through ! 
There's  a  fire  in  the  kitchen.  Let  me  put  your  coat  down  before 
it.  Perhaps,'  with  a  nervous  propitiatory  smile,  *  you  might  be 
able  to  struggle  into  my  biggest  overcoat.' 

'  I  want  to  speak  to  you,'  said  Job.  '  Come  out  into  the  road. 
We  can  be  as  private  there  as  anywhere.' 

Aaron  ran  back  into  the  house,  seized  his  hat,  and  returned, 
with  an  air  of  obedient  alacrity  which  made  Job  unreasonably 
angry.  He  fought  against  the  sensation,  but  he  was  little  accus- 
tomed to  battle  with  himself  in  that  way,  and  was  all  the  more 
irritated  inwardly  because  he  endeavoured  to  suppress  his  irritation. 

6 1  suppose  you  remember  what  passed  at  our  interview  yester- 
day ?  '  he  asked  as  they  came  upon  the  road. 

'  Distinctly,  sir,'  said  Aaron,  with  a  little  air  of  fervour,  as  if 
he  had  something  to  be  grateful  for. 

'  I  spoke  to  my  daughter,'  Job  said,  sternly,  '  and  I  found,  to 
my  great  regret,  that  so  far  she  is  inclined  to  think  favourably 
of  you.' 
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'  Mr.  Kound,'  cried  Aaron,  '  I  hope  you'll  let  me  speak  just  a 
single  word.  I  know  I've  been  a  bit  wild,  sir,  but  I  give  you  my 
word  of  honour  that's  all  over.  I  shall  leave  no  stone  unturned, 
sir,  to  be  worthy  of  your  good  opinion.  I  hope,  sir,  that  I  have 
see  a  the  errors  of  the  past.' 

6 1  wish  he'd  see  the  errors  of  the  present,'  said  the  other  to 
himself,  '  and  would  try  to  look  less  like  a  dog  afraid  of  a  flogging.' 
He  repressed  the  impulse  to  say  this  aloud,  and  walked  on  slowly. 
'  My  daughter's  fancy,'  he  said  in  a  little  while,  '  is  one  that  time 
may  cure.  I  hope  time  may  cure  it,  for  I  think  ill  of  you,  and  I 
have  good  reason  for  a  mean  opinion.  You  know  that  as  well  as 
I  do.' 

*  I  am  afraid  that's  true,  sir,'  returned  the  young  man  with 
much  humility. 

6  Now,'  said  Job,  '  my  daughter  is  but  a  child  as  yet,  and  I 
shall  not  permit  her  to  make  any  promise  or  engagement  which 
will  be  binding  on  her  future  life.' 

*  I  am  sure,  sir,'  cried  Aaron,  '  that  I  should  be  the  last  to 
ask  it.' 

*  If  you  can  bring  yourself  to  bridle  that  unfortunate  tongue 
of  yours  you'll  do  yourself  a  service,'  said  the  other,  gravely.   <  I'm 
not  thinking  of  you  or  of  your  wishes  in  the  least.     My  daughter 
will  choose  her  own  husband.'     This  announcement  more  than 
atoned  to  Aaron  for  the  beginning  of  the  speech.     '  But  I'll  take 
care  that  she  chooses  him  with  her  eyes  open,  if  I  can  bring  that 
about  in  any  way.' 

*  I  hope,  sir,'  said  the  lover,  'that  you  will  allow  her  to  judge 
me  by  the  future.     There  are  not  many  men,  sir,  who  would  like 
their  wives  to  know  all  their  past.' 

'  Do  you  suppose,  Mr.  Whittaker,'  asked  Job,  turning  a  scornful 
glance  upon  him,  'that  a  father  could  tell  an  innocent  girl  your 
past  ?  '  Mr.  Whittaker  naturally  disliked  the  tone  and  matter  of 
thi^  question,  and  yet  it  soothed  him.  For  the  future  his  walk 
should  at  least  be  circumspect.  His  companion's  voice  broke  in 
up»  >n  his  thoughts.  '  Understand  this  distinctly.  I  put  you  for 
a  year  upon  your  good  behaviour.  If  during  that  time  I  hear  of 
one  solitary  relapse  into  your  old  habits,  I  shall  put  my  child  out 
of  your  reach  effectually ;  for  I'd  rather  break  her  heart  in  my 
way  than  leave  you  to  break  it  in  yours.' 

'I'm  sure,  sir,'  said  Aaron,  a  shade  too  smoothly  for  Job's 
taste,  though  he  could  find  no  fault  with  the  words — '  I'm  sure,  sir, 
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I  have  no  reason  to  be  anything  but  grateful  to  you  for  your  for- 
bearance. And  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  won't  think  the  worse  of  me 
for  saying  that  it's  only  since  I  began  to  know  Miss  Kound  that 
the  old  ways  began  to  be  distasteful.  I  don't  complain  of  the 
twelvemonth's  bar,  Mr.  Eound,  because  I  hope  to  show  you  in 
that  time  that  there  has  been  a  real  change.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Job.  *  You  understand,  and  there's  no  need 
to  say  more  about  it.'  Hitherto  they  had  strolled  slowly,  side  by 
side,  with  their  backs  on  Castle  Barfield,  but  now  Job  swung 
round  upon  his  heel  and  faced  homeward. 

'You  will  allow  me  to  see  Miss  Eound,  occasionally,  sir?' 
said  Aaron,  quickening  his  stride  to  keep  pace  with  Job's. 

'  She'll  see  to  that,'  responded  the  father,  gravely.  '  You 
can  come  when  she  asks  you.  But  I'll  have  no  more  stolen 
meetings.' 

With  this  and  a  gloomy  nod  he  marched  away,  and  Aaron  felt 
his  own  heart  uplifted.  He  had  hardly  dared  to  dream  of  so 
favourable  an  issue  for  his  hopes.  Eeally  Mr.  Eound  had  a  great 
deal  of  reason  to  go  upon  ;  and  the  young  man  confessed  that  his 
past  had  been  more  than  a  little  cloudy.  But  for  Sarah's  sake  he 
would  change  his  ways,  and  even  her  father  should  confess  that 
he  had  become  altogether  unexceptionable.  He  was  in  love  as 
well  as  he  knew  how  to  be,  and  love  makes  a  difference  even  in 
the  smallest  and  hollowest  hearts,  lights  at  least  a  spark  there, 
which  would  fain,  if  it  could,  burn  out  all  baseness.  At  love's 
bidding  a  coward  will  be  brave,  and  the  sensual  man  will  learn  to 
loathe  his  sty. 

'I  will  try  to  be  worthy  of  her,'  said  smooth  Mr.  Whittaker, 
in  his  weathercock  soul.  He  would  not  merely  try  to  humbug  a 
watchful  father,  but  would  actually  try  to  be  the  thing  he  meant 
to  seem.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  moral  advance,  and,  such  as  it 
was,  love  was  answerable  for  it. 

Job  Eound  walked  home  at  a  pace  which  answered  in  some 
degree  to  the  tumult  of  his  mind.  The  familiar  folks  he  passed 
upon  the  road  saw  in  his  face  the  customary  look  of  wilfulness,  at 
once  calm  and  headstrong,  which  they  had  known  there  any  time 
these  twenty  years,  but  the  man's  spirit  was  shaken  within  him 
like  a  reed.  He  was  so  put  together  that  physical  fear  was  an 
impossibility  for  him,  and  danger,  of  which  he  had  known  much 
in  his  time,  brought  nothing  to  his  heart  and  nerves  but  an 
unmixed  tierce  delight.  He  had  long  ago  arrived  at  the  most 
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awful  conclusion  with  regard  to  his  own  future.  He  believed — 
but  even  in  the  face  of  that  prodigious  terror,  he  would  not 
tremble.  But  now,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  an  offended  God  struck 
at  him  through  his  child,  who  was  trebly  dear,  nay,  a  thousand- 
fold dearer,  because  of  the  fate  with  which  his  own  past  threatened 
her.  He  yearned  over  her  in  his  thoughts  with  unutterable 
tenderness  and  fear. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  when  he  entered  on  Castle  Barfield  High 
Street.  Here  and  there  a  broad  mellow  beam  of  sunlight  fell 
between  the  scattered  houses,  and  the  shadows  were  luminous 
with  the  diffused  radiance  which  mingled  with  them.  The  trades- 
men stood  at  their  shop  doors  and  nodded  a  salute  to  their  passing 
customer,  and  he  nodded  back  again,  like  the  everyday  accustomed 
personage.  To  himself  he  seemed  the  only  real  creature  in  a 
land  of  dreams  and  shadows. 

When  he  reached  the  gate  of  the  cottage  garden  he  paused 
and  leaned  upon  it  with  both  great  arms,  to  regard  his  daughter, 
who,  not  yet  conscious  of  his  nearness,  was  arranging  the  tendrils 
of  a  climbing  rose  on  the  trellis  of  the  porch.  Suddenly  she 
turned  and  saw  him  with  the  level  sunlight  shining  full  upon  his 
face  and  glorifying  his  big  red-brown  beard.  Job  pushed  open 
the  gate  and  entered,  and  she  ran  to  meet  him ;  but  something 
checked  her  usual  girlish  impetuosity,  and  sobered  her  run  to  a 
walk.  Her  welcoming  smile  grew  a  little  shy,  and  a  beautiful 
blush  suffused  her  face  and  weighed  upon  her  eyelids.  She  was 
used  to  see  his  smile  rise  in  answer  to  her  own,  and  now,  seeing 
him  so  grave  and  irresponsive,  a  look  of  pleading  came  into  her. 
eyes,  and  her  cheeks  paled.  A  slight  and  subtle  change  in  the 
carriage  of  the  head  and  in  the  gesture  of  the  extended  hands 
accorded  with  the  pleading  eyes. 

'  Thee  shouldst  have  no  trouble,  dear,5  said  her  father,  '  if  I 
could  keep  it  from  thee,'  and  taking  both  her  hands  in  his  he 
stooped  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead.  She  looked  at  him  with 
a  faint  surprise,  for  he  had  fallen,  without  thinking  of  it,  into  the 
old-fashioned  form  of  speech  which  had  been  familiar  to  his  lips 
in  his  boyhood,  and  from  him  it  sounded  quaint  and  odd.  <  I 
have  been  to  the  Strawberry  Gardens,  my  darling,'  he  said,  putting 
hi^  arm  about  her  waist  and  walking  with  her  towards  the  cottage. 
*  I  have  seen  young  Whittaker,  and  I  have  had  a  serious  talk  with 
him.'  He  could  feel  that  she  trembled  a  little  beneath  his  circling 
arm.  *  Don't  fear,  Sarah.  I  have  said  nothing  but  for  his  good 
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and  yours.     But  I've  told  him  that  I'll  listen  to  no  proposal  for 

anything  binding,  for  a  year  to  come,  and There  are  things 

I  don't  like  about  the  lad,  Sarah,  and  I've  told  him  that  if  I  see 
any  more  of  them  he's  no  husband  for  my  girl.  I  want  you 
happy,  and  you  must  marry  a  good  man  to  be  happy,  sweetheart. 
I've  put  him  on  his  good  behaviour  for  a  year.' 

They  had  walked  together  very  slowly  whilst  he  spoke,  but  by 
this  time  they  were  in  the  little  parlour  of  the  cottage,  and  when 
he  had  said  his  say  she  threw  both  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
kissed  him  impetuously.  Then  feeling  this  a  new  betrayal  of 
herself  she  blushed  again,  and  lowered  her  eyes,  and,  as  some 
relief  for  her  own  confusion,  affected  a  sudden  discovery. 

'  Father,  you  have  been  walking  in  the  rain.  Your  clothes 
are  quite  wet.  Gro  upstairs  and  change  them  at  once.  Do, 
dear!' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  said  her  father,  somewhat  drearily.  *  But,  Sarah, 
my  dear,  I  want  you  to  think  during  that  twelvemonths.  Marriage 
isn't  a  thing  to  be  undertaken  on  a  mere  prepossession.  For  love 
to  last  and  to  be  happy  it  must  be  based  upon  respect.  For  a 
good  girl  to  marry  a  man  who  forces  her  to  cast  away  respect  is 
to  wed  herself  to  lifelong  misery.' 

She  crept  to  him,  and,  taking  his  great  brown  paw,  she  kissed 
it  with  a  humble  entreaty  in  her  air  which  cut  him  to  the  heart. 

4  You  won't  try  to  part  us,  father? '  She  just  murmured  the 
words  as  she  stood  with  his  hand  raised  to  her  lips. 

6  No,'  he  said,  with  a  sigh.  '  Not  if  he  keeps  the  promises  he 
made.  But  observe  him,  dearest.  Think  of  his  character.  Ask 
yourself  if  he  deserves  a  good  woman's  love.'  He  felt  a  tear  or 
two  upon  his  hand,  and  in  his  heart  he  resigned  the  useless 
struggle.  The  hand  of  fate  was  in  it  all,  but  if  that  scourging 
hand  must  needs  fall  he  would  shield  her  while  he  could.  Let 
her  be  as  happy  as  she  might.  '  Think  of  it,'  he  said,  bending 
his  mournful  eyes  upon  her.  '  Think  of  it,  and  then  if  you  can 
come  to  me  and  say,  "  I  love  him,  and  there  is  no  other  man  who 
can  make  me  happy,"  I  have  spoken  my  last  word.' 

He  moved  dejectedly  away,  leaving  her  standing  there  alone, 
quite  happy  again,  and  doubting  nothing  in  her  own  mind.  Her 
father's  fears  about  Aaron's  character  did  not  touch  her.  The 
young  man,  who  was  as  facile  a  verbal  repenter  as  might  be  found 
within  the  limits  of  these  islands,  had  confessed  to  having  been  a 
little  *  wild,'  and  had  sworn  by  his  gods,  and  her  his  goddess,  to  be 
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tame  in  future.  What  did  she  know  of  the  pen  he  had  wallowed 
in  ?  She  did  not  love  him  the  less  for  having  been  a  trifle  wicked, 
for  had  he  not  vowed  that  it  was  she  who  had  changed  him  ?  His 
slurred  confessions  brought  no  picture  to  her  mind,  inspired  her 
thoughts  with  no  reality. 

Standing  in  the  tender  summer  dusk  which  deepened  slowly, 
all  i  he  while  she  had  thoughts  like  herself,  beautiful,  and  innocent, 
and  sweet,  such  thoughts  as  a  blameless  maiden  may  have  about 
her  first  lover.  She  saw  him,  stalwart,  and  tender,  and  brave — 
everything  a  man  should  be. 

Her  father  was  long  away,  but  she  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
her  own  bright  fancies  to  pay  any  great  heed  to  his  absence.  He 
came  downstairs  at  last  with  his  own  solid  and  assured  step,  and, 
drawing  a  chair  to  the  side  of  the  slumbering  fire  in  their  common 
sitting-room,  sat  down  in  the  dusk.  Sarah  roused  herself  from 
her  dreams,  and,  entering  the  room,  in  which  he  sat,  took  up  a 
lamp  and  placed  it  on  the  table.  Then,  approaching  the  fireplace, 
she  felt  with  one  hand  along  the  high  mantelshelf  for  the  matches, 
looking  down  at  her  father  meanwhile.  When  she  had  found  the 
matchbox  she  dropped  slowly  down  upon  her  knees  beside  his 
chair,  and  gently  coaxed  one  supple  white  arm  about  his  neck. 

'  Father,'  she  whispered,  with  her  lips  almost  at  his  ear. 

*  Sweetheart,'  said  Job,  in  a  voice  of  weariness. 

6 1  love  him,'  she  whispered,  '  and  there  is  no  other  man  who 
can  make  me  happy.' 

Then  she  hurriedly  hid  her  face,  dark  as  it  was  by  this  time, 
agjdnst  his  beard.  He  made  no  answer,  but  caressed  her  hot 
cheek  with  his  hand.  There  was  a  long  silence,  and  twice  or 
thrice  she  moved  a  little  closer  to  him,  and  once  turned  to  kiss 
the  hand  that  caressed  her.  Immediately  upon  this  she  heard  a 
deep-chested  murmur,  unintelligible  except  for  the  last  words — 
6  the  children.' 

6  What  did  you  say,  dear  ? '  she  asked  him. 

*  Nothing,  nothing,'  he  responded,  rising.     '  I  am  going  out 
for  a  little  while.     I  may  be  late.     Don't  sit  up  for  me.     Grood 
night,  Sarah.     You  don't  mind  me  leaving  you  alone  ?  ' 

She  answered  '  No,'  laughingly,  and  he  went  his  way.  Sarah 
lit  the  lamp  and  sat  down  to  read,  but  the  book  fell  into  her  lap, 
and  she  resigned  herself  to  her  dreams. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

MR.  THOMAS  BOWLING  drove  his  team  afield  in  anything  but  the 
traditional  jocund  mood,  one  broiling  July  afternoon.  He  lounged 
along  by  the  side  of  his  heavy  horses,  with  his  smock-frock  pulled 
up  high  on  either  side  to  admit  of  his  hands  being  thrust  into  the 
pockets  of  his  corduroys,  and  he  smoked  a  short  black  pipe,  past 
which,  without  removing  it  from  his  teeth,  he  expectorated  occa- 
sionally right  and  left  with  much  dexterity.  He  had  a  habit  of 
grumbling  aloud  when  he  had  a  grievance  of  any  sort,  and  to-day 
the  one  great  grievance  of  his  life  lay  with  unusual  heaviness  upon 
him. 

'  Wheer's  fair  play  gone  to  ? '  demanded  Mr.  Bowling,  with  an 
air  of  bitter  aggravation.  '  Wheer  is  it  ?  Show  it  to  me.  Ah  ! ' 
The  last  syllable  was  expelled  in  a  grunt  of  derision.  'That's 
Johnny  Smith  for  you.  Johnny  Smith  as  is  now  Joby  Eound, 
esquire!  Pretty  squire  he  is!  /could  be  a  better  squire  than 
that  if  I  only  knowed  where  that  money  lies  a-rotting  away.  Talk 
of  pluck ! '  cried  Mr.  Bowling,  hitting  the  near  horse  on  the  nose 
with  a  clenched  fist  drawn  suddenly  from  his  pocket  for  that 
object.  '  Wheer  is  the  pluck  in  a  man  as  can  act  like  that  ? 
Gone  wheer  the  fair  play's  gone  to.  Pluck  ?  With  fifty  thousand 
bright  and  shinin'  pounds  as  only  wants  to  be  dug  for !  And  him 
with  the  very  medal  Bonny vencher  graved ! ' 

He  wrinkled  his  face  into  an  expression  of  profound  disgust, 
and  shook  his  head  up  and  down  in  a  series  of  little  jerks. 

'  A  fair  half,'  he  began  to  grumble  again.  '  Five-and-twenty 
thousand.  Chucked!  Five-and-twenty  thousand  pound.  I've 
a  mind  to  knock  this  here  head  of  mine  again'  that  there  stone 
wall.  Aggravated  !  It  ain't  the  word.  There's  no  words  made 
for  a  thing  like  that.  Joby,  don't  you  never  give  me  the  chawnce 
to  put  nothing  in  your  broth  again.  The  medal  Bonny  vencher 
graved.  Latitood,  longitood,  and  full  particulars.  Twice  I've 
passed  him  in  the  street,  and  he's  took  it  betwixt  his  finger 
and  thumb,  accidental  like,  and  showed  it  to  me,  without  so 
much  as  looking  at  me.  Joby,  don't  you  tempt  flesh  and  blood 
too  fur.' 

He  went  on  with  his  exaggerated  nautical  roll,  shaking  his 
head  and  mumbling  in  this  wise,  until  he  saw  before  him  in  the 
lane  the  figure  of  a  fashionably  attired  young  man,  who  was 
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walking  leisurely  along,  twirling  a  walking-stick.  The  young 
man's  back  was  towards  him,  and  Mr.  Bowling  profited  by  this 
circumstance  to  hit  the  near  horse  on  the  nose  again.  The  horse 
tossed  his  head  with  a  great  jangling  of  bells,  and  the  personage 
in  front  turned  idly  round,  and  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway 
tapping  lightly  at  his  leg  with  his  cane,  until  the  clumsy  cart 
drew  quite  near.  Mr.  Bowling  scowled  at  him  and  came  stolidly 
on  as  if  with  intent  to  go  over  him,  but  the  young  man  stepped 
lightly  aside,  and  as  the  charioteer  went  by  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

Mr.  Bowling  was  precisely  in  the  humour  to  quarrel  with  any- 
body who  was  not  too  likely  to  be  dangerous,  and  rubbing  his 
shoulder  as  if  the  tap  had  caused  an  acute  pain  he  turned  furiously, 
and  demanded  with  many  sounding  expletives  to  know  why  he 
was  thus  assaulted.  Young  Mr.  Whittaker  was  somewhat  taken 
aback  at  first  by  the  other's  unexpected  wrath. 

'  Why,  man  alive,'  said  he,  '  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  ' 

'Matter?'  said  Mr.  Bowling,  still  rubbing  at  his  shoulder. 
6  I'll  show  you  what  the  matter  is.  You  lay  another  hand  on  me, 
young  man,  and  I'll  spile  your  picture.' 

Mr.  Bowling,  though  not  a  man  of  conspicuous  courage,  looked 
altogether  daredevilish,  and  the  great  scar  on  his  face  so  well 
helped  out  his  swashbuckling  aspect  that  Aaron,  who  was  not  a 
man  of  conspicuous  courage  either,  felt  a  good  deal  afraid  of  him. 

'  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you,'  he  said.  '  I  don't  know  how  I 
came  to  hurt  you.  I  only  just  touched  your  shoulder  with  my 
cane.' 

6 Touched?'  returned  Mr.  Bowling.  'What  brought  you  a 
laying  your  cane  on  me  ?  ' 

6 1  wanted  to  speak  to  you,'  said  Aaron,  blustering  at  him  a 
little  in  return. 

'  Well,  I've  got  a  bile  there,'  said  Mr.  Bowling,  mendaciously. 
4  [  ain't  so  sawft  as  to  care  about  a  touch  or  two,  and  that  you'll 
find  if  you  lay  a  hand  on  me  again.  What  have  you  got  to  say 
tome?' 

'  I've  got  this  to  say  to  you,'  returned  Aaron.  '  It  will  pay 
you,  my  man,  to  learn  better  manners.  You  were  drunk  the  last 
time  I  saw  you,  and  you  threw  a  beer  mug  at  a  young  lady  just 
outside  the  Eing  o'  Bells.' 

6  What  ?  '  cried  Mr.  Bowling.  « I  never  throwed  a  beer  jug  at 
a  young  lady  in  my  life.' 
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'You  threw  a  beer  jug  at  Miss  Round,'  said  Aaron,  'and  it 
was  a  lucky  thing  for  you  that  you  missed  her.  Her  father's  the 
last  man  in  the  world  you'd  care  to  tackle,  let  me  tell  you.' 

The  young  man  was  no  more  prepared  for  the  effect  produced 
by  this  chance  speech  than  he  had  been  for  the  unreasonable 
wrath  provoked  by  the  tap  of  his  cane. 

'Young  governor,'  said  Mr.  Bowling,  with  oily  propitiation, 
'  you've  fell  into  a  error.  I  give  my  word  as  it  could  not  have 
been  me.  Another  person,  I  will  not  gainsay,  it  might  have 
been.  No,  young  governor,  I  know  my  dooty.  For  what  though 
my  name  it  is  Tom  Tough,  and  I've  seen  a  deal  of  service,  a 
British  tar  never  raised  a  hand  again'  a  lady.' 

Aaron  saw  the  change  which  had  come  over  Mr.  Bowling's 
spirit,  and,  though  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  it,  it  emboldened 
him  to  adopt  a  minatory  tone. 

'  I  know  very  well  who  did  it,'  he  said,  wagging  his  head 
sternly  at  Mr.  Bowling,  'because  I  happened  to  see  it  done. 
Don't  you  try  to  come  the  old  soldier  over  me.' 

'  I  think,'  said  Mr.  Bowling,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  not 
unwilling  to  concede  a  point,  but  is  held  by  conscience  to  his  own 
opinion — '  I  really  do  think,  young  governor,  as  you're  mistook.' 

The  tide  of  courage  which  ebbed  from  Mr.  Bowling  arose  in 
young  Mr.  Whittaker  as  if  there  had  been  an  outlet  leading  from 
one  to  the  other. 

'  Don't  you  try  to  get  over  me,'  answered  Aaron,  scornful  and 
majestic.  'I  saw  it  done,  and  I  know,  moreover,  that  Parker,  the 
landlord,  made  you  pay  for  the  mug  next  day.' 

'  Young  governor,'  said  Mr.  Bowling,  '  I  was,  so  to  speak,  in 
liquor,  and  I  can't  be  sure  what  happened,  but  to  throw  at  a  young 
lady  is  again'  my  name  and  nature.' 

'  Don't  you  let  anything  of  that  kind  occur  again,'  returned 
Aaron,  with  a  threatening  nod,  '  or  you  and  I  may  fall  out,  my 
fine  fellow.' 

Mr.  Bowling  with  great  humility  promised  that  it  should  not 
occur  again,  and,  coming  to  a  little  wayside  inn,  halted  his  team 
before  the  door,  rather  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  young  Mr. 
Whittaker  than  even  to  assuage  the  thirst  which  oppressed  him 
in  all  weathers.  He  touched  his  hat  respectfully  and  said  '  Good 
day,  Cap'n '  as  a  final  emollient ;  but  Mr.  Whittaker  paused  also, 
and,  swaggering  genially  at  the  door,  demanded  a  glass  of  home- 
brewed beer.  The  descendant  of  the  famous  seaman  stood  mug 
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in  hand  in  the  cool  shadow,  and  Aaron  and  the  landlord  were 
together  on  the  steps.  It  was  pleasant  for  this  young  man  to 
make  any  show  of  authority,  and  now  that  he  had  the  landlord 
for  an  audience  he  squared  his  shoulders  at  Mr.  Bowling  with  a 
lordlier  air  than  ever. 

'  You  just  have  the  goodness,'  said  he,  '  to  bear  in  mind  what 
I've  told  you,  my  man.  I  look  over  it  this  once  because  I  happen 
to  know  from  Parker  that  you  were  not  sober  at  the  time.' 

Mr.  Bowling  touched  his  hat  again  with  renewed  submission, 
and  finishing  his  beer  advanced  to  hand  the  mug  to  the  landlord, 
and  then  made  as  if  to  depart.  The  landlord  was  a  very  big  and 
stalwart  fellow,  and  Aaron's  mother  owned  the  house  he  lived  in. 
His  presence  and  Mr.  Bowling's  altered  demeanour  made  the 
young  man  so  courageous  that  he  hooked  the  departing  teamster's 
neckcloth  dexterously  with  his  cane,  and  arrested  his  steps. 

'  Do  you  know  this  fellow,  Whitehouse  ? '  he  demanded. 

6 1  know  the  mon  by  sight,'  said  the  landlord.  £  I  know  no 
moor  about  him.' 

'He's  worth  knowing,'  said  Aaron,  still  emboldened  by  Mr. 
Bowling's  submission.  4  He's  a  man  it  may  be  worth  any  man's 
while  to  know  by-and-by.  He  knows  to  a  buried  treasure,  this 
m?in  does,  somewhere  away  in  Turkey,  if  I  understand.  It's  worth 
fifty  thousand  pounds.  What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  sum  of 
money?  Eh?' 

Mr.  Bowling  glanced  darkly  at  the  youngster,  who  stood  smiling 
on  the  step  above  him,  but  said  nothing. 

6  I've  heerd  some  talk  on  it,'  said  the  landlord,  tranquilly,  '  but 
I'n  my  doubts  about  it.  I  shouldn't,  not  to  say,  wonder  much  if 
the  mon  turned  out  to  be  a  liar.' 

Mr.  Bowling  glanced  darkly  at  the  landlord,  but  still  said 
nothing.  Aaron  was  so  elated  at  his  victory  that  he  could  not  re- 
fruin  himself  from  the  humorous  badinage  which  he  felt  bubbling 
within  him. 

'  He's  got  quite  a  nice  story  about  it,'  he  said,  still  holding  the 
unresisting  Bowling  by  the  crook  of  his  cane.  '  Quite  a  striking 
tale  he's  got.  He  tore  a  finger-nail  off  trying  to  push  his  hands 
in  among  the  money.' 

Mr.  Bowling  looked,  as  if  involuntarily,  at  one  of  his  hands, 
but  he  put  it  in  his  pocket  a  second  later  and  still  said  not  a 
word. 

6  If  I  knew  to  a  buried  treasure,'  said  the  smiling  Aaron,  £  I 
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shouldn't  say  a  word  about  it  to  a  creature,  but  I  should  go 
and  dig  it  up,  and  have  the  spending  of  it.  That's  what  I 
should  do.' 

'  I've  got  my  work  to  see  to,'  said  Mr.  Bowling,  sullenly,  cand 
I'll  thank  you  to  let  go  of  me.  You  can  tell  them  as  set  you  on 
to  this  as  I  said  nothing,  and  this  here  gentleman'll  prove  it.' 

4  Set  me  on  ?  '  said  Aaron,  loftily.  '  And  who  do  you  suppose 
would  set  me  on  to  you  ?  ' 

6  That  would  be  tellin's,  wouldn't  it,  young  governor  ?  '  replied 
Mr.  Bowling  with  a  disgusted  smile.  '  Any  road,  you  tell  'em 
that.  You  tell  'em,  I  got  my  orders,  and  I  remember  'em.' 

So  saying,  he  removed  the  crook  of  Aaron's  stick  from  his 
neckcloth,  and  calling  to  his  horses  shambled  off  along  the  lane. 
Aaron  laughed  ostentatiously  at  him,  and  turning  to  the  landlord 


6  There's  a  proper  liar  for  you !     Eh,  Whitehouse  ? ' 

'  Why,  yes,'  the  landlord  allowed,  '  he  does  seem  to  have  a  bit 
of  a  gift  that  way.' 

Mr.  Bowling  heard  and  looked  back  with  a  sombre  nod.  Aaron 
laughed  again,  rather  more  ostentatiously  than  before,  and  the 
landlord  went  indoors,  leaving  him  leaning  against  the  door-sill 
and  tapping  at  his  leg  with  his  cane  like  a  gentleman  at  ease  with 
himself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Aaron  was  less  at  ease  with  himself  than 
he  chose  to  seem.  He  was  not  the  wisest  or  the  most  observant 
young  man  in  the  world,  and  he  had  never  accustomed  himself  to 
the  analysis  of  facial  expression.  Human  motives  were  tolerably 
simple  things  in  Castle  Barfield,  and  the  facial  expressions  of  its 
people  presented  few  opportunities  for  the  profounder  sorts  of 
study,  and  even  if  they  had  been  ever  so  inviting  Aaron  was  not 
the  man  to  trouble  himself  greatly  about  them.  But  there  had 
been  something  in  the  sailor-teamster's  face,  something  of  fear, 
something  of  a  wary  watchfulness,  something  of  a  stubborn 
reticence,  which  impressed  the  young  man's  mind  in  spite  of 
himself,  and  made  his  mirth  at  Mr.  Bowling's  expense  somewhat 
unreal. 

*  Where's  my  head  agoing  to  ? '  said  Mr.  Bowling  to  himself, 
when  he  had  turned  the  corner  of  the  lane.  *  I  ought  to  ha' 
knowed  him,  surely.  That's  him  I  seen  with  the  gell  as  was 
walkin'  with  Joby  Round.  Joby's  daughter ;  not  a  doubt.  Joby's 
daughter's  sweetheart.  Sets  him  to  set  the  pumps  a-working, 
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does  he  ?  ...  What's  he  a-lying  out  of  it  for  ?  It's  four-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  or  pretty  nigh.  The  thing's  forgot.  A  man 
could  go  out  theer,  if  he  knowed  wheer  to  go  to,  and  not  a  shade 
o'  risk.' 

He  went  on  muttering  to  himself  in  so  low  a  tone  that  even 
the  sound  of  his  voice  was  indistinguishable  in  the  creaking  and 
complaining  of  the  wheels  and  the  sound  of  the  bells  on  the 
horses'  harness. 

1  say,  look  here,'  said  a  voice  at  Mr.  Bowling's  elbow.     He 
been  so  absorbed,  and  the  voice  came  so  suddenly,  that  he 
turned  round  with  a  start,  to  find  Aaron  once  more  at  his  side. 

6  Look  wheer  ? '  he  said.     '  What's  the  matter  now  ?  ' 

'There's  nothing  to  be  rusty  about,'  responded  Aaron.  'I 
suppose  you  don't  want  to  be  disbelieved,  any  more  than  another 
man  might.  What  is  it  about  this  buried  treasure  ?  Come, 
now.' 

6  Mister,'  replied  the  teamster,  turning  upon  him  and  leaving 
th }  horses  for  the  moment  to  go  on  alone,  *  I've  had  enough  of 
this.  Gro  back  and  say  it's  a  break-down.  Tell  him  I've  had  my 
orders,  and  I  shall  keep  'em.  Maybe  I've  been  treated  fair  and 
maybe  I  have  not  been  treated  fair,  but  that  is  not  ayther  here 
nor  theer.  Orders  is  orders.  I've  had  mine,  and  I  know  when 
I'm  well  off,  and  I'm  agoin'  to  stick  to  'em.  Just  you  tell  him 
tr  at,  with  my  best  service.' 

6  Do  you  suppose,'  asked  Aaron,  '  that  anybody  sent  me  here 
to  you  ?  Or  are  you  mad  ? ' 

6  Do  I  suppose  ?  '  jeered  Mr.  Bowling.  '  Do  you  suppose  ?  Do 
you  think  you're  a-talking  to  a  infant  child?  Do  I  suppose?' 
He  snorted  ironically  and  pursued  his  way,  and  Aaron  stared  after 
him,  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  it. 

4  He's  mad,'  said  the  young  man,  at  last.  '  As  mad  as  a  hatter. 
Madder  than  any  hatter  I  ever  knew.' 

It  was  the  easiest  solution,  and,  considering  the  circumstances, 
it  looked  by  no  means  an  unlikely  one,  and  yet  Mr.  Whittaker 
coulcl  not  altogether  bring  himself  to  be  satisfied  with  it.  Perhaps 
the  fellow  had  grown  sick  of  the  chaff  his  wild  story  had  brought 
upon  him,  and  chose  a  mode  of  repressing  inquiry  which  was  just 
ai-  unlikely  as  the  tale  itself. 

There  is  something  wonderfully  seductive  in  the  thought  of 
buried  treasure,  and  even  the  least  imaginative  mind  can  realise 
the  idea.  To  become  rich  suddenly  and  without  effort  by  the 
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result  of  some  splendid  stroke  of  chance  has  been  a  dream  with 
millions.  Such  a  method  of  enriching  the  heroes  of  romance 
has  been  fashionable  since  the  days  of  Sindbad.  It  is  one  of  the 
.  stock  devices  of  romance,  simply  and  purely  because  it  chimes  in 
with  one  of  the  stock  dreams  of  human  nature. 

Aaron  was  not  an  imaginative  young  man,  but  this  story 
appealed  to  his  .sympathy,  and,  in  spite  of  himself,  aroused  his 
credulity.  Mr.  Bowling  had  never  told  all  his  tale  to  anybody, 
but  had  let  out  bits  of  it  here  and  there,  in  such  a  way  that  at  first 
sight  the  separate  scraps  of  narrative  seemed  to  contradict  each 
other ;  but  Aaron  found  on  turning  them  over  in  his  mind  that 
the  scraps  fitted  pretty  well  together,  and  made  a  tolerably  con- 
secutive history,  which  might  or  might  not  be  true,  which  had 
indeed  a  large  balance  of  probability  against  it,  and  yet  enough  of 
possibility  to  make  it  interesting  and  even  piquant  to  the  mind. 

If  Mr.  Bowling  were  a  mere  inventor,  it  was  beyond  doubt 
that  in  his  interview  with  Aaron  he  had  invented  with  some  force 
and  daring,  and  the  very  boldness  of  the  idea  had  something 
masterly  in  it.  Then  the  man's  manner  had  been  simply  perfect. 
No  actor  Aaron  had  ever  seen  could  have  done  the  thing  a 
thousandth  part  as  well. 

For  his  part,  Mr.  Bowling  went  his  way  angered  and  disdainful, 
but  on  the  whole  contented  with  himself,  until  a  freezing  thought 
occurred  to  him,  and  he  stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  road  so 
suddenly  that  the  horses  almost  walked  over  him. 

'  By  the  Lord ! '  he  said,  with  a  scared  face,  £  if  it  wasn't  Joby 
Kound  as  sent  him  after  all !  And  is  it  likely  as  Joby  'd  let  him 
know  ?  And  if  he  didn't,  and  if  the  young  feller  is  sweethearting 
Joby's  gell,  it'll  get  back  to  his  ears.  Well,  what  then  ?  He'll 
know  as  I  wouldn't  speak  a  word.  And  yet  I  let  out  as  I'd  been 
ordered  not  to  speak.' 

He  shook  his  head  dolefully,  and  went  on  again,  revenging 
his  mental  discomforts  upon  the  horses.  When  he  had  made  sure 
that  he  was  unobserved  and  had  kicked  them  both,  he  was  a  little 
comforted. 

Aaron  naturally  laid  himself  out  to  be  agreeable  to  Job  Kound, 
and  when  a  note  in  Sarah's  sloping  Italian  hand  invited  him  for 
the  first  time  to  take  tea  at  Konak  Cottage,  he  bethought  him  of 
his  interview  with  Mr.  Bowling,  and  arranged  a  narrative  which 
he  was  sure  would  interest  anybody  in  so  dull  a  place  as  Castle 
Barfield.  He  bought  new  gloves  and  a  necktie  for  the  occasion, 
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tanl  was  so  particular  about  his  white  waistcoat  that  he  sent  it 
bask  to  the  laundress  twice  before  it  was  got  up  to  his  satisfaction. 
When  the  specified  afternoon  arrived  he  dressed  with  great  care, 
and  set  out  with  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole. 

He  had  expected  to  make  one  of  a  party  of  three,  and  was 
at  first  a  little  disappointed  to  find  himself  one  of  a  dozen.  Two 
or  three  of  Sarah's  girlish  friends  were  there,  each  with  her  own 
courtier  in  attendance  —  the  gentlemen  huddling  together  in 
supernatural  speechless  gravity,  and  the  girls  giggling  in  corners. 
Gr  -andfather  Eound  was  there,  the  buttons  on  the  back  of  his  coat 
ar  d  the  buttons  on  the  front  of  his  waistcoat  farther  apart  than 
e\er,  and  his  sulky  red  fists  clinging  dogmatically  to  the  crook  of 
a  big  walking-stick.  Grandmother  Armstrong  was  there,  stout, 
motherly,  and  genial,  but  somewhat  fluttered  with  anxieties  as  to 
the  maid  and  the  muffins,  and  flushed  by  occasional  excursions 
into  the  kitchen.  The  owner  of  the  cottage  was  there  also,  head 
and  shoulders  over  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  grave,  tranquil,  with 
the  usual  unconscious  look  of  masterful  challenge  in  his  face. 
Job  was  not  popular,  for,  though  everybody  respected  him,  every- 
body was  a  little  inclined  to  be  afraid  of  him. 

It  had  been  a  glorious  day — it  was  in  the  first  week  of  August 
— and  Job  had  himself  set  out  a  table  beneath  a  gnarled  apple- 
tree  in  the  garden.  Sarah,  in  her  favourite  sprigged  muslin  and 
with  a  blue  bow  beneath  her  chin,  was  laying  out  the  cups  and 
saucers  when  Aaron  made  his  appearance.  She  welcomed  him 
with  a  charming  tender  frankness  which  became  her  infinitely, 
and  ushered  him  into  the  little  parlour,  where  he  at  once  became 
a  personage  of  note,  dispersing  the  clouds  of  silence  and  restraint 
^which  had  hitherto  cast  a  gloom  upon  the  young  people. 

4  You  remember  my  speaking  to  you  once  about  that  sailor 
f(  How  at  Bache's  farm,  Mr.  Round  ? '  said  Aaron,  when  he  had 
shaken  hands  with  everybody. 

' Eh?'  returned  Job.  'That  fellow,  Bowling?  Perfectly. 
What  of  him?' 

'  I  met  him  last  Wednesday,'  said  Aaron,  c  between  the  Four 
IN  Qle  Ash  and  Whitehouse's,  and  I  had  a  talk  with  him  about  that 
buried  treasure  I  made  mention  of.' 

c  Ah  ? '  said  Job,  passing  one  hand  over  his  moustache  and 
beard,  and  looking  down  at  Aaron  uninterestedly.  'Hasn't  he 
got  tired  of  that  tale  yet  ?  ' 

6  Do  yqu  know,  sir,'  replied  Aaron,  with  an  air  of  advancing 
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the  statement  tentatively  and  for  the  correction  of  a  superior 
judgment,  <I  am  almost  inclined  to  believe  there's  something 
in  it.' 

'  M — m,'  said  Job,  carelessly.     '  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  ' 

*  The  man's  manner,'  answered  Aaron.     '  I  began  to  chaff  him 
a  little  about  the  story — I  had  occasion  to  speak  to  him  about 
another  matter  first — and  there  was  an  odd  look  about  the  fellow. 
He  wouldn't  speak  a  single  word  at  first,  but  at  last  says  he,  "Gro 
back  to  the  man  that  sent  you,  and  tell  him  I've  got  my  orders, 
and  I'm  going  to  keep  'em."     I  asked  him  what  he  might  mean 
by  that,  and  says  he,  "  I  know  very  well  who  sent  you  to  me. 
You  give  him  my  service  and  tell  him  I  haven't  said  a  single 
word.     Tell  him  I've  got  my  orders,  and  I  mean  to  stick   to 
'em.'" 

Job  yawned  a  little,  and  Aaron,  seeing  this,  went  on  rather 
confusedly. 

'  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  mad,  but  there 
does  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  mystery  in  it  really.  He's  got  that 
awful  scar  across  his  face — there's  no  arguing  that  away.  Have 
you  seen  the  man,  sir  ? '  Job  nodded,  with  a  little  careless  as- 
senting motion  of  the  eyes.  *  And  he's  lost  that  finger-nail  he 
talks  about.  I've  seen  it.' 

6  The  finger-nail  ?  '  asked  Job,  yawning  behind  his  hand.  Aaron 
laughed  the  laugh  of  a  man  who  desires  to  propitiate. 

*  No,  sir.     The  finger  it  belonged  to.'     He  had  been  wound  up 
with  an  interesting  story,  but  Job's  unexpected  want  of  interest 
seemed  to  take  the  spring  out  of  it,  so  that  now  the  narrative 
needed  to  be  pushed  heavily.     '  If  you'd  seen  the  man's  face,  Mr. 
Eound,  you'd  have  thought  the  same  as  I  did.     There's  a  sort  of 
mystery  in  the  thing  somewhere.' 

'  Likely  enough,'  said  Job,  with  an  indifferent  air.  4  Is  tea 
ready,  Sarah  ?  ' 

'  We  must  wait  for  Clem,  father,'  said  Sarah.  '  We  can't  begin 
until  Clem  is  here.' 

'No,  no,'  he  answered,  with  something  of  a  troubled  look. 
'  Clem's  coming,  is  he  ?  Oh — of  course  we'll  wait  for  Clem.' 

Aaron  felt  that  his  history  had  come  to  naught,  and  he  was 
hardly  consoled  for  Job's  want  of  interest  in  it  by  the  readiness 
with  which  the  others  adopted  the  theme. 

'  It's  a  pity,'  said  Ezekiel,  <  as  the  Dudley  Devil's  dead.  He 
could  ha,'  told  thee  all  about  it,  an'  if  theer  was  anny  trewth  in  it,. 
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he  could  ha'  tode  you  wheer  to  look  for  it.  He  was  a  wizard,  the 
Dudley  Devil  was,  an'  he  used  to  live  at  Dudley  'Ood  Side,  and 
that's  what  he  took  his  name  from.' 

The  young  ladies  were  unfeignedly  shocked  at  the  mention  of 
this  gentleman  (whose  fame,  by  the  way,  still  lingers  in  the  local 
annals),  but  Ezekiel  entered  into  a  long  story  about  the  recovery 
of  a  silver  punch  bowl  and  ladle  by  his  supernatural  agency,  in  cir- 
cumstances which,  if  correctly  narrated,  would  have  led  most  people 
to  the  belief  that  the  Demon  had  himself  stolen  the  valuables 
with  the  hope  of  being  paid  for  their  recovery.  Aaron  hinted  at 
this  possibility,  and  Ezekiel  was  naturally  indignant. 

'  The  young  uns  settlin'  'emselves  up  to  know  a  lot  nowa- 
day sen,'  said  the  old  man,  with  a  jeer.  '  The  pups  have  took  to 
teachin'  the  old  dogs  how  to  bark.' 

4  Grandfather  ! '  said  Sarah,  for  young  Mr.  Whittaker  flushed 
angrily  at  this  retort.  4  We  are  younger  than  you  are,  but  then 
tl  e  world  is  older  than  it  was,  and  as  it  gets  older  it  gets  wiser.' 

'  That's  a  keen  wench  o'  thine,  Job,'  said  Ezekiel.  '  Her's 
allays  got  her  answer  ready.  But  then  a  woman's  natural  weepon 
is  her  tongue.  I've  heard  it  said,  aforetime,  as  theer's  five  hundred 
lads  born  dumb  for  every  gell  as  is  so  born.  What  trewth  theer 
is  in  it  I  know  not,  but  it  seems  to  stand  in  with  the  likelihood 
of  naturV 

Everybody  laughed  at  this,  led  thereto  by  Mrs.  Armstrong, 
who  shook  her  buxom  sides  so  merrily  that  the  thing  became 
infectious.  Ezekiel  himself  seemed  at  last  to  see  a  touch  of 
drollery  in  his  own  statement,  and  chuckled  wheezily,  holding  his 
b  g  red  hands  at  arm's  length  on  the  hook  of  his  walking-stick. 

'  I'm  afraid,  my  dear,'  said  Job,  looking  at  his  watch  when  the 
laughter  had  subsided — 'I'm  afraid,  my  dear,  that  Clem  isn't 
coming  this  evening.' 

'  I'm  afraid  not,'  Sarah  answered.  '  Perhaps  we  had  better  go 
outside.' 

Aaron  threw  open  the  door  with  a  bow  and  a  flourish,  to  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  the  other  young  men  there  present. 
Young  Mr.  Whittaker's  politeness  was  much  more  prompt  than 
that  of  his  youthful  neighbours  in  Castle  Barfield,  who  were,  for 
tLe  most  part,  oppressed  by  a  constant  shyness. 

They  all  flocked  out  into  the  sunlit  garden,  and  took  their 
piaces  round  the  table  in  the  shadow  of  the  fruit-trees.  They 
were  quite  hidden  from  the  road,  though  the  tinkle  of  cups  and 
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spoons  and  the  sound  of  gay  voices  were  audible  to  occasional 
passers-by.  Aaron  had  sent  a  great  dish  of  noble  strawberries 
from  the  gardens,  and  these  and  the  tea  and  the  trodden  grass 
and  the  flower-beds  sent  forth  a  mingled  odour  altogether  fragrant 
and  delightful.  Everybody  was  in  the  full  tide  of  festivity,  when 
the  clatter  of  the  closing  gate  was  heard,  and  the  sound  of  a  step 
on  the  gravel  became  audible. 

6  Is  that  Clem  ? '  cried  Sarah,  rising  in  her  place.  Everybody 
listened  in  a  polite  curiosity,  and  there  ensued  a  general  shaking 
of  heads.  The  step  was  decidedly  different  from  Clem's. 

As  it  drew  nearer  all  turned  to  observe  the  new-comer,  and 
who  should  it  be  but  Mr.  Bowling.  He  met  the  battery  of  eyes 
with  a  mingled  insolence  and  discomfort,  and,  touching  his  hat 
sullenly,  produced  a  letter. 

'  Job  Kound,  Esquire,'  he  said,  looking  about  the  table  as  if 
uncertain  of  Job  Bound's  identity.  Job  stretched  out  his  hand 
and  took  the  letter  from  him. 

6  That's  the  very  fellow  I  was  speaking  about,'  said  Aaron  to 
Ezekiel. 

Ezekiel  turned  his  chair  about  to  look  at  him. 

'  Poor  Clem's  unwell,'  said  Job,  handing  the  open  letter  to  his 
daughter.  '  There's  no  answer,'  he  added,  in  a  casual  voice,  turning 
a  careless  glance  on  Mr.  Bowling. 

*  Here,  I  say,'  cried  Ezekiel.  '  Beest  thee  the  mon  as  knows 
to  the  buried  treasure  ?  ' 

Mr.  Bowling  threw  a  strange  uncertain  glance  at  Job,  and 
Aaron  noticed  it. 

'  You're  not  deaf,'  said  Job.  '  You  hear  what  this  gentleman 
asks  you.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  buried  treasure  ?  ' 
Again  a  curious  glance,  a  glance  mixed  of  perplexity  and  appeal 
and  fear.  Again  Aaron  noticed  it.  'Come,  come,'  said  Job, 
banteringly,  '  you're  the  man  that  talked  of  a  buried  treasure  in 
the  Balkans  ?  Eh  ?  Yes  or  no.' 

Mr.  Bowling  looked  lost  and  helpless,  but  at  length  he  opened 
his  mouth  and  spake  in  a  strange  tongue. 

(  What  am  I  to  say  ? '  he  asked  in  Spanish.  The  guests  started 
and  stared,  and  Job  lifted  his  big  eyebrows  with  a  look  of  idle 
amusement. 

'  Say  what  you  please,'  he  answered  in  the  same  tongue,  '  but 
keep  my  name  out  of  it.' 

<  Why,  Job,'  cried  Ezekiel,  «  what  lingo's  that  ?  ' 
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'  It's  Spanish,'  said  Job.  '  This  fellow's  been  a  sailor,  and  he 
knows  a  bit  of  two  or  three  foreign  languages.' 

'What  did  he  say?'  demanded  the  old  man.  A  foreign 
language  was  a  wonderful  thing  to  him,  and  he  was  mightily 
prxid  that  Job  could  talk  in  one. 

4  You  hear  that  question,'  said  Job,  speaking  again  in  Spanish. 
'  You  can  make  what  answer  you  choose  and  tell  what  tale  you 
like,  but  keep  my  name  out  of  it.' 

4  I'm  not  going  to  be  trapped,'  answered  Mr.  Bowling,  sullenly. 
'  You  sent  this  young  man  to  pull  me  into  a  trap  last  Wednesday.' 

*  An  amusing  mistake  of  yours,  William,'  returned  Job,  with  a 
genuine  laugh,  whilst  the  guests   stared  open-mouthed  at  the 
so  and  of  the  foreign  words.     '  The  young  man  knows  nothing, 
ard  will  be  allowed  to  know  nothing.     You  can  go  on  with  your 
story.     I  give  you  full  permission  to  tell  what  tale  you  will.'     Mr. 
Bowling  stood  with  an  irresolute  scowl  upon  his  face.     '  Tell  the 
tale,'  said  Job,  still  speaking  in  Spanish,  ( you  told  at  the  public- 
house  by  the  church.' 

*  This  gentleman,'  said  Mr.  Bowling,  removing  his  hat,  and 
looking  round  the  circle,  'has  been  in  foreign  parts  hisself.     I 
have  spoke  of  this  here  buried  treasure  to  a  lot  o'  thick-headed 
stay-at-homes,  as  took  it  for  a  lie.     This  gentleman,  as  knows 
foreign  parts  hisself,  why,  maybe  he  may  believe  it.' 

*  Gro  on,'  said  Job,  smilingly.     '  We  shall  see.' 

Job  was  intent  on  Mr.  Bowling,  smilingly  attentive  to  be  sure, 
and  Mr.  Bowling  was  intent  on  Job,  though  he  only  looked  at 
him  now  and  then.  Aaron  divided  a  smooth  regard  between  the 
two. 

'  What  does  Mr.  Eound  know  about  the  fellow  ? '  he  asked 
himself.  6  Why  is  the  fellow  afraid  of  him  ? ' 

'  It  was  supposed,'  said  Mr.  Bowling,  twisting  his  hat  round 
and  round  in  both  hands,  and  looking  persistently  downwards, 
except  when  he  glanced  at  Job — 'it  was  supposed  as  the  whole 
sum  realised  a  million  of  money.  Some  was  papers,  some  was 
bank  notes,  and  some  was  gold.  It  was  borrowed,  this  here  million 
was,  by  a  country  called  Del  Oro,  in  the  Spanish  Amerikys.  I've 
been  theer.  Perhaps  this  gentleman,  Job  Kound,  Esquire,  has 
been  theer  likewise.' 

He  looked  up  furtively,  and  Job  shook  his  head. 

*  I've  heard  of  the  place,'  he  said,  « but  I  was  never  there.    The 
man's  right  so  far.     The  loan  was  made  about  five-and-twenty  or 
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four-and- twenty  years  ago.  And  the  agents  who  received  it 
from  a  confiding  public  ran  away  with  it.  Del  Oro  never  saw  a 
penny.  Go  on,  my  man.' 

'  This  comes,'  said  Mr.  Bowling,  6  of  talkin'  to  a  gentleman  as 
knows  things,  and  has  gone  about.  A  part  of  that  money  was 
took  by  them  theer  thieves  to  a  place  called  Vienna,  in  the 
Germanys.  The  gentleman  might  know  that  as  well.' 

6  Yes,'  said  Job,  '  I  know  Vienna.' 

4  Them  thieves  was  follered,'  pursued  Mr.  Bowling,  '  by  another 
set  as  meant  to  have  the  money.  They  knowed  as  they  was 
follered,  and  they  went  down  the  Danube  river.  Perhaps  the 
gentleman  knows  them  places  too.' 

4  Yes,  yes,'  said  Job.  '  But  leave  the  gentleman  alone,  and 
drive  on  with  your  story.' 

6  They  was  follered  again,'  said  the  narrator,  sliding  his  shifty 
eyes  from  the  hat  to  Job  and  back  again.  '  They  was  followed 
that  close  by  a  gang  as  meant  to  have  that  money  if  they  had 
their  lives  along  with  it,  they  lost  their  heads,  being,  as  I've 
been  told,  no  better  than  a  set  of  sheep  in  p'int  of  pluck,  and 
they  sets  right  out  down  country  far  inland,  with  intent  for  to 
bury  the  money,  and  then  to  part  and  split,  so  as  it  should  not  be 
known  how  to  chase  'em.  But  when  they  came  to  it  they  wouldn't 
part,  not  being  able  for  to  trust  each  other.  They  was  caught 
up,  they  was  fought  with,  and  they  was  killed.' 

Here  he  paused,  and,  fiddling  with  his  rusty  billycock,  glanced 
once  more  at  Job. 

'  Nothing  wildly  improbable  so  far,'  said  Job,  looking  round 
the  table.  '  Go  on,  my  man.' 

'  The  winners,'  resumed  Mr.  Bowling,  with  a  wandering  and 
bewildered  air,  '  was  took  by  surprise  by  the  zaptiehs,  police  as 
goes  on  horseback,  and  they  had  to  run  for  it.  Whether  they 
was  took  and  hanged,  or  whether  they  was  scared  and  didn't  dare 
go  back  again,  I  never  did  so  much  as  hear.  But  theer  was  a 
band  of  us  as  heerd  all  this  as  I've  been  a-relating  now,  and  we 
determines  for  to  have  that  money.  So  we  hunts  them  hills,  and 
we  finds  the  money,  and  it  was  fair  divided.  The  cap'n,  him  as 
had  the  information  original,  and  given  the  rest  of  us  the  office 
where  to  find  it,  he  took  two  shares.' 

He  was  going  on  again,  by  this  time,  without  hesitation,  and 
had  lost  the  wandering  air  observable  a  little  while  before.  A 
keen  observer  might  have  been  disposed  to  think  that  at  this 
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period  of  the  history  he  had  seen  fit  to  escape  certain  facts,  and 
that  he  was  puzzled  and  disordered  at  the  sudden  necessity  for 
avoiding  them.  This  presupposes,  of  course,  that  the  keen  ob- 
server should  be  inclined  to  receive  Mr.  Bowling's  narrative  as 
having  a  substratum,  at  least,  of  authenticity. 

6  How  much  might  that  be  ? '  asked  Ezekiel,  who  had  been 
staring  open-mouthed  at  him. 

'  Fifty  thousand  pound  the  double  share  was,'  returned  the 
hi  storian,  6  and  this  seventy-five  thousand  pound  was  left.  There 
was  a  Greek  as  we  called  Joe,  for  short,  cos  he'd  got  a  name  as 
long  as  from  your  hand  to  your  elber,  and  we  called  him  Joe. 
He  took  his  share  of  what  was  left,  and  then  theer  was  fifty 
thousand  pound  left  to  be  divided  between  me  and  my  own  proper 
chum.' 

'  Well,  why  didn't  you  divide  it  ? '  Aaron  asked,  seeing  that 
he  paused. 

'  This  was  all  I  ever  had  for  my  share,'  said  Mr.  Bowling,  in- 
dicating the  scar,  which  ran  from  forehead  to  lip. 

'Your  companion  tried  to  kill  you?'  said  Job,  leaning  his 
great  arms  on  the  table  and  dropping  his  chin  between  his  palms. 

'  He  did  it,  pretty  nigh,'  Mr.  Bowling  answered.  He  was 
tanned  to  a  coffee  brown  with  the  suns  and  winds  of  foreign 
countries,  but  his  cheek  changed  colour.  His  breath  came  short, 
and  one  or  two  who  were  looking  at  the  tattoo  marks  upon  his 
hands  saw  that  his  fingers  worked  and  writhed. 

'  I  suppose,'  said  Job,  '  that  one  of  you  wanted  all  the  money.' 
Mr.  Bowling  nodded  twice  or  thrice  at  this,  and  cast  one  deadly 
glance  of  hate  and  fear  at  his  tormentor.  '  That  was  natural 
enough,'  said  Job.  *  Quite  natural.  Which  of  you  was  it  ?  Was 
it  you  or  him  ? '  The  tattooed  hands  crushed  the  billycock 
together,  and  worked  at  it  nervously  until  they  had  shaped  it 
into  a  ball.  'Come,  it's  a  plain  question.  Easily  answered. 
Which  of  you  was  it  ?  ' 

'  Him,'  said  Mr.  Bowling,  with  an  effort.  The  word  rasped  on 
his  husky  throat  as  he  spoke  it. 

'  And  so  the  poor  fellow  got  that  ugly  mark,'  said  Job,  looking 
once  more  around  the  table.  '  And  did  the  other  scoundrel  get 
t  lie  money  ?  ' 

'  He  never  did,'  answered  Mr.  Bowling,  raising  a  face  at  sight  of 
^hich  all  doubt  in  the  man's  sincerity  vanished,  it  blazed  with 
such  a  hate  and  triumph  for  an  instant.  '  It  lies  theer  yet.' 
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'  Then  why  doesn't  thee  goo  out  an'  dig  it  up  ? '  demanded 
Ezekiel. 

fi  I  never  knowed  to  two  mile  where  it  was,'  returned  Mr. 
Bowling. 

6  Why,  how  was  that  ? '  asked  Job,  in  tones  of  sympathy. 

6  It  happened  so,'  said  the  sailor,  thickly. 

'  Why,  that's  a  odd  soort  of  a  stoory,  that  is,'  cried  EzekieL 
'  How  about  that  theer  finger-nail  ?  Come,  come.  Thee  beest 
mekin'  thyself  out  to  be  a  liar.' 

'  I  seen  it  once,'  said  Mr.  Bowling,  «  and  it  had  to  be  buried 
up  again.  We  had  to  hide  and  run,  and  live  on  them  there 
mountains  like  wild  beasts,  we  had.' 

6  But  you'd  know  the  place  again,'  said  Job.  '  Surely  somebody 
knew  the  latitude  and  longitude.  It  was  found  at  first,  according 
to  your  story.' 

'  He  had  the  latitood  an'  longitood,'  said  Mr.  Bowling.  The 
evening  was  warm,  but  its  warmth  could  scarcely  account  for  the 
great  beads  of  sweat  which  bathed  his  face.  '  And  he  never  had 
the  pluck  to  go  out  again  and  get  it  for  himself.  He's  got  'em 
now,  at  this  here  hour,'  he  cried,  with  a  face  horribly  distorted 
between  greed  and  hate  and  fear,  *  and  he  hasn't  got  the  pluck 
this  minute.' 

Little  flakes  of  foam  flecked  on  his  grizzled  moustache  and 
beard. 

'  Come,  come,  come,'  said  Job.  '  You  mustn't  make  that  noise 
here.  It's  a  very  mournful  thing  for  you,  beyond  a  doubt.  You 
seem  to  have  been  very  badly  treated,  and,  of  course,  we're  all 
very  sorry  for  you.  Give  the  man  a  jug  of  ale,  my  dear,  and  let 
him  go.' 

Sarah  arose  to  obey  her  father's  request. 

'  Theer's  a  shillin'  for  you,'  said  Ezekiel,  rising  and  producing 
the  coin  from  one  of  the  pockets  of  his  corduroy  small-clothes. 
'  It's  been  as  good  as  a  play  to  listen  to  thee.' 

Mr.  Bowling  accepted  the    shilling   and   touched  a  grizzled 
forelock,   like    Old   Father   Time's,   in   recognition  of  the  gift. 
Sarah,  a  moment  later,  handed  him  a  generous  measure  of  old 
October,  and  he  nodded  round  before  he  drank.     He  emptied  the 
jug  at  a  draught  and  set  it  on  the  table,  wiping  his  lips  with  the 
back  of  his  tattooed  hand. 
'  Good  night,'  said  Job. 
*  Good  night,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Bowling,  with  a  submissiveness 
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•which  contrasted  strangely  with  his  violence  of  two  or  three 
minutes  earlier.  '  Good  night  to  you,  young  governor.  Good 
night  all  round.' 

He  touched  the  grizzled  lock  again,  and  having  remodelled  the 
rusty  billycock,  stuck  it  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  went  off  at 
his  usual  nautical  roll,  with  a  backward  glance  at  Job. 

'Well,  Mr.  Round,'  said  Aaron,  in  his  smoothest  manner. 
4  Don't  you  think  there's  something  in  the  story  ?  ' 

'  Like  enough,'  Job  answered,  *  like  enough.  Wild  things 
"lappen  in  wild  places.' 


CHAPTER  III. 

BACHE'S  FARM  had  gone  by  that  name  so  long  that  ninety-nine 
people  in  a  hundred  who  knew  its  sturdy  homestead  and  fertile 
fields  probably  supposed  Farmer  Bache  to  be  the  actual  owner  of 
them.  His  father,  his  grandfather,  and  even  his  great-grand- 
father had  lived  in  the  same  house  and  farmed  the  same  lands, 
but  house  and  lands  alike  were  the  property  of  a  local  nobleman, 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the  lease  was  held  under  conditions 
peculiarly  agreeable  and  fortunate  for  the  farmer,  and  peculiarly 
disagreeable  and  unfortunate  for  his  lordship.  An  Earl  of  Bar- 
field,  now  dead  and  gone  this  ninety  years,  had  made  over  for  one 
year  less  than  a  century  the  farmstead  and  the  farm  at  a  rental 
purely  nominal,  to  the  Farmer  Bache  of  that  period  and  his  heirs, 
administrators,  or  assigns,  and,  suspecting  that  this  arrangement 
might  be  one  he  had  no  legal  right  to  keep  in  force  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  lifetime,  had  in  a  quaintly  expressed  will 
dowered  with  his  especial  curse  any  successor  of  his  own  who 
should  attempt  to  abrogate  it.  The  original  Farmer  Bache  had 
earned  this  substantial  expression  of  his  landlord's  good  will  by 
saving  his  lordship's  life  at  considerable  risk  to  his  own.  Four 
generations  had  profited  by  the  concession,  and  the  present  repre- 
sentative was  a  well-to-do  man,  who  could  look  forward  to  the 
inevitable  increase  in  his  rental  with  perfect  equanimity.  His 
money  was  snugly  tucked  away  in  the  Three  per  Cents.,  for  he 
was  a  cautious  man,  and  not  so  careful  about  large  returns  as 
safety. 

*  Banks  break,'  said  the  farmer,  *  but  the  country  stands,  and 
I  mek  the  country  responsible  for  my  munny.  I  can  never  lose 
it  wheer  it  is,  onless  the  country  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
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and  when  that  happens,  me  an'  mine  will  go  along  with  it,  and 
the  loss  '11  matter  to  nobody.' 

The  farmer  was  of  the  Norman  type,  black-haired,  black-eyed, 
ruddy-cheeked,  and  broad  in  the  shoulders.  He  was  a  man  of 
sixty-two,  and  could  still  run  nimbly  up  a  ladder  with  a  sack  of 
corn  on  his  back,  a  great  feat  for  a  man  of  his  years,  and  one  of 
which  he  was  a  little  given  to  boasting.  His  father  had  been  a 
man  of  muscle  so  prodigious  that  at  the  Junction  Hotel,  where  the 
stage  had  been  wont  to  change  horses  in  the  olden  time,  he  had 
been  used  to  amuse  himself  and  amaze  strangers  by  getting  under 
the  clumsy  vehicle,  where,  setting  his  vast  shoulders  below  it,  he 
would  raise  all  four  wheels  from  the  ground.  He  did  this  once  too 
often,  and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  Castle  Barfield  churchyard 
a  dozen  years  or  so  before  his  time,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

Springing  from  the  mighty  loins  of  such  a  stock,  Clement 
Bache  the  younger  was  the  object  of  a  pity  which  was  not  alto- 
gether unmixed  with  disdain.  He  was  scarce  five  feet  high,  he 
was  weaker  than  a  girl,  and  his  distorted  shoulders  would  have 
sunk  oppressed  beneath  a  load  his  father  could  have  carried  on 
his  little  finger.  By  way  of  compensation  he  carried  pretty  nearly 
the  whole  stock  of  brains  the  family  had  ever  been  blessed  with. 

In  his  childhood  he  had  been  unfit  to  play  with  other  chil- 
dren, and  had  always  mooned  about  over  books.  He  had  been 
taught  to  read  and  write  and  cast  accounts,  but  there  his  formal 
education  ended  and  the  informal  began.  He  had  taught  him- 
self to  play  the  fiddle  and  the  piano,  and  was  really  a  very 
tolerable  musician.  He  had  studied  painting,  and  could  execute 
a  pleasing  landscape  in  oil  or  water.  He  made  wax  flowers,  and 
flowers  in  embossed  leather,  and  could  carve  in  wood,  and  model 
in  clay,  and  do  all  manner  of  dexterous  things  with  his  thin 
blanched  fingers.  Also  he  wrote  verse  which  the  critics  praised 
feebly,  as  we  have  seen  already. 

In  Castle  Barfield,  among  the  more  intelligent  sort,  he  passed 
as  a  marvel  of  erudition.  Armstrong  got  him  to  translate  the 
Latin  he  met  in  his  general  reading,  and  the  Vicar,  who  had  lived 
long  enough  to  have  forgotten  most  of  his  learning,  still  thought 
it  worth  while  to  brush  up  a  passage  now  and  then  in  the  Greek 
of  the  Evangels,  and  to  discuss  the  knottier  points  of  it  with  the 
one  parishioner  who  cared  for  the  discussion  and  was  qualified  to 
take  part  in  it.  Even  Clem's  father  came  at  length  to  take  a 
sort  of  qualified  pleasure  in  these  various  capacities,  and  to  think, 
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as  it  came  natural  and  easy  to  think,  that  his  son  was   somewhat 
out  of  the  common. 

In  the  roomy  old  farmhouse  there  were  vacant  apartments 
enough  and  to  spare,  and  in  one  of  them  the  twisted  little  rhyme- 
ster, dauber,  and  scraper  had  made  his  actual  home.  One  side  of 
the  room  was  filled  with  books,  a  piano  and  a  writing-desk 
occupied  another,  and  at  a  third  stood  a  wheeled  upright  easel. 
Flowers  were  everywhere,  or  almost  everywhere.  Their  odours 
filled  the  chamber,  and  other  scents  as  fresh  and  pleasant  floated 
through  the  open  window.  Scattered  about  the  mantelpiece  and 
the  two  or  three  tables  were  recognisable  portrait  busts  in  minia- 
ture of  half-a-dozen  of  Clem's  friends.  Job  and  Sarah  were 
represented  two  or  thtee  times  over,  and  there  was  one  pur- 
posely grotesque  representation  of  his  own  face  and  figure. 
Wherever  the  walls  would  take  them  there  were  pictures,  the 
very  frames  of  which  were  of  Clem's  making. 

He  sat  in  his  stronghold  alone,  staring  rather  gloomily  out  of 
window,  when  he  sighted  the  familiar  pepper-and-salt-coloured 
figure  of  Armstrong  at  some  distance  in  the  fields.  When  the 
grey  man  came  nearer  he  nodded,  and  Clem,  leaning  through  the 
window  to  answer  his  salute,  bade  him  enter. 

4  Ay,  ay,  lad,'  said  he,  '  I  came  to  have  a  crack  with  you.' 

He  knew  his  way  perfectly,  and  passing  through  the  kitchen, 
with  a  word  of  greeting  to  the  servants,  walked  upstairs  and 
presently  found  himself  in  Clem's  apartment. 

6  Mistress  Armstrong  came  home  last  night,'  he  said,  '  with 
the  news  that  you  were  too  ill  to  be  at  the  little  gathering  Sarah 
gave.  There's  just  nothing  doing — not  a  job  in  the  office — and  I 
thought  I'd  come  down  and  have  a  look  at  ye.' 

<  I'm  pretty  well  to-day,'  said  Clem,  trying  to  speak  cheerfully. 
<  What's  the  news  in  Castle  Barfield  ?  ' 

'There's  one  or  two  things  in  Castle  Barfield  that  I  don't 
entirely  like,'  returned  the  Scot,  his  sagacious  face  and  grey  eyes 
a  little  troubled. 

6  Oh ! '  said  Clem,  pushing  a  flowerpot  about  on  the  window- 
sill  and  standing  with  his  back  to  the  visitor.  4  What  are  they  ? ' 

6  Well,  for  one  thing,'  said  Armstrong,  <  Mistress  Armstrong 
brought  home  news  last  night  that  disturbed  my  equileebrium 
more  than  a  little.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  meddle  with  my  neigh- 
bour's affears  as  little  as  I  can,  but — maybe  you've  heard  that 
Sarah's  going  to  be  married  to  young  Aaron  Whittaker  ? ' 
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'  No,'  said  Clem,  c  I  haven't  heard  as  much  as  that.  Job  was 
here  a  fortnight  ago,  and  was  talking  about  a  proposal  Mr.  Whit- 
taker  had  made  to  him.  He  seemed  to  disapprove  of  it,  but  he 
decided  to  put  him  on  his  good  behaviour  for  a  year.' 

'  There's  a  remarkable  thing ! '  said  Armstrong.  c  Job's  just 
the  dourest  man — in  a  way — in  Queen  Victoria's  domeenions.  He 
has  the  scornfulest  possible  opinion  of  the  young  man.  He  has  a 
downright  despite  and  contempt  for  him,  and  yet  he  allows  him 
to  get  a  footing  inside  his  house  in  that  way.' 

6  Well,  sir,'  returned  Clem,  after  a  moment's  silence,  '  it's 
hard  to  see  what  else  he  could  have  done.'  He  did  not  turn 
round,  but  was  still  looking  out  of  window.  His  face  was  deadly 
pale,  but  his  voice  was  composed  and  steady.  '  It's  an  old  saying 
that  Love  is  blind,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it. 
I  understand  from  Job  that  the  young  people  have  made  up  their 
minds.  Job  tells  me  that  she  cares  for  him.  Opposition  would 
make  her  very  unhappy  ;  but  do  you  think  that  she  would  recog- 
nise the  justice  of  it  ?  Besides — is  it  so  very  certain,  after  all,  that 
Mr.  Whittaker  will  turn  out  worse  than  a  good  many  other  young 
men  who  have  been  wild  in  their  time  ? ' 

c  "  Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged  "  may  be  a  very  admirable 
maxim,  lad,  but  I'm  not  that  averse  to  being  judged  that  I'm 
afraid  to  distinguish  between  black  and  white  in  human  character, 
or  even  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to  a  shade  o'  grey  at  times.'  Clem 
was  silent.  '  The  fact  is,'  continued  Armstrong,  with  a  touch  of 
Scotch  dogmatism  in  his  voice,  '  you've  just  got  to  be  judged,  and 
you've  just  got  to  judge  other  folks.  Spiritual  spoonmeat  for  a 
sentimental  solitary !  It's  a  black  sheep,  Clem,  a  black,  BLACK 
sheep.'  When  he  used  the  adjective  for  the  third  time,  he  ac- 
tually barked  it.  c  There's  the  melancholy  truth  o'  the  matter,' 
he  added  in  a  changed  voice,  *  the  mournful  fact.' 

6  I  hope,'  said  Clem,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  his  voice  shook 
a  little,  4  that  he  may  turn  out  better  than  you  think.  Job  told  me 
that  he  could  not  deny  a  marked  change  for  the  better  within  the 
last  month  or  two.  Now  Job  is  heart  and  soul  against  him,  and  an 
admission  of  that  sort  from  him  may  be  allowed  to  go  a  long  way.' 

'  Well,  well,'  said  Armstrong,  '  God  grant  that  I'm  uncharitable. 
I'll  ask  nothing  better  than  to  have  that  to  repent  of.  But  just 
a  word  about  another  matter,  Clem.  Keep  an  eye  on  the  young 
man  and  his  doings  here.' 

'  Here  ? '  asked  Clem,  in  some  astonishment. 
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6  Ay  lad,  here,'  returned  Armstrong.     4  D'ye  mean  to  tell  me 
that  ye  don't  know  what  he's  doing  here? ' 
4  What  do  you  mean  by  "  here  "  ? ' 

4  Well,  that's  beyond  me,'  said  the  grey  man  with  obvious 
wonder.  *  You  know  that  your  father's  signed  articles  of  partner- 
ship with  him  to  work  a  new  mine  at  Tolly  Hill  End.' 

4 1  didn't  know,'  Clem  answered.  '  My  father  never  speaks 
about  business  to  me.  But  I  thought  Tolly  Hill  End  was  all 
country.  I  haven't  been  there  for  a  year  or  two,  but  I  didn't 
know  there  was  a  mine  there.' 

*  They're  sinking,'  said  Armstrong.  4  So  far  as  I  can  under- 
stand, it's  a  mere  trial  shaft.  Of  course  it  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
great  thing,  but  then,  on  the  other  side,  it  mayn't.' 

4 1  think  it's  likely  to  be  all  right  if  father's  in  it,'  Clem 
replied.  4  He's  very  shrewd  and  cautious.  Are  they  alone,  or  is 
anybody  else  with  them  ?  ' 

4  I'm  told  Old  Round's  with  them,'  answered  Armstrong,  4  Job's 
father.' 

4  It's  pretty  safe  in  that  case,'  said  Clem.  4  Father  and  old 
Mr.  Round  are  about  as  cautious  a  business  pair  as  you'll  find  in 
Barfield.  What  does  Job  think  about  it  ? ' 

4  I've  not  spoken  to  him,'  replied  Armstrong.  4  But  I  didn't 
come  here  to  talk  about  none  but  unpleasant  toepics.  What's  the 
artistic  work  in  hand  just  now  ?  Ay ! '  turning  to  the  easel,  on 
which  stood  a  half-finished  landscape.  'That's  away  across  the 
pirk.  I  know  it  well.' 

4  Here's  the  sketch  I'm  painting  from,'  said  Clem,  opening  a 
portfolio  and  producing  a  water-colour  drawing. 

4  Ay,  ay ! '  returned  Armstrong,  pulling  his  spectacles  slowly 
from  a  wooden  case.  4  It's  at  the  back  of  the  warren.  The  brook 
takes  a  turn  just  there.  Yon  beech-tree's  just  a  bit  of  nature.' 
lie  took  up  a  scrap  of  paper,  rolled  it  into  a  tube,  and  surveyed 
the  sketch  through  it.  'It's  a  pity  the  place  has  been  empty  so 
long,'  he  said,  still  looking  at  the  sketch. 

4  There  are  new  people  coming  into  it,'  said  Clem. 

4  Ay  ?  '  returned  Armstrong.     4  The  gentry  are  running  away 

from  the  district,  pretty  fast.    The  smoke  clouds  drive  them — and 

no  wonder.     Who  are  they  ? — the  new-comers  ?     Do  you  know? ' 

4 1  heard  the  name  the  other  day,'  said  Clem.     'General — 

(feneral ' 

4  A  military  man  ?  ' 
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4  Yes.     G-eneral — Cunningham,  I  think.     No,  Coninghame.' 

*  Coninghame,'  said  Armstrong,  dropping  the  tube  he  held. 
He  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  resumed  his  upright  posture  with  a 
face  reddened  by  the  exertion.     <  Do  you  know  who  he  is  ? ' 

'  No.  I  know  nothing  about  him,'  Clem  responded,  '  except 
that  he  was  a  colonel  of  dragoons.  He  was  invalided  home  from 
the  Crimea.'  Armstrong  said  nothing  in  answer  to  this,  and  Clem 
took  up  palette  and  brushes  and  began  to  paint.  Two  or  three 
minutes  passed  in  silence. 

6  Ye  haven't  seen  the  man  ?  '  said  Armstrong. 

<  What  man  ?  ' 

'  This  Greneral  Coninghame.' 

'  No.     I  don't  think  he  has  arrived  yet.     Why  ?  ' 

6  Oh,  just  nothing.  I'm  bethinking  myself  of  a  bit  of  business 
I  have  to  do  in  the  town.  I'll  get  away  back  again.' 

'  You'll  stay  and  have  tea,'  said  Clem. 

'  No,  no,'  returned  Armstrong.  6  I'll  get  away  at  once.  Ye'll 
be  coming  to  give  me  a  game  at  chess,  by-and-by,  lad  ?  There's 
nobody  to  play  with  now  but  Job,  and  he  seems  to  be  tiring  of 
the  game,  if  that's  a  possible  thing  with  any  man  that  ever  really 
began  it.  But  I'll  get  away  now,  Clem.  I've  just  bethought  me 
of  a  bit  of  business  that'll  maybe  cost  me  some  trouble,  and  I'll 
be  gone  to  it  without  delay,  (rood  day,  lad.' 

He  searched  bustlingly  for  his  hat,  shook  hands  in  an  absent- 
minded  fashion,  and  went  away.  Clem  watched  his  grey  figure 
across  the  fields  until  it  disappeared,  and  then,  dropping  his  face 
into  his  hands,  sate  still,  like  one  asleep,  until  a  maid-servant 
came  to  tell  him  that  tea  was  ready.  Then  he  lifted  a  pale  face 
and  heavy  eyes,  and  went  slowly  downstairs.  He  sighed  once  or 
twice  as  he  went,  and  once  made  a  motion  with  his  hands  as  if  he 
threw  something  away. 

'  Clem,'  said  his  father,  who  was  awaiting  him  in  the  sitting- 
room,  *  you're  looking  ill  again.  You'd  best  see  the  doctor.' 

6  No,'  said  Clem,  wearily.  '  The  doctor  will  do  me  no  good. 
I'm  quite  well,'  he  added,  a  moment  later,  <  quite  well.  A  little 
tired,  perhaps.' 

*  Ay,'  said  the  farmer  to  himself.     '  There's  only  one  thing'll 
do  thee  good,  lad,  and  that's  churchyard  mould.' 

Clem,  in  his  own  heart,would  perhaps  have  welcomed  such  a  cure. 

(7b  1)6  continued.} 
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COURT  ROYAL. 

A   STORY   OF   CROSS   CURRENTS. 
•BY  THE   AUTHOR   OF    'JOHN   HERRING/    '  MEHALAH,'   ETC. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

LORD   RONALD. 

ORD  RONALD  EVELEIGH,  K.C.B., 

was  a  widower.  He  had  lost  both 
his  wife  and  his  children.  His 
wife,  a  very  sweet  and  beautiful 
woman,  whom  he  had  tenderly 
loved,  had  died  of  consumption, 
after  having  given  him  two  child- 
ren, a  boy  and  a  girl.  He,  as  a 
soldier,  had  tried  to  harden  his 
little  ones  by  exposure,  convinced 
that  all  delicacy  is  due  to '  molly- 
coddling.' The  consequence  was 
that  just  as  he  was  congratulat- 
ing himself  that  his  theory  was 
successful,  his  children  died  of 
congestion  of  the  lungs.  They 
had  inherited  their  mother's  deli- 
cacy, and  injudicious  treatment 
precipitated  the  inevitable  end. 
Left  a  widower,  and  childless,  the 
old  General  had  accepted  his 
brother's  invitation,  and  had  settled  for  the  rest  of  his  days  at 
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Court   Eoyal,  a  spot   dear   to   him  as  no  other  spot  on  earth, 
because  associated  with  his  childhood. 

He  had  inherited  all  the  Eveleigh  pride  of  birth,  and  though 
he  cared  nothing  for  his  comfort,  and  despised  luxury,  yet  he 
believed  the  state  maintained  at  Court  Eoyal  to  be  indispensable 
to  the  dignity  of  the  family,  and  respected  it  accordingly.  His 
own  rooms  were  plainly  furnished.  Their  arrangements  were  stiff 
and  tasteless.  Over  the  chimney  hung  his  sabre ;  at  the  side,  on 
a  level  with  his  eye,  as  he  sat  in  his  arm  chair,  were  three 
medallion  portraits  of  his  wife  and  his  two  children. 

In  manner  he  somewhat  lacked  the  polish  of  his  brothers  and 
nephew,  and  in  features  he  was  more  rugged.  His  mind  was 
simple,  and  his  heart  tender.  The  ambition  of  his  life  ended 
when  the  earth  fell  on  his  boy's  coffin,  but  not  its  pride :  that 
would  remain  as  long  as  the  family  lasted.  When  Lord  Eonald 
came  to  settle  at  Court  Eoyal,  he  had  no  idea  of  the  financial 
conditions  of  the  Duke.  There  had  been  hitches  in  the  payment 
of  his  annuity,  which  was  charged  on  the  estates ;  eventually 
the  money  had  come,  though  it  came  irregularly.  He  recollected 
the  splendour  of  the  house  when  he  was  a  boy,  under  the  splendid 
Duke  Frederick  Augustus,  his  father — the  annual  season  in  town 
at  Kingsbridge  House,  Piccadilly,  the  balls,  the  round  of  dinners, 
the  whirl  of  entertainments,  the  drawing-rooms,  the  concerts,  the 
carriages,  the  stables,  the  army  of  domestics.  Now  the  Duke 
never  went  to  town.  The  doctors  forbade  his  travelling  by  rail. 
Lord  Eonald  chafed  at  this  banishment  to  the  country,  not 
because  he  liked  a  season  in  town,  but  because  he  thought  the 
presence  of  the  family  in  London  during  the  season  comported 
with  its  dignity  and  duty  to  society.  The  retirement  of  the  Duke 
had  synchronised  with  the  entry  of  the  Marquess  into  the  army. 
A  residence  in  town  was  requisite  only  for  Lady  Grace,  and  Lady 
Grace  least  of  all  desired  it.  At  Court  Eoyal  the  customary  state 
was  kept  up,  but  then,  a  palace  on  the  south  coast  of  Devon,  ten 
miles  from  a  railway,  is  not  the  place  where  many  people  can  be 
found  to  be  impressed  by  that  state. 

After  a  while  his  eyes  opened  to  the  real  condition  of  affairs, 
and  he  was  fain  to  admit  to  himself  that  it  was  a  happy  thing  for 
the  family  it  had  an  excuse  for  not  spending  the  season  in  town. 
The  General  tried  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  truth,  tried  to  disbelieve 
what  he  could  hardly  credit.  Without  being  remarkably  sharp- 
sighted,  Lord  Eonald  had  a  sound  judgment.  The  future  began 
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to  alarm  him.     He  was  much  attached  to  his  nephew,  but  he  was 
angry  with  him. 

'  Why  the  deuce  does  he  not  marry  an  heiress  ? '  he  muttered 
to  himself,  as  he  sat  smoking,  oppressed  with  low  spirits.  *  It  is 
high  time  that  the  wretched  affair  which  came  to  an  end  at 
Palermo  should  be  forgotten,  and  the  consequences  effaced.  The 
creature  was  not  worth  fretting  over.  It  was  a  bad  job,  but  it  is 
done  with,  and  the  volume  containing  that  romance  should  be 
nhut  and  put  away.  Is  the  title  to  become  extinct,  the  family  to 
die  out,  because  of  that  piece  of  damaged  goods  ?  What  is  Salt- 
combe  waiting  for  ?  There  is  nothing  to  expect.  Why  is  he  not 
man  enough  to  shake  himself  free  of  the  recollection  as  he  shook 
himself  free  of  the  entanglement?  The  hope  of  the  family  hangs 
on  him.  Upon  my  soul,  Saltcombe  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad.' 

Heated  by  his  reflections,  Lord  Konald  had  attacked  his 
nephew  on  the  subject  more  than  once,  and  had  been  repelled 
with  such  coldness  that  he  had  retired  each  time  without  effect- 
ing anything,  and  thoroughly  disconcerted.  He  lost  patience,  but 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  He  spoke  to  the  Duke,  and  his  Grace 
once  or  twice  addressed  his  son  on  the  advisability  of  his  marrying. 
But  that  led  to  no  alteration  in  his  conduct. 

Lord  Konald  suspected  more  than  he  knew.  As  there  was  a 
constantly  recurring  difficulty  about  the  payment  of  his  annuity, 
he  allowed  it  to  fall  into  arrears,  content  if  he  had  enough  to  defray 
his  ordinary  trifling  expenses.  The  Marquess,  who  was  supposed 
to  see  to  business  for  his  father,  apologised  to  him  for  the  delay, 
but  the  G-eneral  always  passed  the  matter  over  with  a  joke  about 
his  having  no  wants  in  a  house  where  his  wishes  were  forestalled. 
As  his  annuity  was  in  arrear  he  forbore  making  inquiries,  lest  he 
should  seem  wanting  in  delicacy.  He  was  told  by  the  steward 
that  the  years  were  bad,  the  value  of  land  was  depreciated,  rents 
were  reduced  20  per  cent.,  the  farmers  could  not  pay,  farms 
were  thrown  on  hand.  He  was,  moreover,  not  a  man  of  business, 
had  no  idea  of  balancing  accounts,  and  never  could  distinguish 
between  creditor  and  debtor  in  a  ledger.  The  uneasiness  of  the 
steward,  his  running  to  and  fro  to  consult  with  the  Marquess,  the 
periodical  invocations  of  the  Archdeacon  to  advise,  the  troubled 
face  of  Lord  Saltcombe  at  times,  the  difficulty  in  meeting  pressing 
payments,  the  appearance,  finally,  of  that  hard,  practical-looking 
lawyer  at  dinner  on  the  Duke's  birthday,  like  Banquo's  spectre  at 
the  table,  had  made  him  very  uneasy. 

26—2 
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*  What  the  devil  keeps  Saltcombe  from  marrying,  and  relieving 
the  situation  ?  It  is  his  duty.  Sometimes  we  go  at  the  enemy  in 
direct  charge,  at  others  sweep  round  and  take  them  in  rear.  We 
can't  dislodge  those  who  hold  the  mortgages  with  the  bayonet. 
Saltcombe  must  execute  a  flank  movement,  with  an  heiress. 
Years  slip  away,  the  cloud  grows  denser,  debts  become  heavier, 
creditors  more  pressing.  Saltcombe  is  forty,  the  age  is  passing 
at  which  he  can  pick  and  choose.  He  will  soon  have  to  take 
whom  he  can  get.' 

The  General  was  thinking  this,  when  he  heard  the  steps  of 
Beavis,  and  opened  the  door. 

4  Come  in,  my  boy,  come  in,'  he  said.  i  Saltcombe  will  not 
be  ready  to  see  you  for  another  hour.  What  do  you  want  with 
him?' 

Beavis  hesitated.  He  did  not  know  what  to  say.  His  heart 
was  full,  he  could  think  of  nothing  but  what  troubled  him.  He 
considered  a  moment,  and  then  resolved  to  be  plain  with  the 
General.  It  could  do  no  harm,  it  might  do  good. 

6 1  want  to  see  Lord  Saltcombe  on  business.' 

6  What  ? — connected  with  that  lawyer  fellow  here  last  night  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  Lord  Konald.  I  have  no  message  from  him,  but  I  have 
asked  him  to  postpone  meeting  my  father  and  the  Marquess  till 
I  have  had  an  interview  with  the  latter.' 

6  What  is  the  matter  ?     Is  there  a  secret  ?  ' 

6  No  secret — at  least,  none  to  be  kept  from  you,  my  Lord.  It 
concerns  the  family  affairs.' 

4  Family  affairs  ! '  groaned  the  General ;  '  then  I  want  to  hear 
nothing  about  them.  I  am  an  old  soldier,  and  not  a  steward,  or 
a  lawyer,  or  an  accountant.' 

6  For  all  that,'  said  the  young  man,  '  I  wish  greatly  to  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you.  It  seems  to  me  that  you,  Lord  Eonald, 
may  do  here  that  which  no  one  else  can  effect.' 

'  What  is  that  ?  I  can  do  nothing.  I  am  the  last  in  the 
house.' 

'  You  can  do  much  if  you  will  make  the  attempt,  my  Lord. 
Excuse  me  if  I  am  presumptuous,  but  I  am  in  earnest.' 

6 1  am  sure  you  are.  You  are  a  good  boy.  Go  on.  Speak 
out.' 

6  It  is  a  very  unpleasant  thing  to  speak  words  that  cut  the  ear 
they  enter ;  however,  in  this  case  it  is  a  duty.  I  suppose  you 
know  that,  what  with  bad  years,  and  the  heavy  burdens  on  the 
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property  that  have  been  accumulating,  and  with  the  inaction  of 
the  Marquess,  the  state  of  affairs  is  about  as  bad  as  it  can  be. 
My  dear  father  will  not  realise  it.  His  Grace  knows,  and,  I 
suppose,  must  know  nothing  of  it.  The  Marquess  is  aware,  but 
does  not  take  the  initiative,  and  you,  Lord  Eonald ' 

6 1  shut  my  eyes,'  interrupted  the  General.  '  No,  that  is  not 
altogether  the  case.  I  see,  and  am  bewildered.  I  cannot  move 
in  the  matter.  I  am  awkwardly  situated.  In  fact,  the  Duke  is 
oehindhand  with  me — not  that  I  want  the  money,  I  have  my 
half-pay,  but  the  fact  ties  my  hands,  I  cannot  interfere.  I  have 
touched  on  the  subject  indeed  to  the  Duke,  but  he  supposes  I 
••efer  to  the  losses  sustained  by  the  family  in  my  grandfather's 
dme.  He  was  a  sad  rake.  I  do  not  like  speaking  about  it  to 
Saltcombe  for  certain  reasons  of  my  own.  He  is  reserved  with 
me ;  he  never  invites  my  confidence.  So  we  go  on  in  faith. 
Times  will  mend.  Something  will  turn  up.  Legacies  will  rain 
^old.  We  don't  eat  our  soup  as  scalding  as  it  is  served.' 

'  Expenses  ought  to  be  cut  down  in  every  way  at  once.' 

*  It  has  been  done.  The  Duke  no  longer  goes  to  town  for  the 
season.  How  any  further  economy  is  to  be  practised  here  I  do 
not  see.  The  house  must  be  kept  up,  the  gardens  and  grounds 
maintained  in  order, — the  staples — where  would  you  begin  ?  A 
Duke  cannot  live  like  a  curate,  in  furnished  lodgings,  on  chops 
ilternating  with  cutlets  and  steaks,  and  a  maid-of-all-work  to 
cook  and  dust,  and  make  the  beds.' 

'  Would  it  not  be  advisable,'  asked  Beavis  in  a  low  tone,  with 
bis  eyes  on  the  carpet — '  would  it  not  be  well  to  make  an  effort, 
and  put  up  with  inconveniences,  rather  than  allow  the  avalanche 
to  rush  down  on  your  heads.' 

Lord  Eonald  took  Beavis  by  the  arm,  and  paced  the  room 
with  him,  before  he  replied.     The  old  General's  face  was  pale,  and 
his  lips  quivered. 

6  My  dear  boy,  you  imagine  matters  worse  than  they  really 
are.  You  have  allowed  your  mind  to  prey  on  your  fears,  and 
they  have  assumed  the  appearance  and  weight  of  a  nightmare. 
It  is  impossible  for  such  a  catastrophe  to  overtake  us.  Think 
what  we  are,  what  our  family  is,  and  has  been  !  Think  what 
magnificent  estates  we  have  owned — and,  indeed,  we  are  not 
denuded  yet.' 

Beavis  looked  up,  and  saw  that  the  old  man  was  trying  to 
silence  his  own  convictions.  Beavis  was  pained  to  have  made 
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him  suffer,  but  it  was  necessary  for  every  individual  member  of 
the  family  to  be  roused  to  face  the  danger. 

'  Dear  Lord  Ronald,  I  am  not  frightened  by  fancied  dangers. 
The  danger  is  knocking  at  the  door.  Would  to  God  it  were  not 
so,  but  I  cannot  deceive  myself.  It  is.  I  see  you  all  here  lulled 
in  unconsciousness,  losing  time,  letting  slip  opportunities  of 
recovery  which  may  never  return,  and  delaying  retrenchment, 
whilst  retrenchment  is  availing.' 

The  General  sighed.  *  There  is  a  God  over  all,'  he  said  ;  (  we 
must  trust  to  Providence.' 

4  And  do  nothing  ?  '  asked  Beavis. 

'What  is  to  be  done?  I  dare  not  speak  to  the  Duke. 
Saltcombe  would  not  listen  to  me,  or,  if  he  did  listen,  would  shrug 
his  shoulders  and  go  his  way.'  After  a  pause,  during  which  he 
smoked  hard,  he  asked,  '  What  was  that  lawyer  lugged  in  here 
for  yesterday  ?  What  has  he  come  to  Court  Royal  about  ? ' 

6  He  has  come  concerning  a  transfer  of  the  mortgage  held  by 
the  Messrs.  Stephens  to  a  certain  Emmanuel,  who  has  already  his 
hand  on  the  home  estate,  with  park  and  house,  and  has  negotiated 
a  loan  or  two  besides.' 

'What  of  that?' 

( And  there  as  to  be  another  loan  of  five  thousand.' 

*  That  is  not  much.     A  trifle.' 

'  A  trifle !  but  there  have  been  so  many  of  these  trifles  accu- 
mulated, and  now  they  are  an  intolerable  burden.  A  pound  of 
feathers  weighs  as  much  as  a  pound  of  lead.  Lord  Saltcombe 
should  be  roused  to  look  into  the  debts  of  the  family,  and  form 
some  decision  as  to  what  is  to  be  done.' 

4  You  want  me  to  stir  him  up  ?  I  do  not  relish  the  task,  and 
I  doubt  my  ability  to  wake  him.' 

<  He  must  be  shaken  out  of  his  apathy.' 

'  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible.' 

6  Then  everything  remains  in  statu  quo — captain,  pilot,  crew, 
all  must  have  their  sleep  out  whilst  the  vessel  fills.  It  is  cruel 
to  wake  them.  They  need  repose.  It  is  impossible  to  rouse 
some,  they  sleep  so  sound.  All  at  once  the  ship  gives  a  lurch, 
and  the  waves  engulf  her,  as  all  wake  up  and  rub  their  eyes,  and 
ask  where  they  are  ? ' 

The  General's  pipe  was  out.  He  turned  his  face  to  the 
window  to  hide  the  emotion  painted  on  it.  Beavis  had  spoken 
strongly — possibly  too  strongly ;  the  words  had  poured  scalding 
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from  his  heart.  He  was  a  young  man.  He  was  not  called  in  by 
the  family  to  consult  on  its  affairs.  He  had  assumed  the  office 
unsolicited.  Perhaps  he  was  troubling  the  old  man  in  vain. 

The  silence  remained  unbroken  for  some  while. 

Lord  Ronald  struck  a  match,  but  could  not  relight  his  pipe  ; 
his  hand  shook,  so  did  the  pipe  between  his  lips.  He  threw  the 
match  away,  and  laid  his  pipe  on  the  chimney-piece.  Then  he 
held  out  his  hand  to  Beavis,  without  looking  him  in  the  face,  and 
;^aid,  '  God  bless  you,  dear  boy  !  You  are  acting  as  your  honour- 
able and  kind  heart  prompts.  At  a  time  when  every  one  thinks  of 
self,  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  one  who  cares  for  the  fortunes  of 
others.'  He  sighed.  '  You  are'  all  of  you  good,  true,  all  of  you, — 
your  worthy  father,  your  dear  sister,  whom  we  love  as  our  own  child, 
and  yourself.  You  have  spoken  to  me  sharply,  and  I  know  what  it 
has  cost  you  to  do  so — you  who  have  been  reared  in  reverence  for 
the  family.  You  have  acted  as  a  man  of  principle  should  act, 
but  then,  what  is  the  good  ?  The  transfer  will  be  executed,  the 
fresh  loan  contracted,  in  another  hour.  It  is  too  late  to  prevent 
that/ 

6  Yes,'  answered  Beavis,  <  it  is  too  late  to  prevent  that,  but 
it  is  not  too  late  to  say,  "  This  shall  be  the  last.  We  have  let 
matters  slide  their  downward  way,  now  we  will  put  on  the  drag. 
And  the  first  step  towards  stopping  will  be  to  find  out  where  we 
stand." ' 

6  You  are  quite  right,  but  I  am  no  accountant.  Your  father 
has  the  books.  Saltcombe  is  supposed  to  audit  them.' 

6  Lord  Saltcombe  must  not  only  look  over  the  accounts,  but 
take  an  interest  in  them.' 

<  Beavis,'  said  the  old  General,  ( my  debt  against  the  estate 
shall  be  cancelled ;  but  that  is  nothing,  as  it  would  not  be 
exacted.  Let  it  go.  What  is  this  five  thousand  for  ?  ' 

6  Current  household  expenses,  I  presume  ;  but  I  do  not  know 
for  certain.' 

4  Let  me  find  the  money.  Decline  this  five  thousand.  It 
will  be  a  relief  to  my  mind  that  I  have  stopped  one  additional 
loan.  I  have  my  half-pay,  and  am  able  to  put  aside  some  money. 
I  have  more  than  I  want.  If  I  drop  this  into  the  gulf  it  is  only 
a  drop.  I  know  I  am  robbing  my  heirs  without  benefiting  the 
house ;  but  then — the  house  is  my  heir.  I  should  leave  every- 
thing to  my  dear  niece,  except  a  little  remembrance  to  Lucy  and 
yourself.  When  that  hard-faced  lawyer  comes,  tell  him  the  five 
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thousand  is  not  wanted.  Damn  it,  Beavis,  I  have  a  mind  to 
throw  all  my  savings  into  the  same  hole,  but  then ' 

4  No,  my  Lord,  you  must  not  do  this.  It  will  only  prolong 
the  agony,  and  rob  Lady  Grace,  as  you  say,  of  what  in  the  end 
she  may  need.  We  must  get  a  clear  view  of  the  situation  before 
anything  further  is  done.' 

A  tap  sounded  at  the  door,  and  Lord  Saltcombe  entered. 

6  You  here,  Beavis  !  Good  morning,  Uncle  Konald.  I  heard 
that  Worthivale  had  been  rampaging  after  me,  and  suspected  you 
had  trapped  him.  I  overslept  myself.  I  sat  up  very  late  last 
night.' 

'  Doing  nothing,  I  suppose,'  said  the  General,  dryly. 

'Exactly — doing  nothing,'  answered  the  Marquess,  slightly 
colouring. 

'  We  have  been  discussing  family  affairs,'  said  Lord  Eonald ; 
4  family  embarrassments,  I  had  better  say.' 

4  Then  I  am  in  the  way.     I  will  withdraw.' 

'  Stay,  Saltcombe,  we  want  you  to  look  into  matters.' 

'  My  dear  uncle,  I  am  at  Mr.  Worthivale's  service  every  morn- 
ing, whenever  he  calls  me,  to  sign  leases,  audit  accounts,  and 
consent  to  the  reduction  of  rent.  I  limit  him  to  an  hour ;  I 
cannot  allow  more  time  than  that.  The  office  exercises  a  soporific 
influence  on  my  brain.' 

'You  really  must  be  serious.  Matters  are  desperate.  Do 
you  know  that  a  lawyer  is  coming  here  to-day  about  a  transfer  ? ' 

<  Well !  a  transfer  is  not  a  nitro-glycerine  bomb.  I  am 
impatient  to  make  it.  I  am  going  to  take  Grace  and  Lucy  out 
in  the  yacht.  We  must  catch  the  tide.  The  Sheepwashes  are 
going  to  meet  us  at  Portsmouth.  We  are  bound  for  Eddystone.' 

'  Saltcombe,  you  do  not  know  how  in  earnest  I  am,'  said  the 
General ;  '  I  entreat  you  to  stay.  I  have  much  to  talk  to  you 
about,  and  Beavis  here  has  more.' 

Young  Worthivale  was  vexed.  The  old  man  wanted  tact,  and 
he  was  doing  mischief. 

'  Beavis  is  coming  with  us,'  said  Lord  Saltcombe.  '  He  wants 
a  whiff  of  sea-breeze  to  take  the  office-dust  out  of  his  lungs, 
and  blow  the  cobwebs  from  his  brain.' 

Beavis  seized  the  opportunity  to  turn  the  conversation.  He 
saw  that  the  General  irritated  his  nephew,  without  advancing  the 
cause  he  had  at  heart.  But  the  old  man  could  not  understand 
his  tactics. 
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*  What  a  man  you  are,  Worthivale,'  he  said.  '  Two  minutes 
figo  you  were  crying  "  House  on  fire  !  "  and  now  you  are  agog  to 
l)e  junketing  with  the  girls.  I  will  not  be  put  off  like  this.  You 
have  stirred  me  up.  I  will  have  it  out  with  Saltcombe.' 

6  My  time,  then,  is  yours,'  said  the  Marquess,  stiffly. 

'  Very  well,'  said  the  General,  hotly.     '  You  must  marry.' 

4  Whom?' 

Lord  Eonald  did  not  answer ;  the  question  was  not  an  easy 
one  to  answer. 

'  You  remind  me  of  the  magistrates  of  the  old  German  towns, 
who  had  the  bachelors  before  them  on  attaining  their  majority, 
,ind  bade  them  marry  within  six  weeks,  or  forfeit  their  rights  of 
citizenship.' 

6  There  was  sense  in  that.     You  must  marry,  Saltcombe.' 

6  Uncle,  I  will  contemplate  the  five  Misses  Sheepwash  to-day 
with  that  view.' 

6  Do  not  be  absurd.     You  must  marry  money.' 

'  Beavis,'  said  the  Marquess,  aside,  '  you  will  be  at  the  pier  at 
half-past  twelve.' 

The  General  was  angered  by  his  nephew's  coolness. 

6  Saltcombe,'  he  said,  *  time  enough  has  elapsed  since  that 
Palermo  affair ' 

'  For  you  to  have  learned,  Uncle  Ronald,  that  I  will  endure  no 
allusion  to  it,'  said  the  Marquess,  gravely,  whilst  his  colour  went. 

The  old  man  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  Lord  Saltcombe 
met  his  eye  firmly.  He  said  not  another  word,  but  turned  with 
a  sigh  to  the  window.  The  Marquess  beckoned  to  Beavis,  and 
they  left  the  room  together. 


CHAPTER    X. 

THE   FIFTH   OF  NOVEMBER. 

THE  Fifth  of  November  was  a  great  day  at  the  Barbican.  Was, 
it  no  longer  is.  The  reason  why  it  is  so  no  longer  may  be  gathered 
from  what  follows. 

The  Barbican  offered  about  the  only  open  space  in  old 
Plymouth  where  a  bonfire  might  blaze,  and  fireworks  explode 
without  certainty  of  setting  the  houses  round  in  flames,  or  of 
frightening  horses  and  impeding  traffic.  Moreover,  about  the 
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Barbican  swarm  and  multiply  indefinitely  the  urchins  who  most 
love  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  They 
are  deterred  by  no  dread  of  injuring  good  clothes,  are  restrained 
by  no  respectable  parents.  They  burn  Gruy  Fawkes  out  of  no 
deep-seated  enthusiasm  for  the  Crown  and  the  Bible,  but  out  of 
pure  love  of  a  blaze. 

Now,  stillness  reigns  on  that  momentous  anniversary  at  the 
Barbican  ;  no  crackers  spurt,  no  pyre  burns,  for  the  police  are  there 
in  force  on  the  evening  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  an  event 
as  that  which  took  place  on  the  occasion  we  are  about  to  record. 

The  broad  quay,  the  proximity  of  the  waters  and  the  coal 
barges,  the  good  open  space  before  the  houses,  had  impressed  the 
youth  for  many  generations  that  no  place  was  fitter  for  the  fiery 
celebration  than  the  Barbican.  There  were  bits  of  old  timber  to 
be  had  for  the  asking  or  for  the  taking.  The  owners  of  the  tar  and 
tow  and  tallow  store  always  contributed  a  cask,  and  some  black 
fluid  highly  combustible.  The  colliers  that  lay  in  Sutton  Pool 
were  ready  to  give  baskets  of  coal. 

The  adult  population  of  the  neighbourhood  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  exhibition,  turned  out  to  see  it,  and  contributed  howls, 
cheers,  and  groans. 

The  Barbicanites  had  no  pronounced  political  or  religious 
antipathies.  It  was  one  to  them  whose  effigy  was  burnt,  they 
hooted  and  howled  with  equal  enthusiasm  whether  the  object 
represented  '  Old  Boney,'  Pius  IX.,  or  a  Puseyite.  All  they  bar- 
gained for  was  that  some  one  should  be  burned — who  mattered 
little. 

On  the  last  occasion  when  the  Barbican  was  illuminated  by  a 
bonfire,  the  guy  represented  a  local  celebrity.  Before  that  evening 
closed  in,  who  the  guy  was  to  be  was  known  to  every  inhabitant 
of  the  Barbican,  except  the  individual  himself.  Never  had 
contributions  flowed  in  more  copiously,  and  been  given  with 
greater  alacrity.  Not  a  householder  refused  when  solicited,  except 
only  Lazarus,  who,  when  solicited,  responded  with  an  oath,  a  lunge, 
and  a  whirl  of  his  stick. 

Darkness  fell.  Joanna  put  up  the  shutters  as  usual,  and  locked 
and  barred  the  doors.  Lazarus  looked  with  evil  eye  on  the  Fifth 
of  November  celebrations  as  a  criminal  waste  of  excellent  fuel, 
and  he  made  or  pretended  business  for  the  evening  which  would 
take  him  to  the  other  end  of  the  town. 

Lazarus  had  come  to  entrust  the  care  of  the  house  and  the 
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business  of  the  shop  very  much  to  Joanna,  whilst  he  carried  on 
business  of  an  analogous  but  more  respectable  kind  elsewhere. 
He  could  place  perfect  confidence  in  Joanna.  She  took  as  keen  a 
lelish  as  himself  in  driving  a  bargain  and  in  <  doing'  a  purchaser. 
He  suspected  her,  indeed,  of  secreting  for  her  own  use  some  of 
the  money  she  received,  but  this  was  solely  because  he  suspected 
everybody  ;  and  in  this  case  his  suspicions  were  unjust,  for  Joanna 
^vas  scrupulously  conscientious  in  accounting  to  him  for  every 
farthing  she  spent  and  received.  It  was  part  of  her  duty  to  screw 
down  the  poor  and  bleed  them  of  their  last  drop  of  blood ;  it  was 
part  of  her  duty  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  a  buyer,  and  deceive 
him  with  lies  and  disguises ;  it  was  her  duty  to  be  true  to  her 
master.  Joanna  was  conscientious. 

During  the  day  Joanna  had  observed  the  growth  of  a  pile  of 
combustible  materials  before  the  house,  and  had  engaged  in  many 
passages  of  arms  about  it.  She  had  remonstrated  as  to  its  size  and 
position  ;  and,  finally,  she  had  pillaged  it.  She  had,  by  watching 
her  opportunities,  succeeded  in  carrying  off  from  it  a  quarter  of  a 
u>n  of  coals  which  she  had  stowed  in  the  closet  under  the  stair- 
case, till  detected,  and  then  the  urchins  engaged  on  the  erection 
of  the  pyre  kept  a  guard  against  further  pilfering. 

When  she  found  that  she  could  no  longer  plunder  the  pile,  she 
stormed  against  the  pile-builders,  she  invoked  the  aid  of  a  police- 
man to  demolish  it.  It  was  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  Golden 
Balls.  What  if  the  wind  set  that  way  ?  When  the  policeman 
failed  to  give  her  redress,  she  appealed  to  the  bystanders,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  houses  on  the  quay,  but  they  were  all  par- 
ticipators in  the  pyre,  had  subscribed  coin  or  contributed  fuel  for 
its  erection. 

After  she  had  locked  up  the  house,  Joanna  retired  to  a  window 
of  the  first  floor,  whence  she  could  follow  the  proceedings.  The 
Barbican  was  alive  with  people,  and  heads  were  protruded  from  all 
the  windows.  The  evening  was  fine,  no  rain  fell,  no  fog  hung  over 
the  water  and  wharf.  Joanna  was  girl  enough  to  enjoy  a  blaze  ; 
though  old  beyond  her  years  in  her  views  of  life  and  of  men,  she 
had  not  lost  childlike  pleasure  in  what  is  beautiful  and  what  is 
exciting. 

Presently  Joanna  heard  the  bray  of  a  horn,  and  the  hubbub  of 
voices  mingled  with  jeers,  laughter,  and  whoops.  A  moment  after 
a  crowd  of  boys,  young  men,  and  girls  poured  down  the  narrow 
street  that  debouches  on  the  quay,  carrying  in  their  midst, 
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supported  on  their  shoulders,  seated  on  a  chair  above  their  heads, 
the  Gruy  Fawkes.  Torches  were  borne  and  waved  about  the  figure, 
and  on  its  reaching  the  open  space  a  Bengal  light  blazed  up. 

Joanna  saw  at  a  glance  whom  the  effigy  was  designed  to 
represent,  and  why  the  celebration  had  evoked  so  much  interest 
on  this  occasion. 

The  figure  was  that  of  Mr.  Lazarus.  There  could  be  no  mis- 
taking it.  His  peculiarities  of  costume  and  attitude  had  been  hit 
off  with  real  genius.  A  mask  had  been  made  or  obtained  with  a 
sausage  nose,  like  his,  and  a  smirk  on  the  thick  lips,  like  his.  His 
old  fur  cap,  with  flaps  to  cover  the  ears,  which  he  wore  in  the 
shop,  was  faithfully  reproduced ;  so  also  his  long-tailed  great 
coat ;  his  black  tie,  which  would  turn  with  the  knot  under  the  ear, 
without  a  vestige  of  linen  collar.  The  effigy  was  represented 
holding  a  ham-bone,  which  it  was  gnawing. 

The  crowd  flowed  from  the  street,  and  spread  over  the  Barbican 
open  space.  The  figure  was  planted  in  front  of  the  Golden  Balls, 
and  three  groans  were  given  for  Lazarus  the  Jew. 

Joanna  withdrew  from  the  window  that  the  people  might  not 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  they  were  observed.  Her  face 
flamed  with  indignation  and  desire  of  revenge.  She  ascended  a 
chest  of  drawers  in  the  store  chamber  nearest  the  face  of  the  house, 
whence  she  could  watch  proceedings  unobserved.  After  the  groans 
for  Lazarus,  a  silence  fell  on  the  mob,  and  expectant  looks  were 
cast  at  his  door.  They  supposed  that  the  Jew,  frenzied  with  rage, 
would  rush  forth,  cudgel  in  hand,  to  belabour  all  whom  he  could 
reach.  Disappointed  in  this  anticipation,  they  removed  the  guy 
to  the  bonfire,  and  planted  the  figure,  in  its  chair,  on  the  top. 
Torches  were  applied,  and  amid  huzzas  and  capers,  and  a  ring  of 
urchins  dancing  round  the  pile,  the  bonfire  burst  into  lurid  blaze. 

Joanna  saw  the  faces  of  the  crowd  illuminated  by  the  fire.  She 
saw  those  who  lounged  out  of  their  windows  looking  on,  laughing 
and  applauding.  She  gnashed  her  teeth  with  impotent  rage,  and 
clenched  her  hands.  She  sat  crouched,  frog-like,  on  the  top  of  a 
chest  of  drawers,  with  her  fists  closed,  and  her  chin  resting  on  them. 

6  Ah  ! '  she  muttered,  '  you  come  to  Lazarus,  all  of  you,  when 
in  need ;  you  can't  do  without  him,  and  yet  this  is  the  reward  he 
gets  for  helping  you  in  trouble.  Never  mind,  he  has  you  all  in 
his  grip.  He  will  not  scruple  now  to  give  a  squeeze,  and  your 
blood  will  run  between  his  fingers.  You  also !  How  dare  you  ! '  she 
exclaimed,  and  pointed  to  an  attic  window  from  which  peered  a 
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woman's  face.  The  flames  lit  up  the  room,  and  cast  Joanna's 
shadow  against  the  wall,  distorting  and  exaggerating  the  length  of 
her  extended  arm.  Her  finger  indicated  the  woman  leaning  forth 
from  the  garret  window,  watching  what  went  on  below,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  scene.  That  woman  was  the  mother  of  two  children.  She 
pawned  the  blankets  every  morning  that  had  covered  her  and  her 
sons  by  night,  for  three  half-pence,  and  redeemed  the  children's 
clothes  for  the  day.  At  night  she  pawned  their  rags  and  released 
the  blankets.  Six  per  cent,  is  the  legal  rate  of  usury,  but  Lazarus 
obtained  from  this  widow  five  hundred  per  cent.  And  this  woman 
dared  to  applaud  his  being  burnt  in  effigy !  Whither  is  gratitude 
flown? 

Suddenly  a  report,  a  roar,  then  a  burst  of  cheers,  followed  by 
a  crash,  and  dead  silence  ! 

The  ham-bone  had  gone  off!  That  ham-bone  was  a  rocket 
disguised  in  coloured  paper.  The  designer  of  this  exquisite  piece 
of  humour  had  planned  that  the  rocket,  on  exploding,  should  shoot 
out  to  sea  and  extinguish  itself  innocuously  in  the  water  ;  but  in 
the  haste  and  excitement  of  planting  Lazarus  on  the  pyre  no 
thought  had  been  given  to  the  pointing  of  the  head  of  the  ham- 
bone.  The  only  idea  prominent  in  the  minds  of  the  urchins  was 
to  set  the  figure  opposite  the  door  of  the  Grolden  Balls.  The 
rocket  was  from  the  Q-overnment  coastguard  stores,  liberally  con- 
tributed by  the  man  invested  with  charge  of  them. 

When  the  flame  ignited  the  rocket  it  went  off  with  a  rush  and 
roar  in  quite  the  opposite  direction  to  the  sea,  crashed  through 
a  window,  and  disappeared  in  the  tow,  tallow,  and  tar  warehouse. 

One  precious  gift  of  nature  is  accorded  freely  to  Englishmen 
of  all  ranks  and  ages- — the  aptitude  of  doing  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  moment ;  in  a  word,  presence  of  mind.  Those  present — the 
whole  crowd  of  men  and  boys — instantly  realised  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  and  did  that  which  was  best  to  be  done—  they  took 
to  their  heels.  The  first  to  go  was  the  storekeeper  who  had  con- 
tributed the  rocket,  and  he  went  home  as  fast  as  the  rocket  had 
gone  into  the  tow  and  tallow  shop,  slipped  into  bed,  and  called  his 
wife's  attention  to  the  clock  to  enable  her  to  swear  that  he  had 
been  laid  up  at  that  time  of  the  evening  with  a  bronchial  catarrh. 
He  was  followed  by  every  one  who  had  lent  a  hand  or  given  a 
halfpenny  towards  the  celebration.  Thus  the  explosion  of  the 
hambone  cleared  the  quay  in  five  minutes* 

The    bargemen    looked    on  from  their   boats   in   complacent 
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expectation  of  a  bonfire  bigger  than  that  on  which  Lazarus  was 
burning.  Only  a  few  men  stood  about  the  pyre,  and  endeavoured 
with  rakes  to  thrust  it  over  the  edge  of  the  wharf  into  the  pool 
before  the  police  appeared. 

Joanna  had  not  observed  what  had  taken  place.  She  had 
indeed  seen  the  flash  of  the  rocket  and  heard  the  cheers,  but  from 
her  chest  of  drawers  she  could  not  see  the  tow  and  tallow  store. 

Why  had  the  crowd  dispersed  so  suddenly  ?  Why  was  the 
bonfire  being  put  out,  and  the  half-consumed  Lazarus  in  his 
flaming  chair  toppled  into  Sutton  Pool  ? 

Joanna  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  her  master's  key  in  the 
side  door.  She  remembered  that  she  had  bolted  the  door,  so  she 
descended  to  withdraw  the  bar  and  admit  him.  Then  her  pent-up 
wrath  found  vent,  and  she  told  him  of  the  outrage. 

6  Well,'  said  Lazarus,  without  signs  of  discomposure,  '  it  won't 
cost  me  a  penny.  Have  they  singed  one  of  my  coats  ?  burnt  my 
cap  ?  Not  a  bit !  so  it  don't  matter  to  me.  Kun  out,  Joanna, 
with  your  shovel,  and  see  if  you  cannot  rescue  some  of  the  coals 
which  are  being  wasted,  and  then  look  sharp  and  get  me  my 
supper  ready.  Dear,  dear  !  The  figure  was  dressed  like  me,  and 
all  the  beautiful  clothes  burning.  Don't  you  think  that  we  might 
fish  him  out  of  the  water  and  see  what  can  be  done  with  the  gar- 
ments— they  cannot  be  utterly  spoiled  ?  So  they  are  raking  out 
the  fire,  are  they  ?  Scared  by  the  police,  I  suppose.  It  is  wicked, 
inconsiderate  waste  to  toss  coals  and  sticks  into  the  pool.  The 
supper  can  wait ;  the  apple  won't  get  cold,  and  it  may  ripen  by 
delay.' 

'  What  is  that  ? '  exclaimed  the  girl,  as  a  flash  of  vivid  yellow 
light  smote  in  at  the  window.  '  They've  surely  never  gone  and 
lighted  the  bonfire  again  ! ' 

'  They  are  burning  what  remains  of  the  coal.  Oh,  the  wicked 
waste ! ' 

'  No ! '  said  Joanna,  excitedly ;  '  the  light  strikes  from  the  wrong 
side  of  the  street.' 

She  ran  to  the  door,  threw  it  open,  and  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  dismay. 

The  tow  and  tallow  store  was  in  flames ;  it  had  burst  into 
blaze  at  once ;  all  the  windows  on  the  second  floor  were  vividly 
illuminated,  and  from  one  a  spout  of  fire  issued  and  ran  up  the 
walls.  No  one  lived  in  the  storehouse  ;  but  an  old  woman,  very 
deaf,  occupied  an  attic,  and  she  was  wont  to  retire  early  to  bed. 
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A  light  wind  was  blowing  likely  to  carry  the  flames  across  the 
street  upon  the  house  of  the  Jew. 

Lazarus  stood  in  the  doorway  behind  the  girl.  He  shared  her 
dismay,  but  gave  louder  and  more  violent  expression  to  it.  He 
swore  and  stamped. 

4  The  fire  will  catch  me  !  The  fire  will  burn  me  and  all  my 
pretty,  pretty  things  !  Where  are  the  police  ?  Where  are  the 
iire-engines  ?  What  can  I  do  to  save  myself  ?  ' 

4  Master,'  said  Joanna,  recovering  herself,  4  the  shutters  are  up 
below,  so  that  the  basement  is  safe.  There  is  not  much  danger 
to  be  apprehended  till  the  flames  issue  from  the  roof;  then  it  is 
possible  they  may  be  carried  our  way,  or  that  sparks  will  be 
dropped  on  our  roof  and  make  the  slates  so  hot  that  they  will 
snap  and  the  rafters  ignite.' 

4  Oh,  Joanna !  run,  run  with  all  your  legs  after  the  fire-engine  ! ' 
(,'ried  the  Jew,  wringing  his  hands.  4  If  my  house  catches  I  am 
lost — ruined  past  recovery  !  I  may  as  well  die  in  it.  I  could  not 
survive  its  destruction.  I  cannot  bring  my  pretty  things  down; 
I  have  no  place  where  to  store  them.  If  they  are  taken  into  the 
street  they  will  be  stolen.  There  are  thousands  of  beautiful  things 
here  no  money  can  replace.  It  would  take  an  army  of  men  to 
clear  them  all  out  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  the  wicked  flames 
allow  ho  time.  Run,  Joanna,  run  for  the  engines  !  I'll  give  a 
sovereign  if  they  will  save  my  place.' 

4  Master,'  said  Joanna,  4  lock  the  door  and  admit  no  one. 
The  fire-engines  will  be  here  before  long.  Come  with  me  to  the 
roof;  we  must  protect  that.  We  must  carry  up  carpets,  and 
3pread  them  over  the  slates.' 

*  Carpets  ! '  exclaimed  Lazarus.     4  They  will  be  burnt.' 

*  The  carpets  rather  than  the  whole  house.' 

*  Not  number  247,  that  is  a  lovable  old  Persian,  worth  a  lot 
of  money,  not  much  worn.     Don't  take  that.' 

*  Not  if  we  can  do  without.   We  will  carry  up  the  worst,  and  I 
will  scramble  on  to  the  ridge,  and  spread  the  carpets  over  the 
roof.     Then  you  must  pass  me  water,  and  I  will  keep  them  moist. 
I'll  take  a  mop,  and  when  sparks  fall  I'll  mop  them  out.' 

4  Oh,  Joanna,  you  are  a  clever  girl !  Eun  !  This  is  better  than 
the  engines  ;  I  sha'n't  have  to  pay  for  salvage  if  they  send  a  little 
squirt  over  me.' 

Joanna  made  no  answer,  but  fetched  buckets.  At  the  top  of 
the  house  was  an  open  lead  rain-water  tank. 
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'  You  must  help  me  with  the  carpets,5  said  she,  hastily. 
'  Come,  this  is  not  the  time  to  stand  bewildered  and  irresolute.' 

The  light  shone  fiercely,  brilliantly  illumining  the  room  where 
they  stood,  like  sunlight.  Everything  in  it  was  distinctly  visible. 

4  Not  that  Brussels ! '  cried  the  Jew ;  fi  it  is  worth  four  shillings 
a  yard,  and  there  are  a  hundred  in  it,  that  makes  twenty  pounds. 
I  cannot  afford  it ;  I  will  not  throw  away  such  a  lot  of  money. 
Here,  if  it  must  be,  take  this  old  bed-room  Kidderminster,  it 
is  full  of  holes.  No,  Joanna,  keep  your  hands  off  the  Axminster, 
it  is  good  as  new,  and  has  a  border  round  it.' 

6  Give  me  the  Axminster.  I  must  have  it — it  is  thick  and 
will  keep  sopped  with  water  longest.  Help  me  up  with  it.' 

Joanna  went  out  upon  the  roof  dragging  the  heavy  carpets 
after  her  by  means  of  a  rope  which  she  had  looped  about  them, 
assisted  by  Lazarus  from  below,  who  thrust  the  bundles  up  the 
ladder  and  through  the  trap-door.  He  assisted,  but  tempered  his 
assistance  with  protests  and  groans.  The  girl  scrambled,  cat-like, 
up  the  low  pitched  roof,  and  flung  the  carpets  across  the  ridge, 
or  fastened  two  together,  and  spread  one  on  each  side  upon  the 
slates. 

'  Give  me  another,'  she  shouted.  '  Time  is  precious ;  I  must, 
I  will,  have  both  the  Persian  and  the  Brussels.' 

4  The  Persian  is  not  to  be  parted  with  under  fifteen  guineas,' 
moaned  Lazarus,  and  then  half  to  himself,  *  Guineas  are  an 
institution ;  say  pounds  when  a  purchaser  asks  the  price,  and 
when  he  comes  to  pay  swear  to  guineas.  Will  you  have  this 
Kidder.  ? ' 

*  It  is  too  thin,'  answered  the  girl.  '  See !  The  fire  is  in  the 
upper  storey,  and  in  ten  minutes  will  be  through  the  roof.  When 
that  gives  way  we  shall  be  buried  under  a  rain  of  fire.  Hark  ! ' 

'  You  hear  the  engine  coming,'  said  the  Jew,  *  and  the  squeal- 
ing of  the  old  woman  in  the  garret.  Joanna,  take  the  Persian, 
take  everything,  but  save  my  house.' 

In  a  brief  time  Joanna  had  covered  the  roof  on  both  sides 
with  carpets  and  rugs  of  all  sorts  and  values,  and  had  soused  them 
well  with  water.  The  Jew  stood  in  the  tank,  up  to  his  waist, 
and  filled  the  pails.  The  girl  drew  them  up  to  her  by  the  rope 
attached  to  their  handles.  She  was  seated  astride  on  the  apex  of 
the  roof,  and  poured  the  contents  of  the  pails  over  the  carpets. 

Whilst  Joanna  and  her  master  were  taking  these  precautions 
for  the  protection  of  the  house  of  the  Golden  Balls  great  excitement 
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prevailed  below.  The  street  and  the  quay  were  crowded  ;  the  fire- 
e  igine  played  on  the  roofs  adjoining  the  burning  house.  At  a  win- 
dDW  high  up  stood  the  deaf  old  housekeeper,  wringing  her  hands 
aid  shrieking  for  help.  The  crowd  roared,  women  sobbed.  The 
ladder  was  fixed,  and  a  fireman  mounted  to  the  rescue.  The  mob 
was  silent,  then  cheered  as  the  man  put  his  arm  round  the  poor 
ci-eature,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  her  down.  But  she  was  too 
frightened  by  the  aspect  of  the  depth  she  had  to  descend  to  yield, 
and  she  struggled,  and  cried,  and  escaped  back  into  the  room 
filled  with  smoke  and  twinkling  with  fire,  bewildered,  and  in  her 
mazed  mind  unable  to  decide  whether  to  risk  a  fall  or  to  perish  in 
flames.  The  struggle  was  of  engrossing  interest  to  those  in  the 
street ;  neither  Joanna  nor  the  Jew  wasted  a  thought  on  it. 
They  were  concerned  only  with  the  precious  house  of  the  Grolden 
I  Jails,  and  were  supremely  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  a  stupid  old 
woman  of  seventy-three. 

The  firemen  and  the  mob  had  eyes  only  for  the  tow  and  tallow 
shop,  and  the  rescue  of  the  housekeeper.  When,  at  length,  in 
spite  of  her  resistance,  she  was  carried  down  the  fire-escape,  and 
received  unhurt  at  the  bottom,  then  only  did  they  observe  the 
proceedings  on  the  roof  opposite. 

A  gush  of  vivid  flame  rushed  up  into  the  air,  over  the  pawn- 
broker's house.  Joanna  saw  the  peril,  and  slipped  down  the 
opposite  incline  of  roof  into  the  tank.  Directly  the  danger  was 
over,  she  rose,  scrambled  again  to  her  perch,  drawing  a  pail  of 
Avater  after  her,  which  she  emptied  over  some  fire-flakes  that  had 
fallen  on  the  roof.  The  spectators  had  held  their  breath,  believing 
that  the  flame  had  swept  her  away  and  cast  her  down,  broken  and 
burnt.  When  she  reappeared  she  was  greeted  by  a  cheer,  of 
which  she  took  no  notice,  not  supposing  it  was  given  to  her. 

6  There  is  a  hole  burnt  in  the  Axminster,'  she  called  to  Lazarus. 

The  Jew,  standing  in  the  tank,  streaming  with  water,  held  up 
his  arm  and  answered,  '  Oh,  Joanna,  don't  say  so.  If  that  occurs 
again  I'll  whack  you.' 

4  I  cannot  help  it.     I  will  mend  the  hole  after,  if  I  can.' 

c  Ah,'  said  Lazarus,  dipping  a  bucket,  '  mend  it,  mend  it ! ' 

In  the  meantime  a  consultation  had  taken  place  in  the  street. 
4  That  girl  must  come  off  the  roof,'  said  the  Captain.  '  We  must 
throw  our  water  over  it.  We  can't  send  the  jet  till  she  removes  ; 
it  would  knock  her  down.  Lord !  she  is  like  a  monkey  cutting 
about  up  there.5 
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Joanna  had  seen  a  spark  resting  on  the  roof  beyond  her  reach, 
and  had  gone  after  it  with  a  mop  and  extinguished  it.  The 
firemen  knocked  at  the  house-door,  but  met  with  no  reply.  They 
tried  to  force  it  open,  but  it  was  so  firmly  barred  that  it  resisted 
their  efforts. 

'  Let  be  ! '  shouted  a  gentleman  in  evening  dress.  '  Captain 
James,  let  me  run  up  and  dislodge  her.' 

6  If  you  like,  Mr.  Cheek.     It  must  be  done  at  once.' 

A  ladder  was  applied  to  the  Jew's  house,  and  the  gentleman 
mounted,  armed  with  an  axe,  broke  one  of  the  windows,  and 
swung  himself  into  the  house.  Joanna  and  Lazarus,  who  had 
observed  nothing  that  went  on  below,  were  amazed  to  see  him 
emerge  from  the  attic  door  upon  the  roof. 

'  Kobbers  !  burglars ! '  screamed  the  Jew.  '  I'll  call  the  police 
and  have  you  taken  into  custody.  I'll  shoot  you !  What  is  it 
that  you  want  here  ?  ' 

'  Come  down  at  once ! '  shouted  the  gentleman  in  evening 
dress  to  the  girl.  *  Come  down  from  the  roof  immediately.' 

6  She  is  protecting  my  house  from  fire  ! '  said  the  Jew.  '  She 
shall  'bide  where  she  is.' 

'  Come  down  ! '  called  Mr.  Cheek,  disregarding  Lazarus.  '  The 
roof  of  the  house  opposite  will  give  way  in  a  minute,  and  you  will 
be  overwhelmed  with  fire.  The  engine  must  play  upon  this  roof.' 

*  I'll  have  no  squirting  here,'  said  the  Jew.    '  Joanna  and  I  can 
manage  beautifully.' 

'  She  will  be  killed  if  she  stays  there,'  said  the  gentleman. 
'Not  she;  she'll  slip  into  the  tank  and  duck,  as  before.' 
'  The  engine  cannot  play  till  she  descends,'  remonstrated  Mr. 
Cheek. 

*  She  sha'n't  stir.     You  only  want  an  excuse  to  make  me  pay. 
Mark  my  protest.     Squirt  as  you  will,  you'll  pump  no  money  out 
of  my  pocket.     Joanna  and  I  can  manage  first-rate  without  you.' 

Without  wasting  another  word  on  the  Jew,  Mr.  Cheek  crept 
up  the  slope  of  the  roof,  and  seated  himself  on  the  ridge,  astride, 
opposite  Joanna.  The  girl  was  wet  through  and  through.  Her 
dark  hair  was  loose,  flapping  about  her  neck  and  shoulders,  dank 
with  moisture.  The  yellow  glare  of  the  burning  house  was  on  her 
face,  the  flames  leaping  in  her  dark  eyes  ;  she  held  the  mop  in  one 
hand,  and  the  empty  pail  dangled  from  the  other.  Opposite  her 
was  Mr.  Cheek,  in  fine  black  cloth  evening  suit,  patent  leather 
boots,  white  tie,  and  diamond  studs. 
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4  Come  down,  you  wild  cat !  The  roof  yonder  will  be  in  with  a 
<;rash  directly.  Come  down  at  once,  and  let  the  engines  play 
over  this  house.' 

*  Who  are  you  ?  Gro  your  way,  or  I  will  knock  you  into  the 
street  with  my  mop.' 

'  Come  down,  you  fool !  do  you  not  realise  the  danger  ?     You 


U 


will  be  burned  in  a  wave  of  flame  in  another  moment.  Down  at 
once,  or  I  give  the  signal,  and  a  jet  of  water  will  knock  you  over 
as  sure  as  if  you  were  shot.' 

Joanna  looked  down  into  the  street,  and  realised  the  position. 
'  I  will  come,'  she  said  quietly ;  *  you  are  right.' 

She  threw  her  foot  over  the  ridge,  and  slipped  down.  Mr. 
Cheek  followed. 
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4  Oh  dear ! '  exclaimed  the  Jew.  *  Young  gent !  you've  done 
for  your  dress  suit ;  but  I've  some  second-hand  articles  below  you 
shall  have  cheap.' 

'  Come  out  of  the  tank,'  said  Mr.  Cheek.  '  Come  under  cover  at 
once,  before  the  fire-shower  falls.  Come  in,  as  you  value  your  life.' 

'  Mr.  Charles  Cheek  ! '  exclaimed  Lazarus.  '  Bless  me  !  I  did 
not  recognise  you  at  first.  We've  done  business  together  already, 
and,  I  hope,  not  for  the  last  time.  I  beg  your  pardon,  if  I 
addressed  you  without  proper  respect.' 

'  Come  in  ;  come  in  at  once.     The  hose  is  playing.' 

He  drew  the  Jew  after  him  down  the  step,  and  fastened  the 
door.  Joanna  had  already  descended.  They  heard  the  rush  of 
the  water  above  their  heads  on  the  slates. 

{  Upon  my  word,'  said  the  young  man,  '  that  was  a  clever  idea 
of  yours,  covering  the  roof  with  wet  carpet.' 

'  My  Joanna  suggested  it,'  answered  the  Jew.  '  A  girl  that, 
with  the  head  of  a  man  on  her  shoulders — but  eats  like  rust,  and 
grows  like  a  debt.' 

4  Well  done,  you  girl ! '  said  the  young  man.  '  I  must  have  a 
look  at  you.' 

He  turned,  and  saw  Joanna,  hanging  behind,  in  shadow.  He 
caught  her  by  the  shoulders,  and  drew  her  to  the  window,  where 
the  glare  of  the  burning  warehouse  would  fall  over  her  face.  She 
was  self-composed,  and  thrust  her  wet  hair  back  behind  her  ears, 
and  then,  full  of  confidence,  raised  her  eyes  and  encountered  his. 

'  Upon  my  word,  a  fine  girl.  Of  course  there  are  wits  behind 
such  great  clever  eyes.  By  Jove  !  there  is  devilry  there  as  well.' 

He  dropped  his  hands,  as  with  a  crash  the  roof  of  the  house 
opposite  fell,  and  they  seemed  to  be  enwrapped  in  flame  and  light 
as  of  the  sun.  Then  they  heard  the  rattle  of  falling  ashes  on  the 
slates  above  them,  and  the  redoubled  roar  of  the  water  extinguish- 
ing the  fire  that  had  lodged  overhead. 

None  of  them  spoke  for  some  minutes. 

Presently  Mr.  Cheek  said,  '  I  believe  the  girl's  expedient  has 
saved  your  house,  Mr.  Lazarus.  I  must  have  a  look  at  her  again 
by  daylight.  Now  I  am  off.  You  did  not  know  me  as  an  amateur 
fireman,  Lazarus,  did  you  ?  I  am  hand-and-glove  with  Captain 
James.  Often  help.  What  is  the  name  of  the  little  devil  ? 
Joanna  ?  Farewell  for  the  present,  Joanna,  we  shall  see  each 
other  again.  Au  revoir ! ' 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

WHO   WAS   RACHEL  ? 

ON  the  morrow  of  the  fire,  Lazarus  ascended  to  the  roof  and 
wailed  over  the  spoilt  carpets.  Joanna  consoled  him  as  best 
she  could ;  she  pointed  out  to  him  the  masses  of  charcoal  that 
had  fallen  on  them,  and  which,  flaming  or  glowing,  would  infallibly 
have  split  the  slates  had  they  fallen  on  them.  « Then,  even  if  the 
timbers  did  not  burn,  you  would  have  had  to  call  in  the  masons 
to  mend  the  roof,  and  tradesmen,  as  you  well  know,  are  shameless. 
They  would  put  their  nails  through  the  lead  gutters  to  make 
work  for  the  plumbers,  and  break  additional  slates  to  run  up  their 
own  bills,  and  smash  windows  to  force  you  to  call  in  the  glazier, 
and  let  the  water  in  on  the  rafters  to  rot  them,  and  necessitate 
the  coming  of  the  carpenter.' 

'  That  is  true,  very  true,  Joanna ;  tradesmen  are  scoundrels. 
"Nevertheless,  I  must  lament  over  my  loss ;  it  is  terrible,  it  goes 
to  my  soul,  it  corrodes  it  like  canker.  The  Persian  was  a  real 
beauty,  and  the  tapestry  Brussels  was  a  joy  to  contemplate.  Such 
colours,  such  posies  of  flowers,  and  no  defect  anywhere,  except  an 
oil-stain  in  one  spot  where  a  lamp  had  been  spilt,  and  that  might 
have  been  cleaned  for  a  few  shillings.  We  must  have  the  carpets 
down  as  soon  as  they  are  dry,  and  go  over  them  carefully.  With 
a  darning  needle  and  some  coloured  wools,  and  little  patches  put 
in  from  old  carpets,  I  dare  say  you  may  disguise  the  worst 
blemishes.  Then,  my  dear,  when  you  unroll  them  before  pur- 
chasers take  care  to  expose  the  uninjured  end.  There  is  a  great 
deal,  Joanna,  in  the  rolling  of  fabrics.  Always  look  well  which 
end  is  most  damaged,  and  begin  rolling  with  that;  then,  when 
you  show  your  goods  you  show  to  advantage.' 

When  they  redescended  to  the  storerooms,  Mr.  Lazarus  said, 
6  Dear  me  !  a  window  broken  !  That  was  done  last  night  by  Mr. 
Charles  Cheek.  He  meant  well,  no  doubt,  but  he  has  done  us  a 
c'iamage  that  will  cost  many  shillings  to  repair.  Not  only  are  the 
janes  broken, but  the  woodwork  is  cut  away.  He  is  a  gentleman, 
end  when  he  returns,  as  he  said  he  would,  you  had  better  point 
out  the  damage,  and  make  out  a  case  to  him  that  I  hold  you 
responsible,  and  that  you  will  have  to  repair  it  from  your  own 
pocket.  If  you  manage  matters  well  you  may  get  twice  the 
value  of  the  repairs  from  him,  and  I  think  I  can  patch  up  the 
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window  myself.  I  am  skilful  with  my  knife,  and  I  have  diamonds 
by  the  dozen  wherewith  to  cut  glass.  Putty  is  easily  made  with 
white  lead  and  boiled  oil.  I  don't  want  any  tradesmen  in  my 
repository.  Light-fingered  gents  they.'  He  looked  round  his 
storerooms  and  rubbed  his  hands.  *  What  a  mighty  piece  of  good 
luck  it  was  that  the  tow  and  tallow  shop  burnt  instead  of  this 
emporium  of  beauty  and  utility !  I  am  sure,  Joanna/  he  added, 
with  unction  in  his  tones,  'we  ought  to  be  truly  thankful  for 
mercies ;  and  I  hope,  my  child,  you  will  take  this  to  heart,  and 
be  thankful  that  the  old  housekeeper  over  the  way  was  burnt 
instead  of  me  and  you.' 

'  She  escaped,'  said  the  girl.  '  She  was  saved  by  the  fire-escape.' 
'That  modifies  the  case,'  observed  the  Jew.  'Still,  though 
things  did  not  go  as  far  as  they  might  have  gone,  we  sha'n't  do 
wrong  to  be  thankful.  At  least,  you  can.'  The  Jew  looked  with 
complacence  at  his  collections  of  glass,  china,  furniture,  and 
clothing,  and  sighed.  '  What  a  quantity  of  beautiful  things  we 
have  here ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  I  could  sit  by  the  hour  looking  at 
them,  watching  the  play  of  light  over  the  cupboards  and  wash- 
handstands,  and  in  and  out  among  the  old  clothes.  It  is  lovely. 
Don't  talk  to  me  about  landscape !  I've  seen  folks  sit  on  the 
Hoe  and  look  out  over  Plymouth  Sound,  and  the  Mount  Edgcombe 
woods,  and  Maker  Point,  and  say  it  was  all  a  lovely,  ever-varying 
scene.  I  can  make  nothing  of  it ;  but  I  do  see  a  feast  of  beauty 
in  these  storerooms.  This  is  the  sort  of  landscape  to  gratify  the 
healthy  eye.  Dear!  dear!  dear!  how  could  Kachel  ever  make  up 
her  mind  to  leave  this  ?  ' 

'  Eachel ! '  exclaimed  the  girl.     '  Who  was  she  ?  ' 
Lazarus  shook  his  head.     '  This  is  a  vale  of  tears,'  he  said, 
'  full  of  moths.     There  is  one  yonder,  Joanna  ;  kill  it.' 
'  Who  was  Rachel  ? '  asked  Joanna. 

4 1  wish  you  would  go  sharp  after  that  moth,'  said  the  Jew. 
'  Dear  alive  !  the  mischief  these  moths  do  is  awful.' 

'  Who  was  Rachel  ? '  asked  Joanna  again.  '  I  will  catch  no 
moths  till  you  have  satisfied  me.' 

'  I  will  tell  you  by-and-by.'  The  Jew  sighed.  '  Ah !  Joanna, 
I  am  not  the  ungrateful  old  master  you  may  have  supposed  me. 
You  have  done  me  many  a  service,  but  none  greater  than  that  of 
last  night.  I  know  I  am  indebted  to  you,  less  the  value  of  the 
carpets  spoilt  by  the  fire.  Deduct  them  from  the  total  and  still 
something  remains,  not  much,  but  a  balance — a  small  balance. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  have  a  balance  in  one's  favour,  is  it  not,  Joanna  ? 
I  will  show  you  my  gratitude.  We  shall  have  a  regular  royal 
debauch  for  supper.  I  have  some  tinned  tomatoes.  Tomatoes  are 
said  to  be  nutritious,  and  clear  the  complexion.  I  had  half  a 
dozen  tins  and  one  over  from  a  broken  grocer  in  Courtney  Street. 
We'll  debauch  on  the  odd  tin.  I  am  double  your  age,  Joanna, 
acd  therefore  require  twice  as  much  nutriment  as  you,  so  I  shall 
eat  two  tomatoes  to  your  one.  You,  however,  may  enjoy  the  gravy. 
Sop  your  bread  in  that,  and  close  your  eyes  whilst  it  lies  on  your 
tongue.  A  tin  of  tomato  is  sold  for  one-and-threepence  at  the 
grocers  and  tenpence  at  the  stores.  Hang  the  expense ;  we  will 
revel  in  good  things  for  once ;  and  we  will  wash  down  the 
tomatoes  with  water.  That,  Joanna,  is  the  drink  of  the  Quality. 
No  more  tawny  old  port,  its  day  is  done.  Not  nutty  sherry  any 
more.  Not  claret,  nor  Burgundy  ;  not  even  champagne.  They 
aie  all  played  out.  Now  the  Quality  are  teetotal.  Let  us  be  of 
the  Quality  also,  and  teetotal  too.  Fashions  change  in  drinks  as 
in  dress.  Now  it  is  cardinal  red  and  marsala,  then  crushed  straw- 
berries and  water.  Prepare  the  table,  Joanna.' 

The  girl  obeyed  without  enthusiasm.  She  placed  bread  on 
the  table  in  the  kitchen,  lighted  the  fire  in  the  stove  to  heat 
some  vegetables,  and  threw  a  ragged  but  clean  cloth  over  the 
table.  One  candle  and  the  fire  in  the  stove  illumined  the  wretched 
kitchen. 

( I  take  a  little  whisky  with  my  water,'  said  the  Jew,  pouring 
some  spirits  into  his  glass,  '  but  I  do  not  approve  of  alcohol 
for  the  young.  It  stunts  their  growth,  and  sows  the  seeds  of 
a  craving  for  strong  liquor  which  may  in  after-life  bring  them 
to  D.  T.' 

'  Who  was  Each  el  ? '  asked  Joanna. 

'  Upon  my  word,  Joanna !  What  persistency  you  have ! 
When  you  have  set  your  head  on  doing  a  thing  you  do  it,  and 
when  you  have  set  your  head  on  knowing  a  thing  you  give  a  body 
no  peace  till  you  know  it.' 

4  You  promised  to  tell  me.' 

'  I  must  keep  my  promise ;  I  am  a  conscientious  man,  and 
•fl  hen  I  say  a  word  I  hold  by  it.  That  is  the  principle  of  business. 
Only  at  the  last  moment  give  your  word  a  twist  in  your  direction, 
if  you  can.  When  you  have  agreed  to  sell  for  three  sovereigns 
don't  make  out  the  bill  for  four,  but  for  three  guineas.' 

<  Who  was  Rachel  ?  ' 
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'  Snuff  the  candle,  Joanna ,  with  your  fingers,  and — there — don't 
throw  the  snuff  on  the  floor  lest  you  set  it  on  fire ;  and  don't  wipe 
your  fingers  in  your  apron  where  the  smut  will  show,  but  in  your 
hair,  where  it  will  not  be  seen.' 

<  Who  was  Rachel  ?  ' 

'I  will  tell  you,  child,  but  really  you  irritate  me  with  your 
pertinacity.  I  will  first  light  a  pipe.  I  don't  offer  you  one,  as  it 
is  not  decent  for  a  woman  to  smoke.  The  habit  might  grow  and 
interfere  with  your  matrimonial  prospects.  Some  women  take 
cigarettes  on  the  grounds  that  they  suffer  from  asthma  or 
bronchitis.  You  are  sound  in  throat  and  lung,  Joanna,  sound  as 
a  bell.  Never  knew  anything  the  matter  with  you  except  inor- 
dinate appetite.  Let  me  have  that  chair,  Joanna.  It  is  the 
only  one  with  a  seat.  You  can  accommodate  yourself  on  the 
fender.' 

An  old  flour-barrel  stood  in  the  corner.  Joanna  sprang  on  it 
and  seated  herself  thereon.  Then,  fixing  the  Jew  with  her  keen 
eyes,  she  asked  again,  '  Who  was  Rachel  ?  ' 

4  Really,  Joanna,'  said  the  pawnbroker, '  your  ways  are  inhuman, 
and  give  one  a  cold  shiver.  You  squat  there  on  the  cask  like  a 
goblin  in  an  illustrated  fairy-tale.  You  are  not  a  bit  like  an 
ordinary  girl.  There  is  no  buoyancy  and  freshness  in  you.  Yet 
— I'll  tell  you  what — I'll  do  something  splendid  to  show  you  my 
gratitude,  and  wipe  off  my  indebtedness.  I'll  learn  you  to  dance.' 

4  What ! '  exclaimed  the  girl,  starting. 

'  I  have  a  bad  debt  with  a  dancing  master,'  said  the  Jew,  '  and 
the  only  way  in  which  I  can  recover  my  money  is  to  take  it  out 
in  lessons.  You  want  refinement  and  deportment,  and  I  will  do 
what  is  magnanimous,  and  have  you  instructed  by  Mr.  Deuxtemps 
in  what  becomes  a  lady.  You  shall  learn  to  polk  and  jig  and 
curtsey  like  a  blue-blooded  born  marchioness.' 

'  That's  grand,'  said  Joanna. 

4 1  thought  I  should  please  you,'  said  the  Jew ;  '  I'm  not  a 
master  to  be  served  without  reward.  Now  I  will  do  something 
more  for  you.  I  will  show  you  the  jewels  I  have,  and  perhaps  let 
you  put  some  on.  I  have  diamonds,  carbuncles,  and  sapphires  fit 
to  make  a  cat  scream.  Put  out  the  fire,  give  me  the  candle,  and 
follow  me  to  my  room.' 

He  led  the  way  into  his  private  chamber,  where  was  his  bed, 
and  where  he  kept  his  most  precious  articles,  his  money,  and  his 
account-books.  He  set  the  candle  on  the  table,  and  unlocked 
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one  of  the  sedan  chairs.  At  the  bottom  was  an  iron  chest.  He 
opened  it  and  took  out  some  jewel  cases.  '  No,  my  daughter,'  he 
said,  '  you  cannot  appreciate  the  darlings  by  this  light.  See  this 
necklace,  Joanna,  it  is  made  of  pearls,  and  this  brooch  is  of 
diamonds,  so  is  the  circlet  for  the  hair.  Gret  along  with  you ;  light 
another  candle,  curse  the  expense  !  and  put  the  rose  silk  dress  on 
you.  Do  up  your  hair  as  if  for  a  ball,  and  T  will  try  the  jewels 
on  you.  I  allow  you  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  rigging  yourself 
out.  Take  whatever  you  require,  but  mind  and  replace  all  when 
you  have  done  ;  also,  don't  remove  the  tickets.' 

In  about  twenty  minutes  Joanna  returned.  When  she  entered 
stie  found  a  brass  chandelier  hung  from  the  ceiling  full  of  candles 
and  alight,  filling  the  room  with  unwonted  splendour.  The  Jew 
sit  on  his  bed  rubbing  his  hands,  and  when  she  came  in  he 
Liughed  aloud  and  clapped  his  palms  on  his  knees,  and  kicked  his 
heels  against  the  board  at  his  bedside. 

Joanna  looked  taller  in  her  dress  of  rose  silk.  Her  neck,  bosom, 
a  ad  arms  were  bare.  She  had  edged  the  breast  and  sleeves  with 
rich  old  lace.  Her  raven  hair  was  brushed  back  and  rolled  over 
her  head,  exposing  her  ears.  Thinking  her  boots  too  heavy,  she 
had  thrown  them  off,  and  came  in  her  stocking  soles,  but  as  the 
gown  was  long  her  lack  of  shoes  was  unperceived.  She  entered 
the  room  of  Lazarus  without  a  blush  or  a  smile,  perfectly  com- 
posed in  manner,  and  stood  before  him  under  the  chandelier. 

'  Give  me  the  diamonds,'  she  said. 

6  No,'  he  answered,  '  you  shall  have  the  pearls.  An  unmarried 
woman  does  not  wear  diamonds.  I  have  a  chain  of  Eoman  pearls 
for  your  hair,  and  another  for  your  pretty  throat.' 

Lazarus  looked  at  her  with  amazed  admiration.  She  was  ex- 
traordinarily beautiful;  her  neck  long  and  graceful,  her  hair  rich 
and  lustrous,  her  features  finely  cut,  and  her  magnificent  eyes 
full  of  intelligence.  The  grub  had  developed  into  a  gorgeous 
butterfly. 

The  Jew  contemplated  her  in  silence  for  some  minutes,  and  then 
he  screamed  with  laughter. 

<  Joanna  !  your  hands,  your  hands  ! ' 

She  put  her  hands  behind  her,  and  coloured.  '  I  could  find 
EO  gloves,'  she  said,  looking  down. 

6  A  pair  of  dirty  hands  is  a  badge  of  honour,'  said  the  pawn- 
broker. '  Don't  be  ashamed  of  them.' 

*  They  are  not  dirty,'  answered  the  girl,  sullenly,  '  but  grimy 
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from  work.  I  have  washed  and  washed,  but  the  black  grain  will 
not  out.' 

'  Work,  work,  work ! '  said  the  Jew ;  '  now  dance.' 

6 1  cannot.  I  do  not  know  how,'  answered  Joanna.  <  Give  me 
the  jewels.' 

He  offered  her  the  cases,  and  she  put  the  pearls  about  her 
throat,  then  wove  a  chain  in  and  out  among  her  black  hair. 

'  You  are  very  beautiful,'  said  the  Jew.  '  If  your  hands  were 
gloved  you  would  do  famously.' 

'  For  what  ?  '  asked  Joanna. 

'  For  showing  off  dresses  and  jewels.  When  the  ladies  saw 
you  they'd  buy,  thinking  everything  was  sure  to  become  them  as 
they  suit  you.' 

Then  Joanna  said  quietly  and  determinedly,  '  Who  was 
Eachel  ? ' 

4  Eachel,  my  dear  !  Bless  me,  for  the  moment  I  had  forgotten 
her.  I  doubt  if  even  she  was  as  splendid  a  beauty  as  yourself, 
and  you  are  handsome  enough.  She  hadn't  your  pertinacity. 
How  you  do  fasten  on  one,  and  stick  till  you  have  extracted  what 
you  require ! ' 

6 1  want  to  know  who  Kachel  was.' 

4  There,  sit  down  in  the  sedan,  and  I  will  tell  you.' 

*  I  prefer  to  stand.' 

'  Then  stand,  if  you  will.  It  costs  less ;  you  are  not  wearing 
out  the  leather  of  the  seat.  Besides,  I  like  to  look  at  you.  I 
could  sell  that  rose  silk  for  half  as  much  again  if  I  could  show 
you  in  it  to  a  purchaser.  Well,  I'm  sorry  I  said  a  word  about 
Kachel.  Her  name  slipped  off  my  tongue,  when  my  mouth  was 
ajar.  Eachel,  my  dear — Eachel  was  my  wife.' 

'  Your  wife  ! — is  she  dead  ?  ' 

4  No,  Joanna,  I  believe  not.' 

6  Where  is  she  ? ' 

6 1  do  not  know.' 

4  Did  she  leave  you  ?  ' 

4  She  was  young,  only  seventeen,  when  I  married  her —  one  of 
my  own  faith  and  race,  and  beautiful — superbly  beautiful.  She 
did  not  fancy  the  business.  She  did  not  take  to  the  house.  Her 
taste  lay  in  stage  plays  and  dances,  and  gallivanting.  We  couldn't 
agree,  and  after  we  had  been  married  about  a  year  she  took  her- 
self off.  How  ever  she  could  have  the  heart  to  leave  all  this 
furniture,  and  the  carpets,  and  the  second-hand  plate,  and  the  red 
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coats,  and  a  sweet  Florentine  marqueterie  cabinet  I  then  had,  and 
afterwards  sold  for  twenty-seven  guineas,  is  amazing.' 

6  Whither  did  she  go  ?  ' 

4 1  do  not  know.' 

'  And  you  do  not  know  where  she  is  now  ? ' 

4 1  do  not  know.' 

6  Has  she  ever  shown  a  desire  to  return  home  ?  ' 

'  Never,  never ! ' 

6  Would  you  receive  her  if  she  did  return  ?  ' 

' 1  would  not.' 

<  Why  not?' 

The  Jew  was  silent.  Joanna  looked  hard  at  him  and  asked, 
'  Did  she  go  alone  ?  ' 

He  sprang  from  the  bed,  and  paced  the  room.  His  face  was 
changed,  and  Joanna,  who  watched  him,  was  startled  and  drew 
back ;  the  expression  of  his  features  was  so  threatening  and 
repulsive. 

'  I  have  told  you  enough,'  he  said  hoarsely.  '  I  will  tell  you 
no  more.' 

He  continued  to  pace  the  room.  His  face  was  livid,  his  eyes 
glared,  his  thick  coarse  lips  were  tightly  drawn,  and  his  fleshy 
cheeks  were  lined  and  shrunk. 

Presently  he  turned  his  head  towards  her,  but  he  seemed 
scarcely  to  observe  her.  *  Let  me  have  him  firm  here,  in  the 
hollow  of  my  hand,'  he  said  in  hard  tones  vibrating  with  passion, 
6  and  I  will  squeeze  and  squeeze  till  the  life  is  squeezed  out  of 
him.  Let  me  grasp  him,  and  I  will  tear  him  down,  him  and  all 
his  family.  I  will  not  spare  him,  and  then  I  will  caper  over  him, 
and  you  shall  dance  with  me  up  and  down  and  in  and  out  over 
their  broken  bones  and  crushed  flesh,  and  beat  out  their  brains 
with  our  feet,  and  stamp  their  marrow  into  the  mire.'  Then  the 
door-bell  rang. 

Lazarus  stood  still,  looking  about  him  confusedly.  He  put  his 
hand  to  his  brow,  to  help  his  brain  to  recover  its  thoughts.  Again 
the  bell  rang. 

Joanna  moved  to  the  door  to  answer  the  summons. 

'  No,  no,'  said  the  Jew,  '  not  in  silk  attire,  not  bedecked  with 
pearls.  I  will  go  and  see  who  rings.' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

CHARLIE     CHEEK. 

JOANNA  remained  standing  under  the  lustre,  awaiting  her  master's 
return.  She  heard  him  in  the  passage  speaking  with  some  one, 
and  then  his  feet  sounded,  shuffling  in  his  slippers  towards  the 
door,  followed  by  a  firmer  footfall.  Then  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  he  stood  back,  and  bowed,  to  admit  Mr.  Charles  Cheek. 

'  Good  heavens  ! '  exclaimed  the  young  man,  <  a  lady  here  ! ' 

<  Look  at  her !  Look  at  her  well ! '  exclaimed  Lazarus,  crowing 
and  rubbing  his  hands.  *  I'll  bet  you  a  foreign  coin  that  you 
don't  recognise  my  Joanna.' 

Charles  Cheek  looked  at  the  tall,  beautiful  girl  with  astonish- 
ment, and  then  broke  into  a  merry  laugh. 

*  Excuse  me,'  he  said,  '  but  I  cannot  help  myself.  One  night 
we  meet  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  I  in  evening  dress  and  you  in 
working  clothes ;  and  to-night  we  meet  again,  under  the  roof,  I 
in  my  morning  suit  and  paletot,  and  you  dressed  for  a  ball,  and 
certain  to  be  its  belle.  Whither  are  you  going,  Miss  Joanna,  for 
positively  I  must  go  there  also,  and  secure  you  for  half  a  dozen 
dances  ? ' 

'  I  am  going  nowhere,'  answered  the  girl,  coldly ;  '  I  cannot 
dance.  I  am  merely  dressed,  like  the  block  in  the  milliner's,  for 
the  display  of  the  goods.' 

4  Joanna  is  going  to  learn  to  dance,'  said  the  Jew.  <  I  intend 
indulging  her  in  that  expensive  luxury.  She  behaved  herself,  on 
the  whole,  well  last  night,  and  I  must  show  her  my  satisfaction. 
I  am  a  free-handed,  liberal-hearted  man,  as  all  who  have  dealings 
with  me  can  testify.' 

'  Groing  to  learn  to  dance,  are  you  ? '  asked  Charles  Cheek, 
looking  at  the  girl  with  amused  curiosity.  *  What  next — French 
and  the  pianoforte  ?  ' 

Joanna  was  nettled,  and  flashed  an  angry  glance  at  him. 

6  Now  don't  she  look  well  ?  '  asked  Lazarus.  '  Who'd  think, 
seeing  her  now,  that  she  was  drawn  out  of  Laira  mud,  like  a 
drowned  rat,  and  pawned  for  ten  shillings  ?  ' 

The  girl  coloured  and  her  brow  darkened. 

'  Never  mind  whence  she  came.  I  was  discovered  in  a  box  of 
preserved  figs.  She  looks  as  if  the  rose  silk  and  the  pearls 
belonged  to  her,  and  she  was  born  to  wear  them.  Why,  if  Joanna 
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•were  to  appear  at  the  hunt  or  the  subscription  ball,  the  gentle- 
men would  swarm  round  her,  and  the  ladies  die  of  envy.' 

^She  shall  go,'  laughed  the  Jew.    6 1  will  send  her  there.' 

Charles  Cheek  shook  his  head  and  laughed. 

4  Why  do  you  shake  your  head  ?  '  asked  Joanna,  looking  hard 
at  him. 


6  It  wouldn't  do,'  he  answered. 
6  Why  not  ? '  she  asked. 
4  There  are  reasons  that  make  it  impossible.' 
4  What  reasons?' 

4  There  are  none,'  broke  in  the  Jew.     4  If  I  choose  to  send  her 
to  the  subscription  ball,  who  is  to  say  me  nay  ?  ' 

'  You  could  not  send  her  alone.     A  lady  must  chaperone  her,' 
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explained  the  young  man,  hesitatingly.  He  did  not  wish  to  hurt 
Joanna's  feelings  by  entering  into  particulars. 

6  Why  not  ?  '  shouted  Lazarus.  '  If  I  will  that  she  go,  I  can 
find  plenty  of  ladies  to  take  her,  who  must  take  her  because  I 
desire  it.  Ladies  of  good  position  will  do  me  a  favour  if  I  ask  it. 
They  dare  not  refuse.' 

6 1  do  not  dispute  your  power,  Father  Lazarus  ;  I  say  the  thing 
is  impossible,  because  Joanna  has  too  much  common  sense  to 
venture  where  she  does  not  know  her  ground.' 

Joanna  fired  to  her  temples  and  said  nothing  more. 

The  Jew  was  more  obtuse ;  he  said,  '  What !  don't  she  look 
every  inch  a  lady  ?  It  is  the  dress — the  dress  makes  the  lady.' 

*  Put  that   rose  silk    on  one  of  the   rowdy  women  or   girls 
quarrelling  or  rollicking  in  the  street  now,  and  she  will  look  a 
bedizened  monkey,  or  something  worse.     No,  Mr.  Lazarus  ;  it  is 
not  the  dress  that  makes  the  lady,  it  is  the  lady  that  makes  the 
dress.     When  are  you  going  to  learn  dancing,  Joanna  ?  ' 

6 1  do  not  know.' 

<  Where?' 

<  Here.' 

*  Who  are  going  to  dance  with  you  ?  ' 
6  No  one.' 

4  Then  you  will  never  learn.  I  will  come  and  be  your  partner. 
Lazarus  !  sweep  together  some  of  your  Mosaic  girls,  and  I'll  bring 
a  friend  or  two,  and  we  will  have  the  j oiliest  dancing  lessons 
imaginable.' 

The  pawnbroker  frowned.  '  Mr.  Cheek,  I  am  not  going  to 
turn  this  house  into  a  casino.  I  promised  Joanna  she  should 
learn  to  dance,  and  I  stick  to  my  word.  I  can't  get  my  money 
out  of  the  dancing-master,  so  I  may  as  well  get  its  worth.  That 
is  better  than  nothing.' 

*  May  I  come  and  help  ?     I  am  an  accomplished  dancer.' 

'  That  is  as  you  choose,'  answered  the  Jew ;  '  only  I  won't  have 
any  of  your  fast  friends  here.  If  you  will  come  in  a  quiet  way, 
come  ;  only,  don't  expect  to  find  Joanna  dressed  up  like  to-night.' 

6  Of  course  she  must  be  in  proper  attire.  No  one  can  dance 
in  working  clothes.' 

*  She  has  no  other.' 

<  What !— not  Sunday  clothes  ? ' 
'  Sunday  is  nothing  to  us.' 

6  What !  no  go-to-meeting  clothes  ? ' 
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{  She  never  goes  to  meeting.' 

<  Nor  to  church  ?  ' 

'No.' 

'  Nor  synagogue,  nor  chapel  ?  ' 

'No.' 

6  Grood  heavens  ! '  exclaimed  Charles  Cheek,  '  what  is  Sunday 
instituted  for  ?  What  are  churches  and  chapels  built  for,  but  the 
display  of  smart  clothes  ?  Lazarus,  what  a  heathen  of  a  Jew  you 
are,  not  to  allow  the  girl  a  day  on  which  to  shake  off  her  rags 
and  put  on  fine  feathers  !  Lazarus,  we  have  a  little  account  to- 
gether ;  put  down  the  rose  silk  to  it,  and  let  me  present  it  and 
that  necklet  of  Eoman  pearls  to  Miss  Joanna.  Will  you  accept 
the  present,  my  lady  Joan,  and  wear  them  at  our  dance  rehearsals  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know,'  answered  the  girl,  looking  down. 

'  Of  course  she  will,'  said  the  Jew,  nudging  Joanna. 

' 1  said,  I  did  not  know.'  The  girl  spoke  firmly.  '  I  will  tell 
you  some  other  time.' 

6  Will  you  stop  and  have  a  bite  of  supper  ?  '  asked  the  Jew. 
'  The  festive  board  is  spread.  The  tin  of  tomatoes  is  on  the  table, 
so  is  the  bread.  True,  we  have  had  our  light  refection,  but  we 
will  share  the  remains  with  you.  Water,  sparkling  and  pure  off 
Dartmoor,  brought  all  the  way  by  the  great  Sir  Francis  Drake  in 
a  conduit.  Who'd  have  thought  the  great  navigator  such  a  fine 
engineer ! ' 

6  Lazarus,'  exclaimed  the  young  man,  '  I  know  you  can  play 
a  fiddle ;  you  tried  once  to  sell  me  a  violin  for  twice  its  worth, 
and  played  me  something  on  it.  Get  down  an  instrument  at 
once,  and  let  me  put  Joanna  into  the  way  of  waltzing.  She  has 
it  in  her ;  a  hint,  and  away  she  goes.  I  bet  you  a  sovereign,  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  she  will  be  able  to  step  in  a  waltz  as  well  as 
an  experienced  dancer  of  seven  seasons.  Look  here,  Mr.  Lazarus, 
you  whispered  the  word  "  supper."  I  don't  like  your  suggestion 
of  cold  tomatoes  and  cooling  draughts.  What  do  you  say  to  pigeon 
or  beefsteak  pie  and  a  bottle  of  champagne  ?  ' 

The  Jew's  eyes  twinkled.  '  Very  well,'  said  he,  <  so  let  it  be. 
I'll  run  down  the  street  and  get  what  you  desire — I  cannot  send 
Joanna  in  her  present  costume — and  be  back  in  three  seconds. 
Then  I'll  give  you  a  scrape  on  my  fiddle  — Strauss  or  Waldteufel — 
and  do  what  you  can  with  Joanna.  I  know  her.  She  don't  want 
twice  telling  to  learn  a  thing,  not  she.  Of  course  you  pay  for  the 
pie  and  the  champagne.  I  am  not  responsible.' 
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'  Certainly.  Tell  me  what  I  have  to  pay,  and  I  will  refund 
the  outlay.' 

4  Would  you  mind  advancing  half  a  sovereign  ?  '  said  Lazarus. 
'  I  have  only  three-halfpence  in  my  purse.' 

Mr.  Cheek  tossed  him  the  money.  Lazarus  caught  it  as 
sharply  as  a  dog  snaps  at  a  bit  of  meat.  When  Lazarus  had  dis- 
appeared, Joanna  looked  steadily  at  the  young  man,  and  asked, 
*  Why  is  it  impossible  for  me  to  go  to  a  ball  ? ' 

'  I  did  not  say  that  you  could  not  go  to  a  ball.' 

6  No,  you  implied  that  I  had  too  much  sense  to  appear  in  the 
society  of  gentlemen  and  ladies.' 

Charles  Cheek  slightly  coloured,  stammered,  and  said,  '  Well, 
I  did  mean  that.' 

< Why?'   -Vw. 

<  You  ask  me  ?     Do  you  not  yourself  understand  ?  ' 
'No.' 

He  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  said,  '  My  girl, 
you  would  not  think  of  going  to  a  grand  ball  as  I  saw  you  last 
night,  astride  on  a  gable,  a  pail  in  one  hand  and  a  mop  in  the 
other,  clothes  and  hair  streaming  with  water,  and  a  black  smirch 
of  soot  across  your  forehead — with,  moreover,  a  smock  in  holes, 
and  one  slipper  on,  the  other  off.' 

'  No,  I  would  not.' 

4  Very  well.     You  would  appear  as  you  are  now.' 

<  Yes.' 

6  But  more  dress  than  this  is  expected.  Your  mind  must  be 
in  rose  silk  and  pearls.  Your  tongue  must  be  in  full  dress ;  your 
manner  must  be  the  same.  Let  me  tell  you  that,  among  ladies, 
their  tongues  and  their  minds  are  never  with  one  slipper  off, 
the  other  on,  never  with  sooty  smears  across  them,  but  always 
wreathed  with  pearls  and  rustling  in  rose  silk.  They  have  never 
known  anything  else.  Do  you  understand  me  ? ' 

Joanna  put  her  finger  to  her  lips  and  considered.  As  she 
thought,  she  put  forward  one  of  her  feet ;  Charles  Cheek  noticed 
it  at  once.  ( Joanna,'  he  said,  *  you  are  dressed  like  a  princess, 
but  you  betray  yourself  by  your  stocking.  You  are  not  only  shoe- 
less, but  you  have  a  hole  in  your  sock.' 

The  girl  started,  and  drew  back  her  foot. 

6 1  do  not  want  to  hurt  you,'  he  said  goodnaturedly ;  *  I  use 
this  only  as  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean.  If  you  were  in  the 
society  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  you  would  betray  yourself  by  your 
stocking  holes.' 
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< 1  would  not  wear '    She  stopped. 

'  No.  I  do  not  mean  stockings.  I  mean  the  gaps  and  short- 
comings in  speech  and  culture.' 

She  looked  intently  at  him  for  a  minute. 

'  I  have  never  seen  real  ladies  and  gentlemen — never,  that  is, 
except  on  business.  Are  you  a  real,  proper  gentleman  ? ' 

Charles  laughed.  '  That  is  a  cruel  question,  Joanna ;  I  cannot 
answer  it.  You  must  enquire' of  others.' 

Joanna  considered  again.  Presently  she  said,  'Here  I  see 
nothing  but  raggedness,  wretchedness,  and  care.  I  know  nothing 
of  a  richly  clothed,  happy,  and  careless  world.  Here  I  am 
surrounded  by  poverty,  and  the  air  is  charged  with  the  dust  of 
old  clothes  and  the  reek  of  Laira  mud ;  the  light  that  comes 
through  these  windows  is  never  clean ;  the  air  is  always  stale. 
Why  should  not  I  sometimes  spring  up  into  the  region  of  light 
and  liveliness  ?  Lazarus  often  tells  me  I  am  a  maggot,  but  a 
maggot  becomes  a  moth  with  wings  of  silver.  Am  I  to  be  always 
a  grub — never  to  rise  ?  If  Lazarus  offers  me  the  chance  to  have 
a  short  flutter,  may  I  not  accept  it  ?  ' 

'  You  are  a  queer  girl,'  answered  the  young  man.  '  Take  care 
not  to  leave  your  proper  element.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the 
flying  fish  ?  The  fish  have  fins  so  long  that  they  can  rise  on  them 
a  little  way  out  of  the  waves,  and  the  silly  creatures  think  they 
are  birds;  so  they  spring  above  the  water,  and  are  immediately 
snapped  up  by  gulls.' 

Joanna  laughed.  '  I  am  not  afraid  of  that ;  I  am  more  likely 
to  snap  the  gulls  than  the  gulls  snap  me.' 

'  You  are  a  comical  girl,'  said  Charles.  s  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
Lear  you  talk.  Are  you  happy  in  this  den  ? ' 

'  How  can  I  be  ?  Look  about  at  the  den.  I  will  show  you 
vrhere  I  sleep,  on  a  sack  full  of  shavings  under  the  counter.  My 
i  3od  consists  of  crusts  of  bread,  rinds  of  cheese,  and  apple  parings, 
which  Lazarus  cannot  eat.  My  playground  is  a  backyard  in  which 
Ihe  only  green  thing  is  the  slime  on  the  pavement.  Lazarus  has 
no  Sundays  and  I  no  Sabbaths,  so  I  never  have  a  holiday.' 

6  Then  why  do  you  not  leave  ?  ' 

'  Because  I  cannot.     I  am  pawned.' 

<  Pawned ! ' 

'  Pawned  by  my  mother.  I  cannot  leave.  She  expects  me 
1  o  remain  till  she  redeems  me.  There  is  no  help  for  it.  I  must 
;  ,bide  where  I  am  till  she  returns.' 

27—5 
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6  Where  is  your  mother  ?  ' 

'  I  do  not  know.' 

6  Grood  heavens !  and  you  are  enslaved  all  this  while,  without 
power  of  obtaining  your  freedom  ! — Till  when  ?  ' 

'  Till  I  am  nineteen  years  old — that  is,  seven  years  since 
mother  pawned  me.  If  she  does  not  bring  the  ticket  and  release 
me  before  then '  she  did  not  finish  the  sentence. 

6  Well  then ?' 

<  I  will  kill  myself.' 

'  Nonsense,  Joanna.  You  are  a  little  goose.  I  can't  follow 
your  scruples.  I  see  no  right  and  wrong  in  the  matter — no  such 
obligations  as  you  fancy.' 

'  I  do  not  suppose  you  can.     You  belong  to  the  gentry.' 

*  Well ! '       Charles   Cheek  laughed.      *  Have   gentlefolks   no 
consciences  ? ' 

'  No,  none  at  all,'  she  replied. 

*  How  do  you  know  that  ? ' 

6  Because  I  know  them  through  Lazarus'  books  and  the  society 
papers.' 

*  And  you  have  no  other  sources  of  information  ? ' 

'  I  want  no  other.  Lazarus  deals  with  gentlefolks  of  all  kinds, 
and  through  his  account  books  and  what  he  tells  me  I  know 
about  most  of  the  officers  and  officers'  wives  and  gentlefolks  of 
every  sort  here,  and  the  society  papers  tell  us  what  the  rest  are 
like  in  London.' 

'  Every  picture  has  two  sides,  Joanna.     You  see  only  the  back.' 

'  Has  society  another  side  ? ' 

4  Of  course  it  has.' 

'  I  cannot  believe  it.  The  world  of  men  is  cut  into  two  halves 
— the  rich  and  happy  and  vicious,  and  the  poor  and  miserable  and 
deserving.  I  will  not  say  that  the  poor  are  good — I  see  too  much 
of  them  to  assert  that,  but  they  deserve  what  is  better  than  they 
have.  They  cannot  be  good  because  they  are  wretched.  No  one 
can  be  good  under  a  hundred  and  fifty  per  annum.' 

Mr.  Cheek  laughed.     6  Or  with  an  income  above  that  limit.' 

6  Below  that  sum,  come  gnawing  care,  and  grasping  for  coin, 
and  biting  and  eating  one  another.  Above  that  sum,  idleness 
and  waste  and  luxury.' 

'And  so,  you  comical  socialist,  you  take,  as  gospel  all  you 
read  in  the  society  papers,  and  believe  in  the  utter  corruption 
of  the  aristocracy.' 
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6  It  is  in  print.  What  I  read  is  read  by  tens  of  thousands. 
The  old  woman  who  sells  shrimps  and  ginger-beer,  the  bargeman 
in  the  coal-boat,  the  men  in  Eddystone,  the  board-school  children, 
ill  read  the  society  papers,  and  gather  from  them  convictions  that 
the  upper  ranks  of  life  are  corrupt  to  the  core,  and  burn  with 
desire  to  tear  them  down  in  the  interests  of  morality,  and  cast 
them  in  the  gutter.  Why  should  we  lie  on  sacks  of  shavings  and 
eat  cheese  rinds,  and  never  leave  the  Barbican  and  escape  the 
smell  of  Button  Pool,  and  they  bed  in  down  and  fare  sumptuously, 
and  go  to  opera  and  ball  in  the  season  and  to  their  parks  or  to  the 
sea  out  of  season  ?  I  would  I  had  the  remaking  of  the  world.  I 
would  cut  the  rich  down  to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  pull  up  the 
poor  to  the  same  figure.  Then  we  should  have  an  equalisation  of 
happiness.  Hark  !  here  comes  Lazarus  ;  I  hear  his  key.' 

6  Joanna,  it  is  rare  fun  to  hear  you  talk  !  Tell  me,  will  you 
accept  my  present  of  the  dress  and  chain  ?  ' 

*  I  will,'  she  answered.    '  I  would  not  at  first,  because  I  doubted 
whether  you  laughed  at  me  or  pitied  me.' 

'  I  certainly  pity  you.' 

6  Then  I  take  your  present,  and  thank  you.' 

The  Jew  entered,  a  basket  on  one  arm,  a  bottle  under  the 
other.  He  was  elated  and  chuckling. 

c  I  have  been  absent  some  time,'  be  said  ;  'I  found  the  wine 
merchants  closed,  and  I  would  not  have  bad  gooseberry  at  the 
tavern.  Here  is  the  pie ' — he  opened  the  basket — '  and  a  dozen 
raspberry  tartlets,  and  a  pound  of  clotted  cream.  I  understood 
you  to  say  tartlets,  Mr.  Cheek.' 

4  As  you  will.' 

*  I  am  positive  you  desired  me  to  buy  them ;  I  particularly 
remember  that  you  specified  raspberry.     Also  cream  at  one  and 
four.     The  pot  I  can  return,  so  it  will  not  be  charged.     I  had  to 
carry  the  cream  very  tenderly,  so  as  not  to  spill  a  drop.     Then,' 
he  added,  '  I  have  added  my  own  contribution  to  the  feast,  one 
apiece.     "  Blow  the  expense  !  "  said  I,  "  oranges  are  now  at  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  the  poor — twenty-one  for  a  shilling." ' 

6  You  will  produce  your  violin  ? ' 

c  Certainly.  I  hope  Joanna  has  entertained  you  whilst  I  have 
been  away.' 

'  Famously.  She  is  a  comical  girl,  and  I  enjoy  a  talk  with 
her — the  first  of  many,  I  trust.' 

(To  le  continued.} 
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IT  is  said  to  be  very  difficult  nowadays  to  find  a  new  European 
tourist  resort,  unworn  by  the  feet  of  many  tourists.  An  interest- 
ing district  not  mentioned  by  either  Baedeker  or  Murray  is  a 
decided  pleasure ;  but  a  still  greater  pleasure  was  it  to  find  within 
easy  distance  of  a  well-worn  tourist  route  a  remarkable  tract  of 
country,  rich  in  historical  and  archaeological  remains,  possessing 
natural  features  of  great  and  peculiar  beauty,  and  where  the  pea- 
santry combine  a  quaint  clinging  to  old  habits  with  a  remarkable 
commercial  activity. 

The  quiet  but  prosperous-looking  town  of  Haida,  in  Northern 
Bohemia,  is  a  place  that  has  never  yet  attracted  the  attention  of 
either  guide-book  makers  or  writers  of  travel,  but  it  made  a  very 
good  centre  for  wandering  about  amidst  the  mountains  that  sur- 
round the  plain,  or  rather  tableland,  upon  which  it  is  placed. 

These  mountains  would  afford  study  for  many  a  week  to  the 
traveller,  but  at  present  we  will  not  go  beyond  easy  walking 
distance  from  the  town  to  give  an  idea  of  the  many  matters  of 
interest  to  be  met  with  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Haida  is  now  reached  by  railroad,  and  immediately  after 
leaving  Tetschen  (the  little  town  upon  the  Elbe)  the  interest  of 
the  journey  commences. 

It  was  in  early  spring  when  our  little  party  stood  upon  the 
bridge  that  connects  Bodenbach  with  Tetschen,  and  the  hills  all 
around  were  white  with  snow  that  glittered  in  the  warm  bright 
sun.  Soon  after  leaving  Tetschen  station  the  train  commenced 
to  ascend  amidst  green  meadows  and  ever-rushing  mountain 
streams,  that  leaped  out  between  little  cottages  with  thatched 
roofs,  here  turning  a  dark  mill-wheel  or  foaming  in  little  white 
cataracts.  So  slowly  and  gently  the  train  wound  upwards,  we 
could  listen  to  the  song  of  the  birds,  joyous  under  the  spring 
sunshine. 

As  we  obtained  glimpses  between  the  trees  we  could  see  the 
hills,  some  wooded,  some  rocky,  but  all  with  the  white  snow  upon 
them. 

We  passed  through  the  little  towns  of  Bensen  and  Kamnitz, 
and  still  on  upwards,  until  we  were  amongst  the  first  white 
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patches  of  snow  that  lay  beneath  the  dark  drooping  firs,  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  weight  of  their  winter's  burden,  until  at 
length  we  reached  the  highest  point  of  our  little  journey. 

And  here  a  most  desolate  scene  was  before  us,  snow  many 
inches  deep  on  every  hand,  the  little  tiny  station-house  the  only 
sign  of  habitation  amidst  this  wild  of  mountain  peak  and  pine 
forest,  the  black  trees  stretching  away  on  all  sides,  their  dark  line 
oiily  broken  by  the  white  snow. 

We  tramped  about  amidst  the  snow  and  on  the  little  platform, 
ar  d  went  into  the  stove-stifling  heat  of  the  little  buvette  of  the 
station  to  keep  ourselves  warm  whilst  waiting  for  the  train  that 
wus  climbing  the  hill  in  an  opposite  direction  to  take  us  up,  and 
run  us  down  again  into  the  valley  warmth.  This  little  station  of 
Tannenberg  is  the  key  to  these  mountain  railways,  and  travellers 
from  the  various  valleys  have  to  pass  this  spot  before  descending 
into  any  other  valley  they  may  wish  to  arrive  at. 

We  were  glad  again  to  be  in  the  comfortably  warmed  carriages, 
out  of  the  wilds  of  Tannenberg,  and  to  be  slowly  creeping  down 
the  hill,  first  of  all  losing  the  great  field  of  snow,  then  the  patches 
becoming  less,  until  we  descended  beneath  the  snow  line,  and 
were  again  in  bright  verdure,  and  soon  safely  housed  in  the  com- 
fortable hostelry  in  Haida,  attacking  some  stuffed  pigeons  that 
were  cooked  in  an  excellent  but  peculiar  fashion,  having  a  paste 
rolled  tightly  around  them. 

The  next  morrow  was  fortunately  Sunday,  and  strolling  out 
into  the  bright,  clear  mountain  air,  we  crossed  the  quiet  little 
place  of  the  town  and  entered  the  church. 

High  Mass  was  being  sung  by  an  excellent  choir  of  male  and 
female  voices  ;  the  organ  was  assisted  by  a  good  string  band,  and 
tbe  burst  of  music  was  full  and  harmonious.  The  whole  church 
w  is  a  blaze  of  colour;  every  peasant  woman's  head  was  decked 
w  th  the  most  brilliant  headdress ;  every  conceivable  colour  was 
there — blue,  green,  yellow,  black,  red,  sky-blue,  crimson,  green 
ai-d  yellow  mixed,  grey,  violet,  ultramarine,  orange  and  green, 
ai.d  every  combination  of  these  colours.  The  church  was  hung 
w  th  gay  banners,  and  the  great  glass  gaseliers  sparkling  in  the 
li^ht,  and  the  priests'  vestments  before  the  altar,  completed  a 
coup  d'ceil  that  was  perfect  in  its  effect. 

A  blare  of  trumpets  from  the  gallery  and  then  a  burst  of 
music,  accompanied  in  a  masterful  way  by  the  organ,  added  to 
tte  effect,  and  no  operatic  scene  could  have  been  more  vivid. 
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The  men  in  their  sombre  black  coats  hung  round  the  door- 
way, and  so  did  not  detract  from  the  masses  of  colour ;  their  faces 
were  very  stolid,  and  betrayed  no  movement  at  the  sound  of  the 
music. 

The  church  and  the  technical  school,  and  the  little  cemetery, 
are  perhaps  the  only  noteworthy  objects  to  the  general  tourist  in 
Haida,  if  any  such  had  ventured  there,  but  within  a  couple  of 
hours'  walk  lie  some  scenes  that  are  almost  unique  in  their 
peculiarity. 

Leaving  the  little  town  by  the  '  Tir '  gallery,  and  striking 
away  on  the  left  into  the  woodland,  we  walked  in  between  quiet 
fir-trees,  and  through  fields  where  lonely  ponds  reflected  the  dark 
trees  in  their  quiet  waters.  Away  on  the  left  rose  the  rounded 
height  of  the  Lausche,  and  above  the  dark  firs  on  the  extreme 
left  the  steep  rocky  height  of  the  Gleiss,  the  two  most  important 
of  the  series  of  hills  surrounding  us.  Our  walk  through  this 
wood-path  was  not  a  long  one  ere  we  came  out  into  the  road 
again,  leading  to  the  village  of  Bergstein.  The  road  is  used  as  a 
pilgrimage,  and  the  stations  are  marked,  and  near  the  village  is  a 
great  cross  with  the  serpent  and  dying  Christ,  and  the  words 

Segne,  Herr,  mit  deiner  Gnade, 
Hier  auf  diesem  Pilgerpf  ade, 
Die  am  Kreuz  voriiber  wallen  : 
Lasz  ihr  Flehn  dir  wohl  gef  alien. 

But  ahead  of  us,  on  our  right,  was  a  sight  that  wholly  drew  our 
attention  from  the  roadside  objects. 

Standing  in  a  green,  moorlike  meadow,  and  towering  up  above 
the  surrounding  fruit-trees  to  the  height  of  some  two  hundred 
feet,  was  an  enormous  hill  of  yellow  sandstone  crowned  with  dark 
firs,  looking  from  the  first  view  but  as  an  isolated  mountain  left 
by  nature,  erect  and  distant  from  its  sister  heights.  To  man  it 
appeared  that  this  great  block  must  be  useless,  and  no  sign  of  its 
utility  could  we  see  even  when  at  the  house  that  was  overhung 
by  its  height. 

The  dwellers  in  this  house  have  the  keys  of  the  stronghold, 
and  some  of  the  combative  spirit  of  the  old  robber  knights  seems 
to  possess  them,  for  though  man  and  wife  they  never  speak  to 
each  other,  and  but  to  mention  the  one  to  the  other  raises  a 
torrent  of  words  from  either. 

We  found  the  husband  at  the  bottom  of  the  house,  but  he 
refused  to  have  a  word  to  say  to  us ;  it  was  the  wife's  turn,  it 
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appeared,  to  show" the  fortress.  So,  after  some  time,  the  old  dame 
came  down  in  a  glum  mood  with  her  keys,  and  we  followed  her  to 
a  narrow  cleft  in  the  rock,  where  a  wooden  door  was  unlocked, 
and  we  ascended  a  narrow  staircase  to  a  little  bastion  high  up  in 
the  stronghold. 

Here  we  began  to  see  the  strange  nature  of  the  place  we  were 
visiting,  and  the  marvellous  amount  of  slow,  weary  working  that 
lad  turned  this  natural  mountain  into  an  almost  impregnable 
fortress. 

Not  quite  impregnable,  for  in  its  wild  history  is  the  story  of 
its  capture  in  the  years  1444—1445. 

From  the  bastion  we  were  hurried  on,  and  shown  one  of  the 
prisons  of  the  fortress,  and  then  on  again  to  some  other  rooms 
whose  latest  occupant  was  a  hermit,  who  took  up  his  abode  here 
about  1670,  and  since  about  1700  the  name  of  the  '  Einsiedler- 
stein '  (Hermit-stone)  has  been  adopted  by  the  peasantry  instead 
of  that  of  Bergstein ;  in  fact,  the  block  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  a 
lad  as  the  Einsiedlerstein,  he  not  understanding  our  question  if  it 
was  Bergstein. 

Turning  from  these  rooms  we  passed  up  a  narrow  way,  all 
hewn  or  worked  out  of  the  solid  rock,  as  were  all  the  chambers, 
and  came  out  under  the  shade  of  a  great  beech-tree,  said  to  be 
some  three  hundred  years  old,  and  whose  bark  bears  the  names  of 
some  noted  visitors,  amongst  others  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
Marie  Therese  in  1804.  To  the  left  we  entered  a  watch-room, 
with  nothing  very  remarkable  about  it  except  that,  like  all  else, 
it  was  won  from  the  living  rock,  and  then,  leaving  this,  we 
entered  the  armoury. 

A  remarkable  and  charming  little  hall,  with  Gothic  pillars,  all 
worked  and  modelled  from  the  rock ;  a  deep  window  was  worked 
out  through  the  rock  on  to  the  battlements,  and  at  the  side  of 
the  window  was  formed  a  gate  in  the  stone,  seemingly  ready  to 
be  closed,  and  the  figures  of  a  lion,  tiger,  and  a  snake. 

The  nature  of  the  stone  lent  itself  somewhat  to  the  work,  but 
the  patience  of  the  workers  must  have  been  very  great  who 
carved  out  this  fortress,  with  all  its  rooms  and  dungeons  and 
battlements.  As  we  passed  on  from  chamber  to  chamber  the 
immensity  of  the  work  grew  upon  us — the  little  details  we  noticed 
seemed  to  take  us  back  to  the  time  when  these  rooms  were  filled 
with  the  robber  knights  and  their  dependants. 

Around  the  walls  of  the  armoury  and  the  adjoining  room  were 
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the  grooves  that  had  held  the  pegs  or  supports  upon  which  the 
armour  was  hung. 

Passing  round  one  of  the  battlements  we  were  shown  a  door 
that  led  into  a  small  tower,  now  lighted  from  the  doorway  that 
has  been  hewn  into  it,  but  originally  only  lit  from  a  round  hole 
above.  This  is  still  called  the  '  Hungerthurm,'  and  the  debris 
which  was  taken  away  when  the  door  was  cut  through,  tradition 
says,  consisted  largely  of  human  bones. 

Formerly  the  only  entrance  was  by  the  hole  above,  and 
through  this  hole  the  victims  were  either  thrown  or  let  down  into 
this  living  tomb. 

Around  its  walls  are  still  to  be  seen  the  rude  carvings  of  those 
who  awaited  death  here.  Death's  heads  and  roses  (some  have 
described  these  as  little  loaves),  crosses,  and  a  crucifix ;  a  death 
dance,  a  woman  with  child,  a  number  of  strokes  with  a  line 
running  through  them,  suggesting  one  of  those  sad  prisoner's 
calculations  of  time,  and  also  a  carving  of  a  chalice,  telling  of  some 
follower  of  Huss,  who  used  his  time  whilst  awaiting  death  to  carve 
in  the  everlasting  rock  the  symbol  of  the  Hussite  confederacy. 

Ascending  from  this  sad  dungeon  we  climbed  up  past  little 
bastions  on  to  the  summit  of  the  plateau,  above  all  these  nume- 
rous chambers  and  halls,  and  found  ourselves,  as  it  were,  in  a 
quiet  field,  the  birds  flitting  about,  and  a  great  cluster  of  firs 
sighing  in  the  soft  spring  air.  It  seemed  hardly  possible  that 
beneath  us  were  the  scenes  we  had  been  looking  upon.  From 
the  south-west  side  of  the  plateau  stretched  away  a  lovely  view ; 
quite  a  circle  of  hills  shut  in  the  level  plain,  some  fir-capped, 
others  white  with  snow,  others  steep  and  rocky. 

Beneath  the  fir-trees  that  now  grow  on  the  top  of  the  plateau 
still  lies,  in  thick  profusion,  the  burnt  corn  that  was  destroyed  in 
the  storming  of  the  fortress  in  1445.  But  a  slight  scratching  on 
the  ground,  and  the  black  grains  of  charred  wheat  and  peas,  that 
are  supposed  to  have  lain  there  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
are  at  once  seen. 

The  history  of  this  remarkable  place  appears  to  have  ended  at 
the  burning  in  1445,  for  then  it  was  captured  by  the  confederated 
inhabitants  of  Zittau  and  Grorlitz  from  its  wild  owner,  Mikisch 
Panzer.  They  nevertheless  appear  to  have  had  such  a  dread  of 
their  enemy  that  in  spite  of  their  victory  they  paid  over  to  him 
seventy-two  *  Schock  '  of  groschen,  he  being  bound  not  to  rebuild 
the  place  without  express  permission  of  the  king. 
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But  our  little  insight  into  history  was  cut  short  by  our  rather 
stclid  guide  leading  us  on  again,  away  from  the  pleasant  plateau 
and  warm  sunshine  down  once  more  into  the  solid  rock. 

We  were  now  on  the  side  where  originally  was  the  only  en- 
trance. Two  narrow  stairways  in  the  form  of  a  V  came  up  to  us 
nearly  from  the  level  of  the  plain,  one  of  these  stairways  consist- 
ing of  seventy-five  steps.  Near  it  was  the  chapel  of  the  fortress, 
a  remarkable  work,  all,  like  the  rest,  won  out  of  the  rock,  a  great 
block  being  left  at  one  end  for  the  altar,  and  above  a  balcony,  all 
still  of  the  living  rock,  whence  the  worshippers  in  the  body  of  the 
ch  vpel  could  be  looked  down  upon,  and  where  probably  the  seats 
of  the  knight  and  his  family  were  placed. 

Upon  the  same  side  of  the  stronghold,  but  far  beneath  (the 
staircase  leading  down  to  them),  are  the  stables  and  blacksmith's 
shop,  and  also  the  well  of  the  castle,  still  every  chamber  being 
wcrked  out  of  the  rock. 

Round  the  rock  are  several  battlements  at  various  heights, 
th  sir  ramparts  of  rock  being  left  at  about  three  feet  high.  One  can 
well  pass  along  these  battlements  without  noticing  that  they  are 
walls  of  living  rock,  and  not  built  up  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  so 
in  the  various  chambers,  and  in  the  chapel,  it  is  easy  to  forget 
th.it  no  building  has  raised  up  the  walls  around—  all  has  been  hewn 
from  the  mountain. 

Well  does  this  fortress  deserve  the  title  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  robber  strongholds  of  Bohemia,  although 
amongst  these  may  be  numbered  Lamberg,  Trosky,  Dewin,  Roll, 
Rhonburg,  Altperstein,  Burg-Havska,  Bosig,  Tollenstein,  to  quote 
from  a  writer  who  boasts  that  he  has  visited  more  than  a  hun- 
dred 6  Ritterruinen '  and  mountain  strongholds.  This  little  list 
by  the  way  is  worthy  of  note,  as  being  so  nearly  unknown  to 
English  ears. 

The  history  of  Bergstein  has  to  be  gleaned  from  occasional 
references  to  it  in  town  chronicles,  and  histories  of  the  wars  of 
the  time  when  it  was  a  terror  to  the  mountain  district.  Palacky, 
in  his  history  of  Bohemia,  makes  many  references  to  it,  and  in 
ot  ler  works  upon  Bohemia  are  interesting  items  that  allow 
gl  mpses  into  the  life  led  within  these  rocky  chambers. 

Most  of  these  have  been  worked  into  a  small  pamphlet  upon 
the  district  by  Dr.  Moschkau,  but  his  manner  of  telling  the  story 
hs  s  made  dry  bones  out  of  living  limbs,  and  the  length  of  his 
seitences  and  his  involved  phraseology  would  recommend  his 
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account  to  Mark  Twain  as  an  example  of  German  verbs  being 
found  a  few  pages  ahead  of  the  reader's  base  of  operations. 

The  first  mention  of  Bergstein,  he  says,  in  any  document  was 
in  the  year  1327,  but  this  by  no  means  informs  us  when  this 
solitary  rock  was  first  used  as  a  stronghold,  nor  can  we  con- 
jecture how  much  was  then  hewn  out  and  shaped  in  rooms  and 
prisons.  Some  unglazed,  smoke-blackened  pottery  found  in  the 
rock  itself,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  the  finding  of  bronze  and 
stone  weapons,  seem  to  point  to  a  much  earlier  date,  when  Berg- 
stein  was  first  used  as  a  fortress  and  habitation. 

But  1327  is  the  date  whence  its  history  may  be  traced  under 
various  names,  such  as  Stolpna,  Stlupna,  etc.,  and  it  was  then 
under  the  rule  of  Czenko  von  Berkenstein. 

In  1 426  the  lord  of  Bergstein  is,  with  others,  answerable  for 
the  ransom  of  the  men  of  Lausitz,  who  had  been  captured  by  the 
Hussites.  Eleven  '  Schock,'  or  eleven  times  threescore  groschen, 
is  paid  as  a  ransom  for  one  batch  of  prisoners,  but  when  seventy 
4  Schock '  is  demanded  for  another  batch  the  answer  is  given  i  that 
they  might  rot  before  they  would  ransom  them  at  such  a  high 
price.' 

Meantime,  probably,  reprisals  were  being  taken  upon  the 
luckless  Hussites  who  happened  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  men  of 
Bergstein,  of  whom  perchance  he  who  carved  the  chalice  in  the 
'  Hungerthurm '  was  one. 

In  1440  Hans  Wolfel,  'heubtmann  von  birckensteyne '  (sic), 
is  a  signatory  to  the  peace  signed  upon  the  *  Tuesday  before 
Maria  and  Magdalena,'  between  Henry  of  Wartenberg  and  the 
men  of  Lausitz,  but  his  name  is  no  more  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Bergstein,  which  after  this  date  passes  into  other  hands. 

In  July  of  the  same  year,  in  fact,  a  new  owner  appears  for 
it,  the  same  Mikisch  Panzer  in  whose  possession  it  was  when 
stormed  and  burnt  in  1445. 

This  Mikisch  is  described  by  Dr.  Moschkau  as  the  real  type 
of  a  robber  knight,  ready  to  take  up  any  quarrel,  and  ready,  it 
appears,  to  accept  payment  to  end  the  struggle,  using  his  strong- 
hold, that  was  conveniently  situated  upon  the  commercial  high 
road  between  Meissen,  Leipa,  and  Lausitz,  to  levy  tolls  upon  all 
merchandise  that  must  pass  along  the  route,  making  robber 
incursions  upon  peaceful  towns  and  villages,  and  retreating  to 
his  rock  stronghold  with  his  booty. 

His  wild  deeds,  however,  at  last  forced  his  neighbours  into 
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strenuous  united  action.  This  district,  already  so  torn  and  ravaged 
by  the  Hussite  wars,  prepared  an  army  of  9,000  men.  In  Zittau 
tte  troops  assembled,  being  men  from  the  Lausitz  '  sixtowns,'  and 
also  from  the  towns  of  Breslau  and  Schweidnitz.  Their  first  point 
of  attack  was  the  stronghold  of  Mikisch  Panzer,  which  in  Whitsun 
woek  they  surrounded,  stormed,  and  destroyed,  also  taking  care  to 
tap  the  lake  that  environed  the  rock,  and  thus  destroying  one  of 
its  important  means  of  defence. 

Elated  and  victorious,  the  little  army  went  on  destroying  and 
burning  many  other  towns  in  the  district,  and  were  home  again 
on  Sunday,  Francisca's  Day. 

But  Mikisch  was,  although  defeated,  not  yet  conquered.  He 
made  good  his  stronghold,  redammed  his  lake,  and  in  August  of 
the  same  year  was  once  more  plundering  and  avenging,  until  the 
men  of  Lausitz  were  again  aroused  to  fit  out  another  expedition. 

This  second  siege  lasted  for  five  weeks,  but  ended,  as  before 
stated,  in  the  stronghold  being  broken  up  and  burnt,  and  its  lord 
boing  bound  down  not  to  rebuild  it ;  but,  as  mentioned,  strangely 
enough,  his  conquerors  paid  him  the  sum  of  seventy-two  schock 
groschen  as  indemnity  for  the  mischief  done. 

Of  its  after-history  but  little  is  known,  although  notes  are  to 
be  found  of  its  passing  into  various  hands  at  different  periods,  but 
its  wild,  stormy  history  seems  to  have  ended  with  its  destruction, 
a  id  but  little  more  is  heard  of  it  until  its  halls  and  armouries 
became  the  quiet,  silent  home  of  a  solitary  hermit,  who,  where 
scenes  of  lust  and  robbery,  murder  and  outrage,  have  often  been 
enacted,  erects  Calvaries  and  religious  inscriptions  which  fain 
would  teach  men  that  Death  is  their  best  friend. 
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i; : IT  is  an  eerie 
corner  of  the 
great  Bay  of  Storms,  that 
haven  of  the  Lost  where 
almost  day  by  day  the 
Atlantic  gives  handsel 
of  its  widely  gathered 
harvest  of  death.  Even  when 
the  great  green  waves  roll  in 
unburthened  by  their  ghastly 
freight,  and  the  passionate 
grey  gulls  are  circling  and 
screaming  over  no  grislier 
trouvaille  than  some  stray 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  weed  or  wreck,  there  is  always  a  grim 
sense  of  expectation,  a  haunting  consciousness  of  that  weird 
procession  of  the  dead,  drifting  ever  slowly,  night  and  day,  one  by 
one,  hither. 

Of  course  it  is  the  stranger  only  who  is  thus  affected.  To 
Jacques  Bonhomme  and  his  very  bonne  femme,  and  the  dozen  or 
so  of  jolis  gars  and  braves  fillettes  who  flounder  about  among  the 
rocks  and  pools  like  so  many  young  seals,  this  peculiar  harvest  of 
their  own  peculiar  sea  is  very  much  as  other  harvests  are  to  other 
Jacques  Bonshommes  and  their  belongings  elsewhere.  '  Que  m'sieu 
ne  se  d'range  pas.  C'n'est  qu'un  cadav'  qu'arrive.'  The  minds  of 
Jacques  Bonhomme  and  his  belongings  are  not  troubled,  nor  their 
nervous  organisation  distressed,  by  any  vision  of  grim  converging 
files  of  the  victims  of  the  deep  with  his  particular  shore-built 
threshold  for  their  rendezvous  ;  any  such  feat  of  the  imaginative 
faculty  would  only  lead  in  his  case  to  speculations  as  to  how  far  it 
might  be  possible  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  the  grisly  guests,  and 
so  ensure  that  any  stray  earrings  or  lockets,  or  other  such  articles, 
should  be  properly  looked  after  before  the  arrival  on  the  scene  of 
M'sieur  le  Brigadier  and  his  wearisome  proces-verbal.  Man  and 
boy,  Jacques  has  been  employed  gathering  in  this  harvest  for 
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some  half-century  or  so,  and  regards  it  with  a  single  eye  to  what 
it  will  bring  in. 

But  just  now  the  monotony  of  an  existence  which  commonly 
vrries  from  day  to  day  only  in  its  daily  record  of  *  Un  cadavre,' 
'  Deux  cadavres,'  <  Point  de  cadavre,'  and  so  forth,  has  been  broken 
is  upon  by  an  incident  of  unusual  interest — real  practical  interest 
— for  one  of  its  most  prominent  features  has  been  the  descent 
u  oon  Jacques  Bonhomme  and  his  family  of  a  perfect  shower  of 
thoroughly  practical  6  pieces  de  cent  sous.'  If  our  Lady  of  the 
Siiore  will  only  continue  to  foster  the  eccentric  fancy  in  the  breast 
of  the  tall,  silent  Anglais,  who  pays  so  handsomely  for  an  early 
introduction  to  each  new  '  arrival,'  Jacques's  fortune  is  made. 

The  stranger's  motive  ?  Eh !  but  that  makes  nothing  to 
Jacques  Bonhomme.  A  Bonapartist  spy  ?  Allons  done  !  Is  it 
b7  that  route  that  Badinguet  will  return?  Ah,  but — 'c'est  egal. 
Les  Anglais,  vois-tu,  mon  vieux?  M'sieu  est  amateur  de  cadav's. 
Via  tout!' 

'  Charles  Stavert,  rentier,  Londres.'  That  is  the  description 
of  the  mysterious  '  amateur  de  cadavres,'  duly  entered  by  himself 
in  the  strangers'  book  of  his  hotel.  The  days  of  passports  and 
slgnalements  are  over,  and  those  who  remember  them  will  pro- 
bably agree  in  the  opinion  that,  from  the  descriptive  point  of  view 
at  all  events,  their  loss  is  not  serious.  There  are  cases,  however, 
in  which  even  a  Foreign  Office  clerk  could  hardly  fail  of  producing 
a  recognisable  portrait ;  and  the  case  of  Mr.  Charles  Stavert  was 
certainly  one  of  them. 

Nearer  seventy  than  sixty  would  be  your  first  verdict  as  you 

noticed  the  white  hair  and  bent  figure  and  lean,  trembling  hands. 

Then,  as  you  looked  a  second  time,  a  little  more  closely,  a  strange 

fc  nd,  if  you  were  at  all  soft-hearted,  a  somewhat  painful  feeling 

would  come  over  you  as  you  noticed  that  the  face,  though  almost 

i <s  blanched  as  the  hair,  was  quite  smooth  and  un wrinkled,  except 

lor  a  drooping  line  on  either  side  of  the  rarely  opening  mouth 

und  one  deep  furrow  between  the  delicate  black  eyebrows.     Save 

•  vhen  looking  eagerly  seaward  for  some  expected  '  arrival '  the  eyes 

Beneath  them  are  but  very  seldom  raised  from  the  ground.    Once 

.i  young  English  couple  on  their  wedding  trip  had  landed  for  some 

•eason  from  their  yacht  and  stopped  him  with  a  question.     Then 

le  had  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  bright  fair  face  of  the  happy  young 

wife ;  and  the  brightness  of  the  smiling  features  had  died  away 

is  the  smile  faded  to  a  piteous  little  quiver  of  the  sweet,  sensitive 
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lips ;  and  presently,  all  English  as  she  was,  the  girl  had  suddenly 
hid  her  face  upon  her  husband's  shoulder  and  burst  into  tears. 

That  was  a  fortnight  ago  now,  and  the  Davenants  were  still 
there.  Something,  it  seemed,  had  gone  wrong  with  the  yacht, 
which  had  been  sent  back  to  Cherbourg  for  repairs.  Archie 
Davenant  had  suggested  a  run  inland  till  she  returned,  and  had 
been  half-inclined  to  a  souppon  of  jealousy  over  that  keen  interest 
in  the  white-haired  stranger  on  which  his  wife  openly  based  her 


preference  for  remaining  where  they  where.  But  Archie  Dave- 
nant was  a  good  fellow,  and  still  quite  sufficiently  in  love  to  be 
more  than  commonly  tender-hearted.  So  Carrie's  feeling  for 
'  that  poor  Mr.  Stavert '  soon  extended  itself  to  his  own  breast, 
and  presently  he  became  as  interested  in  the  sad- eyed  '  amateur 
de  cadavres '  as  Jacques  Bonhomme  himself. 

Hitherto,  however,  the  acquaintance  had  made  but  little  pro- 
gress. Mr.  Stavert  was  polite  but  unapproachable — not  so  much, 
as  it  would  seem,  from  any  active  desire  to  hold  aloof  as  from  a 
simple  absence  of  all  responsiveness,  which  appeared  to  be  almost 
as  much  physical  as  mental.  He  was  not  deaf,  for  there  were 
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certain  words  which  would  always  catch  his  ear  even  if  spoken  in 
ths  merest  whisper ;  and  he  was  not  wilfully  discourteous,  for 
when  his  attention  had  once  been  aroused  his  manner,  especially 
to  the  young  bride  and  bridegroom,  was  gentle  almost  to  tender- 
ness. But  the  arousing  of  his  attention  was  a  difficult  task,  hardly 
to  be  accomplished  save  by  an  amount  of  importunity  verging  on 
annoyance.  Mechanically  indeed  he  would  respond  to  any  direct 
appeal,  moving  out  of  the  way,  handing  anything  at  table,  and  so 
fo::th ;  but  the  mind,  as  Carrie  Davenant  said,  was  evidently  far 
avray,  and  bringing  it  back  was  a  painful  effort. 

One  appeal,  however,  and  one  only,  would  meet  at  any 
moment  with  prompt  and  unfailing  response.  It  was  just  four 
words  whispered,  no  matter  how  low,  in  the  hoarse  voice  of  Jacques 
Bonhomme. 

6  Via  encore  un,  m'sieu.' 

In  an  instant  a  flash  of  eager  anticipation  would  pass  over 
his  features,  to  be  instantly  succeeded  by  a  sharp  spasm  of 
p;iin.  And  then,  with  set  teeth  and  a  deep  furrow  between  the 
brows,  more  deeply  lined  than  ever,  he  would  stride  away  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  stand  there,  waiting,  waiting,  till  the  *  new 
arrival '  lay  at  his  feet.  A  look,  a  sigh,  a  shake  of  the  head,  and 
then  his  steps  would  be  retraced  again — not  with  the  swift,  firm 
stride  of  a  little  while  before,  but  slowly,  almost  totteringly,  with 
bent  head  and  wavering,  purposeless  foot  that  stumbled  at  every 
little  stone  in  the  path.  And  as  he  passed  the  rough  fishermen 
\\ould  stand  aside,  lifting  their  hats  in  unnoticed  courtesy,  and 
the  women  would  cross  themselves  and  murmur  a  prayer  to  the 
Sainte  Mere  des  Douleurs. 

For  all  foolish  talking  about  Bonapartist  spies  and  so  forth  had 
d  led  away  long  since,  and  no  one  had  much  doubt  as  to  the  white- 
h  aired  Englishman's  errand  now.  Nor  was  Archie  Davenant  very 
long  in  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion.  He  was  a  frank-hearted 
fallow  was  Archie,  always  ready  for  a  friendly  chat  with  any  one ; 
and  he  had  not  been  twelve  hours  in  the  place  before  he  had 
1  eard  the  whole  story  from  Jacques  Bonhomme. 

'  Ah,  pauvre — fellow — garcon,'  he  had  commented  in  his  some- 
what halting  French,  'vous  croyez  qu'il — what's  "to  wait," 
( Carrie  ? — ah — qu'il  attend  quelque  cho — no — quelqu'un  ?  ' 

And  the  old  boatman  shook  his  head  and  corrected  gravely — 

'  Que'qu'ime,  m'sieu.' 

And  now  five  days  had  gone  by  without  a  single  ( arrival ' ; 
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and  with  the  sixth  caine  back  the  English  yacht.  Stavert  had 
grown  very  restless,  constantly  making  his  way  to  the  highest 
point  within  reach  and  gazing  out  through  his  glass  upon  the  blue 
expanse  of  ocean,  now  smooth  as  a  lake  and  glittering  oilily  in  the 
August  sun.  Nothing,  however,  was  to  be  seen  except  a  few  white 
sails  in  the  offing — not  even  a  handful  of  wreck  or  weed  for  the 
passionate  gulls  to  circle  round  and  scream  at.  In  his  restlessness 
he  had  perhaps  grown  more  alive  to  external  objects ;  certainly 
the  arrival  of  the  yacht  had  attracted  his  attention,  and  all  through 


dinner  his  eyes  had  from  time  to  time  been  fixed  upon  Carrie 
Davenant  with  that  strange,  pitiful  gaze  which  had  gone  so  straight 
to  the  young  bride's  heart  at  their  first  meeting.  Once,  when, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  Archie  had  mentioned  Bio  de  Janeiro 
as  the  probable  ultimate  destination  of  the  yacht,  Stavert  had 
uttered  a  sharp  exclamation  as  of  sudden  pain,  and  had  let  fall 
the  glass  he  was  in  the  act  of  raising  to  his  lips. 

Dinner  passed  and  evening  came  ;  and  the  young  couple, 
who  were  to  resume  their  voyage  in  the  morning,  strolled  down 
for  the  last  time  to  the  shore  for  a  breath  of  fresh  evening  air. 
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Their  talk  turned  naturally  upon  the  mysterious  Englishman ; 
and  as  they  talked  a  slow  footfall  approached  unnoticed  on  the 
soft  sand,  and  the  Englishman  himself  stood  beside  them. 

'  Pray  pardon  me.     I  did  not  mean  to  startle  you.' 

The  words  were  simple  and  commonplace  enough,  but  there 
was  a  scarcely  repressed  excitement  about  the  tone  which  at  once 
attracted  attention.  Archie  Davenant  replied  in  some  words  of 
course.  Carrie  held  out  her  hand  silently,  making  room  for  the 
new  comer  on  the  broad  rock  on  which  she  and  her  husband  were 
placed, 

He  took  the  proffered  seat  with  a  silent  bow,  then  remained 
for  some  minutes  without  speaking,  his  features  working  as  with 
si.rong  emotion  and  white  to  the  very  lips.  Then,  suddenly  rising, 
he  laid  his  hand  on  Archie  Davenant's  arm  and  led  him  aside  some 
half-dozen  paces,  out  of  earshot  of  his  startled  bride. 

'  You  are  going  to — to ' 

4  To  Kio  ?     Yes.     We  hope  so,  ultimately.' 

*  To  take— her  ?  ' 

<  My  wife  ?     Yes,  certainly,  if  I  go.' 

'  You  must  not  go.  No.  Forgive  me ;  I  don't  mean  to  be 
rude,  and  I  am  not  mad — no,  not  mad — though  my  head  burns 
still  and  I  seem  to  lose  count  of  time.'  He  paused  a  moment, 
looking  out  seaward  with  a  troubled,  wistful,  half-puzzled  expres- 
sion. Then  he  pressed  his  hand  a  moment  on  his  eyes  and  went 
on.  *  Forgive  me  once  more.  If  my  manner  be  strange,  pardon 
ir.  I  have  been — ill,  you  know.  And — well,  I  am  going  to 
speak  of  that  of  which  I  have  never  yet  had  courage  to  speak. 
Will  you  listen  ? ' 

*  Listen,  my  dear  sir  !  Of  course  I  will.  But  if  it's  painful ' 

Stavert   checked  him  with  a   quick,  half-impatient   gesture, 

and  went  on — 

'  You  are  connected  with — the  shipping  trade,  I  think  ?  ' 

6  Not  personally.    My  wife's  family  are  engaged  in  it,  and ' 

4  Did  you  chance  to  hear  anything  of  the  loss  of  the — the 

'•Titan"?' 

*  The  "  Titan  " !     She  was  one  of  Carrie's  uncle's  ships — Bos- 
( awen  Brothers.     Went  down  in  the  North  Atlantic  only  the  other 
day  in  a  collision.' 

Stavert  shook  his  head. 
1  No,  not  in  a  collision.' 

*  Well,  nothing  is  known  absolutely  for  certain,  of  course ;  but 
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one  of  her  headboards  was  picked  up  with  her  name  on  it  among 
a  lot  of  other  wreck ;  and  within  half  a  mile  or  so  an  old  man 
was  found  insensible,  floating  on  a  topgallant  yard  which  certainly 
didn't  belong  to  the  "  Titan,"  because  it  was  painted  black,  and 
all  Boscawen's  ships  use  white  paint  aloft.  So  there  were  two  of 
them  any  way.' 

*  Two  of  them  ?     Ah  !  yes,  yes ;  there  were  two.' 

'  But  what — I  beg  your  pardon,  but  you  seem  to  know  more 
than ' 

He  paused ;  but  the  other  made  no  reply.  He  was  clasping 
both  hands  over  his  eyes,  as  though  to  shut  out  some  terrible 
vision;  and  his  lips  were  pressed  together  into  one  grey  line. 
Archie  resumed — 

'  We  were  particularly  anxious  to  know  the  truth  about  it,  for 
one  of  Carrie's  great-uncles  was  lost  in  her.' 

Stavert  looked  up  for  a  moment  as  though  recalling  some  dis- 
tressing memory,  and  answered  slowly — 

'  Yes,  of  course — Mr.  Wilson  Boscawen.' 

'  Exactly.  In  fact,  it  is  partly  about  his  affairs — But,  pardon 
me,  how— 

'  How  did  I  know  this  ?  '  replied  the  other  as  Archie  paused  a 
moment,  a  little  puzzled  and  doubtful.  *  Did  you  not  say  just 
now  there  was  "  an  old  man  "  saved  ?  ' 

4  Yes — from  the  other  ship.' 

6  No,  no,  not  from  the  other  ship.  Ah !  my  Grod !  no !  no 
one  from  her  !  no  one  from  her ! '  And  the  speaker  bent  his  head 
upon  his  hands  while  his  whole  frame  shook  with  emotion. 

Davenant  waited  a  few  moments,  then  strode  back  hastily  to 
his  wife's  side. 

'  Carrie,'  he  began  abruptly,  *  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
this.  You  remember  the  "  Titan  "  and  the  old  fellow  who  was 
picked  up  and  had  brain  fever,  and  then  just  as  he  was  getting 
well  and  they  were  going  to  question  him  bolted.  Look  here, 
little  woman,  I  don't  like  it  a  bit.  It  seems  to  me  there's  been 
foul  play  somewhere ' 

<  Oh,  hush  !  hush  ! ' 

But  Stavert  was  already  at  their  side,  and  now  spoke,  calmly 
enough,  but  with  an  evident  effort  at  self-control. 

*  No,  Mr.  Davenant,  there  was  no  foul  play.  I  am  the  rescued 
passenger — (rod  help  me  ! — from  the  "  Titan."  Not  an  old  man, 
as  you  see ;  twenty-five  next  birthday — twenty-five.  Yes,  I 
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got  away  from  them.  It  was  weak,  perhaps,  not  to  be  able  to 
talk  of  it ;  but  I  could  not  then ;  and  there  was  no  good  to 
be  done.  Ah,  no!  Now  the  hearing  may  perhaps  deter  you  and 
your — and  madame — from  encountering  a  similar  danger.  Listen. 

1 1  was  engaged  to  be  married.  My — she— was  living  at  Eio. 
I  need  not  go  into  details  which  have  no  direct  bearing  on  my 
story.  But  it  seemed  impossible  at  the  moment  that  I  should  be 
atle  to  spare  time  for  the  voyage  to  South  America  to  fetch  her, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  she  should  come  home  to  some  friends  in 
England.  She  was  to  come  in  the  "  Fire  King,"  a  large  screw 
st« earner  sailing  on  the  first  of  the  following  month. 

'  I  was  in  the  wilds  of  Cornwall,  spending  some  time  with  an 
invalid  uncle  who  had  always  been  very  kind  to  me.  He  had 
already  had  one  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  was  in  almost  daily 
expectation  of  another,  which,  as  the  doctors  plainly  said,  would 
certainly  be  fatal;  so,  when,  on  the  day  week  before  the  "  Fire 
K  ng  "  was  to  sail,  the  death  of  a  distant  relation,  whose  heir  I  was, 
suddenly  made  me  my  own  master,  I  could  not  possibly  leave  him 
until  my  promised  ten  days'  visit  was  ended,  and  my  cousin  had 
returned  to  take  my  place.  So  I  wrote  to  a  friend  in  town,  asking 
him  to  call  on  my  solicitors  and  do  all  that  was  needful,  and 
especially  to  secure  a  passage  for  me  in  the  first  ship  for  Eio.  At  the 
same  time  I  wrote  a  telegram  announcing  my  change  of  plan,  and 
pinned  a  cheque  to  it  ready  to  take  it  over  myself,  with  the  letter, 
to  the  post  office  five  miles  off.  I  had  hardly  finished  it  when  I  was 
summoned  hastily  to  my  uncle's  bedside.  The  end  had  come ; 
but  it  was  evening  before  all  was  over,  and  I  of  course  could  not 
leave  him.  But  it  was  of  consequence.  Jack  Daly,  I  knew, 
would  send  the  telegram  from  town,  so  I  got  the  old  housekeeper 
to  put  it  into  the  letter  which  I  had  left  open  in  my  writing-case 
arid  send  it  off  by  the  gardener's  lad. 

'  The  next  evening  brought  me  a  telegram  from  Jack  Daly  to 
the  effect  that  all  I  wanted  had  been  done,  and  my  passage  taken ; 
and  on  that  day  fortnight  I  was  on  board  the  "  Titan,"  bound  for 
Kio.' 

The  speaker's  voice  broke.  He  turned  abruptly  away  and 
strode  off  into  the  gathering  dusk.  In  a  few  moments  he  returned 
and  resumed  his  story. 

6  Everything  went  well  at  first.  We  made  a  good  run  down 
Channel  and  across  the  Bay,  and  were  expecting  within  the  next 
dty  or  two  to  pick  up  the  north-east  Trade,  when  the  wind  fell  light 
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and  finally  left  us.  Orders  were  given  to  get  up  steam;  but  just 
as  they  were  going  to  lower  the  propeller  a  strong  breeze  sprang 
up  again  from  the  northward,  and  the  fires  were  ordered  to  be 
banked  and  all  sail  made.  I  stayed  on  deck  for  some  time, 
watching  the  cloud  of  studding-sails  spread  gradually,  alow  and 
aloft,  on  both  sides  of  the  ship,  and  then  went  below  to  write  letters. 

'  I  had  just  got  out  my  writing-case  when  there  came  a  sudden 
shock,  which  would  have  flung  me  to  the  deck  had  I  not  saved 
myself  just  in  time  by  clinging  to  the  sleeping-berth  with  both 
hands.  For  a  moment  the  ship  seemed  brought  to  an  absolute 
standstill,  as  though  she  had  run  bodily  ashore ;  the  next  she 
began  to  gather  way  again,  but  with  a  very  different  movement 
from  the  free,  bounding  motion  of  a  few  minutes  before. 

6 1  rushed  on  deck,  as  did  every  one  else  who  was  below,  and 
there  we  soon  saw  the  reason  of  the  change.  The  sudden  stop 
had  been  too  much  under  the  press  of  canvas  we  were  carrying. 
The  studding-sail  booms,  fore  and  aft,  had  snapped  like  so  many 
carrots,  and  the  maintop  gallant-mast  itself  had  gone,  springing 
the  head  of  the  maintop  mast  as  it  went.  The  whole  mass  of 
"  flying  kites  "  was  in  the  water,  and  of  course  acted  as  drags,  still 
further  checking  the  ship's  way. 

<  For  some  minutes  all  was  confusion.  The  captain  himself, 
though  perfectly  cool  and  collected,  was  evidently  puzzled.  We 
were  hundreds  of  miles  from  any  danger  laid  down  on  the  charts, 
and  were,  moreover,  in  the  regular  track  of  all  outward  and  in- 
numerable homeward  bound  vessels,  and  in  some  thousands  of 
fathoms  of  water.  It  was  of  course  possible  that  we  had  come 
into  collision  with  some  floating  wreck.  But  no  crash  had  been 
heard  save  that  of  our  own  breaking  spars,  and  there  was  no  sign 
of  any  wreck  or  wreckage  save  our  own.  His  first  order  had  been 
to  send  a  hand  over  the  bows  and  another  into  the  fore-peak. 
But  the  word  had  scarcely  been  passed  when  the  mate  of  the 
watch  came  aft,  accompanied  by  a  tall,  handsome  young  foretop- 
man,  his  tanned  features  many  shades  less  red  than  usual  and  his 
shirt  and  trousers  dripping  with  sea  water.  He  had  been  on  the 
dolphin-striker  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  putting  a  new  service 
on  the  stay,  and  had  been  fairly  shaken  from  his  foothold  by  the 
shock,  only  escaping  by  means  of  some  of  the  studding-sail  gear  as 
it  dragged  in  the  water  alongside.  His  report  made  it  quite  clear 
that  the  ship  had  not  struck  on  anything,  while  the  sharp  black 
stem,  showing  clearly  through  the  transparent  water  without  dent 
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or  scratch,  fully  confirmed  his  statement.  Only  one  possible  ex- 
planation remained.  There  must  have  been  a  shock  of  earthquake, 
and  a  sharp  one.' 

The  speaker  paused  again.  The  evening  had  closed  in  now, 
an  d  a  film  of  cloud  shut  in  the  stars  and  rendered  it  quite  dark. 
B  it  the  two  listeners  could  hear  the  other's  heavy  breathing, 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  a  sob ;  and  almost,  Carrie  Davenant 
fancied,  the  laboured  beating  of  his  heart. 

' 1  went  below  again,'  he  continued  after  awhile,  '  to  write 
iny  letters.  There  lay  the  writing-case  just  where  I  had  dropped  it, 
tl  e  contents  scattered  broadcast  over  the  cabin  deck.  I  stooped  to 
gather  them  up.  The  first  on  which  I  laid  my  hand  was — my 
telegram  to  Eio,  with  the  cheque  still  fastened  to  it ! ' 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Stavert,'  broke  in  Carrie  Davenant  with  a  little  cry, 
'  and  she  would  not  know,  and  you  would  cross  upon  the  road ! ' 

'  No,'  came  back  the  answer  in  a  voice  which  had  sunk  to  little 
more  than  a  hoarse  whisper;  *  no,  she  did  not  know  ;  she  did  not 
know.' 

*  Oh  !  go  on.     Please — please — go  on.' 

1 1  went  on  deck  again,  too  much  annoyed  to  think  of  letters 
home  just  then ;  and  as  I  reached  the  top  of  the  companion 
there  came  another  shock,  if  anything  sharper  than  the  first.  No 
di image,  however,  was  done  this  time,  the  ship  being  under  short 
canvas,  but  she  rolled  and  lurched  heavily.  The  passengers  were 
getting  scared.  Even  the  captain  seemed  a  little  startled,  and 
went  below  to  consult  his  barometers.  There  was  no  sign  from 
them,  and  he  returned,  shaking  his  head  and  laughing.  The  next 
moment  he  was  serious  again,  snatching  up  his  glass  with  an  ex- 
clamation which  was  very  like  an  oath.  All  eyes  were  drawn 
to  the  object  at  which  he  was  looking— a  large  steamer,  three 
or  four  points  on  our  starboard  bow,  which  for  the  last  hour  or 
more  had  been  heading  straight  for  us,  but  which  had  suddenly 
starboarded  her  helm  and  was  now  standing  away  to  the  west- 
ward, loosing  sail  after  sail  as  she  swung  round  before  the 
wind. 

'  Just  then  the  chief  officer  came  up  to  report  that  steam  was 
up  and  the  propeller  connected.  For  a  moment  the  captain 
made  no  reply;  he  was  still  looking  intently  through  his  glass — 
not  now  at  the  steamer,  but  at  a  point  in  the  offing  right  astern 
oi-  her  as  she  now  lay,  and  very  nearly  dead  ahead  of  us.  I  fol- 
lowed with  my  eyes  the  direction  of  his  glass,  and  recognised  a 
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curious,  mirage-like  effect — a  sort  of  dint  in  the  sharp  circle  of 
the  horizon,  like  a  chip  out  of  the  edge  of  a  plate. 

6 1  had  hardly  had  time  to  notice  this  when  the  captain 
dropped  his  glass  and  turned  sharply  to  the  mate  with  the 
question — 

6  "  Is  the  wreck  clear  ?  " 

6  "  Pretty  well,  sir,"  said  the  mate ;  "  nothing  over  the  side  that 
can  foul  the  screw." 

'  "  Then  tell  Mr.  Armstrong  to  go  ahead  full  speed  ;  and  send 
all  hands  aloft ;  shorten  sail.  Don't  stop  to  furl  or  clew  up,  sir. 
Cut  everything  adrift,  fore  and  aft." 

'  And  before  the  mate  had  time  for  a  word  he  had  sprung  aft, 
twitched  the  wheel  out  of  the  quartermaster's  hands,  and  put  the 
helm  hard  over.  The  ship  came  slowly  up  to  the  wind,  more 
quickly  as  the  remaining  canvas  fell  under  the  blows  of  fifty  sharp 
knives,  and  the  screw  began  to  revolve  at  speed.  In  a  very  short 
time  we  were  heading  right  back  to  the  northward  under  bare 
poles. 

'  In  the  meantime  the  mirage-like  dint  in  the  horizon  had 
widened  and  was  widening  rapidly.  It  had  already  spread  be- 
yond the  steamer  of  which  I  spoke  just  now,  and  which,  though 
still  heading  under  full  steam  at  right  angles  to  our  course,  seemed 
yet  to  have  drifted  bodily  some  miles  nearer  to  us,  and  had  a 
look  of  being  what  sailors  call  "  down  by  the  stern."  I  looked 
from  her  again  to  that  ominous  depression  in  the  horizon.  It 
was  spreading  still,  had  reached  to  ourselves ;  and  as  it  did  so 
the  leaping  motion  of  the  waves  ceased,  giving  place  to  a  smooth 
broad  "  swirl "  right  across  our  track. 

6  There  was  no  questioning  now ;  no  need  to  whisper  or  to 
point.  The  white  faces  that  clustered  thickly  about  the  taffrail, 
gazing  in  speechless  horror  down  that  steadily  narrowing  and  deep- 
ening valley,  were  gazing  straight  into  the  jaws  of  death.  And  for 
some  time — minutes,  hours,  seconds,  I  cannot  tell  you  which — they 
gazed  on  in  silence,  too  awe-stricken  to  utter  a  sound.  Then 
suddenly  the  steam  began  to  roar  out  through  the  escape  pipe, 
and  the  noise  seemed  to  break  the  spell.  Yes,'  he  went  on  in 
a  low,  dreamy  tone,  half-answering  to  the  sudden  movement  with 
which  Carrie  Davenant  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  as  though  to 
shut  out  some  actual  scene  of  horror — '  yes,  it  was  a  terrible  sight 
for  the  time.  It  might  have  haunted  me,  I  think,  if  there  had 
been  nothing  worse.' 
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The  slowly  rising  moon  broke  out  through  a  rift  in  the  heavy 
veil  of  cloud  and  gleamed  on  the,  girl's  face  of  horror  and  astonish- 
ment as  she  looked  wonderingly  up  with  the  startled  exclamation — 

<  Worse  ? ' 

Her  husband  put  his  arm  round  her  and  drew  her  closer  to  him, 
while  Stavert  continued,  though  with  evident  effort — 

6  We  were  losing  ground ;  that  was  clear.  The  "  Titan  "  was  not 
a  full-powered  steamer,  only  a  sailing  ship  with  an  auxiliary  screw  ; 
not  capable  of  doing  more  than  five  or  six  knots  an  hour  at  her 


best,  and  now  deeply  laden.  Presently  the  engineer  forced  his 
way  aft  through  the  crowd  of  frightened  passengers  and  made 
^ome  suggestion  to  the  captain  of  which  I  only  caught  the  word 
'•'safety  valve."  The  captain  shook  his  head,  but  the  engineer 
urged  his  request,  jerking  his  thumb  emphatically  in  the  direction 
of  the  whirlpool,  and  saying  energetically,  "  That  sort  of  thing 
can't  go  on  for  ever,  you  know,  skipper.  Must  let  up  some  time. 
One  extra  minute  might  do  us,  you  know,  if  we  could  only  get 
it."  "  Well,  well,  Armstrong,"  was  the  answer,  "  have  it  your  own 
way*  It  can't  do  much  harm  anyhow."  And  before  he  had 
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finished  speaking  the  engineer  was  gone  ;  and  in  a  few  more 
minutes  the  roar  of  the  escaping  steam  ceased,  and  the  labouring 
screw  revolved  more  rapidly.  The  ship  gathered  way,  and  for  the 
moment  a  thrill  of  hope  shot  through  the  breasts  of  that  pale, 
horror-stricken  throng.  The  captain  had  laid  aside  his  glass  and  was 
standing  intently  observing  the  horizon  through  his  sextant.  Very 
few  indeed  among  that  surging,  frightened  crowd  could  have  even 
guessed  the  meaning  of  his  employment  ;  but  all  instinctively 
watched  him  with  a  dim  consciousness  that  he  was  somehow  reading 
their  fate.  Presently  he  laid  the  instrument  quietly  down  and 
once  more  shook  his  head. 

*  As  he  did  so  the  cries  and  wailings,  which  for  a  few  moments 
had  been  stilled,  broke  out  afresh.  But  at  this  moment  the  mate 
in  his  turn  forced  his  way  to  the  captain's  side,  and,  touching  his 
arm,  drew  his  attention  to  the  other  steamer.  We  had  none  of  us 
even  thought  of  her  for  a  long  time,  and  to  our  surprise  she  was  now 
almost  close  aboard  of  us.  Needless  to  say  that  she,  like  ourselves, 
was  straining  every  nerve.  The  smoke  was  pouring  out  of  her 
two  great  red  funnels,  the  steam  roaring  from  her  escape  pipes, 
and  she  was  tearing  through  the  smooth,  swirling  water  at  the  rate 
of  three  feet  to  our  one. 

6  "  She'll  scrape  clear,  sir,  by  Heaven  !  "  cried  the  mate,  half- 
grudging,  half-sympathetic. 

4  The  captain  nodded  ;  and  for  a  few  moments  our  people 
almost  forgot  their  own  danger  as  they  watched  the  progress  of 
their  unknown  companion  in  peril. 

'  She  was  well  abreast  of  us  now,  and  being  no  longer  on  an 
inner  circle  of  the  whirlpool  had  ceased  to  drift  towards  us,  when 
suddenly  there  was  a  cry  and  a  confusion  on  board  of  her,  and 
the  lashing  screw  under  her  counter  ceased  to  revolve.  There 
was  a  cry  of  horror  from  both  ships  as  the  stranger  first  lost 
her  headway  and  then  began  to  drop  slowly  but  steadily  back 
towards  the  vortex.  As  she  did  so  her  head  swung  off  from 
us  for  a  moment,  and  I  saw  the  name  upon  her  stern  —  "  Fire 


Once  more  the  speaker  paused.  Carrie  was  sobbing  un- 
restrainedly, and  Archie  Davenant  had  an  uncomfortable  sen- 
sation in  his  throat,  which  made  him  for  the  moment  unwilling 
to  speak.  The  clouds  had  closed  again  over  the  moon.  The 
long  ground  swell  of  the  ever-restless  Atlantic  rolled  slowly  up 
the  bay,  and  broke  at  intervals  with  a  dull,  mysterious  booming 
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upon  the  beach ;  and  every  now  and  then  came  through  the  still, 
sultry  air  the  far-off  scream  of  the  sleepless  gulls. 

The  silence  lasted  so  long  that  Archie  Davenant  at  length 
left  his  wife's  side  and  crossed  to  where  the  tall  figure  of  Stavert 
could  be  dimly  traced,  leaning  against  a  tall,  weed-draped  rock, 
his  left  hand  pressed  hard  upon  his  heart. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  are  ill  ?  ' 

'  No,  no  ;  only ' 

He  stopped  and  seemed  to  struggle  for  breath,  then  with  a 
strong  effort  mastered  his  voice  and  went  on,  but  slowly  and 
gaspingly— 

6  There  is  not  much  more  to  tell  you.  Indeed,  I  know  but 
little  more.  I  remember  how  we  whirled  on  in  a  horrible  circle, 
that  grew  each  moment  narrower  and  swifter.  I  remember  how 
the  wall  of  smooth,  clear  water  rose  and  rose  till  the  light  shone 
on  us  through  it  as  through  ice.  I  remember  how  the  sun  went 
down,  crimsoning  the  clear  pale-blue  ice-wall  into  living,  swirling 
blood,  and  how,  as  we  were  sucked  slowly  down  —  down  —  the 
ever-steepening  side,  we  saw  the  whirling  abyss  opening  right 
under  us,  and  heard  the  dull,  distant  roar  rolling  up  from  the 
riven  sea-bed  miles  below. 

6  But  all  that  has  come  back  upon  my  memory  since.  I  saw 
nothing  then  but  the  great  black  hull  of  the  disabled  "Fire 
King  "  as  it  drifted  swiftly  to  the  doom  we  were  still  labouring  to 
escape.  Presently  her  engines  began  to  work  again,  but  slowly — 
ah  !  Heaven  !  how  slowly !  She  could  do  but  little  more  now  than 
just  hold  her  own  with  the  "  Titan."  And  so  we  drifted  on  and 
on,  labouring,  despairing,  praying — praying  aloud  some  of  us,  our 
English  shyness  all  swept  away  in  the  extremity  of  peril ;  some 
stricken  voiceless  with  horror,  kneeling,  clinging  to  each  other, 
praying  only  with  dumb  hands  and  eyes ;  some  uttering  wild 
curses  instead  of  prayers. 

*  I  saw  it  all,  and  heard  it  all ;  but  I  neither  cursed  nor 
prayed.  I  had  but  one  thought — Her ! — not  our  love,  not  our 
peril — not  even  her  peril — simply  Her ! 

4  And  then  I  saw  her. 

c  Again  the  two  ships  were  rapidly  approaching  each  other ; 
and  the  end,  for  both,  was  approaching  as  rapidly.  Already  we 
hung  over  the  yawning,  bellowing  gulf  as  on  the  side  of  a  steep 
hill.  The  chasm  now  was  not  a  mile  in  width.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  it  towered  high  over  our  mastheads.  Each  moment  the 
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whirling  speed  grew  visibly  swifter,  and  the  glassy  declivity 
sensibly  steeper,  and  the  thunderous  roar  came  up  more  loudly 
from  the  ocean-bed. 

4  Then  the  moon  rose,  gleaming  through  the  towering  wall  of 
water,  and  full  in  the  cold,  ghastly  glare — I  saw  her — a  pure  white 
figure,  kneeling  silently  with  white,  uplifted  hands. 

6  Then  suddenly  a  thought  flashed  through  me  ;  and  I 
prayed — ah  !  how  I  prayed  ! 

'  We  were  n  earing  each  other  every  moment.  A  very  little 
while  and  the  "  Fire  King "  would  pass  right  under  us — close 
— striking  us  probably  as  she  passed.  Oh!  how  I  prayed  that 
it  might  be  so — that  I  might  but  reach  her  deck  and  fold  my 
darling  once  more  in  my  arms,  and  go — what  matter  where? 
— together. 

6  And  it  seemed  as  though  Heaven  heard  my  prayer.  Nearer 
and  nearer  drifted  the  "  Fire  King."  Another  minute  and  her 
bows  must  foul  our  quarter.  I  had  marked  the  exact  spot  for  my 
spring,  and  thrown  off  shoes  and  coat  in  readiness — still  praying 
— praying  with  my  whole  soul. 

4  Ah !  Heaven  !  Too  late  !  Even  as  I  watched  her — gathering 
footing  for  my  spring  and  praying  —  praying  —  even  in  that 
moment  the  ship  lost  her  hold  upon  the  steepening  watery  bank 
and  shot — down — down  ! 

6  Ah,  Nell !— Nell  !-Nell ! ' 

The  hoarse,  trembling  voice  rose  to  a  wild  cry,  then  sank 
and  ceased.  And  through  the  gloom  came  echoing  wildly  back 
the  scream  of  the  hungry  sea-gulls,  close  at  hand. 

A  step  came  sWiftly  over  the  soft  sand,  and  the  hoarse 
whisper  of  the  old  fisherman  gave  words  to  the  wild  sea-birds'  cry. 

( M'sieu !  v'la  encore  un.' 

But  for  once  there  is  no  answer ;  and  the  hoarse  whisper 
comes  again,  yet  more  hoarsely. 

6  M'sieu !  c't  fois — c'est  une  dame  ! ' 

Then  there  is  a  cry;  but  it  is  from  the  lips  of  Jacques 
Bonhomme ;  and  the  old  fisherman  passes  his  arm  round  the 
tall  dark  figure,  drooping  motionless  against  the  rock,  and  lifts 
the  weary  head  to  his  shoulder. 

'  Enfin ! '  he  murmurs,  uncovering  solemnly  his  own  grizzled 
locks,  '  il  1'a  retrouvee  ! ' 
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To  mount  the  dingy  stairs  and  hold  speech  in  the  dark  office  of 
an  advertising-agent  for  next  of  kin  is,  figuratively,  to  grope  and 
talk  in  the  dismal  dungeon  scene  that  in  the  pantomime  precedes 
the  brilliant  and  dazzling  transformation.  At  first,  the  gloom 
depresses  and  the  atmosphere  of  stale  claims  and  sour  litigation 
seems  tainted  and  unwholesome ;  it  is  a  place  of  tombs,  the 
depository  of  the  friendless  dead,  buried  like  Indian  chiefs  with 
all  their  possessions,  like  Spanish  peasants  with  all  their  tawdry 
jewellery,  whose  sibilant  voices  call  to  us  from  dusty  records  and 
crumpled  newspapers,  plaintively  and  mysteriously,  to  take  pity 
on  them  and  their  hoarded  gold ;  but  the  depression  and  the  gloom 
are  dissipated  when,  on  a  signal  from  the  manager,  the  curtain 
rises  on  the  entrancing  scene  of  The  Home  of  Untold  Millions ; 
or,  the  Bower  of  Dormant  Funds  ;  and,  amid  soft  and  languishing 
harp  arpeggios,  the  senses  are  stupefied  by  visions  of  wealth  be- 
yond the  power  of  an  imaginative  penury  to  conceive  or  long  for. 
Lovely  females,  spirits  of  those  who  died  intestate  years 
ago,  the  possessors  of  securely  invested  and  undistributed 
thousands,  hold  out  their  arms  to  us  under  glittering  trees  of 
pedigree — each  leaf  of  which  is  a  priceless  certificate  of  birth,  of 
marriage,  or  of  death — and  invite  us  with  their  melancholy  eyes  to 
come  into  court  and  establish  onr  kinship  to  them.  Long-lost 
relatives,  who  left  their  homes  in  the  early  days  of  the  century 
and  went  to  the  Indies,  reappear  through  star-traps — we  may  say 
three-star-consol  traps — and  intimate  with  enticing  gestures  the 
fortune  that  awaits  our  coming ;  in  the  centre  quivers  a  lustrous 
pagoda-tree,  shaken  by  a  great-great-uncle  who  died  in  the  Com- 
pany's service  intestate,  and  consequently  unmourned ;  and  round 
the  base  are  grouped  numberless  distant  connections,  or  at  least 
ghosts  of  the  same  name,  who  on  Australian  sheep-farms  or  Penin- 
sular battlefields,  on  Chinese  seas  or  Californian  ranches,  have 
passed  away  unnoted,  whose  little  peculia  have  gone  to  swell  the 
mass  of  money  hitherto  unclaimed.  Great  bars  of  gold  and 
ingots  of  silver  lie  about  in  deep-sea  caverns,  priceless  cargoes 
lost  in  storm  or  sea-fight  on  the  Texel  or  off  the  Brazilian  coast, 
and  round  graceful  modern  statutes  of  distribution  and  limitation 
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are  piled  whole  heaps  of  treasure-trove,  of  untouched  prize-money, 
of  unclaimed  dividends.  There  is  plate  and  jewellery,  title-deeds 
and  scrip,  loot  and  windfalls  strewing  the  banks  of  a  rivulet 
whose  sands  are  gold ;  and  the  very  scene  of  all  this  splendid 
pageantry  lies  on  a  priceless  estate  situate  in  the  heart  of  the 
City,  the  heir  to  which  has  long  since  vanished,  whose  trustees 
are  dividing  his  vast  inheritance,  whose  very  deeds  of  ownership 
are  lost,  the  property  in  whose  warehouses  and  dwelling-places 
passes  by  the  simple  transference  of  a  key. 

There  has  never  been,  as  far  as  we  know,  a  more  remarkable 
instance  of  a  tangible  and  yet  a  fugitive  wealth  than  of  the 
fortune  that  evaded  the  grasp  of  the  relative  of  a  friend  of  the 
writer's.  He  was,  many  years  ago,  at  school  at  Harrow,  and 
returning  along  the  road  by  the  bathing-place — to  Harrovians 
ducJcer — politely  went  to  the  assistance  of  a  stout  farmer  on 
horseback  in  difficulties  with  a  gate-lock.  He  opened  the  gate 
and  held  it  back  for  the  rider  to  pass. 

6  Thank  you,  my  boy,'  said  the  farmer,  one  of  the  wealthy 
Middlesex  graziers  who  own  large  tracts  of  the  Harrow  and  Pinner 
rich  meadow-lands.  '  What  may  your  name  be  ?  ' 

'  My  name's  Green,'  returned  the  boy,  with  an  ill-timed  burst 
of  the  imagination. 

'  And  what  is  your  father  ? ' 

'  Oh,  my  father's  a  cheesemonger,'  said  the  smart  scholar, 
chuckling  internally  at  his  ready  wit ;  '  and  he  lives  in  London  in 
the  Theobald's  Koad,  rather  a  small  shop,  with  two  steps  down  out 
of  the  street.' 

'  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,'  replied  the  farmer,  by  no 
means — as  it  afterwards  appeared — a  man  of  straw.  '  You're  a 
capital  young  chap,  I  shan't  forget  you.' 

'  Don't ! '  was  the  scholar's  final  thrust.  '  Kemember  Green, 
and  a  cheesemonger  in  Theobald's  Koad.'  And  up  the  hill  he 
went,  almost  as  much  pleased  with  himself  as  if  he  had  been  asked 
to  play  against  Eton  at  Lord's. 

What  his  feelings  may  have  been  when,  ten  years  later,  a 
young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Green  was  advertised  for,  whose 
father  kept  a  cheesemonger's  shop  in  the  Theobald's  Koad,  and 
who,  in  return  for  politely  opening  a  gate  at  Harrow  in  the  year 
18  3-,  was  left  a  large  legacy  by  the  wealthy  farmer,  recently 
deceased — what  his  feelings  were  then  none  of  his  relatives  cared 
to  inquire  too  closely ;  but  it  was  observed  by  all  that  from  that 
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hour  the  unhappy  young  man  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  insist- 
iog  on  the  incalculable  blessings  of  the  most  rigid  adherence  to 
truth ;  of  the  disasters  invariably  incident  to  even  a  momentary 
deviation  from  which  virtue  he  himself  was  a  most  marked  and 
melancholy  example.  For  neither  was  his  name  Green  or  any- 
t  fling  approaching  it,  nor  had  his  father,  a  quiet  country  gentle- 
man, ever  even  in  the  remotest  fashion  been  interested  in  cheese  ; 
indeed,  as  his  son  has  been  heard  pathetically  to  remark,  in  the 
smallest  amounts  it  invariably  disagreed  with  him. 

Next-of-kin  agents  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes — 
those  who  deal  in  and  supply  the  advertisement  only,  and  take  no 
hand  in  the  prosecution  of  the  claim ;  and  those  who,  running  the 
risks  of  the  ancient  statutes  against  champerty  and  maintenance, 
undertake  the  recovery  of  the  property,  whatever  and  wherever  it 
may  be,  and  on  recovery  (and  then  only)  come  in  for  their  share. 
The  dealers  in  advertisements  have  not  much  to  tell ;  they  supply 
the  cutting  from  the  newspaper  that  is  asked  for,  if  they  have  it, 
and,  pocketing  the  fee,  know  nor  care  nothing  further.  They 
most  of  them  publish  annually  a  register  of  names  to  which  the 
advertisements  refer,  collected  from  all  kinds  of  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  many  of  them  dating  back  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  They  are  rarely  asked  for  anything 
more  remote,  nor  indeed  before  that  day  were  advertisements  of 
the  personal  kind  at  all  common.  One  of  them,  however,  tells  us 
of  a  would-be  client  who  believed  the  agent  to  have  every  adver- 
tisement since  the  foundation  of  the  world  (including,  no  doubt, 
the  hue  and  cry  for  Cain),  and  only  wanted  one  of  a  few  hundred 
years  old  to  complete  the  evidence  of  his  claim  to  a  legacy  of  3,000£. ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  Times  and  the  other  leading  London  and  colo- 
nial papers  of  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years  will  be  found  to 
supply  all  their  needs  and  form  the  working  portion  of  their 
stock. 

It  is  with  the  latter  of  the  two  classes  we  have  referred  to 
above  that  we  propose  chiefly  to  concern  ourselves — to  tell  some  of 
their  strange  stories,  and,  as  far  as  convenient,  make  plain  the 
\v  orking  of  their  system.  And,  first,  let  us  consider  of  what  the 
vast  sums  of  unclaimed  money  (to  find  the  owners  of  which  is 
the  agent's  chief  business)  in  this  country  consist,  and  to  what 
they  amount;  and  for  that  purpose  we  must  turn  to  a  useful 
compilation  of  Mr.  Edward  Preston's,  *  A  Handy  Book  for  Heirs-at- 
Law  and  Next  of  Kin,'  from  which  it  appears  that  unclaimed 
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moneys  arise  from   six  main  sources,  with  each  of  which  we  will 
deal  shortly. 

I.  Unclaimed  Dividends  on  Government  Stocks. — There  are 
about  250,000  stockholders,  of  whose  dividends   there   are  im- 
mense sums  annually  unclaimed,  by  death,  by  absence,  often — 
strangely    enough — by    pure    forgetfulness.       There     was,    for 
instance,  an  old  lady  died  recently  at  Marseilles  who  had  totally 
forgotten  she  possessed  56,000£.  in  the  Funds  and  20,000£.  of  accu- 
mulated dividends,  and  who  to  supply  herself  with  necessaries  was 
driven  to  borrow.     These  unclaimed  dividends,  after  ten  years' 
non-claim,  are  transferred  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  reduction 
of  the  National  Debt  until  the  claimant  appears ;  on  his  appear- 
ance  full   particulars  are  published,  and  further   claimants  are 
warned  to  lodge  their  claims  within  three  months ;  if  none  appear 
the   dividends   are   re-transferred.     To  give   some   idea  of   the 
amounts  in  question,  there  had  accrued  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  up  to  1882,  143,000^.,  made  up  of  accumulated  frac- 
tions of  pence  alone,  for  it  is  not  customary  to  pay  fractions  of  a 
penny  on  Government  stock.     With  this  fund,  as  a  rule,  the  agent 
is  not  particularly  successful  in   dealing,  chiefly   owing  to  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  evidence  as  to  the  amount  standing 
in  the  claimant's  name.    No  list  of  unclaimed  dividends  has  been 
published  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  unless  the  claimant  comes 
prepared  with  all  the  minutest  particulars  there  appears  to  be 
small  chance  of  recovery.     It  seems  clear  there  should  be  a  list 
published,  as  of  the  Chancery  Funds  :  for  if,  after  all,  publicity 
invites  spurious  claims,  it  is  scarcely  possible  such  claims  can  be 
made  good ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  true  owner  by  kinship  or 
legacy  must  be  often  unaware  of  his  ownership,  or,  if  aware,  igno- 
rant of  the  exact  amount. 

II.  Dormant  Funds  in  Chancery. — They  amount  to  nearly 
eighty  millions  (no  amount  being  published  below  501.,  nor  any 
account  that  has  been  dealt  with  within  the  last  fifteen  years), 
and  increase  annually  at  the  rate  of  500,OOOZ.     There  is  now 
published,  or  should  be,  every  three  years  a  list  of  these  funds, 
with  some  sort  of  particulars  attached  to  them,  in  the  London 
Gazette.     It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  their  growth  from  the  days 
when  the  keeper  of  the  King's  conscience  first  took  over  their 
custody,  to  the  times  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble  peculations  by  the 
officials  of  the  court,  and  the  recent  building  of  the  Courts  of 
Justice  out  of  the  suitors'  unclaimed  interest.     Of  this  vast  sum 
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in  the  hands  of  the  Paymaster-General,  Mr.  Gladstone  borrowed 
a  few  years  back  forty  millions  for  National  Debt  purposes. 

III.  Army  and    Navy    Prize-money.    Soldiers'  Unclaimed 
Balances. — Between   1809  and   1876  no  less    than   1,890,45 U. 
6s.  6cZ.,  unclaimed  shares   of  army  prize-money,  was  paid  over  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital  for  distribution ;   of  this 
amount   1,122,040£.   9s.  2d.  was  paid  to  claimants,  the  residue 
(after  setting  apart  75,OOOL  to  meet  anticipated  claims)  having 
been  appropriated  towards  keeping  up  Chelsea  Hospital  and  its 
grounds.     About  the  unclaimed    navy   prize-money   nothing    is 
published,  and,  as  a  consequence,  relatives  of  sailors  and  others 
interested  can*  know   nothing.     For   the  unclaimed  balances  of 
deceased  soldiers  the  London  Gazette  (a  paper  rarely  seen  except 
by  officials  of  one  kind  or  another)  is  the  only  medium  in  use  for 
conveying  to  soldiers'  widows   or  orphans  the   fact   that  money 
awaits  them ;  it  is  not  astonishing  to  find,  therefore,  that,  in  lieu 
of  claimants  appearing,  the  accumulations  of  44,500Z.  have  been 
handed  over  to  the  Patriotic  Fund  Comrnissioners.     The  difficul- 
ties of  identification  are  of  course  enormously  increased  by  the 
common  practice  of  enlisting  under  a  false  name. 

IV.  Estates   Reverting   to    the    Crown. — By  the   Intestates' 
Estates  Act  1884,  47  and  48  Vic.  c.  71,  the  statutes  of  limitation 
are  now  applied  to  the  recovery  of  these  estates,  and  Petitions  of 
Eight  are  abolished  with  reference  thereto ;  before  that  Act  a 
claim  could  be  made  on  the  Crown,  no  matter  how  long  after  the 
death  of  the  intestate.     There  are  between  thirty  and  forty  persons 
die  yearly  without  known  next  of  kin,  some  of  them  possessed  of 
immense  sums.     In  the  Peston   case  the  undisposed-of  residue 
amounted  to  200,000£. ;  in  Mrs.   Mangin  Brown's,  to  200,000^., 
recovered  from  the  Crown  after  ten  years'  litigation  ;  and  in  Mrs. 
Helen  Blake's  to  140,000^.,  still  recoverable.     The  explanation  in 
these  cases  is,  as  a  rule,  that  the  owner  is  illegitimate,  and  so, 
being  nullifilius  s.filia,  has  no  one  to  whom  the  possessions  can 
revert.     A  curious  instance  of  this  is  known  to  us.     There  died, 
ratlier  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  a  gentleman  possessed  of 
190,000?.,  who,  dying  three  days  after  his  mother,  to  whom  he  had 
lefl  everything,  was,  with  the  exception  of  one  legacy,  practically 
intostate.     In  such  a   case  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  Crown,  on 
taking  over  the  property,  to  make  certain  grants  (in  the  absence, 
of  <  ourse,  of  next  of  kin)  to  old  servants,  or  persons  of  that  kind, 
for  whom  no  provision  has  been  made  ;  and  grants  were  accordingly 
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made  at  the  time,  to  which  at  the  present  day  some  of  the  con- 
nections of  the  deceased  have  come  forward  to  object.  It  appears 
from  their  evidence  that  the  deceased  was  the  natural  child  of  a 
peer  and  a  country  girl  with  whom  he  ran  away  to  London  early 
in  the  century,  many  of  the  witnesses  recollecting  the  stir  and 
distress  in  the  village  at  the  time,  and  supplying  romantic  details 
of  the  flashing  lamps  of  the  nobleman's  carriage  as  the  ill-fortuned 
Mary  was  carried  off;  but  the  strangest  part  of  their  story  is  that 
they  affirm  the  grants  made  by  the  Crown  have  been  made  to  the 
descendants  of  the  very  peer  who  caused  the  original  mischief,  to 
the  total  exclusion  of  the  humbler  relatives  of  the  girl,  his  victim ; 
and  these  grants,  obtained,  as  they  say,  by  interest  and  misrepre- 
sentation, they  now  seek  to  have  revoked.  How  far  the  story  is 
true  remains  to  be  seen,  for  the  whole  case  is,  we  believe,  to  be 
publicly  investigated.  Certainly,  as  it  reads  at  present,  it  is  not 
without  a  taste  of  the  London  Journal. 

V.  Unclaimed  Dividends  in  Bankruptcy.  Surplus  Assets. 
Unclaimed  Dividends  generally. — By  the  latest  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Acts,  the  unclaimed  dividends  (calculated  a  few  years  ago 
at  five  millions)  are  now  collected  by  Government  officials,  and 
within  about  twelve  months  amount  already  to  50,000£.  It  seems 
to  have  been  these  old  accumulated  dividends  under  the  early 
system  that  first  suggested  the  idea  of  an  agency  for  the  identifi- 
cation of  their  owners  and  their  distribution;  for  the  original 
assignees  rarely  appear  to  have  taken  more  trouble  to  warn  credi- 
tors of  the  amounts  awaiting  them  than  by  directing  envelopes, 
which,  to  save  the  postage,  their  clerks  rarely  forwarded.  Some 
years  ago  there  were  discovered  stuffed  under  the  stairs  of  an 
office  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  numberless  bags  full  of  these 
notices  to  creditors,  extending  over  the  previous  five-and-twenty 
years,  and  never  posted. 

Of  unclaimed  dividends  generally  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
every  company  of  any  long  standing  has  large  amounts  of  them 
to  dispose  of.  Many  date  from  the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea 
Bubble,  and  still  remain  without  owners.  A  few  years  back 
a  claimant  made  good  his  right  to  100£.  stock  in  the  Koyal 
Exchange  Corporation,  which  by  accumulations  of  dividends  and 
bonuses  had  grown  to  be  worth  between  three  and  four  thousand 
pounds,  and  to  which  no  claim  had  been  made  since  Michaelmas 
1725. 
VI.  Unclaimed  Bank  Deposits. —These  are  chiefly  plate, 
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jewels,  and  family  papers  left  at  a  time  of  change  or  trouble,  and 
afterwards  forgotten.  There  are  many  of  these  forlorn  relics  lying 
in  Irish  banks,  mementoes  of  rebellion  and  flight ;  many  in 
London  deposited  by  French  refugees,  and  never  claimed  at  the 
restoration.  There  was  discovered,  not  so  long  ago,  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Bank  of  England  an  old  chest  which,  on  being  moved,  fell 
to  pieces,  and  from  the  dusty  broken  sides  there  peered  a  quantity 
of  massive  Charles  II.  plate  and  a  bundle  of  love-letters  that  the 
invincible  Jermyn  himself  might  have  written  to  the  fair  Jennings 
or  the  mysterious  Hobart.  The  directors  of  the  Bank  caused 
search  to  be  made  in  their  books,  the  representative  of  the  origi- 
nal depositor  was  discovered,  and  the  plate  and  love-letters  handed 
over. 

Of  these  six  sources  of  unclaimed  property  it  is  with  the 
estates  that  revert  to  the  Crown  and  with  unclaimed  balances 
generally  that  the  agent  is  chiefly  concerned.  Let  us  work  with 
him  step  by  step  through  one  of  his  cases,  as  the  better  means  of 
appreciating  the  ingenuity  and  labour  of  his  method. 

It  is  his  principle  that  he  starts  with  the  fund,  and  not  with 
the  individual ;  give  him  the  fund,  and  he  will  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover the  individual  entitled  to  it ;  with  the  individual  who 
believes  himself  entitled  to  a  fund,  somehow  and  somewhere, 
his  time  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted.  The  second  column  of  the 
Times  will  almost  any  day  supply  him  with  the  fund,  or  rather  the 
suggestion  of  it.  Turn  to  the  Times  for  November  1882,  and 
there  you  will  find  a  notice  from  the  Treasury  Solicitor  to  the 
next  of  kin,  if  any  there  be,  of  a  certain  Jane  C.,  who  died  intes- 
tate at  Higham-by-Rochester  in  August,  inviting  them  to  come  in 
and  prove  their  claims,  within  three  months,  to  the  late  Jane  C.'s 
real  and  personal  property ;  in  default  of  which  the  Solicitor  will 
take  out  a  grant  of  administration  within  a  second  period  of  three 
months,  and  the  property  revert  to  the  Crown,  To  this  polite 
intimation  absolute  silence  on  the  part  of  the  late  Jane's  next 
of  kin,  attention  and  consideration  on  that  of  the  agent.  First 
question :  Is  the  late  Jane  C.'s  property  worth  looking  after,  work- 
in  g  for?  Is  it  numberless  dividends  and  consols,  rents  and 
hereditaments,  or  three  broken  chairs,  a  chipped  bedstead,  and  a 
couple  of  sticking-plaster  portraits  ?  The  countenance  of  the 
Treasury  Solicitor  is  as  expressionless  on  being  interrogated  as 
that  of  the  experienced  poker-player  when  there  is  a  question  of 
bl'iff\  he  gives  no  information  and  he  makes  no  sign — is,  in  fact, 
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altogether  silent.  Eeport  at  Higham-by-Eochester  declares  the 
late  Jane  C.  to  have  been  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and,  indeed, 
hints  at  wealth.  On  the  whole,  after  a  view  of  the  evidence  and 
the  place,  the  agent  decides  the  game  is  worth  the  candle,  and,  the 
next  of  kin  still  remaining  mute,  goes  in  search  of  them.  Second 
question  :  Who  in  the  wide  world  ivas  the  late  Jane  C.  ?  Who,  in 
the  words  of  the  sad  song,  was  her  father,  who  was  her  mother? 
Friends,  except  for  the  servant  who  helped  in  the  house,  she  cer- 
tainly had  none ;  the  old  servant  who  says  her  mistress  was  eighty- 
three  when  she  died,  and  never  had  heard  her  speak  of  any  one 
belonging  to  her.  There  is  not  a  book,  or  a  letter,  or  a  diary  to 
begin  upon;  Jane  C.  stands,  to  all  appearance,  as  absolutely 
lonely  a  figure  among  humanity  as  though  she  were  another 
Frankenstein,  of  whom  the  maker  had  long  since  disappeared 
without  leaving  a  trace  or  record  of  his  creation.  This  much  only 
is  known,  and  that  not  absolutely,  that  her  years  were  eighty- 
three,  and  that  somewhere,  in  or  about  the  year  1 800,  there  is  to 
be  found  her  certificate  of  baptism.  Supposing  the  certificate  to 
be  found,  the  next  point  for  the  agent  to  consider  is  the  line  on 
which  he  will  work,  paternal  or  maternal,  in  which  consideration 
he  is  entirely  influenced  by  the  commonness  or  rarity  of  the 
father's  or  the  mother's  name.  If  Jane  C.'s  mother  was  a  Smith, 
how  hopeless  the  search  for  her ;  how  different  if  it  appear  she 
was  a  Beauchamp  or  a  Beaumanoir.  If  the  C.  of  the  father  stands 
for  Clark,  his  identity  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  Fortunately 
the  C.  stands  for  nothing  so  ordinary ;  on  the  contrary,  Jane's  C. 
represents  one  of  the  oldest  names  in  Hampshire. 

By  this  happy  circumstance  the  agent's  work  is  simplified. 
He  lets  the  certificate  of  baptism  be  for  a  time  and  he  turns  to 
Debrett,  and  there  among  the  Hampshire  C.s  he  discovers  a 
nephew  of  the  eighth  baronet,  and  second  son  of  the  ninth,  a  Major 
William,  of  the  Chatham  division  of  Marines,  who  married  in  1798 
a  Jane  H.,  and  died  in  1812  at  Eochester.  Strong  presumption 
here,  or  at  least  strong  likelihood,  that  the  Eochester  Major  of 
Marines  who  married  a  Jane  in  1798  was  the  father  of  the  Jane 
who  died  in  the  neighbourhood  eighty-five  years  later  at  the 
supposed  age  of  eighty-three.  Somerset  House  and  probate  of  the 
Major's  will  are  the  next  steps,  and  at  Somerset  House  is  disen- 
tombed the  will,  with  the  mention  of  a  beloved  wife  and  a  dear 
daughter,  both  of  the  name  of  Jane.  Next  the  certificate  of 
baptism,  and  after  much  search  the  certificate  is  found  in  the 
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register  of  one  of  the  local  churches,  reciting  the  Major  and  his 
wife  and  giving  the  date  of  birth  as  1799. 

So  much  for  the  early  steps,  though  it  must  be  confessed  they 
are  not  linked  with  absolute  certainty  ;  for  it  is  just  possible,  after 
all,  that  there  may  be  two  Jane  C.s,  one  entirely  unconnected 
with  the  other,  or  two  Majors  of  Marines.  The  agent's  case  is 
partially  strengthened  by  the  old  servant's  belief  that  her 
mistress's  mother  died  about  thirty  years  before  the  daughter,  and 
by  the  discovery  among  the  Times  cuttings  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Jane  C.,  widow  of  Major  William  C.,  of  the  Chatham  division  of 
Marines,  in  the  year  1851.  If  these  facts  do  not  all  bear  refer- 
ence to  the  same  family  and  the  same  individual,  the  coincidences 
are  assuredly  remarkable.  On  the  assumption  that  there  is  no  coin- 
cidence but  an  actual  provable  relationship,  the  next  effort  of  the 
a^ent  is  to  find  the  next  of  kin.  Sir  Gregory,  eighth  baronet,  died 
unmarried,  according  to  Debrett,  in  1789,  worn  out,  as  it  appears, 
A\ith  drink  and  dissipation  ;  handing  over  the  broken  fragments  of 
the  impoverished  family  estate  to  his  brother,  Sir  Edward,  who  so 
little  improved  on  their  fallen  fortunes  as  to  sell  and  spend  the 
remainder,  and  ended  finally  in  the  workhouse,  without  a  coat  to 
his  back,  without  indeed  anything  but  the  handle  to  his  name. 
There  must  have  been  something  desperately  hopeless  about  this 
Sir  Edward,  the  last  of  the  C.s,  something  beyond  reclamation; 
for  none  of  his  children  seem  to  have  made  an  effort  to  relieve 
him,  or  even  to  see  him.  Perhaps — it  is  possible — he  may  have 
been  a  Hampshire  Lear  who  parted  with  all  he  had  to  give  to  his 
three  daughters  and  Major  William,  and  who  in  return  turned 
their  backs  on  him  when  he  most  wanted  help.  More  likely  the 
family  taint  of  drink  was  too  strong,  and  that  he  was  entirely 
unmanageable  ;  for,  after  all,  there  is  no  doubt  he  ran  his  feeble 
provincial  course  of  dissipation,  finishing  the  ruin  his  brother 
Gregory  began,  outliving  the  Major,  and  accelerating  the  pace  of 
the  Hampshire  C.s  down  the  hill  while  he  lived ;  the  C.s  whose 
ancestor  bore  a  standard  for  the  Conqueror  at  Senlac;  whose 
descendants,  children  of  the  three  daughters,  and  grandchildren 
of  the  last  baronet,  are  at  this  day  represented  by  a  group  of 
small  shopkeepers  at  Cambridge,  by  a  fugitive  secretary  of  a  build- 
in  g  society  wanted  by  the  police  for  embezzlement,  by  an  old 
woman  of  eighty-five,  the  recipient  of  outdoor  relief  in  Lincoln- 
shire— the  next  of  kin  of  the  lonely  Jane,  whose  savings  represent 
the  once  proud  fortunes  of  the  family.  An  English  subject  for  an 
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English  Zola ;  a  provincial  tribe  of  Rougon-Macquarts,  the  lesion 
in  whose  ancestral  brain  began,  perhaps,  at  the  Restoration,  and 
has  gone  on  widening  and  weakening  ever  since. 

We  have  taken  in  the  instance  above  a  family  in  its  decline  ; 
let  us  in  the  next  take  an  example,  and  a  brief  one,  of  a  family  in 
its  elevation. 

There  died  at  Heidelberg  in  the  early  part  of  last  year  George 
B.,  intestate,  whose  effects  (pending  the  discovery  of  his  next  of 
kin)  were  taken  over  by  an  agent  acting  on  behalf  of  the  German 
Government.  Of  his  birth  and  family  nothing  was  known,  nor  any- 
thing of  him  individually,  beyond  the  fact  that  for  the  last  eight 
years  he  had  lived  at  Heidelberg,  and  for  the  best  part  of  that 
time  had  been  in  business  as  commission  agent  for  an  English 
firm.  The  English  firm  were  equally  ignorant  of  the  antecedents 
of  their  employe,  and  could  only  refer  the  inquirer  to  George  B.'s 
most  intimate  friend  (most  intimate  for  George,  that  is,  who  had 
no  friends),  who  himself  could  give  no  other  information  than 
that  he  believed  George  came  from  Yorkshire  or  Lincolnshire ; 
that  in  early  life  he  had  heard  he  had  been  an  actor  or  singer ; 
that  he  remembered  him  saying  he  had  been  educated  with  the 
younger  Charles  Mathews,  while  his  father  had  been  a  member 
of  the  provincial  company  of  the  elder.  Of  the  years  between  his 
life  as  an  actor  and  his  work  as  a  commission  agent  the  friend 
could  give  no  account  beyond  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Franco- 
German  War,  George  B.  had  lived  at  a  village  in  Brittany,  where 
possibly  some  information  or  trace  of  him  could  be  still  discovered. 
At  Pont-Creux  there  were  many  reminiscences  of  the  eccentric 
George,  who  had  been  distinguished  while  there  for  his  abnormal 
poverty  and  his  abnormal  pride.  The  winter  of  1870-71  was,  as 
alt  remember,  unusually  bitter  and  severe  ;  yet  its  severity  made 
no  difference  to  the  habits  or  costume  of  the  friendless  English- 
man. Daily  his  cry  of  colon  anglais  !  colon  file  I  the  commodity 
in  which  he  dealt,  was  heard  in  the  streets ;  and  daily  would  he 
trudge,  thinly  clad  and  almost  starving,  into  the  neighbouring 
town  with  odds  and  ends  in  the  endeavour  to  extend  the  circle  of 
his  trade.  Any  effort  of  assistance  he  refused  with  rudeness ;  he 
would  take  no  money,  nor  do  any  work  that  he  considered  deroga- 
tory. A  neighbour,  who  brought  his  boots  to  be  mended  in  the 
hope  that  a  franc  or  two  so  earned  would  be  acceptable,  was 
received  and  repulsed  in  a  manner  that  left  no  doubt  upon  his 
mind  that  Pont-Creux  was  harbouring  a  pair  d'Angleterre,  con- 
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demned  to  exile  and  penury  for  some  monstrous  political  crime. 
But  beyond  these  personal  traits  nothing  of  value  relating  to  the 
actual  life  or  relationship  of  George  B.  could  be  found  in  the 
Brittany  village,  whence  he  disappeared  as  mysteriously  and 
silently  as  he  had  come. 

Upon  the  father,  believed  to  be  a  member  of  the  elder  Charles 
Mathews's  provincial  company,  the  baffled  agent  then  fell  back, 
and  in  the  hope  of  there  tracing  some  record  of  him  consulted  the 
well-known  and  voluminous  life  of  the  accomplished  actor  and 
mimic.     George  B.  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  about  76 ;  he 
should,  therefore,  have  been  born  in   1808  or  thereabouts,  for 
these  ages  given  are  nearly  always  suppositions  and  untrustworthy. 
The  Life,  to  many  tedious,  to  the  agent  proved  priceless ;  for  there 
among  its  profusion  of  detail,  often  tiresome  and  dull,  was  a  notice 
of  Mr.  B.,  a  member  of  the  company,  laid  up  at  York  with  the 
gout,  and  carried  through  an  applauding  crowd  from  the  theatre 
to  his  lodgings  close  by  in  Lord  Mayor's  Walk ;  another,  of  his 
marriage  while  on  tour  to  a  lady  of  the  company ;  and  a  third 
recording  the  birth  of  a  son  at  Leeds.     To  York  and  Leeds  the 
agent  journeyed,  and,  by  a  piece  of  good   fortune  rare   indeed, 
selected  at  both  places  au  premier  coup  the  churches  in  which 
the  ceremonies  of  marriage  and  baptism  had  taken  place.     The 
birth  and  parentage  once  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  the  rest  proved 
easy.  A  casual  reference  to  the  elder  B.'s  having  in  early  life  been 
it  sailor  afforded  a  clue  to  his  birthplace,  Hull,  and  his  father  a 
gunner  in  the  King's  service.     The  gunner  had  another  son,  who 
rose  to  be  a  captain  and  married  well,  and  who  as  he  rose  more 
and  more  lost. sight  of  his  less  fortunate  brother  the  actor.     One 
of  the  captain's  daughters  (who  with  her  sister,  the  widow  of  a 
baronet,  only  the  other  day  shared  the  eight  or  nine  hundred 
pounds  left  by  their  unknown  cousin  George)  has  a  child's  recol- 
lection of  a  figure  in  the  hall  with  a  bundle,  and  of  being  told,  as 
i-he  was  hurried  away,  he  was  an  improvident  and  unpresentable 
uncle,  who  had  no  one  but  himself  to  thank  for  the  choice  of  a 
degrading  career.     Perhaps,  if  in  this  solitary  watcher  in  the  hall 
hhe  could  have  recognised  the  father  of  a  future  benefactor,  she 
would  have  looked  at  him  with  greater  curiosity  and  kindliness ; 
perhaps,  even,  have   begged   for   something   for   him   from   the 
servants'  hall. 

None  but  those  whose  business  leads  them  to  the  study  of 
genealogies  can  have  any  conception  of  the  enormous  ramifications 
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of  even  the  most  insignificant  families,  of  the  heights  to  which 
they  reach,  of  the  depths  to  which  they  descend,  though  each  may 
in  his  own  small  circle  in  some  faint  measure  experience  a  taste  of 
it ;  for  have  we  not  each  of  us  a  relative  who  is  a  peer,  a  relative 
who  is  a  village  carpenter  ?  Do  not  our  family  ties  extend  equally 
to  Grosvenor  Square  and  a  back  shop  in  Little  Peddlington  ?  May 
not  and,  for  all  we  know,  does  not  our  second  cousin  ex  maternd 
often  wait  upon  us  in  a  crumpled  shirt  front  at  the  splendid  table 
of  our  uncle  ex  paterna  ? 

In  proof  of  what  we  write  let  us  take  one  more  instance  of 
fallen  family  fortunes,  and  we  have  done,  as  lawyers  say,  with  this 
part  of  the  case. 

In  1835  Lieutenant  J.  W.,  of  the  Scinde  Horse,  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Indian  Government  20,000  sicca  rupees,  to  which 
for  more  than  forty  years  no  claim  was  made.  In  1872,  by  order 
of  the  G-overnment,  a  list  of  the  owners  of  the  securities  deposited 
with  them  and  never  claimed  was  published — securities  varying  in 
amount  up  to  10,000?.,  and  some  of  them  dating  back  to  the  early 
days  of  the  century.  Our  friend  the  agent  has  in  the  last  thirteen 
years  worked  steadily  through  this  list,  identifying  and  apportion- 
ing, till  of  the  whole  forty  or  fifty  scarcely  a  dozen  remain  undistri- 
buted ;  and  of  the  forty  or  fifty  we  select  the  Lieutenant  J.  W.  as 
embodying  the  strangest  and  most  touching  story.  What  had 
become  of  him  since  1835,  or  who  were  his  relatives,  was  alike  a 
mystery.  The  name,  a  common  one,  might  represent  a  wife  and 
children,  or  an  irritable  and  lonely  bachelor  who  died  of  jungle 
fever,  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  howdah  while  tiger-shooting,  or 
expired  from  the  effects  of  a  damp  station  and  brandy-pawnee. 
Everything  seemed  dark  until  the  Asiatic  Magazine — that 
invaluable  record  of  the  Anglo-Indian — after  much  research  was  at 
last  found  to  account  for  Lieutenant  J.  W.,  of  the  Scinde  Horse  ; 
for  here,  among  commissioners  and  collectors,  was  his  death 
recorded  as  one  of  the  victims  of  the  Khyber  Pass  disaster  of  1842, 
of  the  age  of  forty,  second  son  of  the  well-known  T.  W.,  the 
Queen's  Counsel.  Such  a  lucky  find  and  so  full  a  description,  even 
after  so  much  research,  do  not  often  fall  in  the  agent's  way,  and 
he  made  the  best  of  them.  He  turned  to  the  Law  List  and  his 
cuttings  from  the  Times,  and  here  was  T.  W.,  the  Q.C.,  of 
Mecklenburg  Square,  who  died  in  1827  ;  and  in  Somerset  House 
was  the  probate  of  the  lawyer's  will,  leaving  everything  to  his  wife, 
and  after  her  death  among  his  five  children,  mentioning  among 
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them  J.  W.,  of  the  Scinde  Horse.  From  the  moment  of  the 
Q.C.'s  death  the  descent  of  the  hill  by  the  W.  family  appears  to 
have  begun.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  tell  from  a  mere  record 
of  names,  dates,  and  places  the  reason  of  it,  and  it  is  not  very 
satisfactory  to  speculate.  Whatever  the  hereditary  taint,  what- 
ever the  teterrima  causa,  some  strange  growth  fastened  its  myriad 
teeth  on  the  family  tree,  and  the  timber  of  which  an  eminent 
Queen's  Counsel  was  once  fashioned  now  furnishes  material  for  a 
rural  letter-carrier,  a  domestic  servant,  and  a  preacher  of  the  sea- 
side breakwater  type,  who  in  the  more  unpropitious  months 
cobbles  and  botches.  The  W.s  moved  from  Mecklenburg  Square 
to  Islington,  the  household  consisting  of  the  mother,  three 
daughters,  and  the  eldest  son.  T.  W.,  the  eldest  son,  never  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  any  kind  of  way,  except  as  a  sort  of  sulky 
reoluse,  and  died  at  Calais  utterly  friendless  and  entirely  penni- 
less, except  for  three-and-twenty  pounds,  which  went  to  bury  him. 
Of  the  three  daughters  one  married  a  dentist,  one  a  surgeon,  and 
one  a  farmer ;  the  mother  died  in  1833.  The  farmer  is  still  alive, 
the  others  are  all  dead.  The  only  descendants  are  the  four 
children  of  the  surgeon,  of  which,  as  we  have  said,  two  are 
domestic  servants,  one  is  a  rural  letter-carrier,  and  one,  when  the 
weather  is  fine,  an  out-of-door  preacher.  These  four  and  the 
old  farmer  are  the  sole  inheritors  of  the  Scinde  Horse  lieutenant's 
sicca  rupees,  which,  much  to  their  astonishment,  were  last  year 
divided  amongst  them ;  and  whether  they  were  most  enraptured 
to  receive  the  unexpected  windfall,  or  to  learn  they  were  the 
grandchildren  of  an  eminent  Queen's  Counsel  and  the  nephews 
and  nieces  of  a  Queen's  officer,  is  a  point  very  difficult  even  for  the 
agent  to  decide. 

With  such  stories  and  a  hundred  others  is  the  agent-mind 
stored;  such  stories  and  a  hundred  others  more  fantastic  and 
romantic  will  he  pour  out  while  he  holds  you  with  an  eye  that  has 
something  of  the  glitter  of  unclaimed  gold  in  it.  Sit  with  him 
awhile  on  Tom  Tiddler's  ground,  among  his  books,  and  records, 
and  papers,  and  before  long  the  fever  will  have  touched  you,  the 
malaria  of  greed  will  have  crept  into  your  bones,  the  thirst  of 
avirice  will  dry  your  tongue,  the  auri  sacra  fames  inflame  you. 
Ycu  will  find  yourself  telling  your  new  friend  in  disordered  accents 
of  a  great-uncle  who  went  to  the  Bermudas  in  1795  and  never  more 
wa  3  heard  of,  who  was  supposed  to  have  enlisted  and  risen  to  fame 
and  wealth.  Though  in  your  heart  you  know  him  to  have  been  a 
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hopeless  scamp  who  must  have  perished  of  rum  there  as  he  would 
have  perished  of  brandy  here  if  he  had  stayed — though  you  believe 
him  in  your  heart  to  have  been  only  fit  to  shift  cargo  and  unload 
barrels  on  the  quay,  you  find  yourself  searching  for  him  deliriously 
with  glaring  eyeballs  and  parched  lips,  turning  over  army  lists 
and  company  registers,  diving  into  records  of  battles  and  sieges, 
of  loot  and  prize  money,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  hurrying  over 
Eastern  burial-grounds  in  the  hope  of  discovering  his  resting- 
place,  and  on  his  tomb  notice  to  his  next  of  kin  to  come  and  claim 
his  wealth.  The  attack  is  short,  but  it  is  sharp,  accompanied 
while  it  lasts  with  a  high  pulse  and  delirium.  For  twenty  minutes 
you  are  raging  through  temples  and  plucking  jewels  from  the  ears 
and  eyes  and  noses  of  idols ;  for  twenty  minutes  you  are  sacking 
palaces  and  carrying  off  bangles,  necklaces,  strings  of  pearls, 
elephant  trappings,  and  uncut  emeralds  ;  for  twenty  minutes  you 
are  weighting  your  cummerbund  with  Venetian  coins,  Calcutta 
mohurs,  promissory  notes,  and  bars  and  bricks  of  gold ;  and  in 
twenty  minutes  you  are  back  again  in  the  bald  light  of  Bedford 
Row,  with  your  hair  ruffled,  facing  a  calm  personage  who  has 
long  been  inoculated  to  the  complaint,  and  who  hopes  with  all  his 
heart  that  you  are  better.  Yes,  you  are  better,  you  are  cool  once 
more ;  a  glass  of  water,  and  the  great-uncle  sleeps  his  last  sleep 
after  his  last  bout  in  the  distant  Bermudas,  and  you  go  home 
cured. 

We  have  no  space  to  tell  in  detail  more  stories  of  estates 
wrongfully  held,  of  estates  not  held  at  all.  There  is  at  this 
moment  a  large  property  in  Kent  enjoyed  by  trustees  in  default 
of  an  heir,  under  no  kind  of  title,  with  no  sort  of  deed  to  show 
for  it,  with  no  other  proof  of  ownership  with  which  to  invest  their 
tenants  than  a  key,  which  is  assigned  as  the  lease  would  have 
been ;  and  there  is  another  of  a  similar  tenure  in  the  heart  of  the 
City,  where  only  the  other  day  one  of  the  tenants,  not  obtaining 
the  monetary  offer  he  thought  his  key  to  be  entitled  to,  pulled 
down  the  building  and  sold  the  materials.  Where  are  the  owners 
of  these  lands  and  messuages  ?  Where  are  the  proprietors  of  that 
property  in  the  north  the  dissolute  heir  of  which,  going  out  one 
day  to  collect  and  appropriate  the  rents  for  his  own  dissipated 
purposes,  was  followed  by  his  angry  father,  of  neither  of  whom 
has  there  been  from  that  day  to  this  the  slightest  trace  ?  Did 
they  fall  over  the  edge  of  the  world  in  internecine  conflict  like 
stags  in  the  Himalayas  ?  Did  they  fight  each  other  to  Kilkenny 
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fragments  ?  Are  they  stewing  in  that  limbo  of  the  disappeared 
that  must  lie  somewhere  between  this  and  Bloom sbury,  or  chuck- 
ling together  in  lodgings,  their  differences  made  up,  waiting  only 
for  the  most  awkward  moment  to  put  in  their  reappearance  ?  Men 
seem  to  get  lost  as  books  do ;  they  certainly  get  torn,  blistered, 
irrecognisable  ;  the  noble  clay  comes  down  to  bungholes  and  wind- 
vents,  and  even  the  astutest  of  agents  finds  himself  in  culs-de-sacs, 
where  he  is  forced  to  say,  '  Here  is  a  mystery  ;  here  we  must  stop 
and  go  back ;  here  all  is  darkness.'  Often,  too,  though  the  agent 
may  know,  he  cannot  substantiate  his  knowledge  with  legal 
evidence ;  he  may  have  ten  out  of  eleven  of  the  necessary  cer- 
tificates, but  the  eleventh  is  missing,  and  the  whole  train,  with 
this  damp  spot  in  the  middle  of  it,  in  consequence  misses  fire. 
Perhaps  the  register  itself  may  be  non  inventus,  destroyed  by 
fire  or  carelessness,  or  kept  in  that  broad  and  free-handed  style  of 
To-day  buried  three  soldiers  and  a  woman ;  or,  worse  still,  the 
vital  page  cut  out  with  the  sexton's  knife,  as  in  the  Kentish 
parish,  where,  the  leaves  being  parchment,  it  was  the  clerk's 
friendly  habit  to  present  each  visitor  to  the  church  with  one  as  a 
memento  of  his  visit. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  say -that  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  majority  of  these  next-of-kin  agents  do  not  honestly  conduct 
a  business  entirely  legitimate,  and  in  a  great  measure  necessary 
to  our  civilisation.  There  are  rogues  among  them,  as  the  police 
reports  occasionally  testify ;  but  there  are  rogues  everywhere,  and 
for  the  matter  of  that,  as  the  Frenchman  observed,  not  half  so 
many  as  one  would  expect,  considering  the  indisputably  large  per- 
centage of  fools.  There  are  no  doubt  gentry  here  who  live  on 
fees  abstracted  from  the  credulous  poor,  who,  attracted  by  their 
advertisements  and  the  similarity  of  name,  endeavour  to  establish 
claims  to  estates  that  often  do  not  exist  and  money  that  has  long 
since  been  distributed ;  and  there  are  agents  who  visit  us  from 
the  States  whose  income  is  mainly  drawn  from  associations  formed 
to  wrest  Hyde  Park,  or  Knightsbridge,  or  Hungerford  Market 
from  the  possession  of  the  present  owners  and  occupiers,  and  hand 
them  over  to  the  Hydes,  or  the  Knights,  or  the  Hungerfords  of 
America,  to  whom  a  tradition  has  descended,  generally  from  the 
female  side,  that  they  were  formerly,  and  now  should  be,  family 
property.  The  association  is  formed  and  the  scrip  is  sold — 
generally  at  a  pound — entitling  the  holder  to  sixty  in  the  event  of 
recovery.  The  agent  is  allowed  so  many  dollars  a  day  for  expenses, 
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and  10  per  cent,  on  the  estates  regained,  and  is  sent  over  here  to 
hunt  up  registers  and  probate ;  and  over  here  he  comes,  and 
often  spends  a  month  or  so  in  endeavouring  to  trace  the  loca- 
tion of  the  estate  the  association  proposes  to  claim,  while  the 
Hydes  and  the  Knights  and  the  Hungerfords  wait  patiently  at 
home.  Then  he  returns  and  presents  a  report,  regretting  the 
insuperable  difficulties  and  the  fleeting  evidence,  and  the 
association  quarrels  and  breaks  up,  and  later  the  Harlands, 
who  claim  Harland  Square,  form  another,  and  begin  da  capo. 
No  wonder  we  hear  of  three  heirs  and  two  lawyers  coming 
here  to  recover  a  small  square  at  the  East  End;  of  an  agent 
who  lived  for  twenty  years  on  the  pseudo-claimants  to  the 
Townley  estate,  many  years  disposed  of;  of  a  gentleman  who 
has  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  this  business  almost  a  score  of 
times — the  advance  guard  of  the  often  ragged  army  that  illus- 
trates the  proverb,  Qui  a  terre  a  guerre.  But  these  impostors,  as 
far  as  our  observation  goes,  are  in  the  minority,  and  the  majority 
of  the  next-of-kin  agents,  as  we  have  said,  appear  to  us  to  carry 
on  a  legitimate  and  necessary  calling.  Their  work  is  done  daily 
in  the  cutting  and  collecting  of  newspaper  advertisements,  that 
many  of  them  recall  in  their  mysterious  wording  the  prophetic 
utterance  of  Shakespeare,  'You  have  of  these  advertisements 
that  have  more  in  them  than  you'd  think.'  Here,  for  instance, 
are  a  few  persons  from  among  many  wanted  for  something  to 
their  advantage,  taken  from  a  letter  published  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Preston  in  the  Manchester  Courier  and  referring  solely  to  the 
papers  of  1884  :— «  S.  B.,  who  left  New  York  for  Utah  in  1863; 
W.  D.,  who  practised  as  a  solicitor  in  England,  and  left  for 
Australia  in  1852  ;  K.  B.,  a  butcher;  J.  F.,  who  in  1836  was  a 
publican;  a  sailor,  who  married  a  barmaid  in  1837;  Ann  S.,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  entered  a  sisterhood  at  Brighton;  W.  T. 
Twiddy,  a  naturalised  American  citizen;  the  representative  of 
J.  K.,  who  was  alive  in  1 808 ;  W.  E.  P.,  for  many  years  a  gold 
digger,  last  heard  of  in  1868;  a  baker  of  Edinburgh,  last  heard 
of  in  London ;  the  children  of  a  stonemason,  whose  parents  left 
England  for  Australia  about  1840;  a  cab  proprietor,  a  locksmith, 
a  shoemaker,  a  weaver,  an  engineer,  a  gardener,  a  professor  of  the 
English  language,  a  compositor,  a  cabman,  two  solicitors'  clerks,  a 
cigar  importer,  a  house  decorator,  a  tailor,  an  army  captain,  two 
sailors  (one  last  heard  of  at  San  Francisco),  a  watchmaker,  the 
first  cousins  of  Mrs.  C.  B.  (widow  of  an  M.P.),  the  nephews  and 
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nieces  of  a  farmer,  one  of  whom  is  supposed  to  have  been  drowned 
in  1858,  and  two  others  last  heard  of  in  America  about  forty  years 
ago.' 

There  is  in  one  of  Miss  Braddon's  ingenious  novels,  '  Birds  of 
Prey,'  a  portrait  of  an  agent,  of  which  we  believe  the  original,  a 
certain  Chevalier  Francois  de  Kosaz,  who  died  in  1876,  was  in 
life  extraordinarily  successful  in  prosecuting  claims  for  persons 
interested  in  unclaimed  money.  Whether  his  road  to  success  had 
not  been  as  straight  as  it  should  have  been,  or  that  he  felt  that 
agents,  being  perhaps  peculiarly  liable  to  temptation,  peculiarly 
deserved  the  protection  he  invoked — whatever  may  have  been  the 
secret  reason  of  the  last  passionate  paragraph  of  his  will,  there  is 
something  so  touching  and  comprehensive  in  the  cry  that  we 
cxnnot  do  better  than  reproduce  it  here,  if  only  for  the  benefit  of 
those  for  whose  spiritual  comfort  and  supervision  (as  we  read  it) 
il;  was  framed. 

The  Chevalier's  personal  estate  was  sworn  under  45,000£. ;  he 
appointed  no  less  than  seven  executors,  and  then  he  says,  humbly 
and  pitifully,  for  himself  and  his  fellow-craftsmen  :  — 

4 1  beg  and  supplicate  our  merciful  Kedeemer  to  receive  every 
one  of  us  in  His  holy  paradise.  I  supplicate  our  very  holy 
Mother,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  very  holy  Mother  of  God,  and  all 
t!ie  angels  and  archangels,  and  all  the  cherubim  and  seraphim,  all 
t'ie  throne  and  denominations,  all  the  dominions  and  virtuesses  of 
t  le  heavens,  all  the  saints  and  the  seven  million  martyrs  of  the 
prosecution  against  our  very  holy  religion,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  heavens  to  obtain  pity,  mercy,  and  pardon  of  God  for  all 
our  beloved  family.' 
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A  NOTEL. 

BY  DAVID  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
BOOK   III.— continued. 

HOW   JOHN   SMITH   AND   JOB   ROUND   GREW   TO   BE   ONE   AND 
THE   SAME   FOR   GENERAL   CONINGHAME. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

'  THERE'S  a  statute  of  limitations  in  respect  to  debt,'  said 
Armstrong  to  himself  as  he  walked  across  the  fields,  <  but  I  doubt 
whether  there's  any  limit  allowed  in  the  case  of  crime,  or  what  they 
call  crime.  I  mind  the  story  perfectly.  And  Job  was  as  much 
in  the  right  as  it's  easily  possible  for  a  man  to  be  who's  sure  to 
be  in  the  wrong  whichever  way  he  walks. 

'  It's  the  same  man,  I'm  thinking.  Arthur  Forsyth  Coninghame. 
I'll  soon  find  that  out.  He  was  invalided  home  from  the  Crimea. 
I  mind  that  well. 

'  Will  I  say  anything  to  Job  about  this  business  ?  Suppose  I 
wait  and  see.' 

Considering  how  bowed  and  meagre  he  was  he  walked  rapidly, 
but  every  now  and  then  he  stopped  to  stare  at  the  footpath  and  to 
murmur  within  himself,  and,  the  murmur  being  finished,  would  go 
ahead  again.  His  thoughts  went  back  to  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  he  recalled  the  incidents  of  Job's  departure,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  advertisement  in  the  columns  of  the  Times. 
Then  Job's  return,  and  the  stolen  marriage,  and  the  story  he  told 
of  Captain  Coninghame.  Captain  Coninghame  had  been  Armstrong's 
bugbear  for  years,  for  Job  had  admitted  at  once  his  own  identity 
with  that  advertised  John  Smith  who  had  been  accompanied  by  a 
bulldog  answering  to  the  name  of  Pincher.  Armstrong  remembered 
that  the  spectacle  of  soldiers  on  the  march  in  Castle  Barfield 
High  Street,  at  any  time  within  half  a  dozen  years  of  Job's  return, 
had  awakened  in  his  own  breast  the  liveliest  fears  for  his  daugh- 
ter and  his  son-in-law.  But  the  fears  had  died  away,  and  detec- 
tion had  come  to  seem  more  and  more  unlikely. 

1  This  novel  has  been  dramatised  by  the  author. 
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Supposing  that  this  new-comer  were  actually  the  Captain 
Coninghame  Job  had  knocked  down  five-and-twenty  years  ago, 
was  it  probable  that  he  would  recognise  his  assailant  after  all  that 
.  Lipse  of  time  ?  And  even  if  it  should  be  the  real  Captain  Coning- 
hame, and  even  if  recognition  should  prove  to  be  possible,  and 
even  if  the  military  law  could  still  be  put  in  force,  where  was 
Job's  enemy  to  find  his  proofs  ?  Nobody  knew  the  story  but 
Ezekiel  and  Armstrong  and  Job  himself. 

'  Neither  old  Bound  nor  I  are  vera  likely  to  tell,'  said  Arm- 
strong, smiling,  *  and  they  wouldn't  get  much  out  of  Job,  I'm 
t  linking.' 

The  more  he  thought  of  the  lapse  of  time,  the  changes  which 
had  come  about  in  Job's  aspect,  and  the  want  of  witnesses  to 
identity,  the  more  ridiculous  his  late  scare  seemed. 

'  I  suppose,'  he  said  inwardly,  pursuing  more  at  ease  the  line 
of  thought  upon  which  his  fears  had  set  him  going — '  I  suppose 
the  law  never  forgives.  But  after  all  the  law's  only  a  piece  of 
mechanism  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  hearts  in  their  bosoms 
— smaller  or  larger,  but  hearts  anyway.  They'd  .be  wanting 
undoubtable  proofs  in  a  case  like  Job's,  and  where  are  they  to 
come  from  ?  But  I'd  like  to  know  if  this  General  Coninghame  is 
the  real  Simon  Pure.' 

As  it  happened,  he  heard  a  great  deal  about  General  Coning- 
hame, and  indeed  that  officer  was  not  long  established  in  Castle 
Barfield  before  the  whole  parish  was  in  a  state  of  wild  uproar 
about  him.  This  was  the  more  remarkable  because  the  folks  of 
Castle  Barfield  were  commonly  of  a  humdrum  turn  of  mind,  and 
were  inclined  to  accept  almost  whatever  happened  in  a  spirit  of 
bovine  tranquillity. 

Once  or  twice  a  year,  perhaps,  but  rarely  oftener,  Armstrong 
would  leave  his  chess  and  his  books,  and  would  betake  himself 
for  an  hour  to  the  parlour  of  the  Barfield  Arms,  to  smoke  a  neigh- 
bourly pipe  and  to  hear  the  gossip  of  the  place.  A  month  after 
tl  e  arrival  of  the  new  tenant  at  the  Warren,  General  Coninghame's 
character  and  proceedings  were  the  subject  of  an  animated  con- 
versation. 

'  Not  a  order,'  said  the  landlord,  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
fireplace  and  pointing  his  discourse  by  waving  the  stem  of  a  long 
clay  pipe ;  'not  a  order  has  been  sent  to  so  much  as  one  single 
soul  i'  Castle  Barfield  so  far  as  I  have  heerd  of.  I  think  it'll  be 
allowed,  gentlemen,  as  the  landlord  o'  the  Barfield  Arms  is  in  a 
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position  to  learn  what's  doing  i'  the  parish,  and,  from  what  I  hear, 
theer's  nothing  as  he  has  requirement  for  but  he  sends  into  town 
for  it,  from  his  sugar  to  his  butcher's  meat.  Now,'  continued  the 
landlord,  with  bent  brows  and  a  general  air  of  laying  down  the 
law  impartially,  '  that  may  be  neighbourly  or  it  may  not,  it  may 
sum  up  wi'  modern  fashions  or  it  may  not,  it  may  be  the  mode 
wheer  he  comes  from  or  it  may  not,  but  of  this  thing  I  am  certain, 
gentlemen,  it  has  not  heretofore  been  the  manner  of  the  resident 
gentlefolk  i'  Castle  Barfield.' 

The  landlord  had  delivered  this  address,  or  one  resembling  it, 
every  evening  for  a  fortnight  past,  and  had  always  found  it  well 
received.  The  new-comer's  action  touched  the  British  trades- 
man in  his  tenderest  point,  and  the  High  Street  was  bitterly 
indignant. 

'  Now,  Mr.  Armstrong,'  said  the  landlord,  '  is  well  beknown  for 
one  of  our  oldest  residents,  and  a  gentleman  as  is  always  listened 
to  with  respect  an'  pleasure.  I  should  just  like  to  hear  Mr. 
Armstrong's  opinion.' 

6  Well,'  replied  Armstrong,  '  I'm  an  old  freetrader,  and  I  stand 
for  the  liberty  of  the  indiveedual — in  measure.  But  in  a  kind  of 
way  there's  a  tie  between  people  that  live  in  the  same  place.  We 
speak  of  the  human  race  as  the  human  family,  indicating  thereby 
a  general  recogneetion  of  the  tie  between  all  peoples  and  lands. 
Then  each  nation  has  a  sort  of  national  instinct,  the  which  per- 
suades it  to  hold  together  and  to  support  and  think  well  of  the  home 
institutions.  Then  ye  descend  a  little  lower  and  come  to  town 
life  or  to  parish  life  like  our  own,  and  ye  find  in  rightly  organeesed 
minds  a  kind  of  parochial  patriotism.  A  parish  is  just  a  family 
on  a  larger  scale — so  many  members  of  the  human  family  brought 
together,  in  a  bond  a  thought  more  intimate  than  that  which 
holds  them  to  the  warld  at  large,  and  whatsoever  makes  for  the 
general  good  and  contentment  of  the  parish  is,  in  a  sort  of  way, 
a  binding  duty  on  every  resident.  Commerce  is  the  natural  bond 
of  goodwill  amongst  men,  and,  in  short,  it's  just  a  man's  duty  to- 
deal  with  his  neighbours.' 

4  I've  allays  thought,'  said  the  landlord,  '  sence  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  know  Mr.  Armstrong,  forty  'ear  ago,  as  the  Church  was 
his  rightful  line  of  life  and  the  pulpit  his  befitting  place.  The 
justice  of  his  remarks  is  such.' 

'  Armstrong,'  said  the  grocer,  'is  of  a  mind  with  the  rest  of  us. 
As  for  it's  being  a  man's  duty  to  deal  with  his  neighbours,  it  needs 
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QO  ghost  to  come  from  the  grave  to  tell  us  that,  my  lord.  Per- 
haps Armstrong,  being  a  man  of  readin',  can  tell  us  wheer  that 
kotation's  from  ? ' 

'  Ay,  ay,'  returned  Armstrong.  *  There's  ne'er  a  villain  dwell- 
ing in  all  Denmark  but  he's  an  arrant  knave.' 

'  What's  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?  '  demanded  the  grocer. 

'  If  you'll  turn  to  the  fifth  scene  of  the  first  act  of  Hawmlet, 
ye'll  find  out,'  returned  the  grey  Scotchman,  gently. 

'  Theer,  theer,  theer,'  said  the  farrier.  '  Hox  an'  frog,  hox  an' 
frog.  What's  the  sort  o'  use  for  thee  to  set  up  again  Armstrong 
as  a  mon  o'  books  ?  ' 

*  Gentlemen,' said  the  tailor,  'let  dogs  delight;  but  sure-lie 
we  can  be  at  peace  in  the  Arms.'     But  it  was  the  pleader  for 
peace  himself  who  was  fated  to  create  the  excitement  of  the  time. 
4  Theer's  a  matter,'  he  said,  '  as  I  like  still  less  than  the  General's 
dealin's  outside   the  parish.      Theer's  not  a  many  of  the  local 
gentlefolks   as  sees  fit  to  have  their  clothes  made  i'  the  parish, 
though  mayhoppen  the  cut's  as  good  and  the  cloth  a  trifle  better 
here  than  elsewhere.     Here's  a  piece  o'  genuine  West  of  England 
now,  as  you  might  stand  under  a  waterspout  with  an'  come  out  dry.' 

*  Sound  stuff,  doubtless,'  replied  a  neighbour,  fingering  the 
skirt  of  the  tailor's  coat.     '  But  what  about  the  General  ?  ' 

4  Why,  the  thing  as  gets  my  back  up  is,'  said  the  tailor,  '  as 
he's  stopped  the  right  o'  way  across  the  Warrin  Lezzurs.' 

The  Warren  Leasowes  ?  There  was  a  general  cry  and  a 
general  movement.  Men  looked  at  each  other  in  uncertainty. 

'  I  passed  to-day,'  said  the  tailor  solemnly,  '  and  the  stile  was 
took  away  and  the  space  boarded  over.  I  climbed  the  bank,  and  I 
see  two  men  a  putting  the  plough  across  the  footpath.' 

The  farrier  reared  his  burly  form,  and,  gazing  at  the  opposite 
wall,  spoke  like  a  man  in  a  mesmeric  trance. 

'  Gentlemen,  man  an'  lad  I've  lived  i'  this  parish  five-and-fifty 
"ear  come  next  Castle  Barfield  Wake  Monday,  an'  I've  knowed  the 
light  o'  way  across  the  Warrin  Lezzurs  sence  I  was  the  height  of 
:i  standin'  sledge.  I  rise  to  move  that  this  meetin'  starts  at  once 
1x)  view  the  spot,  and  if  things  be  as  Mr.  Nightingle  represents 
'em,  that  this  meetin'  destr'ys  the  fence.' 

The  farrier  came  out  of  his  trance  and  sat  down  again,  and 
there  was  a  murmur  of  resolute  applause. 

*  I  second  that,'  said  one,  and  the  landlord,  being  called  upon 
to  put  the  vote  to  the  meeting,  did  so  with  a  flourish.     He  was  a 
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far-seeing  man,  and  he  knew  that,  although  the  beginning  of  this 
business  would  empty  the  bar-parlour,  the  final  result  of  it  might 
be  as  profitable  as  an  election. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  Armstrong,  rising,  '  if  ye'll  listen  to  the 
counsel  of  the  oldest  man  amongst  ye ' 

*  We're  in  want  of  no  cold  water  from  you,   thank  you,  Arm- 
strong,' said  the  grocer. 

4  Order  for  Armstrong,'  cried  the  farrier,  who  made  a  point  of 
differing  from  the  grocer  on  all  occasions. 

6  Ye'll  get  no  cold  water  from  me,  nor  yet  teepid,'  the  Scot  de- 
clared. '  I  say  "  down  with  oppressions,  large  and  small."  Kemove 
the  fence  by  all  means.  It's  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  insolent 
infringement  on  popular  rights.  But  I  urge  upon  you  to  do  no 
needless  farthing's  worth  of  damage,  and  to  get  yourselves  into 
no  trouble.  It's  a  bit  of  justice- work,  lads.  Let  it  be  done 
decently  and  in  order.' 

*  Will  you  come  and  tek  your  share  of  it?'  inquired  the  grocer, 
jeeringly. 

'Ay  will  I,'  the  grey  man  answered  tranquilly.  'Anything 
for  justice.' 

6  Come  to  the  forge,  gentlemen,'  said  the  farrier.  'My  two 
lads  is  on  a  job  as  can  wait  awhile.  Me  and  them'll  take  tools 
and  fetch  the  fence  down,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  by  a  few  law-abidin' 
gentlemen  a-lookin'  on.' 

They  all  flowed  out  into  the  tranquil  street,  and  took  their 
way  in  a  body  to  the  forge.  Here  they  were  reinforced  by  the 
two  apprentices  and  half  a  dozen  idlers  of  the  rougher  sort,  and 
so  became  noticeable  by  their  numbers  in  so  quiet  a  place  and  at 
so  still  a  time.  The  farrier  and  his  two  assistants  marched  in 
front,  each  with  a  sledge-hammer  across  his  shoulder,  and  the 
procession  followed,  taking  up  recruits  every  here  and  there. 

It  was  a  lovely  night,  and  the  harvest  moon  was  at  the  full,  so 
that  even  when  the  little  crowd  had  passed  the  line  of  gas  lamps, 
and  had  come  upon  the  lane  which  led  to  the  Warren,  the  air  was 
full  of  light.  When  the  opponents  of  tyranny  came  to  the  new 
fence  and  saw  its  stout  timbers  gleaming  white  in  the  moonbeams, 
they  raised  a  groan. 

'  Gie  me  a  leg  over,5  said  the  farrier,  and  he  was  on  the  other 
side  in  a  twinkling.  Somebody  passed  his  sledge  after  him,  the 
crowd  stood  clear  in  a  semicircle,  and  the  three  sledges  began  to 
thunder  on  the  timbers.  They  were  stoutly  set,  but  beneath  the 
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crashing  blows  of  the  sledges  they  soon  gave  way,  and  in  a  minute 
the  woodwork  was  gapped  in  a  dozen  places.  By-and-by  the 
central  post  broke  short  beneath  the  farrier's  hammer  and  toppled 
into  the  road.  The  crowd  cheered,  and  at  that  instant  a  man 
broke  into  the  semicircle  with  a  shock  of  corn  in  his  arms. 

'  Gether  the  chips,  lads,'  he  said.  '  We'll  mek  a  clean  job  on 
it  while  we're  about  it.' 

'  Men,'  cried  Armstrong,  '  ye '11  not  burn  bread  ?  That's  a  sin 
in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man.5 

4  You'm  right,  gaffer,'  said  one,  a  miner  by  his  dress  and  his 
coalblack  hands  and  face.  '  Pull  the  corn  off  the  stalks.  Theer's 
plenty  on  us,  and  theer's  lots  o'  time.' 

So  said,  so  done.  In  two  or  three  minutes  the  bundle  of  straw 
was  blazing,  and  the  broken  fragments  of  the  fence  being  thrown 
upon  it,  there  was  soon  a  roaring  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  lane. 

6  Order,'  roared  the  farrier,  for  the  rougher  fellows  were  shouting 
and  singing  about  the  bonfire,  and  engaging  in  wild  horse-play. 
The  cry  secured  silence.  '  Gentlemen,'  said  the  farrier,  '  what  we 
am  to  do  this  night  is  to  show  our  right  of  way.  I  move  we  walk 
in  order  by  our  own  public  walk  across  the  Lezzurs.' 

There  was  a  new  cheer  at  this,  and  everybody  streamed  into 
the  field.  By-and-by  they  came  upon  a  part  of  the  road  which 
had  been  ploughed,  and  in  another  minute  found  the  plough  lying 
in  the  pathway.  Somebody  raised  a  cry  that  the  plough  should 
be  broken,  and  this  proposal  meeting  with  the  general  sense  of 
justice,  the  three  sledges  came  into  play  again,  and  in  a  minute 
the  work  was  done.  Whilst  the  blows  were  yet  falling,  the  little 
crowd  received  a  final  reinforcement  by  the  arrival  of  Job  Eound 
and  Ezekiel. 

6  What's  all  this?'  demanded  Job,  catching  sight  of  Armstrong. 

'  We're  an  assemblage  of  village  Hampdens,  lad,'  said  Arm- 
strong, laughing.  'The  village  Hampdens  who  with  dauntless 
breast  the  petty  tyrant  of  the  fields  withstand.' 

'  That  fellow  has  tried  to  stop  the  pathway  ?  '  asked  Job. 

'  Just  that,'  said  Armstrong.  £  Nightingale  brought  the  news 
to  the  Barfield  Arms,  and  they  sallied  out  in  a  body.  Everything's 
been  done  so  far  in  pretty  fair  order.' 

6  Has  he  fenced  the  far  end  of  the  path  as  well  ? ' 

'  Most  likely.  We're  going  to  see.  Job,'  continued  the  grey 
man,  pulling  him  by  his  sleeve,  *  I'd  be  out  of  this  if  I  were  you.' 
He  spoke  in  a  half- whisper. 
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'Why? 'said  Job. 

*  It's  Arthur  Forsyth  Coninghame,'  returned  Armstrong,  drawing 
him  further  from  the  crowd.  '  I  thought  so  when  I  first  heard 
his  name.  I've  known  it  for  the  past  three  weeks.' 

6 1  knew  it  all  along,'  Job  answered  quietly.  The  farrier  and 
his  following  were  moving  on  again,  and  he  made  a  step  to  follow 
them. 

'There's  no  use  in  tempting  Providence,'  said  Armstrong. 
'  It's  as  likely  as  not  the  noise  will  bring  him  out.' 

'  Let  it  bring  him,'  replied  Job,  with  a  brusque  contempt  he 
had  never  employed  towards  Armstrong  until  that  moment.  *  I  beg 
your  pardon,'  he  said,  as  the  old  man  released  his  arm.  '  That 
was  for  him  and  not  for  you,  Mr.  Armstrong.  I'm  not  afraid  of 
him.' 

'  I  wish  you  were,'  said  Armstrong,  but  Ezekiel,  who  had  also 
been  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  and  had  grown 
greatly  excited  over  it,  called  to  them  both,  and  they  followed. 

'  Theer's  a  bit  o'  sperit  i'  Castle  Barfield  yet,  it'd  seem,'  said 
Ezekiel,  with  a  sulky  exultation.  '  Gentlefolks  as  comin'  from 
furrin  parts,  an'  bringin'  furrin  manners  wi'  'em,  '11  ha'  to  learn 
who  we  be.  I'd  fight  this  as  lung  as  I  could  stand,  again  hog, 
dog,  or  divil.' 

6  Bravo,  dad  ! '  cried  Job,  clapping  his  father's  shoulder  with  a 
laugh.  *  You  see,  sir,'  turning  to  Armstrong,  '  the  thing's  typical 
of  bigger  things.  There's  no  riding  roughshod  over  these  fellows. 
I  like  the  feel  of  it.  No  grumbling,  no  calling  of  meetings,  but 
a  straight  left-hander  from  the  shoulder.' 

'Ay,'  returned  Armstrong;  'it's  the  spirit  that  made  us  fight 
a  year  or  two  ago  rather  than  let  the  bear  eat  the  turkey.  We're 
an  assemblage  of  village  Hampdens,  as  I  said  just  now.' 

'I'm  righteous  glad,'  said  Ezekiel,  walking  sturdily  beside 
them,  '  as  we  happened  to  be  here,  Job.  I'm  th'  o'dest  ratepayer 
i'  Castle  Barfield,  an'  it's  fitting  as  I  should  be  here.  I  can  re- 
member this  a  free  walk  for  nigh  on  seventy  'ear.' 

They  were  at  the  back  of  the  Warren,  a  great  square  white 
house,  standing  sheltered  by  its  trees,  when  Armstrong  took  Job  a 
second  time  by  the  sleeve. 

'  I  see  him,'  said  Job,  calmly,  in  answer  to  the  warning  tug 
the  other  gave  him.  Two  or  three  men  were  walking  across  the 
moonlit  field,  and  at  their  head  was  a  tall  military  figure.  The  mili- 
tary figure  and  one  other  were  in  evening  dress,  and  their  white 
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shirt  fronts  gleamed  in  the  moonlight  which  fell  full  upon  them. 
They,  and  the  serving  men  who  followed  them,  were  making 
towards  the  end  of  the  pathway,  and  Job  quickened  his  pace  to 
reach  the  spot  at  the  same  time.  It  was  plain  that  a  second  fence 
had  been  erected  there,  for  the  timbers  answered  the  first  blow  of 
the  hammer  like  a  drum,  but  presently  began  to  crash  and 
ciackle. 

( Hallo,  there,  you  scoundrels ! '  shouted  the  leader  of  the 
party  from  the  Warren  ;  '  what  are  you  doing  there  ? ' 

'Justice,  my  good  sir,  justice,'  said  Job  Kound,  interposing 
his  great  figure  between  the  new-comer  and  the  crowd. 

The  General  looked  him  up  and  down  with  scorn,  and  moved 
to  walk  round  him.  Armstrong  ran  up  and  took  Job  by  the  arm, 
but  the  big  man  did  not  seem  to  notice  him. 

6  You  must  be  aware,  sir,'  he  said,  addressing  his  old  enemy 
with  great  suavity,  *  that  you  have  committed  an  illegal  act  in 
enclosing  a  road  over  which  the  people  of  this  parish  have  held 
an  immemorial  right  of  way.' 

( And  who  are  you  ?  '  demanded  the  other. 

6 1  am  part  owner  of  that  public  property  of  which  you  are  the 
convicted  thief,  sir,'  said  Job,  with  a  quite  amiable  laugh  in  his 
voice.  General  Coninghame  glared  at  him  in  speechless  indigna- 
tion, and  Armstrong's  hand  trembled  on  Job's  arm.  '  Some  of 
these  fellows  are  a  little  rough,'  the  big  man  continued,  '  and  you 
are  likely  to  be  unpopular  for  the  moment.  You  will  best  consider 
your  own  safety,  as  you  did  in  the  Crimea,  by  a  judicious  retire- 
ment from  the  seat  of  operations.' 

'•I  will  bear  you  in  mind,  sir,'  said  the  other,  in  a  restrained 
voice  which  shook  with  rage.  With  that  he  plunged  into  the 
crowd,  shouldering  aside  boldly  enough  such  as  came  in  his  way, 
and,  seizing  the  farrier  by  his  uplifted  arm,  tried  to  drag  him 
"backwards  from  the  half-demolished  fence.  The  farrier,  with  his 
sledge  still  poised,  turned  to  look  at  him. 

'  Well  ?  '  he  said,  with  something  of  a  drawl.  *  WThat  dost  thee 
want?' 

*  I  am  the  proprietor  of  this  land.' 

'  Ah  ?  '  replied  the  farrier,  lowering  the  sledge  and  wiping  his 
brow  with  his  shirt  sleeve. 

4 1  demand  your  name,'  said  General  Coninghame,  *  and  the 
names  of  your  companions  ;  and  I  order  you  to  quit  my  land.' 
'  Governor ! '  said  the  farrier,  *  thee  remind'st  me  o'  Caddick's 
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pig.  One  fine  mornin'  two  gentlemen  made  a  call  upon  him. 
"  And  now,"  says  Caddick's  pig,  "  they'll  be  for  lettin'  me  ha'  my 
breakfast."  But  i'stead  o'  that  they  took  him  out,  an'  they  made 
him  into  pork  and  bacon.' 

With  this  rustic  apologue  the  farrier  spat  upon  his  horny 
hands,  and,  taking  a  new  hold  upon  the  sledge-hammer,  set  to 
work  again.  The  crowd  guffawed,  and  the  General  stood  looking 
on  at  the  work  of  demolition. 

4  I  shall  know  you  again,'  he  said,  addressing  the  farrier,  '  and 
you,  sir,'  to  Job,  who  inclined  his  head  with  a  smile.  '  And  you. 
And  you,'  singling  here  and  there  another. 

The  crowd  began  to  hustle  him,  but  Job  cried  out  authorita- 
tively— 

*  No  violence,  men.     Leave  him  alone.' 

The  hustling  ceased,  and  Coninghame,  approaching  Job,  looked 
at  him  oddly.  Job  returned  his  gaze,  and  for  half  a  minute  or 
nearly  they  stood  looking  point  blank  at  each  other.  The  full 
light  of  the  harvest  moon  made  the  features  of  both  men  clear  to 
view.  It  was  plain  that  a  chord  of  remembrance  had  been  struck 
in  Coninghame's  mind,  and  it  was  plain  also  that  he  was  running 
over  a  hundred  forgotten  or  neglected  chords  in  the  hope  of 
sounding  it  again.  The  light  of  half-recognition  died  away,  and 
he  turned  with  a  mere  repetition  of  his  old  warning. 

4 1  shall  know  you  again.' 

4  So  I  should  fancy,'  Job  answered,  with  a  laugh. 

Coninghame  retired  to  his  own  party,  and  by-and-by  one  of 
his  servants  addressed  him  and  pointed  out  those  he  knew.  This 
was  the  coachman,  who  had  been  in  Castle  Barfield  service  for  a 
year  or  two.  Some  of  the  men  jeered  at  him,  but  Coninghame 
borrowed  a  set  of  tablets  from  his  friend,  and  wrote  by  the  light 
of  his  own  timber,  which  by  this  time  had  begun  to  blaze  merrily. 

4  And  now,  gentlemen,'  said  Job,  f  as  you  seem  to  have  com- 
pleted the  business  which  brought  you  here,  it  may  be  as  well  if 
you  go  quietly  home  again.' 

4  Job,  Job,'  said  Armstrong,  when  they  two  were  alone  in  the 
fields  again,  4ye're  a  mere  madman.  What  made  you  go  and 
throw  yourself  in  the  man's  way  like  that  ?  ' 

4  Pooh,  pooh ! '  returned  Job,  stolidly.  4  The  scoundrel  doesn't 
know  me  from  Adam,  and  if  he  did,  what  would  it  matter?  Who's 
going  to  take  his  word  after  five-and-twenty  years  ?  ' 

4  Ye  forget  the   dog,  lad,'   said   Armstrong.      4  There  are   a 
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hundred  people,  a  thousand,  in  Castle  Barfield  at  this  minute 
who  remember  that  you  went  away  with  him.' 

*  I  don't  forget  the  dog,'  Job  answered  sternly.  <  That  was 
the  brute  who  poisoned  him.  Do  you  know,  sir,'  he  went  on,  with 
a  strange  quiet,  '  it  was  only  on  the  day  I  married  that  I  relin- 
quished my  resolve  to  make  that  fellow's  life  send  in  a  sort  of 
bankrupt  dividend  for  poor  Pincher's.  I  was  going  to  say  "  pay 
for  it,"  but  that  was  nonsense.' 

'  Job,  lad,  Job,'  said  Armstrong,  <  you're  just  awful.  Think 
of  Sarah,  if  nothing  else  will  tame  you.' 

6 Well,'  he  answered,  'it's  all  over.  I'll  keep  out  of  the 
blackguard's  way,  to  please  you.' 


CHAPTER  V. 

Tins  episode  of  the  broken  fences  stirred  the  Castle  Barfield  spirit 
rarely,  and  a  prodigious  sum  of  bar-parlour  oratory  was  expended 
on  it.  The  merest  lookers-on  bragged  of  their  presence  on  the 
great  occasion,  and  took  heroic  airs  with  their  less  fortunate 
neighbours.  The  farrier  became  a  demigod,  and  the  boys  told 
each  other  the  most  barefaced  inventions  as  to  how  he  could  break 
horseshoes  with  thumb  and  finger,  or  how  he  had  walked  for  a 
wager  from  Salem  Chapel  to  the  Fox  and  Dogs,  bearing  an  unsus- 
pected anvil  beneath  his  cloak.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  a  farrier 
is  pretty  generally  a  man  of  some  muscle,  this  especial  farrier  had 
never  had  a  reputation  until  now,  even  amongst  schoolboys,  but 
after  the  breaking  'of  Greneral  Coninghame's  fences  there  arose  a 
glorified  shade  of  him  who  performed  daily  feats  like  those  of 
Topham  the  carpenter,  or  Signor  Belzoni. 

Greneral  Coninghame  was  not  at  all  the  man  to  decline  battle 
on  such  a  ground  as  this.  He  was  by  nature  domineering,  and 
for  nearly  thirty  years  he  had  strengthened  his  native  proclivities 
by  an  unbroken  course  of  petty  military  tyrannies.  The  British 
soldier  of  the  old  long  service  days  respected  an  officer  who  could 
be  justly  severe,  and  sometimes  loved  the  strictest  disciplinarians. 
Bit  the  British  soldier  cordially  loathed  Greneral  Coninghame, 
w;  10,  having  been  a  good  deal  on  depot  duty  in  his  time,  had 
earned  a  hateful  reputation  which  extended  north,  south,  east,  and 
wost,  wherever  Tommy  Atkins  was  quartered.  He  was  personally 
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hated  all  over  the  globe,  and  had  been  cursed  in  the  canteens  of 
every  latitude.  His  very  aspect  breathed  a  supercilious  disdain, 
and  he  coupled  meanness  with  hauteur.  He  was  the  sort  of  officer 
who  pulls  saddles  to  pieces  after  the  ordinary  midday  inspection, 
to  make  privy  inquiry  after  concealed  rust  spots,  and  who  orders 
kit  inspections  without  the  customary  notice.  Upon  occasion  he 
had  been  known  to  be  merciful  to  an  incorrigible,  but  he  was 
pitiless  to  a  good-conduct  man  who  tripped  by  accident.  These 
characteristics,  heightened  during  the  Crimean  struggle  by  a 
tendency  to  put  himself  at  critical  moments  under  medical  treat- 
ment, had  made  him  one  of  the  best-hated  men  alive. 

The  bruit  of  the  farrier's  stroke  for  liberty  was  sobering  down, 
and  the  ploughed  path  of  the  public  roadway  had  hardened  anew 
under  pressure  of  many  feet,  when  Ezekiel  started  out  one  after- 
noon for  a  solitary  constitutional.  His  way  led  him,  as  much  by 
accident  as  choice,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Warren,  and  there, 
to  his  amazement  and  indignation,  he  beheld  a  new  fence  in  course 
of  erection,  and  saw  propped  against  the  hedge  a  notice  board,  on 
which  was  painted,  in  large  white  letters  on  a  black  ground,  this 
legend :  '  Trespassers  will  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour 
of  the  law.' 

'  They  will — will  'em  ?  '  said  Ezekiel  to  the  nearest  workman, 
after  reading  this  aloud.  '  Very  well  then,  here  goes  ! ' 

He  squeezed  himself  through  the  space  yet  remaining,  and 
started  to  walk  across  the  fields,  wagging  his  head,  and  prodding 
at  the  earth  with  his  thick  walking-stick  in  a  very  determined 
manner.  It  delighted  his  pugnacious  old  soul  to  see  the  invader 
of  public  rights  standing  within  the  enclosure. 

'  Turn  back,  sir,'  cried  the  General. 

Ezekiel  planted  his  stick  firmly,  and  looked  about  with  the  air 
of  a  man  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the  landscape. 

4  Do  you  hear,  sir  ?  '  cried  the  General,  advancing. 

Ezekiel,  who  carried  his  snuff  loose  in  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
took  a  deliberate  pinch  and  went  on  leisurely  with  his  walk.  The 
General  strode  before  him  and  intercepted  his  path. 

'  Arternoon,  mister !  Arternoon  ! '  said  the  old  man,  with  more 
than  common  geniality  of  manner,  and  walked  stolidly  against  the 
General's  close-buttoned  frock-coat. 

'  Leave  this  field,  sir,'  said  Coninghame. 

<  Ehj> ' 

<  Leave  this  field.' 
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4  I'm  a  leaving  it,'  returned  Ezekiel.  '  I'm  a-goin  on  into  the 
next  un.' 

The  humour  of  this  retort  is  not  at  first  sight  obvious,  but 
the  next  field  also  and  the  three  beyond  it  were  Coninghame's 
property. 

4  The  land  is  private.  You  have  no  right  here.' 
6  Dear  me  ! '  said  the  old  man.  *  Have  I  been  and  fell  into  anny 
species  of  a  herror  ?  Why,  no,  no,  no.'  He  looked  about  him 
with  an  air  of  inquiry,  and  with  studied  slowness  drew  a  spectacle 
case  from  his  pocket,  and  set  a  pair  of  heavy  gold-framed  glasses 
deliberately  astride  his  nose.  '  These  be  the  Warrin  Lezzurs, 
bain't  'em?  I  ain't  likely  to  ha'  lost  my  road.  I've  walked  here 
this  five-an'-sixty  'ear.' 

'  You  have  no  right  here,'  the  General  repeated.  *  This  land 
is  private  property.' 

4  Ah  ! '  returned  Ezekiel,  genially  ;  c  mayhappen  thee  hasn't 
heard  th'  other  piece  o'  news.  Queen  Anne's  dead.  It's  been 
beautiful  harvest  weather.' 

Without  having  any  particularly  solid  reasons  for  it,  it  came 
easy  to  General  Coninghame  to  despise  most  men,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  he  could  despise  particularly  an  ignorant  and  ill-bred 
old  man  like  Ezekiel,  who  talked  with  the  broadest  conceivable 
accent,  and  wore  clothes  which  had  been  out  of  date  for  forty 
years.  But  his  very  despite  added  to  his  wrath,  and  when  Ezekiel 
a  second  time  walked  against  him  as  if  he  were  invisible,  his  anger 
almost  robbed  him  of  the  power  of  speech.  A  man  who  has 
tyrannised  unchecked  for  thirty  years  is  likely  to  feel  opposition 
pretty  keenly. 

4  Leave  this  field ! '  he  said  hoarsely,  and  actually  laid  both 
hands  upon  the  ill-bred  intruder's  coat  collar. 

(  Mister,'  said  Ezekiel,  i  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  see  a  prettier 
none  than  yourn,  and  I  should  be  loth  to  break  it.  But  that's 
what'll  happen  if  thee  keep'st  hold  o'  my  coat.'  He  clenched  his 
walking-stick  in  both  hands,  and  introducing  it  between  the 
General's  arms,  touched  with  extreme  gentleness  the  feature  he 
had  named,  and  then  waved  the  stick  back  so  suddenly  that 
Coninghame  released  him  and  retired  a  step.  Ezekiel  was  un- 
doubtedly an  exceedingly  vulgar  old  man,  and  the  General  felt  it 
undignified  to  dispute  further  with  him. 

6  Turn  this  man  out,'  he  said,  relegating  the  task  to  the  work- 
men, who  had  taken  a  delighted  interest  in  the  scene.  Every- 
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body  became  at  once  exceedingly  busy,  and  nobody  responded  to 
his  order.  They  were  not  Barfield  men,  but  they  knew  the  cause 
of  warfare.  '  Turn  this  man  out !'  he  repeated,  advancing  to  the 
foreman. 

4  Turn  him  out  thyself  if  thee  wantest  him  turned  out,'  the 
man  responded.  '  It's  no  affair  of  ourn.' 

6  Trespassers'll  be  persecuted,  will  'em  ? '  said  Ezekiel,  with  a 
manner  which  Greneral  Coninghame  felt  to  be  more  vulgarly 
offensive  than  before.  *  If  thee  persecutest  all  the  folks  as'll  walk 
across  this  field  to-morrow,  thee'st  have  enough  to  persecute. 
Why,  if  it  come  to  that,  I'm  game  to  pay  a  dozen  myself,  to  do 
nothin'  else  than  walk  alung  this  public  way.' 

4  What  is  your  name  ? '  said  Coninghame. 

6  Find  out,'  returned  Ezekiel ;  and  the  General,  setting  off 
without  another  word  at  a  good  round  pace  across  the  fields  in 
the  direction  of  the  Warren,  the  vulgar  old  man  shouted  after 
him,  '  Cut  an'  run,  sojer.  Cut  an'  run,'  until  he  was  out  of 
hearing,  and  had  entered  the  house.  Then,  with  a  farewell  jerk 
of  his  head  at  the  workmen,  Ezekiel  pursued  his  dogmatic  way, 
the  personification  of  triumphant  obstinacy. 

He  had  but  reached  the  first  gateway  when  he  saw  Coninghame 
returning  with  three  men,  two  of  whom  were  fresh  from  the  stables 
and  in  their  shirt  sleeves.  The  third  was  a  flunkey,  beautifully 
bedizened.  Ezekiel  set  his  broad-brimmed  hat  on  his  head  a  little 
more  firmly,  moistened  his  hands,  and  took  a  good  grip  of  his 
stick.  In  one  sole  respect  he  resembled  Hamlet,  being  fat  and 
scant  of  breath,  but  bodily  fear  was  a  sensation  the  sulky  old 
mastiff  had  never  experienced,  and  he  stood  with  his  obstinate 
legs  wide  planted,  his  pugnacious  red  fists  grasping  his  weapon, 
and  his  red  face  one  scowl  of  dogged  courage. 

Greneral  Coninghame's  face,  originally  cast  in  a  most  aristocratic 
mould,  but  long  since  pinched  with  superciliousness,  was  of  a 
passionate  ashen  grey,  as  he  strode  along  a  little  in  rear  of  his 
men,  who  advanced  at  a  jogging  trot. 

'  That's  the  man,'  he  said.     *  Turn  him  out ! ' 

The  three,  coming  to  within  a  yard  or  two  of  Ezekiel,  paused. 

'  You'd  better  move  on,  master,'  said  the  foremost.  '  We're  three 
to  one,  and  there's  none  of  us  has  any  wish  to  hurt  a  oldish  man 
like  you.' 

*  Move  on  ? '  said  Ezekiel.  '  Let  them  as  likes  to  try  it 
move  me  on.  Only — soak  this  into  your  understandin's,  lads. 
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The  fust  mon  as  lays  a  hand  on  me,  I  crack  his  crown  for 
him.' 

4  Turn  him  out ! '  cried  Coninghame,  passionately.  '  Do  you 
hear  me  ?  Turn  him  out  of  the  field  !  ' 

'  You'd  better  go,'  said  the  man  who  had  spoken  before. 
6  We're  three  to  one.  We  don't  want  to  hurt  you.' 

'  Niver  fear  for  me,  my  lad,'  said  Ezekiel,  cheerfully.  <  Come 
along,  if  thee  hast  a  mind  to.  It's  full  forty  'ear  sence  I  had  a 
fight,  an'  I'll  ha'  one  to-day,  please  (rod,  if  you  can  find  the  pluck 
among  you.' 

( It  doesn't  stand  to  reason,'  said  the  groom,  '  as  three  stalworth 
young  chaps  like  we  wants  much  pluck  to  tackle  a  grandfather. 
Come,  mister,  get  along  now,  do.' 

fi  Penh,  peuh  ! '  said  Ezekiel,  with  a  manner  wholly  genial. 
4  What's  the  use  o'  talking  ?  I'm  here  to  be  put  out,  if  thee  canst 
manage  it.' 

This  was  the  last  word  of  the  parley,  and  the  fight  began. 
Ezekiel  acquitted  himself  with  great  gallantry,  but  the  struggle 
wus  necessarily  brief.  Two  of  the  servants  were  somewhat  roughly 
handled,  and  Ezekiel,  with  his  brass-buttoned  blue  coat  torn  from 
skirts  to  collar,  was  marched  into  the  lane,  where  his  hat  and 
stick  were  thrown  after  him.  He  sat  down  there,  breathless  but 
smiling,  and  when  the  workmen  gathered  about  him  he  panted 
with  a  wheezy  chuckle — 

6  I  gi'en  'em  moor  than  I  got,  and  that's  summat  to  be  thank- 
ful for.' 

6  We  did  our  best  not  to  hurt  him,'  said  the  groom,  mopping 
at  his  head  with  a  handkerchief  borrowed  from  the  footman. 

<  No  blaam  to  thee,  lad,'  wheezed  Ezekiel,  '  no  blaam  to  thee.' 
Honestly,  the  old  gentleman  had  not  been  so  happy  for  many  and 
many  a  day.  His  blood  was  roused,  and  in  spirit  he  was  young 
again.  c  Lord  bless  thee,  mister,'  he  said  to  the  General,  who 
st<  >od  looking  over  the  unfinished  hoarding,  f  if  this  is  the  sort 
o'  thing  thee  wantest,  thee  canst  have  thy  bellyful  on  it  i'  Castle 
Birfield.' 

General  Coninghame,  naturally  disdaining  to  reply  to  this, 
instructed  his  men  to  remain  and  repel  any  fresh  attempt  at  intru- 
sion, and,  having  done  so,  walked  away.  In  his  absence  Ezekiel 
received  the  compliments  of  the  workmen,  who  regarded  him 
wich  unmixed  admiration,  and  having  thoroughly  recovered  his 
br  jath,  the  old  man  put  on  his  crumpled  beaver — there  might  be 
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some  difficulty  in  lighting  on  a  beaver  nowaday  except  in  a  museum 
— took  up  his  walking-stick,  and  marched  off  in  high  feather, 
proudly  conscious  of  his  wrecked  coat,  and  delightedly  apprehen- 
sive of  the  sensation  his  aspect  would  create  in  Castle  Barfield 
High  Street. 

The  sensation  he  created  was  equal  to  his  best  hopes,  but  he 
was  not  so  young  as  he  had  been,  and  he  was  glad  to  call  at  the 
Barfield  Arms,  and  to  get  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  there  before 
going  home.  Seeing  him  enter,  a  dozen  curious  tradesmen  left 
their  doors,  and  followed  to  learn  the  matter.  Ezekiel,  being 
refreshed,  told  his  story  amidst  great  applause,  and  when  it  was 
over  the  landlord,  with  an  eye  to  business,  spoke. 

'  Gentlemen,'  he  said, '  I  beg  to  move  that  a  town's  meeting  be 
called  on  the  waste  ground  in  front  of  this  hotel  this  evening  at 
half-past  seven  o'clock,  to  consider  what  steps  shall  be  took  upon 
this  question.' 

This  proposal  being  immediately  seconded  and  carried,  the 
landlord  undertook  to  command  the  services  of  the  crier,  and 
putting  on  his  hat,  walked  to  consult  Armstrong  as  to  the  formula 
to  be  put  into  that  officer's  lips. 

The  Scot  listened  to  the  landlord's  story  with  great  inward 
disturbance,  and  had  no  sooner  written  the  required  formula  than 
he  went  in  search  of  Job,  whom  he  found  at  home  listening  to 
Ezekiel's  statement.  The  old  boy  was  seated  in  his  torn  coat  and 
crushed  beaver,  Sarah  was  sitting  by  his  side  nursing  one  of  his 
red  fists,  with  a  face  half  shocked  and  half  amused,  and  Job  was 
standing  over  the  pair  listening  with  bent  brows  and  wrathful 
eyes. 

He  stretched  out  a  hand  sideways  to  Armstrong,  and  shook 
hands  without  looking  at  him. 

'  And  now,  Job,'  said  Ezekiel,  cheerfully,  '  what  thee'st  got  to 
do  is  to  tek  a  stout  gutter-persher  whip  an'  gi'e  the  General  a 
dressinV 

'  No,  no,  grandfather,'  said  Sarah.  '  You  mustn't  ask  father  to 
do  such  things.' 

*  My  dear,'  said  Job,  quietly,  (  put  on  your  bonnet  and  go  across 
to  father's  house.  Ask  for  a  coat  and  hat  to  be  sent  over.'  She 
arose  somewhat  reluctantly  to  obey. 

6  Job,'  said  Armstrong,  when  she  had  left  the  room,  '  we  can 
manage  this  without  violence,  surely.  There's  a  town's  meeting 
to  be  held  to-night  to  consider  of  the  matter.' 
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4  Town's  meeting  ?'  interjected  Ezekiel.  '  What's  that  to  do 
wi'  me  ?  Look  here,  Armstrong.  You  meddle  wi'  them  matters 
as  you're  asked  to  meddle  wi5.' 

'  We'll  wait  for  the  town's  meeting,'  said  Job,  to  his  father's 
evident  astonishment  and  disgust. 

'  Look  here,'  said  Ezekiel,  rising,  and  turning  to  display  his 
rent  coat.  'Look  here,'  he  said  again,  removing  the  crushed 
beaver  from  his  head  and  holding  it  out  for  his  son's  inspection. 
'  I've  got  a  lad  as  is  well  beknown  for  the  strongest  and  biggest 
mo  a  to  be  seen  for  twenty  mile  around.  He  could  tek  that  sojer 
feller  up  i'  both  hands  an'  break  him.  An'  he  can  see  his  father 
served  i'  this  manner,  an'  then  talk  o'  waitin'  for  town's  meetings. 
Fir...  sorry  i'  my  heart,  Job,  as  I  iver  made  friends  wi'  thee.' 

6  I  think  it  likely  enough,'  returned  Job,  '  that  you  will  be 
satisfied  before  the  night's  over.' 

*  Job,'  cried  Armstrong,  '  I  must  tell  your  father.' 

'  You  can  tell  my  father  what  you  please,  Mr.  Armstrong,' 
replied  Job. 

'  Instead  of  persuading  your  son  to  meddle  with  General  Con- 
inghame,'  said  the  Scot,  taking  Ezekiel  by  the  shoulder,  '  ye'll 
advise  him  to  keep  away  from  him.' 

6  Shall  I  ? '  demanded  the  old  man,  with  his  customary  jeer. 

6  This  Coninghame  is  the  very  man,  the  very  officer,  that  Job 
assaulted  when  he  ran  away  from  the  army  five-and-twenty  years 
ago,  and  more.  This  is  the  man  that  set  a  price  upon  his  head. 
Man  alive !  d'ye  know  that  Job's  in  as  much  danger  this  day  as 
he  was  then  ?  That  night  the  fence  was  broken  they  met  together, 
an<  1  though  'twas  only  moonlight  Coninghame  half-knew  him. 

The  change  from  jeering  incredulity  to  terror  in  Ezekiel's  face 
was  instantaneous. 

'  Job,'  he  said,  glaring  at  his  son,  '  is  that  the  trewth  ?  ' 

6  It's  true  enough,'  Job  answered  with  a  stolid  composure. 

'What  shall'stthee  do?' 

<  Do  ? '  asked  Job,  raising  his  eyebrows.  '  I  shall  buy  that 
gu:ta-percha  whip  you  spoke  of.  The  town's  meeting  will  decide 
to  have  the  fences  down  again,  of  course.  Equally  of  course 
General  Coninghame  will  be  there  to  see.' 

He  raised  his  hands  and  shrugged  his  mighty  shoulders,  as  if 
the  thing  were  altogether  disposed  of. 

'  Job,'  said  his  father, '  don't  go  anigh  him.  Let  sleepin'  dogs 
lie.  If  I'd  ha'  guessed  I'd  ha'  let  him  and  the  Warrin  Lezzurs 
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alone.  An'  I  bain't  hurt,  Job.  Theer's  ne'er  a  mark  o'  me, 
nowheer.  I  bain't  hurt  a  bit.  Job,  Job,  whativer  made  thee 
come  home  again,  wi'  a  thing  like  this  a  hangin'  o'er  thee  ?  Why 
didstn't  run  t'  Ameriky  ? ' 

'  I'm  in  no  sort  of  danger,'  answered  Job.  £  I'm  going  to  flog 
that  fellow,  and  if  he  likes  he's  going  to  trump  up  a  story  against 
me  which  nobody  will  be  disposed  to  believe,  and  which,  though 
everybody  believed  it,  he  can't  prove.  Let's  have  no  more  of  this. 
Here's  Sarah  back  again.' 

A  moment  later  Sarah  entered  the  room,  followed  by  the 
woman  who  managed  Ezekiel's  household  for  him,  and  generally 
failed  to  manage  Ezekiel.  The  girl  looked  around  and  saw  that 
both  the  old  men  were  gloomy  and  perturbed.  In  her  father's 
face  she  could  read  nothing  but  its  customary  expression,  crossed 
by  the  faintest  flicker  of  a  smile. 

Ezekiel  threw  off  his  tattered  coat  and  put  on  the  garment  his 
servant  had  brought  for  him. 

'  Job,'  he  said  then,  <  come  across  an'  have  a  bit  of  a  quiet  talk. 
Armstrong,  you  might  as  well  come  too.' 

'  Not  this  afternoon,  dad,'  Job  answered  cheerfully.  '  I'll  come 
to-morrow  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  you,  if  you'll  let  me.  Shall 
I  bring  Sarah  with  me  ? ' 

'  Do  as  you  like,'  replied  Ezekiel,  sulkily.  '  Armstrong,  will 
you  come  along  o'  me  ?  ' 

4  You'll  be  at  the  meeting,  both  of  you? '  asked  Job. 

6  Didst  iver  see  such  a  mon  i'  your  life  ?  '  said  Ezekiel  when  he 
and  Armstrong  were  in  the  garden-path  together.  'He's  the 
wrongest-headed,  obstinaytist  fellow  I  iver  came  alongside,  our 
Job  is.  An'  what  beats  me,  Armstrong,  is  wheer  he  gets  it  from. 
His  mother  was  a  yieldin'  sort  o'  woman.' 

Armstrong  glanced  at  him  with  an  amused  look,  which  faded 
as  quickly  as  it  came. 

'  He's  got  nayther  fear  nor  rayson,'  pursued  Ezekiel.  6  He's 
niver  been  much  of  a  son  to  me,  but  I've  allays  had  a  sort  of  a 
likin'  for  him.' 

Armstrong  made  no  answer  to  this  fatherly  sentiment,  and 
Ezekiel  kept  silence  until  his  own  house  was  reached.  At  the 
door  he  turned  suddenly. 

4  Here,  I  say,  come  inside,'  he  said ;  '  I've  got  a  notion.'  He 
began  to  chuckle  and  to  rub  his  hands  together.  '  Armstrong, 
we're  two  old  fools,  you  an'  me,'  he  said,  when  they  had  both 
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entered  the  kitchen  and  he  had  carefully  closed  the  door.  '  We're 
a  pair  o'  fools,  an'  Job's  i'  the  right.  Look  thee,  it's  more  than 
five-and-twenty  'ear  sence  he  'listed.' 

i  Well  ?  '  said  Armstrong. 

6  Well,'  returned  Ezekiel,  triumphantly  ;  '  he'd  swear  to  serve 
the  king.  Now,  then,  what  sort  o'  claim  has  Queen  Victoria  got 
upon  him  ?  Answer  me  that.' 

4  Suppose  you  owed  a  man  five  pounds,'  returned  Armstrong, 
'  and  hadn't  paid  it  when  he  died.  His  heirs  could  claim  it.' 
Ezekiel's  countenance  fell.  'Job's  best  safety — his  only  safety — 
lies  in  the  time  that's  gone  by.  But  then,  there's  the  dog.  Ye 
know  the  story.' 

;  What  about  the  dog  ?  '  asked  Ezekiel.  '  This  is  the  mon  as 
p'isened  him  ?  ' 

;  This  is  the  man  that  poisoned  him.  But  that's  not  what 
I'm  thinking.  There's  a  good  thousand  people  now  alive  in 
Cast  le  Barfield  that  know  the  story  of  Job's  leaving  home.  He 
enlisted  on  the  very  day  he  left ;  and  that's  another  link ;  and  he 
enlisted  within  five  miles  of  this.  But  the  worst  of  all  is  that  he 
took  the  dog  with  him,  and  when  he  was  proclaimed  he  was  adver- 
tised as  being  accompanied  by  a  dog  who  answered  to  the  name  of 
"  Pi  richer."  Now  if  Job  comes  into  collision  with  this  man,  I  fear 
me  he'll  be  recognised.  If  he's  recognised  he'll  have  an  implacable 
enemy,  who'll  set  to  work  to  make  inquiries.  We  can't  warn  all 
the  world  to  say  nothing  of  the  dog,  and  when  once  he's  men- 
tioned, there's  a  chain  strong  enough  for  anybody's  mind.' 

k  What's  to  be  done  ?  '  asked  Ezekiel,  staring  helplessly  at  his 
companion.  Armstrong  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

4  If  we  could  persuade  him  to  keep  out  of  the  man's  way,'  he 
said,  but  left  the  sentence  unfinished.  '  He  knows  all  that  I've 
told  you.  He  even  told  me  he'd  keep  out  of  this  blagyard's 
way.  and  he'd  have  done  it,  but  for  this  unlucky  affair  of  this 
afternoon.' 

1  It  was  bad  enough,'  said  Ezekiel,  *  when  he  went  away  an' 
'listed.  That  was  a  shame  to  befall  a  daycent  family.  It  was 
wuss  when  he  run  away.  And  now  it's  wuss  than  iver.' 

k  It's  bad  enough  in  all  conscience,'  Armstrong  assented. 
<  There's  just  one  thing  we  can  do,  and  that's  to  stand  by  him 
to-night,  and  persuade  him  out  of  mischief  if  it's  possible.' 

The  meeting  of  that  evening  was  brief  and  stern.  Eesolved, 
on  the  proposal  of  the  farrier,  seconded  by  the  landlord  of  the 
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Barfield  Arms — '  That  this  here  meeting  condemns  the  action 
of  General  Coninghame  in  blocking  up  the  pathway  through  the 
Warrin  Lezzurs  heretofore  beknown  as  a  public  walk  for  genera- 
tions out  of  memory.'  Kesolved,  on  the  proposal  of  one  Blake, 
an  old  physical  force  Chartist,  and  carried  by  acclamation — c  That 
this  meeting  enforce  its  rights  without  delay.' 

There  was  no  moon  to-night,  but  scattered  about  the  crowd 
were  men  with  torches — strands  of  rope  dipped  in  tar  and  twisted 
about  a  hedgestake — or  with  stable  lanterns  held  aloft  on  pitch- 
forks, and  these  shone  pale  in  the  autumn  twilight,  and  gleamed 
more  and  more  ruddily  as  the  night  came  down. 

Job  Kound  had  fulfilled  the  first  part  of  his  programme,  and 
had  bought  a  gutta-percha  whip.  Armstrong  and  Ezekiel  were 
with  him,  each  bent  on  persuading  him  to  peace,  but  without 
result  so  far.  The  police  of  the  place  were  at  the  meeting  in 
some  force,  but  had  no  instructions  to  interfere. 

The  crowd  set  out,  five  hundred  strong,  and  Job  walked 
leisurely  among  them,  head  and  shoulders  higher  than  his  neigh- 
bours, and  Armstrong  and  Ezekiel  kept  pace  with  him,  one  on 
either  side.  When  the  Warren  Leasowes  were  reached,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  General  had  prepared  to  meet  force  with  force, 
for  a  body  of  twenty  men  was  found  on  guard.  These,  ascertain- 
ing the  dimensions  of  the  mob  and  the  resolution  of  the  leaders, 
gave  way  without  a  struggle.  The  first  fence  was  broken,  as 
before,  by  the  farrier  and  his  apprentices,  but  this  time  the  debris 
was  carried  to  a  point  on  the  path  opposite  the  Warren,  and  was 
fired  in  view  of  the  windows.  The  crowd  trampled  the  fields, 
and,  having  hooted  and  groaned  its  fill,  went  on  to  the  next  fence. 
This  also  was  demolished,  and  its  fragments,  being  borne  to  the 
dying  fire,  were  there  heaped  up,  and  soon  refreshed  the  blaze. 
Job  Kound  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings,  but  in  each  case 
stood  by  quietly  watching  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd,  casting  an 
occasional  glance  towards  the  big  house  glimmering  faintly  white 
in  the  shadow  of  its  surrounding  trees.  When  the  second  fire 
began  to  burn  high  he  moved  away  a  little,  and  stood  with  his 
face  to  the  house  and  his  back  to  the  roaring  mob. 

Ezekiel  and  Armstrong  kept  their  places  beside  him,  and, 
looking  towards  the  house,  saw,  with  a  renewal  of  their  fears,  a 
score  of  figures  approaching  across  the  field.  These  figures  were 
at  first  so  dim,  moving  as  they  did  outside  the  glare  of  the  bonfire, 
that  they  seemed  like  shadows,  but  drawing  nearer  they  grew 
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into  solidity,  and  at  length  took  light  as  well  as  shade.  General 
Coninghame  was  at  the  head  of  the  approaching  band,  and  paus- 
ir  g  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  waiting  three,  he  stood  and  spoke 
in  a  loud  but  somewhat  tremulous  voice. 

<  My  men!' 

6  Gentlemen,'  cried  Job,  c  silence  for  General  Coninghame. 
You  may  speak,  sir.  They  will  give  you  a  fair  hearing.' 

6  I  have  to  tell  you,'  said  Coninghame,  advancing  to  the  fire 
and  speaking  in  a  high-pitched  voice,  '  that  this  violence  will  be 
pinished  in  due  course.  The  names  and  addresses  of  those  of 
you  who  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  these  proceedings  are 
already  in  my  possession.  I  warn  the  others,  who  have  only  aided 
and  abetted  the  proceedings  by  their  presence,  to  depart  at  once.' 

The  crowd  was  pretty  silent  now,  and  almost  everybody  heard 
Job  Eound  when  he  asked — 

*  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  ?  ' 

6 1  have  nothing  more  to  say,'  returned  Coninghame. 

4  Gentlemen,'  said  Job,  '  General  Coninghame  has  finished  his 
address.  Will  you  kindly  form  round  whilst  I  say  something  to 
General  Coninghame  in  my  own  behalf?  ' 

The  crowd  formed  round. 

'  Stand  clear,  if  you  please,'  said  Job.  *  Perhaps  I  may  rely 
upon  the  kindness  of  my  friends  to  undertake  that  General 
Coninghame  and  I  shall  not  be  interrupted  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation  I  hope  to  have  with  him.' 

He  stretched  out  a  hand  and  seized  Coninghame  by  the  arm. 
There  was  a  scuffle  for  a  minute,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  two 
were  left  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  circular  space,  with  a  ring  of 
fi  relit  figures  standing  round. 

6  You  know  me,  most  of  you,'  said  Job,  '  and  most  of  you  know 
my  father,  who  is  a  man  of  seventy- seven  years  of  age.  For  seventy 
years  he  has  been  accustomed  to  walk  in  this  public  path,  and  he 
was  never  molested  here  until  this  afternoon.  To-day  he  was 
seen  here  by  the  gallant  officer  whose  arm  I  hold.'  A  great  roar 
of  laughter  burst  from  the  crowd.  6  You  know  the  British  soldier 
loves  to  fight  fair  when  he  fights  at  all,  and  it  came  natural  there- 
fore to  General  Coninghame  to  set  three  lusty  young  men- 
servants  to  attack  one  old  man.'  At  this  there  were  savage  groans 
and  hootings,  and  General  Coninghame  looked  about  him  with  a 
white  and  desperate  face.  <  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you,  gentlemen, 
that  the  old  man  defended  himself,  and  broke  a  head  or  two.'  A 
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new  roar  of  laughter  rose  in  answer  to  this  statement.  c  In  spite 
of  all  he  could  do,  he  was  hustled  from  the  field,  and  his  coat  was 
rent  from  the  collar  to  the  tails.' 

'  No  more  violence  was  used  than  could  be  helped,'  said  Con- 
inghame,  but  his  voice  was  thick,  and  scarcely  reached  the  ears  of 
one  man  in  the  crowd. 

6  General  Coninghame  tells  me,'  pursued  Job,  '  that  no  more 
violence  was  used  than  could  be  helped.  I  will  accept  that 
statement.  I  myself  do  not  propose  to  use  more  violence  than 
can  be  helped.'  Another  roar  of  laughter,  with  a  noticeable  tone 
of  angry  satisfaction  in  it.  '  You  observe,  gentlemen,  that  I  am 
at  this  moment  surrounded  by  my  friends  and  neighbours,  whilst 
General  Coninghame  is  alone.  You  may  notice  also  that  I  am  a 
bigger  and  a  stronger  man  than  General  Coninghame.  If  he  and 
I  were  on  more  equal  terms  I  might  be  tempted  to  flog  him 
soundly,  to  teach  him  something  of  the  respect  which  is  due  to 
age.  But  in  the  present  condition  a  light  punishment  publicly 
inflicted  will  serve  as  well.  To  a  person  in  General  Coninghame's 
position  one  blow  is  as  disgraceful  as  a  million.' 

He  held  his  enemy  at  arm's  length,  and  the  whip  whistled  in 
the  air  once,  and  once  only. 

6  You  see,'  said  Job,  '  this  officer  and  gentleman  has  received 
public  chastisement,  and  has  not  attempted  to  defend  himself.  I 
think  we  may  compliment  him  on  that  discretion  which  is  the 
better  part  of  valour,  and  let  him  go.  You  are  free,  sir.' 

6  It  is  no  part  of  a  soldier's  duty,'  said  Coninghame,  *  to  brawl 
in  public  with  a  ruffian.'  He  moved  away,  amid  the  groans  of 
the  crowd,  and  Job  strode  stolidly  in  another  direction,  followed 
by  his  father  and  Armstrong. 

'  Job,'  grumbled  Ezekiel,  '  I  niver  see  sich  a  thing  i'  my  life. 
Talk  o'  that  for  a  hidin'.  Why,  it  was  nayther  flesh  nor  fish, 
nor  good  red  herring.  You  might  ayther  ha'  leathered  him  or 
let  him  alone.' 

Castle  Barfield,  as  represented  by  its  town's  meeting,  took 
another  view  of  the  case,  and  the  crowd,  following  Job,  to  his  in- 
tense disgust,  cheered  him  all  the  way  to  the  Barfield  Arms. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

GENERAL  CoNiNGHAME  had  three  times  been  assaulted  in  the 
course  of  a  life  of  five-and-fifty  years — twice  by  one  John  Smith, 
a  contumacious  recruit  from  Birmingham,  and  once  by  Job  Eound, 
of  Castle  Barfield.  Perhaps  it  was  not  an  unnatural  thing  that 
Job  Round  should  bring  John  Smith  to  mind.  Mr.  Bowling's 
3'earnings  towards  the  buried  treasure  in  the  Balkans  had  never 
been  keener  or  more  passionate  than  Coninghame's  towards  the 
escaped  John  Smith,  who  had  got  away  at  the  very  beginning  of 
his  punishment.  For  years  after  John  Smith's  disappearance  the 
sight  of  any  broad-shouldered,  tall,  and  well-set  man  who  hap- 
pened to  have  red  hair  had  quickened  his  longings,  and  had  im- 
pelled him  to  a  faster  footstep  in  the  streets.  He  had  seen  a 
vision  of  the  young  man  in  the  likeliest  and  unlikeliest  places. 
He  had  horribly  disconcerted  a  young  Life  Guardsman  by  a  fruit- 
Lass  denunciation  in  one  of  the  London  parks.  He  had  dogged  a 
young  barrister  about  the  Temple,  and  a  new  chum  about  the 
streets  of  Melbourne.  He  had  discovered  a  fictitious  John  Smith 
in  a  royal  footman,  and  in  an  attache  of  the  embassy  at  Paris. 
In  short,  his  hungry,  unsatisfied  desire  of  vengeance  on  John 
Smith  had  haunted  him,  and  he  had  been  ready  to  take  anybody 
for  the  man  he  hated. 

It  may  at  once  be  admitted  that  he  had  very  good  grounds 
for  hating  the  escaped  recruit.  His  brother  officers,  though  they 
had  seen  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  maintaining  discipline,  had 
never  been  altogether  on  his  side,  and  some  of  the  younger  had 
even  expressed  a  sort  of  reserved  sympathy  with  the  deserter. 
He  knew — more,  perhaps,  by  intuition  than  by  any  direct  means 
— that  the  men  of  the  regiment  were  well  pleased  with  John's 
encape,  and  he  traced  more  of  his  unpopularity  than  was  strictly 
due  to  it  to  the  general  sympathy  with  the  contumacious 
Smith.  Even  after  all  this  lapse  of  years  he  could  feel  at  any 
moment  with  the  tip  of  his  tongue  the  scar  John  Smith  had  left 
upon  his  lip,  and  his  moustache  was  hourly  arranged  to  hide  the 
01  iter  sign  of  it. 

Of  later  years  the  exigent  desire  to  discover  his  enemy  had 
faded  away,  as  such  things  will,  even  in  the  most  retentive  minds, 
but  it  had  never  died,  and  it  had  lent  a  vague  sort  of  shadowy  in- 
fluence to  his  choice  of  an  abiding-place  when  the  time  came  for 
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his  retirement  from  active  military  duty.  John  Smith  had  de- 
scribed himself  as  a  native  of  a  neighbouring  township,  and  it  was 
not  actually  impossible  that  he  had  returned,  or  that  a  resident 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  his  birthplace  might  encounter  him. 

Coninghame  had  prided  himself,  without  great  reason,  on 
having  an  excellent  memory  for  faces,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  his 
ears  were  truer  to  memory  than  his  eyes.  Job  Round's  first  words 
to  him — 4  Justice,  sir,  justice' — had  struck  his  ears  as  a  disagree- 
able odour  might  have  struck  his  nostrils,  or  an  evil  savour  his 
palate,  and  he  had  a  faint  sense  of  having  experienced  the  same 
repulsion  long  ago.  The  voice  in  itself  was  by  no  means  unpleas- 
ing,  and  yet  its  first  tones  had  been  hateful  to  him.  It  was  a 
noticeable  voice,  amazingly  profound  and  solid,  and  likely  to  be 
memorable.  The  bearded  face,  with  the  beetling  eyebrows,  which 
were  heavy  enough  to  have  furnished  Coninghame  himself  with  a 
pair  of  moustaches,  awoke  no  remembrance  in  his  mind,  but  the 
ponderous  voice  stayed  obstinately  in  his  ears,  and  an  elusive 
inner  chord  responded  to  it. 

When  the  roaring  and  singing  had  died  away,  and  the  lanterns 
and  torches  of  the  rioters  had  all  gone  with  them,  he  commanded 
his  carriage,  and  drove  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  crowd  to 
the  police  station.  When  he  alighted  he  could  hear  the  mob 
still  shouting  in  front  of  the  hotel,  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
beyond. 

*  What  can  we  do  for  you,  sir  ? '  asked  the  sergeant  on  duty. 

'  That  is  my  name,'  replied  the  General,  laying  his  card  upon 
the  desk.  '  I  have  been  assaulted  this  evening,  and  a  trespass  has 
been  committed  upon  my  property.' 

*  Yes,  sir,'  said  the  sergeant,  tentatively. 

'  I  learn,'  continued  Coninghame,  '  that  the  person  who 
assaulted  me  bears  the  name  of  Round.  I  am  told  he  is  well 
known  in  the  place,  and  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
him,  or  in  identifying  him  when  found.' 

'  No,  sir,'  said  the  sergeant,  scratching  his  whisker. 

'  I  desire  him,'  said  the  General,  '  to  be  taken  into  custody  at 
once.' 

'  Custody,  sir  ?  '  returned  the  sergeant.  <  Well,  sir,  I  couldn't 
take  that  upon  myself.' 

4  Do  you  know  the  man  ? '  demanded  Coninghame. 

'  Well,  sir,  there's  two  or  three  dozen  Rounds  in  the  parish.' 

*  There  are  not   many  who  answer  this  man's  description,  I 
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imagine.  He  is  a  man  of  six  feet  two  or  three,  and  he  wears  a 
great  beard  and  moustache.' 

6  Ah  ! '  The  sergeant  rounded  his  mouth  and  eyes.  '  Mr.  Job 
Kound,  of  Konak  Cottage,  most  likely.' 

'  Very  well.     I  desire  to  give  that  man  in  charge.     At  once.' 

'  Wouldn't  it  serve  your  turn  better  to  summons  him  ? '  asked 
the  official.  <  It's  the  regular  course.  You  see,  sir,  Mr.  Round's 
a  gentleman  of  private  means,  and  highly  thought  of.' 

' I  instruct  you  to  arrest  him  on  a  charge  of  trespass  and 
assault.' 

6  Very  well,  sir,'  said  the  sergeant,  a  little  nettled  by  the  icy 
and  supercilious  air  which  characterised  the  General's  manner. 
6  If  you'll  give  me  the  proper  authority,  I'll  act  upon  it.  You  give 
yourself  out  as  a  General ; '  'this  was  a  perfectly  safe  piece  of 
insolence,  and  the  sergeant  knew  it ;  '  and  if  that's  the  position  in 
life  you  occupy,  you  ought  to  know  your  way  about  in  a  case  like 
this.' 

c  You  are^insolent,  sir,'  returned  Coninghame.  '  I  shall  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  reporting  you  to  the  magistrates.' 

6  Very  well,  sir,'  replied  the  official,  coolly.  '  That's  as  you 
please,  of  course.' 

'  When  will  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  attend  to  prosecute  ?  * 
demanded  the  General,  whose  inward  fires  began  to  play  danger- 
ously near  the  icy  surface. 

4 1  can't  undertake  the  responsibility  of  Mr.  Round's  arrest 
without  a  warrant,'  said  the  sergeant. 

'  I  accept  whatever  responsibility  may  be  attached  to  this  pro- 
ceeding,' said  Coninghame,  almost  savagely.  '  Let  me  see  if  you 
dare  refuse  to  do  your  duty.' 

'  I  can't  act  in  a  matter  of  this  sort  without  instructions,'  the 
sergeant  answered,  beginning  to  pare  his  nails  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  has  spoken  his  final  word. 

*  I  order  you  to  arrest  this  man,'  stormed  Coninghame. 

6  Do  you  suppose  that  Mr.  Round  will  disappear  ?  '  asked  the 
officer,  looking  up  at  him.  '  Have  you  any  information,  or  any 
reasonable  belief  to  that  effect  ? ' 

6 1  order  you  to  arrest  him.' 

fi  You  don't  seem  much  hurt,  unless  it's  in  temper,'  returned 
the  sergeant.  '  You  can  summons  the  gentleman.  It's  the  ordi- 
nary course.' 

4 1  order  you  to  arrest  him.' 
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'  Very  well,  then,'  said  the  officer,  tranquilly  ;  <  my  business  is 
to  do  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  discretion,  and  I  can't  entertain 
the  charge.' 

4  You  refuse  ?  ' 

6  It's  open  to  you  to  apply  to  the  nearest  magistrate  for  a 
warrant.' 

'  Who  is  the  nearest  magistrate  ? ' 

The  sergeant  feigned  an  intricate  search  amongst  his  papers, 
and  the  General,  looking  at  him,  grew  grey  with  suppressed  rage. 

4  Mr.  Jabez  Whitehouse,  Tolly  End  Hall','  said  the  sergeant  at 
last. 

4 1  shall  make  a  formal  report  of  your  conduct,  sir,'  said  the 
irate  General,  striding  to  the  door. 

6  That's  exactly  as  you  please,'  replied  the  sergeant,  and  Con- 
inghame  disappeared  wild  with  anger.  He  had  not  counted  upon 
more  than  putting  his  assailant  to  the  trouble  of  finding  bail,  but 
to  be  robbed  of  even  so  small  a  present  revenge  as  this  enraged 
him. 

4  Do  you  know  Tolly  End  Hall  ?  '  he  demanded  of  his  coach- 
man, and  the  man  answering  in  the  affirmative,  he  snarled 
'  Drive  there,'  and  took  his  seat  in  the  carriage.  The  coachman 
closed  the  door,  mounted  to  his  seat,  and  drove  in  the  direction  of 
the  Barfield  Arms.  Coninghame,  hoping  to  escape  without  recog- 
nition, lay  back  out  of  sight,  but  one  or  two  of  the  crowd  knew  his 
carriage,  and  he  was  groaned  and  hooted  at  with  much  heartiness. 
A  stone  or  two  struck  the  vehicle,  and  the  coachman  whipped  up 
the  horses.  At  this  the  mob  saw  fit  to  break  into  a  roar  of 
jeering  laughter. 

Everything  seemed  to  conspire  to  help  General  Coninghame 
into  a  condition  of  ungovernable  ill-temper,  and  he  was  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  magistrate  in  a  state  of  mind  which 
prompted  him  to  be  unusually  supercilious  and  haughty  in 
manner. 

Mr.  Jabez  Whitehouse  was  a  Black  Country  magistrate  of  an 
order  now  almost  extinct.  He  had  been  a  working  miner  in  his 
early  days,  had  risen  to  wealth  by  his  own  industry  and  shrewd- 
ness, had  lost  little  or  nothing  of  the  native  roughness  of  his 
speech,  and,  though  a  good  sort  of  fellow  enough  in  the  main,  was 
disposed  somewhat  to  overvalue  his  own  dignity.  He  was,  more- 
over, an  ardent  partisan  of  popular  rights,  and  nothing  but  his 
position  of  magistrate  had  held  him  back  from  a  personal  attend- 
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ance  at  the  town's  meeting  or  the  destruction  of  the  General's 
fences. 

<Tek  a  cheer,'  said  the  magistrate,  when  the  General  was 
shown  in.  '  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  ' 

6  In  the  first  place,'  replied  Coninghame,  who  remained  stand- 
ing, '  I  have  to  report  the  sergeant  now  on  duty  at  the  police  station 
for  insolence.' 

<  Ah  ! '  said  Mr.  Jabez  Whitehouse.     <  As  how  ? ' 

'  This  evening  my  grounds  were  invaded  by  a  mob,  who  broke 
and  burned  my  fences,  and  I  myself  was  assaulted  with  a  whip  by 
a  man  named  Round.  I  drove  to  the  police  station,  and  instructed 
the  officer  on  duty  to  take  this  person  into  custody,  which,  in  the 
most  openly  insolent  manner,  he  refused  to  do.  I  presume  that, 
as  a  magistrate,  you  have  power  to  receive  such  a  complaint  as 
this,  and  to  act  upon  it  ? ' 

'  Why,  yes.     I  can  undertek  to  see  as  it  shall  be  looked  into.' 

'  In  the  second  place,  I  have  to  ask  for  a  warrant  for  the  arrest 
of  this  man  Round — Job  Round — on  a  charge  of  trespass  and 
assault/ 

4  M — m,'  said  the  magistrate  ;  '  that's  a  job  as '11  bear  a  little 
thinkin'  on.  Where  was  this  so-called  trespass  made  ?  ' 

1  The  trespass  was  committed  upon  my  own  grounds,  at  the 
rear  of  my  house,  the  Warren.' 

'  In  the  Warren  Lezzurs,  I  persoom,'  said  Mr.  Whitehouse 
magisterially. 

'  In  the  Warren  Leasowes,'  replied  the  General.     '  Precisely.' 

'  And  the  natur  of  this  so-called  assault  ?  '  asked  the  magistrate. 

4 1  was  seized  by  the  arm,  dragged  a  dozen  yards,  and  struck 
with  a  riding-whip.' 

<  By  Mr.  Job  Round  ?  ' 

'  By  a  man  of  that  name.' 

<  A  warrant  to  arrest  a  person  in  Mr.  Round's  position,'  said  the 
magistrate,  with  a  deliberate  lengthening  of  the  local  drawl,  '  'ud 
l)e  a  serious  matter.  In  regards  of  trespass,  my  present  apinium  is, 
iuS   a  old-established  right  of  way   exists  through   the   Warren 
Lezzurs.     That  is  a  matter  as  could  be  heerd  in  court,  howsever, 
;,n'  the  argeyments  on  both  sides  browt  forrad.     In  regards  of  the 
jissault  alleged  agen  Mr.  Round,  a  summons  may  be  took  out,  but 
I  see  no  call  for  the  issue  of  a  warrant.     In  regards  of  the  mis- 
( onduct  alleged  agen  the  officer,  your  complaint  shall  be  took 
notice  of  in  the  proper  manner.' 
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'  You  refuse,  then,'  said  Coninghame,  '  to  do  your  duty  in  this 
matter  ? ' 

4 1  refuse  to  do  anythin'  outside  my  duty.  It's  no  part  o'  my 
duty  to  help  a  angry  man  to  mek  his  neighbours  uncomfortable.' 

'  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  you  know  much  about  your  duty, 
sir,'  said  the  General. 

'  That,'  returned  Mr.  Jabez  Whitehouse,  6  ain't  the  only  p'int 
on  which  me  an'  you  is  likely  to  differ.' 

General  Coninghame  took  up  his  hat  and  withdrew  without 
further  words.  He  was  allowed  to  drive  home  in  quiet,  and  next 
day,  seeing  no  more  formidable  instrument  ready  to  his  hand,  he 
took  out  a  summons  against  Job  Round  for  trespass  and  assault, 
and  instructed  a  local  solicitor  to  engage  a  barrister.  The  service 
of  the  legal  document  frightened  Sarah,  but  her  father's  reception 
of  it  did  something  to  reassure  her.  Ezekiel,  hearing  of  it,  was  for 
taking  out  a  counter  summons  on  his  own  account,  but  Job  was 
so  resolutely  set  against  this  that  he  gave  way. 

The  case  came  on  for  hearing  on  the  following  Saturday,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  little  police  court,  and  its  approaches, 
were  thronged.  Job  and  Ezekiel  were  cheered,  and  General  Con- 
inghame was  liberally  hooted  on  arrival.  Plaintiff  and  defendant 
took  their  seats  on  opposite  sides  of  the  clerk's  table.  The  plaintiff 
was  fidgety  and  pale.  The  defendant's  usual  air  of  calm  challenge 
was  broken  now  and  again  by  the  mere  gleam  of  a  smile. 

Coninghame  was  put  into  the  witness-box,  was  sworn,  and  gave 
his  evidence.  Then  Job  arose  to  cross-question  him ;  and  Arm- 
strong, who  was  in  court,  felt  a  sort  of  wonder  and  terror  at  his 
coolness. 

* 1  am  going,  with  the  permission  of  the  court,  to  ask  you  a 
question  or  two,  General  Coninghame.  You  recognise  this  old 
gentleman,  perhaps  ?  '  laying  a  hand  on  Ezekiel's  shoulder. 

'I  have  seen  the  man  before.' 

4  Did  you  see  him  in  the  Warren  Leasowes  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  on  which  the  assault  you  complain  of  was  made  ?  ' 

4 1  saw  him  there.  I  told  him  he  was  trespassing,  and  ordered 
him  to  leave.' 

4  Did  he  obey  your  order  ?  ' 

c  He  refused  to  obey  my  order,  and  behaved  with  vulgar 
insolence.' 

Ezekiel  chuckled  at  this  with  such  an  obvious  self-approval 
that  he  led  the  whole  court  on  to  laughter. 
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6  With,  vulgar  insolence  ? '  said  Job,  lifting  his  big  eyebrows 
and  smiling. 

Coninghame  made  no  reply.      He   stood  grasping   with  his 
.gloved  hands  the  edge  of  the  witness-box,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed 
vpon  Job  with  an  expression  of  bewilderment  and  inquiry.     Arm- 
strong seemed  to  feel  his  own  heart  stand  still  within  him,  and  for 
;i  moment  his  sight  failed. 

'  Finding  you  were  not  obeyed,  what  did  you  do  ?  '  asked  the 
defendant.  The  witness  passed  a  hand  across  his  forehead  and  his 
<?yes.  Job  repeated  his  question. 

4 1  sent  three  of  my  servants  to  enforce  my  orders.' 

'  What  instructions  did  you  give  them  ?  ' 

4 1  told  them  to  enforce  my  commands.' 

'  Did  you  tell  them  they  were  free  to  use  violence  ?  ' 

4  No.' 

4  Did  they  use  violence  ?  ' 

6  He  resisted,  and  they  were  compelled  to  employ  force.'  Con- 
inghame passed  his  hand  across  his  brows  again.  What  was  it? 
lie  asked  himself.  Where  had  he  seen  this  man  before  ?  He 
might  have  known  and  hated  him  in  an  earlier  life.  He  seemed 
io  remember  vaguely  that  all  this  had  happened  long  ago,  that 
these  grey  eyes  had  looked  into  his  with  the  tranquil  contempt 
they  held  at  this  minute ;  and  the  deep  voice  that  thus  questioned 
him  in  the  dingy  court  with  its  crowd  of  strangers'  faces  was  as 
familiar  as  his  own  voice  in  his  own  ears. 

*  They  were  compelled  to  employ  force  ? ' 

6  They  were  compelled,'  returned  Coninghame,  half- recovering 
from  his  dream.  '  Two  of  my  servants  were  obliged,'  he  added, 
turning  to  the  bench,  '  to  seek  surgical  assistance.' 

6  Surgical  assistance  ? '  said  Job.  '  That  is  a  little  vague. 
Were  they  severely  hurt  ? ' 

'  They  were  both  severely  hurt.' 

'And  they  was,'  said  Ezekiel,  relishingly.  The  listeners 
laughed,  but  the  court  gravely  reproved  the  old  gentleman,  and 
threatened  his  removal. 

'  Now  you  knew  that  my  father — you  know  that  this  is  my 
father,  General  Coninghame  ?  Thank  you.  You  knew  that  my 
father  was  within  his  legal  right  when  he  walked  across  the  Lea- 
sowes  ? ' 

£  I  knew  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  was  an  intruder  upon  pri- 
vate property.' 
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An  officer  of  the  court  who  found  himself  somewhat  too  tightly 
packed  moved  in  front  of  the  witness-box,  but  still  left  the  witness 
visible  to  the  defendant. 

4  You  know  that  a  legal  right  of  way  has  been  affirmed  by  the 
people  of  this  parish.'  The  witness  inclined  his  head  with  an  icy 
loftiness.  '  Did  my  father  tell  you  that  he  had  used  the  walk  for 
sixty-five  years  without  molestation  ?  ' 

'  He  said  something  to  that  effect.' 

'  Did  you  take  any  pains  to  verify  the  truth  of  that  statement 
before  you  ordered  three  young  men  to  assault  one  old  one  ? ' 

Coninghame  looked  at  him  with  renewed  bewilderment.  The 
officer  made  a  movement,  and  came  between  witness  and  defen- 
dant, and  Job,  stretching  forth  an  arm,  put  him  on  one  side. 
That  gesture  broke  the  cloud  which  hung  over  Coninghame's 
memory,  and  he  saw — as  one  sees  in  a  dark  night  by  lightning — 
the  recruit,  John  Smith,  putting  aside  the  escort  who  stood  between 
himself  and  the  witness  against  him  in  a  trial  by  court-martial. 

His  eyes,  which  were  of  a  curiously  light  blue,  glittered  like 
steel,  and  he  drew  a  great  breath.  A  fountain  of  sweet  refresh- 
ment seemed  to  rise  within  him. 

A  love  which  after  an  absence  of  more  than  five-and- twenty 
years  could  know  a  resuscitation  so  complete,  a  new  life  so 
passionate,  eager,  and  triumphant,  would  be  a  love  of  an  heroic 
sort  indeed,  but  for  a  hatred  the  revival  was  little  more  than 
commonplace.  It  takes  a  large  heart  to  love  well ;  the  smallest 
hearts  can  hate  with  thoroughness.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as 
small  hearts  are  more  numerous  than  large,  thorough-going  hatreds 
are  commoner  than  heroic  loves.  This  is  not  the  fashionable  view 
of  human  nature,  but  on  inspection  it  will  be  found  to  have  truth 
in  it. 

John  Smith !  Not  for  the  first  moment  in  his  rejoicing  and 
vindictive  thoughts  the  John  Smith  who  had  knocked  him  down 
at  Gloucester,  or  the  John  Smith  who  had  half-strangled  him  in 
the  presence  of  his  brother  officers.  These  memories  of  John 
Smith  came  somewhat  later  to  whet  an  appetite  which  hardly 
needed  to  be  coaxed  or  prompted.  But  the  man  whom  Coninghame 
first  saw  was  the  man  whose  dog  he  had  poisoned. 

(To  be  continued.") 
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